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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  designed  to  meet  the  want,  which  has  long  been  felt, 
of  a  descriptive  account  of  the  Birds  of  North  America,  with  notices  of  their 
geographical  distribution,  habits,  methods  of  nesting,  cliaracter  of  eggs,  their 
popular  nomenclature,  and  otlier  points  connected  with  their  life  lustorv. 

For  many  years  past  the  only  systematic  treatises  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject have  been  "  The  American  Ornithology  "  of  Alexander  Wilson,  finished 
by  that  author  in  1S14,  and  brought  down  to  the  date  of  18:^7  by  George 
Ord  ;  the  "Ornithological  Biography"  of  Audubon,  bearing  date  of  1838,  with 
a  second  edition, "  Birds  of  America,"  embracing  a  little  more  of  detail,  and 
completed  in  1844  ;  and  "A  Manual  of  the  Ornithology  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,"  by  Nuttall,  of  which  a  first  edition  was  published  in  1832  and 
a  second  in  1840.  Since  then  no  work  relating  to  American  Ornithology,  of 
a  biographical  nature,  has  been  presented  to  the  public,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  limited  extent,  such  as  tliose  of  Giraud,  on  the  "  Birds  of  Long 
Island,"  in  1844;  De  Kay's  "Birds  of  New  York,"  1844;  Samuels's  "  Orni- 
thology and  Oology  of  New  England,"  1868,  and  a  few  others  ;  together  with 
quite  a  number  of  minor  papers  on  the  birds  of  particular  hicalities,  of 
greater  or  less  moment,  cliiefly  puldished  in  periodicals  and  the  Proceedings 
of  Societies.  The  reports  of  many  of  the  government  exploring  parties  also 
contain  valuable  data,  especially  those  of  Dr.  Newberry,  Dr.  Heermann, 
Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  Dr.  Suckley,  Dr.  Kenuerly,  and  others. 

More  recently  (in  1870)  Professor  Whitney,  Chief  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  California,  has  published  a  very  important  volume  on  the  ornithology  of 
the  entire  west  coast  of  North  America,  written  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  and 
containing  much  original  detail  in  reference  to  the  liabits  of  the  western  spe- 
cies. This  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  contrilmtion  to  the  biograpliy  of 
American  birds  that  has  appeared  since  the  time  of  Audubon,  and,  with  its 
typographical  beauty  and  numerous  and  excellent  illustrations,  all  on  wood 
and  many  of  them  colored,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  notewortliy  publica- 
tions in  American  Zoology. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  tlie  work  of  Audubon,  nearly  all  tliat 
was  known  of  the  great  region  of  the  United  States  west  of  tlie  ]\Ii.ssouri 
River  was  the  result  of  the  journey  of  Lewis  and  Clark  up  the  Missouri  and 
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across  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  that  of  John  K.  Townseud  and  Mr.  Nuttall, 
both  of  whom  made  some  collections  and  brought  back  notices  of  the  coun- 
try, which,  however,  tliey  were  unable  to  explore  to  any  great  extent.  The 
entire  region  of  Texas,  New  llexico,  Colorado,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Cali- 
fornia was  unvisited,  as  also  a  great  portion  of  territory  north  of  the  United 
States  boundary,  including  British  Columbia  and  Alaska. 

A  work  by  Sir  John  Richardson,  forming  a  volume  in  his  series  of  "  Fauna 
Boreali-Americana,"  in  reference  to  the  ornithology  of  the  region  covered  by 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  operation;?, .  was  published  in  1831,  and  has 
been  nnuli  used  by  Mr  Audubon,  but  embraces  little  or  nothing  of  the  great 
breeding-grounds  of  the  water  birds  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great  Slave 
and  Bear  Lakes,  the  Upper  Yukon,  and  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  coast. 

It  will  tluis  be  seen  that  a  tliird  of  a  century  has  elajjsed  since  any  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  jjresent  a  systematic  history  of  the  birds  of  North 
America. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  give,  in  as  concise  a  I'orm  as  possible, 
an  account  of  what  is  known  of  the  birds,  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but 
of  the  whole  region  of  North  America  north  of  the  boundary-line  of  Mexico, 
including  Greenland,  on  the  one  side,  and  Alaska  with  its  islands  on  tlie 
other.  Tlie  published  materials  for  such  a  history  are  so  copious  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  they  have  not  been  sooner  utilized,  consisting,  as  they 
do,  of  numerous  scattered  biographies  and  re])orts  of  nuiny  government  expe- 
ditions and  ])rivate  explorations.  ]5ut  the;  most  productive  source  has  been 
the  great  amount  of  manuscri|>t  contained  in  the  arcliives  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  the  form  of  corresjiondcnce,  elaborate  reports,  and  the  field- 
notes  of  collectors  and  travellers,  the  use  of  which,  fur  the  jiresent  work,  has 
been  liberally  allowed  by  Professor  Henry.  By  far  the  most  important  of 
these  consist  of  notes  made  by  the  late  liobert  Kennicott  in  Britisli  America, 
and  received  from  him  and  otlier  gentlemen  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory, 
who  were  brought  into  intimate  relationship  with  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion through  Mr.  Kennicott's  efforts.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  more 
especially  Mr.  R.  MacFarlane,  Mr.  B.  R.  Ross,  Mr.  James  Lockhart,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Clark,  Mr.  Strachan  Jones,  and  others,  whose  names  will  appear 
in  the  cour.se  of  the  work.  The  especial  value  of  the  communications  re- 
ceived from  these  gentlemen  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  resided  for  a  long 
time  in  a  region  to  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  rapacioiis  and  water  birds 
of  North  America  resort  during  the  summer  for  inculiation,  and  whicli  until 
recently  has  been  sealed  to  explorers. 

Equally  serviceable  has  been  the  information  received  from  the  region  of 
the  Yukon  River  and  Alaska  generally,  including  tlie  Aleutian  Islands,  as 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Robert  Kennicott,  \Villuun  H.  Dall,  Henry  M.  Bannister, 
Henry  W.  Elliott,  and  others. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  remarks  as  to  the  absence  of  general  works 
on  American  Ornithology,  since  the  time  of  Audubon,  apply  only  to  the  life 
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history  of  the  species,  as,  iu  1858,  one  of  the  autliors  of  tlie  present  work 
published  a  systematic  account  of  the  birds  of  North  America,  constituting 
Vol.  IX.  of  tlie  series  of  I'acihc  llailroad  Eeports ;  while  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  a  well-known  and  eminent  ornithologist,  appeared  in  1872 
a  comprehensive  volume,  entitled  "  .V  Key  to  Xorth  American  Birds,"  con- 
taining descriptions  of  tlie  species  and  higher  groups. 

The  technical,  or  descriptive,  matter  of  the  present  work  has  been  prepared 
by  ^Messrs.  Baird  and  liidgway,  that  relating  to  the  Piaiitorcs  entirely  by  Mr. 
Eidgway ;  and  all  the  accounts  of  the  habits  of  the  species  are  from  the  pen 
of  .Dr.  Brewer.  In  addition  to  the  matter  supplied  by  these  gentlemen,  Tro- 
fessor  Theodore  N.  Gill  has  furnished  that  portion  of  the  Introduction  de- 
fining the  class  of  birds  as  compared  with  the  other  vertebrates  ;  wliile  to  Dr. 
Coues  is  to  be  given  the  entire  credit  for  the  pages  embracing  the  tables  of 
the  Orders  and  Families,  as  well  as  for  the  Glossary  beginning  on  page  535 
of  Vol.  III. 

Nearly  all  the  drawings  of  tlie  full-length  figures  of  birds  contained  in  the 
work  were  made  directly  on  the  wood,  by  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Slieppard,  of  Phila- 
delphia, from  original  sketches  taken  from  nature ;  while  the  heads  were  exe- 
cuted for  the  most  part  by  ilr.  Henry  W.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Eidgway.  Both 
series  have  been  engraved  by  Mr.  Hobart  H.  Nichols  of  Washington.  The 
generic  outlines  were  drawn  by  Anton  L.  Schonliorn,  and  engraved  by  the 
peculiar  process  of  Jewett,  Chandler,  &  Co.,  of  15uffalo.  All  of  these,  it  is 
believed,  speak  for  themselves,  and  require  no  other  commendation. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  illustrations  were  prepared,  by  the  persons 
mentioned  above,  for  the  Eeports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  California,  and 
published  in  the  volume  on  Ornithology.  To  Professor  Whitney,  Chief 
of  the  Survey,  acknowledgments  are  due  for  the  privilege  of  including  many 
of  them  in  the  present  History  of  Nortli  American  Birds,  and  also  for  the 
Explanation  of  Terms,  page  526  of  Vol.  III. 

A  few  cuts,  drawn  by  Wolf  and  engraved  by  Whymper,  first  published 
in  "British  Birds  in  their  Haunts,"  and  credited  in  their  proper  places, 
were  kindly  furnished  by  the  London  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge ;  and  some  others  prepared  for  an  unpublished  volume  by 
Dr.  Blasius,  on  the  Birds  of  Germany,  were  obtained  from  Messrs.  Vieweg 
and  Son,  of  Braunschweig. 

The  volume  on  the  Water  Birds  is  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation, 
and  will  lie  jniblished  with  the  least  possible  delay. 


SPENCER  F.  BAIRD. 


Smithsonian  Institution,  ■Washington, 
January  8,  1874. 
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INTRODUCTIOISr 


The  class  of  Birds  (Avcs),  as  represented  iu  the  present  age  of  the  world, 
is  composed  of  xery  many  species,  closely  related  among  themselves  and 
distinguished  by  numerous  characters  comraon  to  all.  For  tlie  purposes  of 
the  present  work  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  attempt  the  definition  of  what 
constitutes  a  bird,  the  veriest  tyro  being  able  to  decide  as  to  the  fact  iu 
regard  to  any  North  American  animal.  Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
completeness,  we  may  say  that,  compared  with  other  classes, ^  liirds  are 
abranchiate  vertebrates,  with  a  brain  filling  the  cranial  cavity,  the  cerebral 
portion  of  wliich  is  moderately  well  de\'eloped,  the  corpora  striata  connected 
by  a  small  anterior  commissure  (no  corpus  callosum  developed),  jirosen- 
cephalic  hemisi)heres  large,  the  optic  lobes  lateral,  the  cerebellum  trans- 
versely multifissured ;  the  lungs  and  heart  not  separated  by  a  diaphragm 
from  the  abdominal  viscera  ;  aortic  arch  single  (the  right  only  being  devel- 
oped) ;  blood,  with  nucleated  red  corpuscles,  undergoing  a  complete  circula- 
tion, being  received  and  transmitted  by  the  right  half  of  the  quadrilocular 
heart  to  the  lungs  for  aeration  (and  thus  warmed),  and  afterwards  returned 
by  the  otlier  half  througli  the  system  (there  being  no  communication  be- 
tween the  arterial  and  \'enous  portions) ;  skull  with  a  single  median  convex 
condyle,  chietly  on  the  Ijasi-occipital  (witli  tlie  sutures  for  the  most  part  early 
obliterated) ;  the  lower  jaw  witli  its  rami  ossifying  from  several  points,  con- 
nected with  the  skull  by  tlie  inter\'ention  of  a  (juadrate  bone  (homologous 
with  the  malleus) ;  pelvis  with  ilia  prolonged  in  front  of  the  acetabulum,  ischia 
and  pubes  nearly  parallel  with  each  other,  and  the  ischia  usually  sepai'ated : 
anterior  and  posterior  members  much  differentiated ;  the  former  modified  for 
flight,  with  the  humerus  nearly  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  body  and  con- 
cealed in  the  muscles,  the  radius  and  ulna  distinct,  with  two  persistent  carpal 
bones,  and  two  to  four  digits ;  the  legs  with  the  bones  peculiarly  combined, 
(1)  the  proximal  tarsal  bones  coalescing  with  the  adjoining  tibia,  and  (2) 
the  distal  tarsal  coalescing  with  three  (second,  third,  aiul  fourth)  meta- 
tarsals (the  first  metatarsal  being  free),  and  forming  the  so-called  tarso- 
metatarsus  ;  dermal  ai)pendages  develo]ied  as  feathers  :  oviparous,  the  eggs 
being  fertilized  witliin  the  body,  excluded  with  an  oval,  calcareous  shell,  and 

'  AVe  are  iudpbtctl  to  Profus-sor  Theodore  N.  (iill  for  tlie  present  aceoiuit  of  tlie  eliaracteiistics 
of  the  class  of  Birds  as  distinguished  from  other  vertebrates,  pages  xi-xv. 
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hatched  at  a  temperature  ofaliout  104°  F.  (generally  hy  tlie  incuhation  upon 
them  uf  the  motherj.^ 

Such  are  some  of  tlie  features  common  to  all  the  existing  species  f)l'  birtls.^ 
Many  others  might  be  enumerated,  but  only  those  are  given  which  contrast 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  mammals  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the 
reptiles  on  the  other.  Tlie  inferior  vertebrates  are  distinguished  liy  so 
many  salient  characters  and  are  so  widely  separated  from  tlie  liiglicr  that 
they  need  not  be  compared  with  the  present  class. 

Although  birds  are  of  course  readily  recognizable  by  the  observer,  and  are 
definable  at  once,  existing  under  present  conditions,  as  warm-blooded  \  erte- 
brates,  witli  the  anterior  members  primitively  adapted  for  flight,  —  they  are 
sometimes  aborti\-e,  —  and  covered  with  feathers,  snch  cliaracteristics  do  not 
sutiice  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  relations  of  tlie  class.  The  character- 
istics have  been  given  more  fully  in  order  to  ])eriiiit  a  comparison  l)etween 
the  members  of  the  class  and  those  of  the  mammals  and  rejitiles.  The  class 
is  without  exception  the  most  homogeneous  in  the  animal  kingdom  ;  and 
among  the  living  forms  less  differences  are  observable  than  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  natural  orders  among  other  classes.  But  still  the  differ- 
ences between  them  and  the  other  existing  forms  are  sufficient,  perhajis,  to 
authorize  the  distinction  of  the  group  as  a  class,  and  such  rank  has  always 
been  allowed  excepting  by  one  recent  naturalist. 

But  if  we  further  comjiare  the  cliaracters  of  the  class,  it  becomes  evident 
that  tho.se  shared  in  common  witli  the  reptiles  are  much  more  numerous 
than  those  shared  with  the  mammals.  In  this  respect  the  views  of  natural- 
ists have  clianged  within  recent  years.  Formerly  the  two  character- 
istics shared  with  the  mammals  —  the  ([uadrihicular  heart  and  Mariii  l)lood 
—  were  deemed  evidences  of  the  close  allinity  of  the  two  groups,  and 
they  were  consequently  combined  as  a  section  of  the  vertebrates,  under 
the  name  of  W'arm-lilooded  Vertebrates.  But  recenll\-  llu^  tendency  has 
been,  and  very  justly,  to  consider  the  birds  and  reptiles  as  members  of 
a  common  group,  sejiarated  on  the  one  hand  from  the  mammals  and 
on  tlie  other  from  the  batrachians ;  and  to  this  combination  of  liirds  and 
reptiles  has  been  given  the  name  Scmropsida. 

1  Dr.  Coues,  in  lii,s  "Key  to  North  Aniprican  Birds,"  gives  an  able  and  extended  article  on 
the  general  eharacteristies  of  birds,  and  on  their  internal  and  e.xtei'nal  anatomy,  to  which  we 
refer  our  readers.  A  paper  by  Profe.ssor  E.  S.  Morse  in  the  "Annals  of  the  New  Yoik  Lyceum  of 
Natural  History"  (X,  1869),  "  On  the  Carpus  and  Tarsus  of  Birds,"  is  of  niueli  soientific  value. 

'^  Cai-us  and  C.ei-staecker  (Handbneh  der  Zoologie,  1868,  191)  present  tlu'  loUowing  definition 
of  liirds  as  a  (^lass  :  — 

Aves.  Skin  eoveivd  wholly  or  in  jnirt  with  feathers.  Anterior  pair  of  limbs,  rnnvertcd  into 
wing.s,  generally  used  in  lliglit ;  sometimes  rudimentary.  Occiput  with  a  single  cundyle.  Jaws 
encased  in  horny  sheaths,  which  form  a  bill  ;  lower  .jaw  of  several  elements  and  articulated  behind 
with  a  di.stinct  ijuadrate  bone  attached  to  the  skull.  Heart  with  double  aniicle  and  double  ven- 
tricle. Air-spaces  connected  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  the  lungs  ;  the  .skeleton  more  or  less 
pnc'\nnatic.  DIaidiiagm  incomplete.  Pelvis  generally  open.  Re))roducfion  by  eggs,  fertilized 
within  the  body,  and  hatched  externally,  either  by  incubation  or  by  solar  heat ;  the  shells  cal- 
careous and  hanl. 
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As  already  indicated,  the  range  of  ^'ariation  within  this  class  is  extremely 
limited ;  and  it  our  views  respecting  the  tuxunomic  value  of  the  sub- 
divisions are  infiueuced  by  this  condition  of  things,  we  are  obliged  to  deny 
to  the  groups  of  living  birds  the  right  which  has  generally  been  conceded 
of  ranking  as  ortlers. 

The  greatest  tlistinctions  existing  among  the  living  members  of  the  class 
are  exhibited  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Ostriches  and  Kiwis  and  the  related 
forms,  and  on  the  other  by  all  the  remaining  birds. 

These  contrasted  groups  have  been  regarded  by  Professor  Huxley  as  of 
ordinal  value;  l)ut  the  differences  are  so  slight,  in  comparison  with  those 
which  have  received  ordinal  distinction  in  other  classes,  that  the  expe- 
diency of  gi^'ing  them  that  value  is  extremely  doubtful ;  and  they  can 
be  combined  into  one  order,  wliich  may  appropriately  bear  the  name  of 
£i'rhipidi'r/i. 

An  objection  has  been  urged  to  this  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  tlie  class,  on  the  ground  that  the  peculiar  adaptation  for  flight, 
which  is  the  prominent  characteristic  of  birds,  is  incapable  of  being  combined 
with  a  wider  range  of  form.  This  is,  at  most,  an  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  the  slight  range  of  variation,  and  should  not  therefore  affect  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  fact  (thereby  admitted)  in  a  classification  based  on  morphological 
characteristics.  But  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  flight  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  extreme  modifications,  not  only  of  the  organs  of 
flight,  but  of  other  parts,  as  is  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  bats  and  the 
extinct  pterodactyls. 

Nor  is  the  class  of  birds  as  now  limited  confined  to  the  single  order  of 
M'hicli  only  we  liave  living  representatives.  In  fossil  forms  we  have,  if  the 
differences  assumed  be  confirmed,  types  of  two  distinct  orders,  one  being 
represented  by  the  genus  Arclta-optcryj:  and  another  Ijy  the  genera  Ichthi/ornis 
and  Apatornis  of  Marsh.  The  first  has  been  named  Sanrurw  by  Hffickel ; 
the  second  Irhthyornifhidcs  by  Marsh. 

Compelled  thus  to  question  the  existence  of  any  groups  of  ordinal  A'alue 
among  recent  birds,  we  proceed  now  to  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  natu- 
ral subdivisions  should  be  based.  The  prominent  features  in  the  classification 
of  the  class  until  recently  have  been  the  divisions  into  groups  distinguished 
by  their  adaptation  for  different  modes  of  life ;  that  is,  whether  aerial  or  for 
progression  on  laud,  for  wading  or  for  swimming  ;  or,  again,  into  Land  and 
Water  Birds.  Such  groups  liave  a  certain  value  as  simjily  artificial  combi- 
nations, but  we  must  not  be  considered  as  thereby  committing  ourselves  to 
such  a  system  as  a  natural  one. 

Tlie  time  has  scarcely  arrived  to  ju.stify  any  system  of  classification 
hitherto  proposed,  and  we  can  only  have  a  sure  foundation  after  an  exhaust- 
ive study  of  the  osteology,  as  well  as  the  neurology  and  splanchnology,  of  the 
various  members.  Enough,  however,  has  already  been  done  to  convince  us 
that  the  subdivision  of  the  class  into  Land  and  Water  Birds  does  not  express 
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tlie  true  relations  of  the  members  embraced  under  those  heads.  Enough 
has  also  been  adduced  to  eualile  us  to  group  many  forms  into  families  and 
somewhat  more  comprehensive  groups,  definable  by  osteological  and  other 
characters.  Such  are  the  Charadrimoi'phre,  Cecomorphae,  Alectoromorphse, 
Pteroclomorjihie,  Peristeromorphte,  Coracomorphie,  Cypselomorpha?,  Celeo- 
morplia',  Aetomorjihie,  and  several  others.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  true  clew  to  the  afSnities  of  the  groups  thus  determined  has  been  found 
in  the  relations  of  tlie  vomer  and  contiguous  bones.  The  families,  too,  have 
been  probably,  in  a  number  of  cases,  especially  for  the  passerine  birds,  too 
much  circumscribed.  The  progress  of  systematic  ornithology,  however,  has 
been  so  rapid  within  the  last  few  years,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that 
in  a  second  edition  of  this  work  the  means  may  be  furnished  for  a  strictly 
scientific  classification  and  sequence  of  the  families.  (T.  N.  G.) 

A  primary  di\ision  of  recent  birds  may  be  made  by  separation  of  tlie 
(«)  Batitcc,  or  struthious  birds  and  their  allies, —  in  which  the  sternum  lias 
no  keel,  is  developed  from  lateral  paired  centres  of  ossification,  and  in  wliich 
there  are  numerous  other  structiiral  peculiarities  of  high  taxonomic  import, — 
from  the  (h)  Carinaicr,  including  all  remaining  birds  of  the  present  geologic 
ejwcli.  Other  primary  divisions,  such  as  that  into  A/trices  and  I'nnvccs 
of  Bonaparte,  or  the  corresponding  yet  somewhat  modified  and  injproved 
Pitilopaales  and  Ptilopa»hs  of  Sund(>\-all,  are  oj)en  to  the  serious  objections 
tliat  tliey  ignore  tlie  profound  distinctions  between  struthious  and  other 
birds,  require  too  numerous  exceptions,  cannot  be  primarily  determined  by 
examination  of  adult  specimens,  and  are  based  upon  pliysiological  considera- 
tions not  necessarily  co-ordinate  with  actual  physical  structure. 

In  the  following  scheme,  without  attempting  to  indicate  positive  taxo- 
nomic rank,  and  witliout  committing  myself  finally,  I  present  a  number 
of  liigher  gi'oups  into  which  Carinate  birds  may  be  di\'ided,  capalile  of  ap- 
proximately exact  definition,  and  apparently  of  approximately  equivalent 
taxonomic  value.  Poiuts  of  the  arrangement  are  freely  drawn  from  the 
writings  of  various  authors,  as  will  he  perceived  by  those  competent  to  judge 
without  special  references.  I  am  particularly  indebted,  however,  to  the 
late  admirable  and  highly  important  work  of  Professor  Sundevall,'  from 
wliich  very  many  cliaracters  are  directly  borrowed.  The  arrangement,  in 
effect,  is  a  modification  of  that  adopted  by  me  in  the  "  Key  to  Xortli  Ameri- 
can Birds,"  upon  considerations  similar  to  those  herewith  implied.  Tlie 
main  jMjints  of  difference  are  non-recognition  of  three  leading  groups  of 
aerial,  terrestrial,  and  natatorial  birds,  —  groups  without  morphological  basis, 
resting  simply  upon  teleological  modification ;  a  general  depreciation  of  the 
taxonomic  value  of  the  several  groups,  conformabl}'  with  the  considerations 
presented  in  tlie  preceding  pages  of  this  work  ;  abolishing  of  tlie  group 
Grallatores ;  and  recognition  of  a  primary  group  Sphcnisci.^ 

'  Mctliodi  naturalis  avhim  disponendarum.  tentameM.     Stockliolm,  1872-73. 

°  This  group  is  insusceptible  of  definition.     The  wading  birds,  as  usually  allocated,   do  not 
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A.  PASSERES.'  Hallux  invariably  piesont,  completely  iucamlifiit,  sepa- 
rately movable  by  specialization  of  the  flexor  haUucis  longas,  witli  enlarged 
base  and  its  claw  larger  than  that  of  the  middle  digit.  Neither  second  nor 
fourth  toe  versatile:  joints  of  toes  always  2,  3,  4,  5,  from  first  to  fourth. 
Wing-coverts  comparatively  short  and  few  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  least 
coverts  upon  the  plica  alaris,  arranged  in  only  two  series,  the  greater  of 
which  does  not  reach  beyond  the  middle  of  the  secondary  remiges.'  Rec- 
trices  twelve  (with  rare  anomalous  exceptions).  Musical  apparatus  [jresent 
in  greater  or  less  development  and  complexity.  Palate  wgithognathous. 
Sternum  of  one  particular  mould,  single-notched.  Carotid  single  (sinistra). 
Nature  highly  altricial  and  psilopiedic. 

a.  Oscines.^  Sides  of  the  tarsus  covered  in  most  or  all  of  their  extent 
^vitli  two  undivided  liorny  plates  meeting  behind  in  a  sharp  ridge  (ex- 
cept in  Alaudidm ;  one  of  the  plates  imperfectly  divided  in  a  few  other 
forms).  Musical  apparatus  highly  developed,  consisting  of  several  dis- 
tinct pairs  of  syringeal  muscles.  Primaries  nine  only,  or  ten  with  the 
first  frequently  spurious,  rarely  over  two  thirds  the  length  of  the 
longest,  never  equalling  the  longest. 

b.  Clamatores.''  Sides  of  the  tarsus  covered  with  divided  plates  or 
scales  variously  arranged,  its  hinder  edge  blunt.  Musical  apparatus 
weak  and  imperfect,  of  few  or  incompletely  distinguished  syringeal 
muscles  (as  far  as  known).  Primaries  ten  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
first  usually  equalling  or  exceeding  the  rest. 

B.  PICARI.a3.^  Hallux  inconsiderable,  weak  or  wanting,  not  always  in- 
cumbent, not  separately  movable  by  distinction  of  a  special  muscle,  its  claw 
not  longer  than  that  of  the  middle  toe  unless  of  exceptional  shape  (e.  g.  Cen- 
t7-opiis).  Second  or  fourth  toe  frequently  versatile ;  third  and  fourth  fre- 
quently with  decreased  number  of  joints.  Wing-covei'ts  for  the  most  part 
larger  and  in  more  numerous  series  than  in  Pusseres,  the  greater  series 
reaching  beyond  the  middle  of  the  secondary  quills  (except  in  many  Pici 
and  some  others).  Rectrices  commonly  ten  (eight  to  twelve).  Primaries 
always  ten,  the  first  only  exceptionally  short  (as  in  Pici).  Musical  appara- 
tus wanting,  or  consisting  of  a  muscular  mass,  or  of  not  more  than  three 
pairs  of  syringeal  muscles.  Palate  desmognathous  or  Eegithognathous. 
Sternum  of  non -passerine  charactei',  its  posterior  border  entire  or  doubly 
notched  or  fenestrate.  Carotid  single  or  double.  Nature  completely  al- 
tricial, but  young  sometimes  hatched  with  down"  (e.  g.  Caprimuhjidm). 

possess  in  common  one  single  character  not  also  to  be  found  in  other  groups,  nor  is  the  colloca- 
tion of  their  characters  jieculiar. 

^  Corresponding  closely  with  the  Linn;ean  and  earlier  Sundevalliaii  acceptation  of  the  term. 
E([uivalent  to  the  later  Oscincs  of  Sundevall. 

^  As  remarked  by  Sundevall,  exceptions  to  the  diagnostic  pertinence  of  these  two  characters 
of  hind  claw  and  wing-coverts  taken  together  are  scarcely  found.  For,  in  those  non-passerine 
birds,  as  Maplores  and  some  fferodiones,  in  which  the  claw  is  enlarged,  the  wing-coverts  are 
otherwise  disposed  ;  and  similarly  when,  as  in  many  Pici  and  elsewhere,  the  coverts  are  of  a  pas- 
serine character,  the  feet  are  highly  diverse. 

'  Laminiplaiitares  of  Sundevall  plus  Alaudidm. 

*  SciUcllij)!  ante  res  of  Sundevall  minus  Almi.dida;. 

^  Nearly  equivalent  to  the  Linnajan  Piac.     Equal  to  the  late  (1873)  Volucres  of  Sundevall. 

°  A  polymorphic  group,  perfectly  distinguished  from  Pasxcres  by  the  above  characters  in  which, 
for  the  most  part,  it  appro.vimates  to  one  or  another  of  the  following  lower  groups,  from  whifh, 
severally,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  inapplicability  of  the  characters  noted  beyond.    My  divisions 
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a.  Cypseli.  Palate  segithognathous.  Wings  lengthened  in  their  ter- 
minal portions,  abbreviated  basally,  with  the  first  primary  not  reduced. 
Tail  of  ten  rectrices.  BUI  fissirostral  or  tenuirostral.  Feet  never  zygo- 
dactyle  nor  syndactyle,  small,  weak,  scarcely  fitted  for  locomotion ; 
hallux  often  elevated  or  lateral  or  reversed ;  front  toes  usually  webbed 
at  base,  or  with  abnormal  ratio  of  phalanges  in  length  and  number,  or 
both.  Sternum  deep-keeled,  usually  entire  or  else  doubly  notched  or 
perforate.  Syringeal  muscles  not  more  than  one  pair. 
h.  Cuculi.  Palate  desmognathous.  Wings  not  peculiar  in  brevity  of 
proximal  or  length  of  distal  portions,  and  with  first  primary  not  reduced. 
Tail  of  eight  to  twelve  rectrices.  Bill  of  indeterminate  form,  never 
cered;  tongue  not  extensile.  Feet  variously  modified  by  versatility 
or  reversion  of  either  first,  second,  or  fourth  toes,  or  by  cohesion  for  a 
great  distance  of  third  and  fourth,  or  by  absence  or  rudimentary  condi- 
tion of  first  or  second  ;  often  highly  scansorial,  rarely  ambulatorial. 
Syringeal  muscles  two  pairs  at  most. 

c.  Pici.  Palate  "  exhibiting  a  simplification  and  degradation  of  the 
regithognathous  structure  "  (Huxley)  ;  wings  bearing  out  this  passerine 
affinity  in  the  common  reduction  of  the  first  primary  and  the  restriction 
of  the  greater  coverts.  Tail  of  ten  perfect  rectrices  and  usually  a  sup- 
plementary pair.  Rostrum  hard,  straight,  narrow,  subequal  to  head, 
with  commonly  extensile  and  vermiform  but  not  fin-eate  tongue.  Feet 
highly  scansorial.  Fourth  toe  permanently  reversed ;  basal  phalanges 
of  toes  abbreviated.  Sternum  doul)ly  notched.  Salivary  glands  highly 
develo]ie(l.     Hyoidean  apparatus  peculiar. 

C.  PSITTACI.  Bill  enormously  thick,  short,  high,  much  arched  from  the 
base,  the  upper  mandible  strongly  hooked  at  the  end,  cered  at  base,  and 
freely  movable  by  comi>lete  articulation  with  the  forehead,  the  under  man- 
dible with  short,  broad,  truncate  symphysis.  Feet  permanently  zygodactyle 
by  reversion  of  the  fourth  toe,  which  articulates  by  a  double  facet.  Tarsi 
reticulate.  Syrinx  peculiarly  constructed  of  three  pairs  of  intrinsic  muscles. 
Tongue  short,  thick,  fleshy.  Sternum  entire  or  fenestrate.  Clavicles  weak, 
defective,  or  wanting.  Orbit  more  or  less  completed  by  approach  or  union 
of  postorbital  process  and  lachrymal.     Altricial;  psilopsedic. 

D.  RAPTORES.  Bill  usually  powerful,  adapted  for  tearing  flesh,  strongly 
(U'curved  ami  hooked  at  the  end,  furnished  with  a  cere  in  which  the  nostrils 
open.  Feet  strongly  flexible,  with  large,  sharp,  much  curved  claws  gradually 
narrowed  from  base  to  tip,  convex  on  the  sides,  that  of  the  second  toe  larger 
than  that  of  the  fourili  toe,  and  the  hinder  not  smaller  than  the  second  one. 
Feet  never  permanently  zygodactyle,  though  fom'th  toe  often  versatile ;  an- 
terior toes  commonly  with  one  basal  web:  hallux  considerable  and  com- 
pletely incumbent  (except  Catliartidoe).  Legs  feathered  to  the  suBVago  or 
beyond.  Rectrices  twelve  (with  rare  exceptions) ;  primaries  sinuate  or 
emarginate  (with  rare  exceptions).  Sternum  singly  or  doubly  notched  or 
fenestrate.  Palate  desmognathous.  Carotids  double.  Syrinx  wanting  or 
developed  witli  only  one  pair  of  muscles.  Altricial ;  the  young  being  weak 
and  hflp]c-ss.  vet  ptilopa'dic.  being  downy  at  birth. 

E.  COLITMB^.  Bill  straight,  compressed,  horny  at  the  vaulted  tip,  which 
is  separated  by  a  constriction  from  the  soft  membranous  basal  portion.   Nos- 

of  Picarue  correspond  respectivfly  to  the  Ci/psdomorpJue,  Coccygomorphm,  and  Cdcomorphx  of 
Hnxley,  from  whom  many  of  the  characters  are  borrowed. 
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trils  beneath  a  soft,  tumid  valve.  Tomia  of  the  mandibles  mutually  apposed. 
Frontal  feathers  sweeping  in  strongly  convex  outUne  across  base  of  upper 
mandible.  Legs  feathered  to  the  tarsus  or  beyond.  Hallux  incumbent  (with 
few  exceptions);  and  front  toes  rarely  webbed  at  base.  Tarsus  with  small 
scutella  in  front,  or  oftener  reticulate,  the  envelope  rather  membranous 
than  corneous.  Head  very  small.  Plumage  without  after-shafts.  One  pair 
of  syringeal  muscles.  Sternum  doubly  notched,  or  notched  and  fenestrate 
on  each  side.  Carotids  double.  Palate  schizognathous.  Monogamous, 
and  highly  altricial  and  psilopa^dic. 

F.  GALLIN.S:.  Bill  generally  short,  stout,  convex,  with  an  obtuse 
vaulted  tiji,  ccjineous  except  in  the  nasal  fossa,  and  without  constriction  in 
its  continuity.  Nostrils  scaled  or  feathered.  Tomia  of  upper  mandible  over- 
lapping. Frontal  feathers  forming  re-entrant  outline  at  the  base  of  upper 
mandible.  Legs  usually  feathered  to  the  tarsus  or  beyond.  Hallux  ele- 
vated, with  few  exceptions  (e.  g.  Cracidos  and  Megapodidce),  smaller  than  the 
anterior  toes,  occasionally  wanting  (as  in  the  Hemipods).  Tarsus,  when  not 
feathered,  generally  broadly  scutellate.  Front  toes  commonly  webbed  at 
base.  Claws  blunt,  little  curved.  Wings  strong,  short,  and  concavo-convex. 
Eectrices  commonly  more  than  twelve.  Head  small.  Plumage  usually 
afler-shafted.  Carotids  double  (except  Turnicidce  and  Megapodidce).  No 
intrinsic  syringeal  muscles.  Sternum  very  deeply,  generally  doubly,  notched. 
Palatu  sc'liizoirnatlious.     Chiefly  polygamous.    Priecocial  and  ptilopajdic. 

G.  I1IMICOL.S.  Tibiffi  bare  of  feathers  for  a  variable  (sometimes  very 
slight)  distance  above  the  suffrago.  Legs  commonly  lengthened,  some- 
times excessively  so,  and  neck  usually  produced  in  corresponding  ratio. 
Tarsi  scutellate  or  reticulate.  Toes  never  coherent  at  base ;  cleft,  or  united 
for  a  short  distance  by  one  or  two  small  movable  basal  webs  (palmate  only 
in  Recurvirostm,  lobate  only  in  Phnlaropodidce).  Hallux  always  reduced, 
obviously  elevated  and  free,  or  wanting;  giving  a  foot  of  cursorial  char- 
acter. Wings,  with  few  exceptions,  lengthened,  pointed,  and  flat;  the  inner 
primaries  and  outer  secondaries  very  short,  forming  a  strong  re-entrance  on 
the  posterior  border  of  the  wing.  Tail  shorter  than  the  wing,  of  simple 
form,  and  of  few  feathers,  except  in  certain  Snipes.  Head  globose,  sloping 
rapidly  down  to  the  contracted  base  of  the  bill,  completely  feathered  (except 
Philomachus  ^).  Gape  of  bill  short  and  constricted ;  tip  usually  obtuse ; 
bill  weak  and  flexible.  Rostrum  commonly  lengthened,  and  more  or  less 
terete  and  slender;  membranous  wholly  or  in  great  part,  without  hard  cut- 
ting edges.  Nostrils  narrow,  placed  low  down,  entirely  surrounded  with 
soft  skin ;  nasal  fossa3  extensive.  Palate  schizognathous.  Sternum  usually 
doubly,  sometimes  singly,  notched.  Carotids  double.  Pterylosis  of  a  par- 
ticular pattern.  Nature  priecocial  and  ptilop^dic.  Comprising  the  "  Plover- 
Snipe  "  group ;  species  of  medium  and  small  size,  with  never  extremely 
compressed  or  depressed  body ;  more  or  less  aquatic,  living  on  plains  and 
in  open  places,  usually  near  water,  nesting  on  the  ground,  where  the  young 
run  freely  at  birth. 

H.  HERODIONES.  Tibite  naked  below.  Legs  and  neck  much  length- 
ened in  corresponding  ratio.  Toes  long,  slender,  never  coherent  at  base, 
where  cleft,  or  with  movable  basal  webbing.  Hallux  (as  compared  with 
that  of  the  preceding  and  following  group)  lengthened,  free,  and  either 
perfectly  incumbent  or  but  little  elevated,  with  a  large  claw,  giving  a  foot  of 
insessorial  character.  Wings  commonly  obtuse,  but  broad  and  ample,  with- 
out marked  re-entrance  on  posterior  border,  the  intermediate  reniiges  not 
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being  mucli  abbreviated.  Tail  short  and  few-feathered.  Head  narrow,  co- 
nico-elongated,  gradually  contracting  to  the  large,  stout  base  of  the  bill ;  the 
loral  and  orbital  I'egion,  or  the  whole  head,  naked.  Gape  of  the  bill  deeply 
fissured;  tip  usually  acute;  tomia  hard  and  cutting.  Bill  conico-elongate, 
always  longer  than  the  head,  stout  and  firm.  Kostrils  small,  placed  high 
up,  with  entirely  bony  and  horny,  or  only  .slightly  membranous,  surround- 
ings. Pterylosis  nearly  peculiar  in  the  presence,  almost  throughout  the 
group,  of  powder-down  tracts,  rarely  found  elsewhere ;  pterylse  very  narrow. 
Palate  desmognathous  Carotids  double.  Altricial.  Comprising  the  Herons, 
Storks,  Ibises,  etc.  (not  Cranes).  Species  usually  of  large  stature,  with  com- 
pressed body  and  very  long  S-bent  neck;  perching  and  nesting  usually  in 
trees,  bushes,  or  other  high  places  near  water;  young  hatching  weak,  scarcely 
feathered,  and  reared  in  the  nest. 

I.  ALECTORIDES.'  Tibije  naked  below.  Neck,  legs,  and  feet  much  as 
in  the  la.st  gruiip,  but  liallux  reduced  and  obviously  elevated,  with  small 
claw,  the  resulting  foot  cursorial  (natatorial  and  lobate  in  Fulka).  AV'ings 
and  tail  commonly  ;is  in  Herodinnes.  Head  less  narrowed  and  conic  than  in 
the  last,  fully  feathered  or  with  extensive  baldness  (not  with  definite  naked- 
ness of  loral  and  orbital  regions).  Bill  of  various  shape,  usually  lengthened 
and  obtuse,  never  extensively  membranous.  Rictus  moderate.  Nostrils 
lower  than  in  Ilerodiunes.  Pterylosis  not  peculiar.  Palate  schizognathous. 
Carotids  double.  Nature  piwcocial  and  ptilopxdic.  Comprising  the  Cranes 
and  Rails  and  their  allies ;  the  former  agreeing  with  the  Herodiones  super- 
ficially in  st.iture,  etc.,  but  highly  diverse  in  the  schizognathous  palate, 
pnwocial  natiu-e,  etc. 

J.  LAMELLIROSTRES.  Feet  palmate;  tibi;iB  feathered  (except  Ph«- 
nicupterus).  Legs  near  centre  of  equilibrium  of  the  body,  its  axis  horizontal 
in  walking ;  not  lengthened  except  in  Phoenkopterus.  Knee-joint  rarely 
exserted  beyond  general  skin  of  the  body.  Wings  moderate,  reaching  wlien 
folded  to,  but  not  beyond,  the  usually  short  and  rounded  (exceptionally  long 
and  cuneate)  tail.  Feet  tetradactyle  (except  sometimes  in  Phcenicopterus) ; 
hallux  reduced,  elevated  and  free,  often  independently  lobate.  Bill  lamel- 
late, i.  e.,  furnished  along  each  commissural  edge  with  a  regular  scries  of 
mutually  adajjted  lamina;  or  tooth-like  processes,  with  which  correspond 
certain  laciniate  processes  of  the  fleshy  tongue,  which  ends  in  a  horny  tip. 
Bill  large,  thick,  high  at  base,  depressed  towards  the  end,  membranous  to 
the  broad  obtuse  tip,  which  is  occupied  by  a  horny  "  nail "  of  various  shape. 
Nostrils  patent,  never  tubular;  nasal  fossse  slight.  No  gular  pouch.  Plu- 
mage dense,  to  resist  water.  Eyes  very  small.  Head  high,  compressed, 
with  lengthened,  sloping  frontal  region.  Palate  desmognathous.  Repro- 
duction pi-iccocial;  young  ptilopiedic.  Eggs  numerous.  Carotids  double. 
Sternum  sinL'lc-niitnlied.  Comprising  Flamingoes  and  all  the  Anserine  birds. 
K.  STEGANOPODES.  Feet  totipalmat« ;  hallux  lengthened,  nearly  in- 
(Himljent,  semilateral,  completely  united  with  the  second  toe  by  a  full  web. 
Tibia;  feathered ;  position  of  legs  with  reference  to  axis  of  body  variable, 
but  generally  far  po.sterior ;  knee-joint  not  free.  Wings  and  tail  variable. 
Bill  of  very  variable  shape,  never  lamellate,  wholly  corneous;  its  tomia 
often  serrate ;  external  nares  very  small  or  finally  abortive.  A  prominent 
naked  gular  pouch.     Tarsi  reticulate.     Sternum  entire  or  nearly  so ;  furcu- 

^  Groups  O.,  H.,  and  I.  are  respectively  equal  to  the  Charadriomnrpha:,  Pelanjomarpha,  and 
GeranomorpluE  of  Huxley. 
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luin  connucnt  witli  its  keel.  Carotids  douljje.  Palate  highly  desmogna- 
thous.  Reproduction  aliricial;  young  psilopiedic  or  ptilop<edic.  Eggs 
threap  or  fewer. 

Li.  LONGIPENNES.  (To  mo.st  of  the  characters  of  the  group  here  given 
the  genus  Ilalndroma  is  a  signal  exception,  though  unquestionably  belong- 
ing here.)  Feet  palmate.  Tibia;  feathered.  Legs  at  or  near  centre  of  equi- 
librium, affording  horizontal  position  of  axis  of  body  in  walking.  Knee 
scarcely  buried  in  common  integument;  tibia  sometimes  with  a  long  apo- 
physis. Hallux  elevated,  free,  functionless ;  very  small,  rudimentary,  or 
wanting.  Rostrum  of  variable  shape,  usually  compressed  and  straight  to 
the  hooked  end,  sometimes  entirely  straight  and  acute,  commonly  length- 
ened, always  corneous,  without  serration  or  true  lamellae.  Nostrils  of  vari- 
ous forms,  tubular  or  simply  fissured,  never  abortive.  No  gular  pouch. 
Wings  very  long  and  pointed,  surpassing  the  base  and  often  the  end  of  the 
large,  well-formed,  few-feathered  tail.  Carotids  double.  Palate  schizog- 
nathous.  Reproduction  altricial ;  young  ptilopiedic.  Eggs  three  or  fewer. 
Habit  highly   volueral. 

M,  PYGOPODES.  Feet  palmate  or  lobate.  Tibia;  feathered,  often  with 
a  long  apophysis,  always  buried  in  counnon  integument  nearly  to  the  heel- 
joint,  necessitating  a  more  or  less  erect  posture  of  the  body  on  land,  where 
progression  is  difficult.  Hallux  small,  elevated  or  wanting;  feet  lobate  or 
palmate.  Bill  of  indeterminate  shape,  wholly  corneous,  never  lamellate  or 
serrate,  nor  with  gular  pouch.  Nostrils  not  abortive.  Wings  very  short, 
reaching  scarcely  or  not  to  the  base,  never  to  the  tip,  of  the  .short,  some- 
times rudimentary,  tail.  Palate  schizognathous.  Carotid  usually  double, 
sometimes  single  (in  Podiceps  and  Mergulus).  Nature  altricial  or  prrecocial; 
young  ptiloprrdir.     Highly  natatorial. 

fi.  SPHENISCI.  With  general  characters  of  the  last  group,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  unique  ptilosis  and  wing-structure,  etc.  Plumage  without 
apteria,  of  singularly  modified  scale-like  feathers  on  most  parts ;  no  devel- 
oped remiges.  Wings  unfit  for  flight,  insusceptible  of  perfect  flexion  or 
extension,  very  short,  with  peculiarly  flattened  bones  and  stable  articulations. 
Skeleton  non-pneumatic.  Many  bones,  terete  in  ordinary  birds,  here  flattened. 
Metatarsal  bone  flattened  transversely,  doubly  fenestrate.  Hallux  elevated, 
lateral,  minute,  free.  No  free  pollex.  Two  anconal  sesamoids ;  patella 
from  double  centres;  tibia  without  apophysis;  a  free  tarsal  ossicle.  Ster- 
num with  long  lateral  apophyses.  Pelvic  connections  unstable.  Caro- 
tids double.  Comprising  only  the  Penguins.  Confined  to  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Having  thus  presented  and  defined  an  arrangement  of  the  higlier  group.s 
into  which  recent  Carinate  birds  are  susceptible  of  division,  I  next  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  North  American  Families  of  birds  wliicli  the 
autliors  of  the  present  work  have  provisionally  adopted  as  suitable  to 
the  end  they  had  in  view.  Professor  Baird  urges  the  caution  that  the 
scheme  is  intended  merely  for  the  convenient  determination  of  the  North 
American  species,  aware  that  in  many  instances  diagnoses  or  antitheses  of 
entire  pertinence  in  such  application  would  fail  or  be  negatived  by  con- 
sideration of  the  e.xotic  forms.  The  arrangement  of  tlie  families  here 
adopted  is  essentially  that  presented  in  18.38  in  Professor  Baird's  "  Birds  of 
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Xortli  America,"  modified  somewhat  in  accordance  with  more  recent  views 
of  Professor  Sundevall  and  others.  But  before  proceeding  to  tlie  analysis 
of  the  families,  I  will  introduce  an  artificial  clew  to  the  preceding  higlier 
groups  as  adopted,  so  far  as  they  are  rejiresented  by  North  American 
species. 

ARTIFICIAL   KKY   TO   THK   FOKECOINO    HIGHER   GROUPS, 

By  means  of  which  any  North  Amei-imn  bird  may  be  readily  referred  to  tJuit  group  to  xchich  it 

is  lield  to  belong. 

I.     Toes  3  ;  2  in  IVoiil,  1  Iji-liiiid (Pici)     Vlcxv.\s.. 

II.     Toe.s  3  ;  all  in  front.     Toe.s  deft  or  semipalmate Limicolje. 

Toe.s  palmate.     Nostrils  tubular   ....      Loxgipesnes. 
Nostrils  not  tubular  .  Pygopodes. 

III.  Toes  4  ;  2  in  front,  '2  behind.      Bill  eered  and  hooked P.slTTACi. 

Bill  neither  cered  nor  hooked.     (Cucu/i  or  Pici)     Pic.\ri.e. 

IV.  Toes  4  ;  3  in  front,  1  behind. 

1.  Toes  .syudactyle (Cuctili)     Pic.4lil.E. 

2.  Toes  totipalmate  (all  four  full-webbed)   ......    Steg.\nopodes. 

3.  Toes  palmate.     Bill  eun-ed  up  .......         hniKOLlE. 

Bill  not  eurved  up  ;  lamellate        .  .  Lamelliro.stres. 

not  lamellate  ;  hallux  lobate         .      Pygopodes. 

hallux  not  lobate     LoNGIPENNES. 

4.  Toes  lobate.     Tail  rudimentary  .         .  .      Py'gopodes. 

Tail  perfeet.     A  homy  frontal  .sliield  Alectokides. 

No  horny  frontal  shield  ....        LlMlcoL^. 

5.  Toes  semipalmate  ;  joined  by  evident  movable  basal  web  (A). 

6.  Toes  cleft  to  the  base,  or  there  immovably  coherent  (B). 
A.    Hind  toe  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  rest. 

Tibiie  naked  below.     Nostrils  perforate Alectokides. 

Nostrils  imperforate.     Tarsi  reticulate.     Head  bald  .       HEnoDioxEs. 

Head  feathered       Limicol*;. 
Tarsi  scutellate  in  front     .        .        Limicol.e. 

Tibiffi  feathered  below.    Nostrils  perforate R-A.ptokes. 

No.strils  imperforate.     Gape  reaching  below  eye.  (Cypseli)    PiCAia.ffi. 
Gape  not  reaching  below  eye       .     Gallin.e. 
AA.    Hind  toe  inserted  on  the  level  of  the  rest. 

Tibia;  naked  below Hekodiones. 

Tibiae  feathered  below.     Bill  cered  and  hooked Raptores. 

Bill  not  cered.     Nasal  membrane  soft  an<l  tumid      .         Columb*. 
Na-sal  scale  hard  and  flat     .         .         .     Gallin.jb. 
B>    Hind  toe  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  rest. 

Gape  reaching  below  eye {Cyi>seli)     Picaki*. 

Gape  not  below  eye.     First  priniaiy  emarginate  or  about  equal  to  2d      .         .         Limicol.^;. 
First  primary  not  emarginate  and  much  shorter  than  2d,  Alectorides. 
BB«    Hind  toe  inserted  on  the  level  of  the  rest. 

Nostrils  opening  beneath  soft  swollen  membrane    .         .         .         .         .         •         Columb.e. 

Nostrils  otherwise.     Bill  cered  and  hooked Raptores. 

Bill  otherwise.     Secondaries  only  .six     .        .  (Cypseli)     Picari.^. 

Secondaries  more  than  six  («)   .         .         .    Passeres. 

(a)   Primaries  10  ;  the  1st  more  than  §  as  long  as  the  longest.    (GlamcUores)   Passeres. 

Primaries  in;  the  1st  not?  as  long  as  the  longest.  )    (o,,,-„^,)     ,         .Passeres. 

Primaries  9.  ) 
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Keeurriug  now  to  cousideratiou  of  the  Xurtli  Aiuerican  Fnuti/ifs  of  the 
foregoiug  higher  groups,  I  take  up  the  latter  in  the  natural  order  in  which 
they  have  been  presented,  giving  under  head  of  each  such  group  an  analysis 
of  the  North  American  families  by  which  it  is  re^jresented,  reiterating  the 
caution  that  the  characters  are  drawn  up  only  with  reference  to  the  North 
American  genera,  and  are,  consequently,  not  necessarily  or  always  applicable 
upon  wider  considerations.  These  analyses  are  made  as  nearly  natural  as 
the  state  of  the  case  permits,  but  I  seize  upon  any  obvious  external  char- 
acters which  may  be  afforded,  without  regard  to  their  morphological  sig- 
nificance or  taxonomic  value. 

AN.A.LYSIS    OF   THE    F.\MILIES    OF    PASSERES. 

A.  Oscines.  ilu.sical  apparatus  highly  developed.  Back  of  tarsus  undivided, 
or  I'omied  ul'  a  few  suutella  distinct  from  those  lapping  over  the  front.  First 
primary  wanting,  spurious,  or  at  most  not  over  two  thirds  tlie  length  of  the 
longest. 

a.   Each  side  of  tarsus  covered  with  a  plate  undivided  in  most  or  all  of  its 
length,  and  meeting  its  fellow  in  a  sharp  ridge  behind. 
6.   Primaries  only  nine. 

c.   Bill  triangular,  depressed,  about  as  wide  at  Ijase  as  long;  the 
gape  twice  as  long  as  the  culmen,  reaching  to  about  opposite  the 
•  eyes ;  tomia  straight  or  gently  curved.     No  obvious  rictal  bristles. 

Tarsi  not  longer  than  the  lateral  toe  and  claw.  Wings  long  and 
pointed,  the  first  primary  equal  to  or  longer  than  the  second.  Cen- 
tral tail-feathers  not  half  as  long  as  the  wing  .  .  .  Hinmdinidce. 
cc.  Bill  variously  conico-elongate  or  slender,  or,  if  depressed,  with 
long  rictal  bristles ;  gape  not  nearly  twice  as  long  as  culmen  ;  tomia 
straight  or  gently  curved.  Nostrils  not  obviously  nearer  culmen 
than  tomia.     Tarsus  longer  than  lateral  toe  and  claw. 

Bill  very  slender,  acute  ;  culmen  rather  concave  at  base.  Lon- 
gest secondary  acuminate,  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  primaries 
in  the  closed  wing.  Hind  claw  little  curved,  about  twice  as  long 
as  the  middle  claw.     Hind  toe  and  claw  longer  than  middle  toe 

and  claw Molacillidce. 

Bill  variously  conico-elongate  and  acute;  culmen  not  concave 
at  base.  Longest  secondary  not  acuminate,  falling  far  short  of 
primaries  in  the  closed  wing.  Hind  claw  well  curved,  not  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  middle  claw  ;  hind  toe  and  claw  not  longer  than 
middle   toe   and   claw.     Gape  ample ;  tongue  slightly  bifid   or 

brushy,  if  at  all Sylvicolidce. 

Bill  lengthened,  very  acute,  even  decurved.  Wings  and  feet  as 
in  the   last.     Gape   constricted ;    tongue  generally   deeply  bifid 

or  brushy Carebidce. 

ccc.  Bill  more  or  less  truly  conic,  usually  .<ihort,  thick;  commissure 
usually  more  or  less  evidently  aljruptly  angulated  near  the  base,  or 
with  lobe  or  tooth  further  forward.  Nostrils  oliviously  nearer  cul- 
men tlian  tomia.     Tarsus  longer  than  lateral  toe  and  claw.' 

^  In  the  tnie  conirostral  or  fringillifonii  genera  the  under  mandible  has  high  strong  tomia,  bont 
nt  an  angle  near  the  base  ;  the  coiTPsjionding  portion  of  the  ii|>per  mandible  is  doop,  so  that  the 
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Bill  stout,  tumid,  convex  in  nearly  all  its  outlines;  tomia  not 
angulated,  but  witli  one  or  more  lobes  or  nicks  in  advance  of 
the  base.  Nostrils  placed  very  high.  Other  characters  much 
as  in  Sylvkulidm.  Colors  chiefly  red  and  yellow.  One  genus  of   Tanagridw. 

Bill  truly  conic,  much  shorter  than  head,  usually  with  the  an- 
gulation evident;  no  lobe  along  middle  of  tomia,  but  usually  a 
notch  at  end.     Nostrils  placed  very  high.     Rictal  liristles  usually 

obvious FrhiijiUidxe. 

Bill  conic,  but  lengthened,  little  if  any  shorter  than  head;  the 
angulation  of  the  tomia  evident;  no  notch  at  end.    Nostrils  high. 

No  rictal  bristles         .         . Icteridce. 

bb.   Primaries  ten. 

Otherwise  with  characters  much  as  in  Ideridtc        .         .         .     Siurnidm. 
d.  Nostrils   concealed  with   antrorse   bristly  feathers  (except   in 
Psilorhinus  and  Oymnohittd)} 

Base  of  bill  sheathed  with  antrorse  bristly  featliers,  having 
lateral  branches  to  their  very  ends;  its  tip  mostly  notched. 
Basal  joint  of  middle  toe  united  only  half-way  to  the  lateral. 
Sides  of  tarsus  occupied  by  a  lateral  groove,  mostly  filled  in 
with  small  plates.  First  primary  more  than  half  as  long  as 
second.  Large,  —  over  seven  inches  .....  Corvidce. 
Base  of  bill  with  two  tufts  of  bristly  feathers,  ending  in  sim- 
ple fdaments  without  lateral  branches,  its  tip  mostly  un- 
notched.  Basal  joint  of  middle  toe  united  nearly  all  its  length 
with  the  lateral.  Sides  of  tarsus  ungrooved.  First  primary 
less  than  half  a.s  long  as  second.  Small,  —  under  seven  inches.  Parldce} 
dd.  Nostrils  exposed. 

e.  Tail  scansorial,  with  rigid  acute  featliers  Whole  bill 
.slender,  compressed,  acute,  decurved,  unnotched,  uidjristled 

Outer  toe  much  longer  than  inner CerthiidcB. 

ee.  Tail  not  scansorial,  graduated.  First  primary  not  less 
(generally  more)  than  half  as  long  as  the  second,  and  inner 
toe  united  to  the  middle  by  at  least  one  half  (usually  more) 
of  the  length  of  its  basal  joint. 

Tarsus  with  few  obscure  scutella.  Rictal  bristles  present. 
Bill  stout,  but  not  toothed  nor  hooked.  Wing  excessively 
rounded  (fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  primaries  longest),  much 
shorter  than  the  long  graduated  tail.    Size  small.   Plumage 

brown,  unhanded Chamceadce. 

Tarsus  distinctly  scntellate.      Nostrils  wholly  exposed, 

nostrils  are  nearer  the  t-ulmen  tlian  the  tomia.  Tlie  whole  bill  is  more  or  less  bent  in  its  axis  from 
the  axis  of  the  cranial  base,  so  that  the  palate  curves  down,  or  is  excavated  or,  as  it  were,  is  broken 
into  two  planes  meeting  at  an  angle,  —  one  plane  the  anterior  liaril  imperforate  roof  of  the  mouth, 
the  other  the  back  palate  where  the  internal  nares  are  situate  (Sundevall).  The  single  North 
American  genus  of  Tanarjridm  (Pyrantja)  is  here  conventionally  ranged  on  account  of  its  high 
nostrils  and  conic  bill,  although  it  does  not  show  angulation  of  the  tomia.  The  Tcteridce,  with 
obviously  angulated  tomia,  .sliade  into  the  FrincjiUida;  in  shortness  and  thickness  of  bill,  and  into 
other  families  in  its  length  and  slenrlerness. 

1  These  two  genera,  Psilorhinus  auA.  Gymnokitta,  of  the  family  Cormdm,  have  naked  nostrils, 
as  under  dd,  but  otherwise  show  the  eharaeters  of  Corvida: 

^  With  the  Piiridce  the  authors  of  this  work  include  the  Nuthatches  as  a  subfamily  SiUiiue, 
which  I  prefer  to  dissociate  and  place  as  a  group  of  equal  grade  next  to  Ccrihiida:. 
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scaled.  No  rictal  bristles,  but  loral  lealliers  with  bristly 
points.  Bill  slender,  not  notched  nor  hooked.  Wings 
and  tail  moderately  rounded ;  neither  very  much  shorter 
than  the  other.     Size  small.    Color  brown,  etc.,  the  wings 

and  tail  barred  or  undulated Troghdyiidce. 

Tarsus  distinctly  scutellate.  Nostrils  overhung  (not  con- 
cealed) with  bristly  feathers.  Rictal  bristles  present, 
strong.  Bill  powerful,  compressed,  strongly  notched, 
toothed,  and  hooked.     Wings  and  tail  moderate.     Large. 

Colors  black,  white,  and  gray Laniidm. 

eee.  Tail  not  scansorial.  First  primary  less  than  lialf  as  long 
as  the  second,'  or  about  half  as  long,  in  which  case  the  inner 
toe  is  cleft  nearly  to  its  base  {fandff). 

f.  Basal  joint  of  middle  toe  united  some  distance  with 
the  inner,  and  for  half  or  more  of  its  length  with  the 
outer  toe. 

Basal  joint  of  middle  toe  shorter  than  that  of  inner 
toe,  and  wholly  adherent  to  both  inner  and  outer  toes. 
Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  Gonys  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  lower  jaw.  Bill  stout,  high, 
compressed ;  notched  and  abruptly  hooked  at  tip  .  Vweonidcz. 
Basal  joint  of  middle  toe  not  shorter  than  that  of 
inner  toe;  united  to  the  outer  for  about  two  thirds,  to 
the  inner  for  about  one  half,  its  length.  Tarsus  not 
longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Gonys  less 
than  half  the  length  of  the  under  jaw.  Bill  triangular, 
much   depressed  at  base,   moderately   notched,   and 

hooked  at  tip  = Ampelidce. 

Basal  joint  of  middle   toe  shorter  than  that  of  tlie 
inner  toe,  united  to  the  outer  for  about  two  thirds,  to 
the  inner  for  about  one  half,  its  length.    Tarsus  longer 
than  middle  toe  and  claw.    Gonys  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  under  jaw.     Bill  very  weak  and  slen- 
der, little  decurved  or  notched  at  tip.     Very  small, 
—  under  six  inches  long.     (Tarsi  booted  in  Regjdus, 
distinctly  scutellate  in  Polioptila?}   ....     Sijlvudre 
ff.   Basal  joint  of  middle  toe  quite  free  from  the  inner, 
and  not  united  with  the  outer  more  than  half-way. 
Nostrils  linear,  low.     No  bristles  or  bristly  points 
whatever  about  the  mouth.     Wings  short,  rounded, 
concavo-convex.     Tail  very  short,  nearly  concealed 
by  its  coverts.     Tarsi  booted  ....     CincUda. 

Nostrils  oval.  Bristles  or  bristly  points  about  the 
mouth.  Wings  very  long  and  pointed,  reaching, 
when  folded,  beyond  the  middle  of  the  short,  square, 
or  emarginate  tail,  and  one  and  a  half  times  or  more 

1  In  the  genus  AmpelU  and  part  of  the  Vinonirlm  it  is  so  extiemcly  short  as  to  appoar  absent, 
and  is  displaced,  lying  concealed  outside  the  second  (apparently  first)  primary,  like  nno  of  the 
l)nmary  coverts  ;  however,  it  may  always  he  detected  on  close  examination,  dilVcring  from  the 
coverts  with  which  it  is  associated  in  some  points  of  size  and  shape,  if  not  also  of  cnlor. 

2  In  Ampelis  there  Is  tendency  to  subdivision  of  the  lateral  plates  ;  in  Mijiadcstcs  the  anterior 
scutella  are  obsolete. 
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the  length  of  the  latter ;  tip  formed  by  second,  third, 
and  fourtji  quills;  outer  secondary  reaching  only 
about  two  thirds  way  to  end  of  longest  primary  ; 
spurious  quill  very  short.     Tarsi  booted       .         .     SaxicolidcB. 

Nostrils  oval.  Bristles  or  bristly  points  about  the 
mouth.  AVings  moderate,  not  reaching,  when  folded, 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail,  and  not  over  one  and 
a  third  times  as  long  as  the  latter ;  tip  formed  by  thii-d 
to  sixth  quill ;  outer  secondary  reaching  in  closed 
wing  three  fourths  or  more  the  length  of  the  longest 
primary.  Spurious  quill  longer,  sometimes  one  half 
the  second.     Tarsi  scutellate   in  MiminCE,  booted  in 

TurdinCE Turdidm. 

aa.  Outside  of  tarsus  covered  with  two  series  of  scutella,  —  one  lapping  en- 
tirely around  in  front,  the  other  entirely  around  l.iehind,  and  meeting  at  a 
groove  on  the  inside  ;  hind  edge  blunt.  First  primary  spurious  or  apparently 
wanting.     Hind  claw  much  lengthened,  scarcely  curved.      Nostrils  with 

antrorse  bristly  feathers.     Bill  conico-elongate Alaiidida:. 

B.  Clamatores.  Outside  of  tarsus  covered  with  a  series  of  plates  variously 
arranged,  lapping  entirely  around  in  front  and  behind,  to  meet  at  a  groove  on 
the  inner  side. 

First  primary  lengthened,  often  longest,  at  least  over  two  thirds  as  long  as  the 
longest.  Bill  broad  at  the  base,  much  depressed,  tapering  to  a  fine  point,  which 
is  abruptly  decurved ;  culmen  rounded  or  flattened ;  gonys  flattened ;  commissure 
straight,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  tip.  Nostrils  small,  circular,  basal ;  overhung,  but 
not  concealed  by  bristles.  Mouth  capacious,  with  broad  and  deeply  fissured 
rictus,  beset  with  numerous  long  strong  bristles.  Feet  small,  weak.  Tail  of 
twelve  feathers Tyrannidm. 

Analysis  of  toe  F.vmiliks  oi   PICARLffl. 

Secondaries  only  six. 

Bill  tenuirostral,  longer  than  head,  nearly  cylindrical.  Gape  constricted. 
Tongue  filiform,  extensile,  bi-tubular.  Wings  long  in  terminal  portion,  ab- 
breviated proximally,  acute.      Plumage  compact,  of  metallic  sheen.      Size 

smallest  of  all  birds.     (Humming-Birds.) Trochilidce. 

Secondaries  more  than  six. 

Feet  syndactyle  by  conuation  of  outer  and  middle  toes. 

Outer  toe  much  longer  than  the  inner,  united  for  half  its  length  with 
the  middle,  forming  a  broad  sole.     Tibia;  naked  below.     Bill  longer 
than  head,  straight,  acute,  with  hard  cutting  edges  and  ample  rictus. 
Tongue  rudimentary,  fixed.     Wings  pointed,  much  longer  than  the  short 
square  tail.     Tail-feathers  twelve.     Plumage  compact,  oily.     (King- 
fishers.)   ............     Alcedinidce. 

Feet  zygodactyle'  by  reversion  of  outer  or  fourth  toe. 

Not  scansorial ;  tail  of  eight  or  ten  long  soft  feathers.  Bill  with  de- 
curved  tip,  not  fitted  for  hammering;  rictus  ample.  Tongue  not  ex- 
tensile nor  vermiform  nor  barbed.  Salivary  glands  and  hyoidean  appa- 
ratus not  peculiar.  No  nasal  tufts  of  feathers.  Arboreal  and  terrestrial. 
(Cuckoos.) Cuculidce. 

1  Excepting  Picoicles,  in  which  the  true  hind  toe  (hallux)  is  wanting  ;  the  outer  or  fouith  toe 
bi'iug,  however,  reversed  as  usual,  and  taking  the  place  of  the  hind  toe. 
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Highly  scansorial;  tail  of  Uvelve  rigid  acuniinato  feathers,  whereof  the 
outer  pair  are  short  and  spurious,  concealed  between  bases  of  next  two 
pairs.  Bill  stout,  straight,  with  the  tip  truncate  or  acute,  not  decurved, 
—  an  efficient  chisel  for  hammering  and  boring  wood.  Tongue  vermi- 
form, extensile,'  and  barbed.  Salivary  glands  large  ;  hyoidean  apparatus 
peculiar.  Nasal  tufts  usually  present.  Arboreal.  (Woodpeckers.)  .  Picidce. 
Feet  neither  syndactyle  nor  zygodactyle. 

Feet  semipalmate,  of  normal  ratio  of  phalanges.  Anterior  toes  con- 
nected at  base  by  movable  webbing.  Hind  toe  very  small,  elevated, 
semilatcral.  Middle  toe  produced,  its  large  claw  pectinate.  Bill  fissi- 
rostral,  with  very  small,  triangular,  depressed  horny  part  and  immense 
rictus,  reaching  below  the  eyes,  furnished  with  bristles.  Ratlier  large. 
Plumage  soft  and  la.x,  much  variegated Caprimvlgidm. 

Feet  scarcely  or  not  semipalmate,  of  frequently  abnormal  ratio  of  pha- 
langes (middle  or  outer  toe,  or  both,  with  fewer  joints  than  usual  among 
birds).  Hallux  very  small,  elevated,  frequently  lateral  or  versatile. 
Middle  toe  not  produced  nor  its  claw  pectinate.  Bill  much  as  in  the 
last,  but  rictus  unbristled.  Small.  Plumage  compact,  of  few  simple 
subdued  colors Cypselidce. 

Family  of  PSITTACI. 

To  characters  of  Psittaci  add :  Cere  feathered,  concealing  the  nostrils.  Feet 
granular,  rugose.  Wings  pointed.  Tail  cunoate.  Plumage  coarse  and  dry. 
Head  feathered.     Colors  green,  with  yellow  and  blue         ....        Psittacidce? 

Analysis  of  Families  of  RAPTORES. 

Feet   highly  raptorial,   with  large,   strong,   sharp,   curved,   contractile   claws, 
adapted  for  grasping.    Hallux  perfectly  incumbent,  lengthened  (more  than  half  as 
long  as  the  fourth  toe),  with  large  claw.     Front  toes  with  slight  basal  webbing 
between  outer  or  middle  ones,  or  none ;  outer  toe  often  reversible.     Nostrils  im- 
perforate.    Bill  short,   stout,   not  notably   contracted   in   its  continuity,  with 
strongly  hooked  tip ;  tomia  often  once-twice  toothed  or  lobed.     Head  feathered 
wholly  or  in  greatest  part.     Lower  larynx  developed  with  one  pair  of  muscles. 
Plumage  with  or  without  after-shafts.     Cceca  present,  as  a  rule,  if  not  always. 
Physiognomy  peculiar  by  reason  of  great  lateral  expansion  and  lengthwise 
shortening  of  the  cranium,  causing  the  eyes  to  be  directed  forward.     Eyes 
surrounded  by  a  disc  of  radiating  bristly  feathers,  in  front  closely  appressed 
to  and  hiding  the  liase  of  the  bill,  elsewhere  bounded  by  a  rim  of  differently 
formed  feathers.    Tomia  never  toothed  or  lobed.   Nostrils  usually  at  the  edge 
of  the  cere.    Outer  toe  completely  versatile,  shorter  than  the  inner  toe.    Basal 
phalanx  of  middle  toe  not  longer  than  the  second,  and  much  shorter  than  the 
next.     Legs  commonly  feathered  or  bristly  to  or  on  the  toes.     Plumage 
peculiarly  soft  and  lax,  without  after-shafts;  flight  perfectly  noiseless.     Cra- 
nial walls  widely  separated  by  intervention  of  spongy  diploe.     Sternum 

commonly  doubly  notched.     Chiefly  nocturnal Strigidm. 

Physiognomy  not  peculiar  in  any  lateral  expansion  of  the  cranium;  the 
eyes  lateral  in  direction.    No  complete  facial  disc;  base  of  biU  not  hidden  by 

1  Exccptuig  Sphyraincus,  in  which  the  tongue  is  not  more  protrusible  than  in  ordinary  birds. 
-  Our  species  falls  rather  in  a  restricted  fanuly  Arida:,  as  distinguished  from  PsiUacida:  proper. 
VOL.  I.  d 
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,  appressed  bristles.     Nosti'ils  ■wholly  in  the  cere.     Outer  toe  rarely  versatile, 
except  Pandion,  etc. ;  not  shorter  than  the  inner.     Basal  phalanx  of  middle 
toe  longer  than  the  second.    Legs  commonly  naked  and  scntellate  or  reticu- 
late in  some  portion  of  their  length  ;  toes  always  bare  and  scaly.     Plumage 
compact,  usually  with  after-shafts;  flight  audible.     Cranial  walls  with  little 
diploi.'.     Sterimm  commonly  single-notched  or  fenestrate,  sometimes  entire. 
Diurnal     .............     Falconidm. 

Feet  scarcely  raptorial,  with  lengthened,  little  curved  or  contractile,  weak,  short 
claws.  Hallux  elevated,  shortened,  not  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  fourth  toe, 
with  small  claw.  Front  toes  all  webbed  at  base;  middle  toe  lengthened;  outer 
not  reversible.  Ba.sal  phalanx  of  middle  toe  longer  than  either  of  the  succeeding. 
Nostrils  perforate.  Bill  lengthened  and  comparatively  weak,  little  hooked,  con- 
tracted in  its  continuity ;  tomia  not  toothed  or  lobed.  Head  naked  of  feathers 
in  greatest  part;  sparsely  bristly.  No  lower  larnyx  developed.  No  ca'ca. 
After-shafts  absent Catharfida. 

Family  oi    COLUMBiE. 

With  characters  essentially  as  in  ColumbcE  (exclusive  of  those  peculiar  to  Di- 
duncudidce  and  Dididas).  Plumage  without  after-shafts;  the  feathers  with  thick- 
ened, spongy  rhachis  loosely  inserted  in  the  skin.  Head  small,  completely 
feathered,  excepting  sometimes  a  circumorbital  space.  Tarsi  naked  or  only 
feathered  a  little  way  above.  Tail  of  twelve  feathers,  or  lengthened,  cuneate,  and 
of  fourteen.     (Hallux  not  perfectly  incumbent  in  Striniceiias.)      .         .         .     Columhidce. 

Analysis  of  Familiks  ok  GALLIN.ffi. 

Hind   toe   lengthened,   insistent.      Tail-feathers    twelve.      Sides   of  head    and 

throat  with  naked  spaces.     Color  gi-eenish Cracidce. 

Hind  toe  shortened,  elevated.  Tail-feathers  usually  foiu'teen  or  more.  No 
green. 

Large.  Tarsi,  toes,  and  nasal  fossie  naked.  Head  Ijarc  of  feathers,  sparsely 
bristly,  with  wattles  and  caruncles.  A  pectoral  tuft  of  bristly  feathers. 
Tarsi  usually  spin-red  in  the  male.     Plumage  iridescent    .         .         .     Meleugrididm. 

Medium.  Tarsi  wholly  or  in  great  part,  sometimes  also  the  toes,  and  always 
the  nasal  fos.«ffi,  feathered.  Head  completely  feathered,  excepting  a  delinite 
papillate  strip  over  the  eye.  Tail-feathers  sixteen  or  more.  Sides  of  neck 
usually  with  lengthened  feathers,  or  a  naked  distensible  area,  or  both.     No 

spurs.     Plumage  without  iridescence "     .         .     TclrcmnidcE. 

Small.  Tarsi,  toes,  and  nasal  fossa^  naked.  Ileail  completely  feathered. 
No  peculiar  feathers  or  tympanum  on  sides  of  neck.  No  spurs.  Plumage 
not  iridescent ....     Perdicidce. 

Analysis  of  Families  of  LIMICOL.S!. 

Toes  not  lobate.     Tarsi  not  notably  compressed. 

Legs  extremely  long;  the  tarsus  equalling  or  exceeding  the  tail,  and  feet 
eith(!r  four-toed  and  palmate  (Recur-virostra),  or  three-toed  and  semipal- 
mate  (.Ilimantopns) ;  with  the  bill  much  longer  than  the  head,  very  slender, 
acute,  and  curved  upward Recurvirostridce. 

Legs  moderate,  stout.  Tarsus  shorter  than  tail.  Bill  hard,  more  or  less 
contracted  at  base,  with  short  nasal  fossa,  gonydeal  angle,  and  ascending 
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gonj'S,  the  tip  either  compressed  and  truncate  or  depressed  and  acute. 
Feet  three-toed  and  with  basal  webbing  (^Hmmatopus),  or  four-toed  and 
cleft  {Strepsilas) IIa:matopodidcB. 

Legs  moderate.  Tarsus  shorter  tlian  tail,  reticulate.  Hind  toe  wanting 
(except  in  Sqaatarola,  where  very  small,  and  in  Aphriza).  Bill  short, 
straight,  —  not  exceeding  the  head  (generally  shorter),  —  shaped  like  a 
pigeon's,  with  short,  broad,  soft  nasal  fossffi  separated  by  a  constriction  from 
the  enlarged,  obtuse,  horny  terminal  part.  Head  large,  globose,  contracting 
suddenly  to  the  bill.     Neck  short Cliaradriidce. 

Legs  moderate.     Tarsus  shorter   than   tail,  scutellate.     Hind  toe  present. 
Bill  long,  —  equalling,  or  oftener  exceeding,  frequently  several  times  longer 
than,  the  head;  softish  and  membranous  to  the  very  tip.  without  constric- 
tion in  its  continuity  ;  straight  or  variously  curved       ....     Scohpacidce. 
Toes  lobate.     Tarsi  notably  compressed. 

General  characters  of  Scolopacidce.  Body  depressed;  the  under  plumage 
thickened,  duck-like.     Habits  natatorial Phalaropodidce. 

AxALTsrs  OF  F.\Mii.iES  OF  HERODIONES. 

Hallux  lengthened,  perfectly  incumbent,  with  large  claw.  Tarsi  scutellate.  Mid- 
dle claw  pectinate.  Bill  perfectly  straight,  tapering,  acute.  Loral  region  defi- 
nitely naked,  continuous  with  covering  of  the  bill.  Head  narrow,  elongate, 
tapering     ..............     Ardeidce. 

Hallux  somewhat  reduced,  less  perfectly  incumbent.  Tarsi  commonly  reticulate. 
Middle  claw  not  pectinate.  Lores,  gular  space  and  usually  more  of  the  head, 
naked.  Bill  variously  curved  or  with  expanded  tip.  (Genera  Tantalus,  Ibis, 
Mycieria,  and  Platalea.) Tantalidce. 

AxALVsrs  OF  Families  of  ALECTORIDBS. 

Of  great  stature,  with  extremely  long  neck  and  legs.  Part  or  all  of  the  head 
bare.  Toes  much  shorter  than  the  tarsi ;  with  basal  webbing,  but  without  loba- 
tion ;  hallux  very  short,  highly  elevated.  Bill  equalling  or  exceeding  the  head, 
compressed,  perfectly  straight,  contracted  about  the  middle,  with  enlarged  acute 
terminal  poition;  nasal  fossie  wide  and  deep,  with  large  perforate  nostrils         .     GniidcB. 

Size  moderate  and  small ;  neck  and  logs  comparatively  short.  Head  com- 
pletely feathered,  excepting,  in  the  Coots  and  Gallinules,  a  l.iroad  horny  frontal 
plate.  Toes  equalling  or  exceeding  the  tarsi,  simple  or  lobate.  Bill  not  con- 
stricted in  the  middle,  rather  .shorter  than  the  head,  straight  and  quite  stout;  or 
much  longer,  regularly  slender  and  decurved.  with  long  nasal  fossK.  Nostrils 
incompletely  or  not  perforate Rallida. 

Analysis  of  Families  "f  LAMELLIROSTRES. 

Of  great  stature,  with  extraordinarily  lengthened  neck  and  legs.  Bill  of  unique 
shape,  bent  abruptly  down  from  the  middle.  Tibiae  naked  below.  Hind  toe 
minute  or  absent.     Wings  rounded.     Red  the  chief  color       .         .         .     PhoenkopteridcB. 

Of  moderate  size;  the  neck  short,  or,  when  lengthened,  not  accompanied  by 
co-ordinately  lengthened  legs,  these  being  always  shorter  than  the  wing.  Bill 
straight.  Tibire  feathered  below.  Hind  toe  present ;  well  developed  and  func- 
tional, though  short inatidce. 
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Analysis  of  FAiiiuEs  of  STEGANOPODES. 

Bill  rather  longer  than  head,  cleft  to  eyes,  very  stout  at  base,  tapering  to  the 
decurved,  but  not  hooked,  tip.  No.strils  abortive.  Giilar  sac  moderate,  naked. 
Wings  rather  long,  pointed.  Tail  long,  stiff,  cuneate,  twelve  to  fourteen  feathered. 
Feet  nearly  beneath  centre  of  equilibrium.     General  configuration  goose-like     .     Sulidce. 

Bill  several  times  longer  than  head,  slender  but  strong,  depressed,  perfectly 
straight,  with  small  distinct  hooked  nail  at  end.  Nostrils  very  small.  Gular  sac 
enormous.  Mandibular  rami  meeting  only  at  tip.  Wings  extremely  long,  with 
upward  of  Ibrty  remiges.  Tail  short,  rounded,  of  twenty  or  more  feathers. 
Legs  beneath  centre  of  equilibrium,  extremely  short  and  stout       .         .        .     Pelicanidce. 

Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  stout,  straight,  scarcely  tapering,  strongly  hooked. 
Nostrils  abortive.  Gular  sac  moderate,  but  evident;  mostly  naked.  Wings 
short.  Tail  large,  fan-shaped,  scansorial,  of  twelve  to  fourteen  broad  stiff  feath- 
ers, exposed  to  the  base.     Legs  inserted  far  behind  centre  of  equilibrium       .      Oraculidce. 

Bill  rather  longer  than  head,  slender,  perfectly  straight,  tapering  to  an  acute 
tip.  Gular  sac  small.  Nostrils  minute.  Wings  and  tail,  and  general  configura- 
tion, as  in  the  last Plotidm. 

Bill  much  longer  than  head,  straight,  stout,  strongly  hooked.  Nostrils  very  small. 
Gular  sac  well  developed.  Wings  exceedingly  long,  strong,  and  pointed.  Tail 
exceedingly  long,  deeply  forked.  Feet  extraordinarily  short ;  tarsi  partly  feath- 
ered    ..............     TachypetidcB. 

Bill  about  as  long  as  head,  straight,  stout,  tapering  to  an  acute  tip.  Nostrils 
small.  Gular  sac  rudimentary,  feathered.  Wings  moderate,  pointed.  Tail 
short,  but  with  two  central  feathers  extraordinarily  prolonged  and  filamentous. 
Feet  small,  beneath  centre  of  cquililjrium Phcethontidce. 


Analysis  of  Familifs  of  LONGIPENNES. 

Nostrils  not  tubular,  lateral,  perforate.  Bill  with  eontiinious  covering,  or  only 
broken  by  a  sort  of  cere,  hooked  or  straight  to  the  end.  Hallux  .small  and  ele- 
vated, but  always  present    ...........     Laridce. 

Nostrils  tubular,  disjoined  and  lateral,  or  oftenest  superior  and  united  in  one 
double-barrelled  tube.  Covering  of  bill  in  several  pieces;  bill  always  hooked. 
Hallux  minute,  rudimentary,  or  absent Procelhriida;. 

Analysis  of  Families  of   PYGOPODES. 

Feet  four-toed,  palmate.  Hallux  lobate,  connected  at  base  with  base  of  inner 
toe.  Tail  perfect.  Head  closely  and  completely  feathered.  Nostrils  with  a  de- 
pending lobe  or  flap.     Bill  straight,  compressed,  acute  ....      Coh/mhidcE. 

Feet  four-toed,  lobate.  Hallux  lobate.  free.  Tail  rudimentary.  Head  with  a 
naked  loral  strip  and  bristlj'  or  variously  lengthened  feathers.  Nostrils  sinqile. 
Bill  straight  or  decurved  at  end,  compressed,  acute Podicijiidce. 

Feet  three-toed,  palmate.  Hallux  absent.  Tail  perfect.  Head  closely  feathered 
or  variously  crested.     Nostrils  simple.     Bill  of  indeterminate  shape    .        .        •     Alcidce. 
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Family  TURDID^.  —  The  Thrushes. 

The  Tnrdklcr,  with  the  Saxicolidm  and  Cinclidm,  form  a  group  closely 
related,  by  common  cliaracters,  and  appreciably  different  from  the  other 
Oscincs  with  slender  lidls  and  specially  insectivorons  habits,  having,  like 
them,  ten  primaries  (the  first  much  shorter  than  tlie  second,  Init  nearly 
always  appreciable),  aud  tlie  nostrils  uncovered.  The  great  family  of 
Sylvicolida,  with  similar  characters  of  the  bill,  never  present  more  than 
nine  primaries.  The  most  striking  of  these  common  cliaracters  is  seen 
in  the  deeidy  cleft  toes,  of  which  the  outer  is  united  by  the  basal  joint 
alone  to  the  middle  toe,  wliUe  the  inner  is  separated  almost  to  the  very 
base  of  its  first  joint.'  The  frontal  feathers  extend,  with  rare  exceptions, 
to  the  very  nostrils.  Tlie  bill  is  elongated  and  subulate,  moderately  slender, 
and  usually  notclied  at  tip  ;  the  culmen  moderately  curved  from  the  base, 
and  the  mouth  well  provided  with  bristles,  except  in  a  few  cases.  Usually 
the  scutella?  covering  the  front  and  sides  of  the  tarsus  are  fused  into  one 
continuous  plate,  or  else  scarcely  appreciable,  except  on  the  inner  edge 
only ;  in  the  blocking  Thrushes  they  are,  however,  distinctly  marked.  The 
lateral  toes  are  nearly  equal,  the  outer  rather  the  longer.  With  these  as 
some  of  the  jirincipal  characteristics,  tliey  may  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  as  follows  :  — 

Note.  —  In  tlie  pre^piit  work  the  length  of  the  tail  is  measured  from  the  coeeyx,  inside  of  the  skin, 
and  not,  as  usually  the  case,  from  the  base  of  the  (luiUs  at  their  insertion.  The  wings  are  measured 
from  the  carpal  joint,  with  dividers. 

^  In  a  perfectly  fresh  specimen  of  Tiin/iis  miiMeUnns,  the  liasal  half  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
inner  toe  is  connected  with  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe  by  a  membrane  which  stretches 
across  to  within  two  fifths  of  the  end  of  the  latter  ;  there  appears,  however,  to  be  no  ligamentous 
adhesion.  The  basal  joint  of  the  outer  toe  is  entirely  adlierent,  and  a  membrane  extends  from 
nearly  the  basal  half  of  the  second  joint  to  the  di.stal  end  of  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe. 
When  this  connecting  membrane  becomes  dried  the  division  of  the  toes  appears  considerably 
greater. 

When  the  toes  are  all  extended  in  lini>  with  the  tarsus,  the  hind  claw  sti'etches  a  little  beyond 
the  lateral  and  scarcely  reaches  the  ba.se  of  the  midclle  claw. 

The  plates  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  basal  joints  of  the  toes  are  quadrangular  and  opposite 
ea(di  other. 
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A.  Nostrils  oval.     Loral  and  frontal  feathers  with  bristly  points,  or  interspersed  with 
bristles ;  rictus  with  longer  or  shorter  liristles. 

SaxicolidsB.  Wings  very  long  and  much  pointed,  reaching  beyond  the  middle 
of  tlie  short  square  or  emarginated  tail,  and  one  and  a  half  times  or  more  the 
length  of  the  latter.  The  spurious  primary  very  short,  the  second  quill  longer 
than  the  fourth.  In  the  closed  wing  the  outer  secondary  reaches  only  about  two 
thirds  the  length  of  longest  primary. 

Turdidae.  Wings  moderate,  more  rounded,  not  reaching  beyond  middle  of  the 
often  rounded  tail,  and  not  more  than  one  and  a  third  the  latter,  usually  more 
nearly  equal.  Spurious  primary  sometimes  half  the  length  of  second  quill ;  the 
second  quill  shorter  than  the  fourth.  In  the  closed  wing  the  outer  secondary 
reaches  three  fourths  or  more  the  length  of  longest  primary. 

B.  Nostrils  linear,  in  lower  edge  of  na.sal  membrane.     Loral  and  frontal  feathers  soft 
and  downy,  and  no  bristles  or  bristly  points  whatever  about  the  mouth. 

Cinclid^.     Body  very  short  and  Ijroad.     Wings  short,  rounded,  and  concave. 

The  American  Sylviidm  are  in  .some  respects  very  closely  related  to  the 
Saxicolidm,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  their  nnicli  smaller  size,  more 
slender  and  depressed  bill,  more  strongly  bristled  I'ictus,  etc. ;  on  M-liieh 
account  they  are  more  strictly  "  fly-catchers,"  taking  their  prey  in  great 
part  on  the  wing. 

Of  the  three  families,  the  Tvrdidm  contain  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
and  exhibit  widely  different  characters,  rendering  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  arrange  them  in  any  systematic  or  regular  se(iuence,  or  to  accurately 
define  their  boundaries.  In  the  Birds  of  North  America,  the  Mocking 
Tlirushcs  were  placed  among  the  Wrens,  on  account  of  the  distinct  tarsal 
scutelhe,  and  other  characters.  We  are  now,  however,  inclined  to  believer- 
with  Dr.  Sclater,  that  their  place  is  witli  the  recognized  Ttirdidccjaufi, 
among  other  reasons,  on  the  ground  of  their  more  deeply  cleft  toes,  and 
greater  extension  forward  of  frontal  feathers.  Tlie  following  synoijsis  of 
the  North  American  forms  will  serve  the  purpose  of  determining  the  genera, 
even  if  these  are  not  arranged  or  combined  in  a  strictly  natural  manner. 

A.  Turdinee. —  Tarsus  covered  anteriorly  with  a  continuous  plate  without 
scales. 

Wings  decidedly  longer  than  the  tail,  which  is  nearly  even.      Bill  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  head. 

First  quill  usually  not  one  fourth  the  .second.  Wings  pointed.  Tarsus 
hardly  the;  length  of  head,  but  yet  longer  than  middle  too;  outstretched 
toes  falling  short  of  tip  of  tail     ........         Turdus. 

B.  Miminae.  —  Tarsi  scuteUate  anteriorly ;  scales  seven. 

Wings  decidedly  longer  than   the  tail,   which  is  nearly  even.     Tarsus  as 

long  as  the  head. 

Bill  decidedly  shorter  (han  the  liead,  scarcely  notched  ;  wings  pointed  ; 
first  Cjuill  less  than  half  the  second ,  third  and  Iburth  longest.  Claws 
not  peculiar.  Bristles  prominent.  Tarsus  considerably  longer  than 
middle  toe  and  claw .........  Oreoxcoptef:. 
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Wings  dccidt'dl}-  sliorter  than  the  tail,  which  is  considerably  graduated  ; 
first  quill  half  or  more  than  half  the  second. 

Bill  notched  at  tip,  shorter  than  head ;  straight. 

Scutellje  very  distinct;  gonys  straight,  or  even  declining  at  tip.  Mimus. 

ScutelliB  more  or  less  obsolete;  gonys  convex,  ascending  at  tip.  Gakfisroples. 

Bill  not  notched  at  tip,  lengthened;  sometimes  much  decurveil.    Harporliijuchus. 

Note.  —  In  the  Review  of  American  Birds,  I.,  May,  1866,  409,  I  have  advanced  the  suggestion 
that  the  N.  American  genus  Mijiadestes,  usually  placed  under  the  AntjKlidw,  really  belongs  under 
Turdidcv  in  a  grouj)  Mijiadcstina:.  The  relationships  are  certainly  very  close,  as  is  shown  by  the 
characters  given  below. 

C0M.MOX  Char.vctei'.s.  —  Tarsi  without  regular  transverse  scutella;,  e.vcept  at  lower  end. 
Wings  acute,  pointed,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  tail,  wliich  is  but  slightly  graduated.  First 
primary  rarely  half  second,  which  exceeds  the  secondaries.  Base  of  quills  butty  yellow,  as  are 
inner  edges.  Tail  spotted  or  varied  at  the  end.  Young  birds  with  many  light  spots.  Veiy 
uicloilious  singers. 

Myiadestinae.  Bill  short,  much  depressed  ;  mouth  deeply  cleft  ;  width  at  base  about  equal 
to  the  distance  from  nostril  to  tip,  or  greater  ;  connuissure  more  than  twice  distance  from  nostrils 
to  tip  of  bill,  and  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  length  of  gonys.  Legs  weak  ;  tarsi  rather  longer 
than  middle  toe  and  claw.  Tail  feathers  tapering  sliglitly  from  base  to  near  tip,  giving  a  slightly 
cuneate  appearance  to  the  tail. 

Turdinae.  Bill  stouter,  more  lengthened  ;  narrow  at  base  and  more  compressed  ;  width  at 
base  less  than  distance  from  nostril  to  tip  ;  commissure  not  more  than  twice  distance  from 
nostrils  to  tip  of  bill,  and  about  twice  length  of  gonys.  Tarsi  stouter,  longer  than  middle  toe 
and  claw.  Tail  feathers  widening  slightly  from  base  to  near  tip,  giving  a  parallel-sided  or 
slightly  fan-shaped  appearance  to  the  tail. 

The  ilimina:  iliU'er,  as  already  mentioned,  in  the  scutellate  tarsi  :  more  roundi'd  wiugs,  etc.  — 
S.  F.  B. 


SUBFAMHA-     T  U  E,  D  I  N  -SJ . 

There  are  several  American  genera  of  Tirrdinw  not  found  north  of 
Mexico  a.s  yet,  although  it  is  not  impos.sible  that  one  of  these  {Catharus) 
may  hereafter  be  detected  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Tlie 
species  of  Cutharus  resemble  the  Xortli  American  wood-thrushes  {Hylocichla) ; 
but  the  spurious  or  first  primary  quill  is  longer  (from  one  half  to  one  third  the 
second  quill),  the  wings  are  rounded,  not  pointed,  the  tarsus  is  longer  than 
the  head,  and  the  outstretched  toes  extend  beyond  the  tail.  The  species  to 
1)6  looked  for  are  C.  mclpovienc  and  ovcidentalis} 

The  North  American  species  of  Turdinw,  while  retained  under  the  single 
genus  Turdus,  yet  constitute  several  distinct  groups,  which  we  may  call 
subgenera. 

Genus   TURDUS,    Linnjeus. 

Turdus,  LiNN.Ens,  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  10,  1758,  1(J8.     (Ty]ie,  Turdus  viscivorus  of  Europe.)  — 
Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Birds. 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  conical,  subulate,  shorter  than  the  head;  the  tip  gently  decurved  and 
notched  (except  in  Ilesperocichla) ;  the  rictus  with  moderate  bristles ;  the  wings  rather 

1  See  Baird,  Review  American  Birds,  I,  1864,  7,  8. 
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long  and  pointed,  with  small  first  primary  (less  than  one  fourth  the  second)  ;  wings  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  tail,  which  is  firm,  nearly  even,  with  broad  feathers.  Tarsi 
variable,  selilom  as  long  as  the  skull,  the  scutellas  fused  into  a  continuous  plate,  only  in 
rare  individual  instances  showing  indications  of  the  lines  of  separation. 

The  geuus  Twrdus  is  very  cosmopolitan,  occurring  nearly  tlirougliout  tlie 
globe,  excepting  in  Australia,  and  embraces  species  of  highest  perfection 
as  singers.'  In  the  large  number  of  species  known  there  are  many  varia- 
tions in  external  form,  but  tlie  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  so  gradual 
as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  separate  them  into  different  genera.  The 
sections  of  the  group  we  adopt  are  the  following :  — 

Sexes  similar. 

Hylocichla.  Smallest  species.  Bill  short,  broad  at  base  ;  much  depressed.  Tarsi  long  and 
slender,  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw,  by  the  additional  length  of  the  idaw  ;  outstretehed 
legs  reaching  nearly  to  ti)i  of  tail.  Body  slender.  Color :  above  olivaceous  or  reddish,  beneath 
ivliitisli  ;  bri.-ast  spotted  ;  throat  without  spots. 

Turdus.  Bill  stouter  and  higher.  Tarsi  stout  and  short,  scarcely  longer  than  niicblle  toe  and 
elaw.     Body  stout,  generally  whitish  beneath  and  spotted.     (.Second  cpiill  longer  than  lifth  ?) 

Flanesticus.  Similar  to  preceding.  (Second  ipiill  shorter  than  fifth  ?)  Beneath  mostly 
uni-colored ;  unstreaked  except  the  throat,  which  is  whitish  with  dark  streaks. 

Sexes  dissimilar. 

Mernla.  Similar  to  Turdus.  Male  usually  more  or  less  black,  especially  on  the  head  ; 
females  brownish,  often  with  streaked  throats.     Bill  distinctly  notched. 

Hesperocichla.  Similar  to  Tardus.  Male  reddish  beneatli,  with  a  black  collar.  Bill 
without  notch. 


Subgenus    HYLOCICHLA,    B.vird. 

Hylocichla,  B.\iRi)  (s.  g.).  Rev.  Am.  iUrd^,  1»()4,  12.     ('I'yi"',  Turdus  mustclinus.) 

The   essential  characters  of  Hylocichla  have  already  been  given. 


The 


subgenus  includes  the  small  North 
American  species,  with  Turdus  mus- 
trli/ius,  Gm.,  at  the  head  as  type, 
wliicli  are  closely  connected  on  tlie 
one  side  with  C'atharus,  by  their 
lengthened  tarsi,  and  with  Turdus 
by  the  shape  of  the  wing.  Tlie 
bnis  are  shorter,  more  depressed, 
and  broader  at  base  than  in  typi- 
cal Turdus,  so  much  so  that  the 
species  have  frequently  been  de- 
scribed under  ihuricajm. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 

naturalists  may  ultimately  conclude  to   consider  the  group  as  of  generic 

rank. 

In  this  group  there  appears  to  be  five  well-marked  forms  or  "species." 

They  are,   viustelinus,  Gm.,  2><^dlasi,  Caban.,  fusccscens,   Steph.,   swaiiisoni. 


Turdus  mustdinus. 
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Caban.,    and    alicicr,    Baird.      The    first-named    is    totally    unlike    llie    rest, 
which  are  more  closely  related  iu  appearance. 

lu  studying  carefully  a  very  large  series  of  specimens  of  all  the  species, 
the  following  facts  become  evident :  — 

1.  In  autumn  and  winter  the  "  olive "  color  of  the  plumage  assumes  a 
browner  cast  than  at  other  seasons  ;  this  variation,  however,  is  tlie  same 
in  all  the  species  (and  varieties),  so  that  in  autunni  and  winter  the  several 
species  differ  from  each  other  as  much  as  they  do  in  spring  and  summer. 

Of  these  five  species,  two  only  (pallasi 
and  swainsoni)  inhabit  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  continent;  and  they,  in  the  three 
Faunal  Provinces  over  which  they  ex- 
tend, are  modified  into  "  races  "  or  "  va- 
rieties "  characteristic  of  each  region. 
The  first  of  these  species,  as  the  pullusi 
var.  pallasi,  extends  westward  to  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  and  migrates  in  winter 
into  the  South ;  specimens  are  very  much 
browner  in  the  winter  than  in  spring  ; 
but  in  the  llocky  Mountain  region  is  a 
larger,  grayer  race,  the  var.  aiuhthoni. 
This,  in  its  migrations,  extends  along  the 
central  mountain  region  through  JNIexieo 
to  Guatemala;  specimens  from  the  northern  and  southern  extremes  of  this 
range  are  identical  in  all  the  specific  characters ;  but  the  southern  specimens, 
being  in  the  fall  and  winter  dress,  are  browner  in  color  than  northern  ones 
(spring  birds) ;  an  autumnal  example  from  Cantonment  Burgwyn,  N.  M.,  is 
as  brown  as  any  Central  American  specimen.  Along  the  Pacific  Province, 
from  Kodiak  to  Western  Mexico,  and  occasionally  straggling  eastward  toward 
the  Eocky  Mountain  system,  there  is  the  var.  nanus,  a  race  smaller  than 
the  \'ar.  pallasi,  and  -witli  much  the  same  colors  as  var.  anduhoni,  though  the 
rufous  of  tlie  tail  is  deeper  than  in  either  of  the  other  forms.  In  this  race, 
as  in  the  others,  there  is  no  cUflerence  in  size  between  specimens  from 
north  and  south  extremes  of  its  distribution,  because  the  breeding-] ilace 
is  in  tlie  Xorth,  all  Southern  specimens  being  winter  sojourners  from  their 
Northern  birthplace. 

The  T.  swainsoni  is  found  in  abundance  westward  to  the  western  limit 
of  the  Eocky  Mountain  system ;  in  the  latter  region  specimens  at  all 
seasons  have  the  olive  of  a  clearer,  more  greenish  shade  than  in  any  Eastern 
examples ;  this  clearer  tint  is  analogous  with  that  of  the  Eocky  JNIountain 
form  of  loallasi  {anduhoni).  In  precisely  the  same  region  inhabiteil  by  the 
pallasi  var.  nanus  the  swainsoni  also  has  a  representative  form,  —  the  var. 
ustulatus.  This  resembles  in  pattern  the  var.  swainsoni,  but  the  olive  above 
is  decidedly  more  rufescent,  —  much  as  in  Eocky  Mountain  specimens  of 


Tardus  ustulatus. 
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T.  fuscesccns ;  the  spots  on  juguluui  and  breast  are  also  naiTower,  as  well 
as  hardly  darker  in  color  thau  the  back ;  aud  the  tail  is  longer  than  in 
Eocky  Mountain  sivaiiisoni,  in  which  latter  it  is  longer  than  in  Eastern 
examples.  The  remaining  species  —  mustdinus,  fuscesccns,  and  alicicv  — 
extend  no  farther  west  thau  the  Eocky  ^Mountains  ;  the  first  and  last 
only  toward  their  eastern  base,  while  the  second  breeds  abiuidautly  as  far 
as  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Great  Basin. 

The  T.  fuscesccns,  from  the  Eocky  Mountains,  is  cousideraljly  darker  in 
color  abo\'e,  while  the  specks  on  the  thrcjat  and  jugular  are  sparser  or  more 
obsolete  than  in  Eastern  birds. 

In  T.  mustelinus,  the  only  two  Western  specimens  in  the  collection 
(Mount  Carroll,  Ills.,  and  Fort  PieiTe)  have  the  rump  of  a  clearer  grayish 
than  specimens  from  the  Atlantic  Coast ;  in  all  other  resjiects,  however, 
they  apjjear  to  be  identical.  Some  Mexican  sjjecimens,  being  in  winter 
plumage,  have  the  breast  more  buffy  thau  Northern  (spring  or  summer) 
examples,  and  the  rufous  of  the  head,  etc.  is  somewhat  brighter. 

In  alicicc,  no  difference  is  observed  between  Eastern  and  Western  birds; 
the  reason  is,  probably,  that  the  breediug-gi-ound  of  all  is  in  one  province, 
though  their  migrations  may  extend  over  two.  There  is,  however,  a  marked 
difference  between  the  spring  and  autumn  j^lumage ;  the  clear  grayish  of 
tlie  former  being  replaced,  in  the  latter,  by  a  snutfy  Ijrown,  or  sejua  tint, 
—  this  especially  noticeable  on  wings  and  tail. 

The  following  .synopsis  is  intended  to  show  the  characters  of  the  different 
species  and  varieties. 

1.  Spots  beneath  rounded,  covering  breast  and  sides. 

A.  Rufous  brown  above,  becoming  much  brighter  toward  the  bill,  and  more 
olivaceous  on  tlie  tail.  Beneath  white ;  whole  breast  witli  rounded  .spoti;.  Nest 
on  tree ;  eggs  jiale  blue. 

1.  T.  mustelinus.  Beneath  nearly  pure  white,  with  rounded  black- 
i,sh  spot.'^  over  the  whole  breast,  sides,  and  upper  part  of  abdomen ; 
wing,  4.25 ;  tail,  3.05 ;  culmen,  .80 ;  tarsus,  1.26.  Hab.  Eastern  Prov- 
ince United  States,  south  to  Guatemala  and  Honduras.  Cuba  and 
Bermuda  of  West  Indies. 

2.  Spots  beneath  triangular,  on  breast  only. 

B.  Entirely  uniform  in  color  above,  —  olivaceous,  varying  to  reddish  or 
greenish  with  the  species.  Beneath  whitish,  with  a  wash  of  brownish  across 
the  breast  and  along  sides.  Spots  triangular,  and  confined  to  the  breast.  Nest 
on  trees  or  bushes ;  eggs  blue  spotted  with  brownish ;  except  in  T.  fuscescens, 
which  nests  on  the  ground,  and  lays  plain  blue  eggs. 

a.  No  conspiriioits  h'f/ht  orbital  ring. 

2.  T.  fuscescens.  Yellowish-rufous  or  olive-fulvous  above ;  a  strong 
w;ish  of  pale  fulvous  across  the  throat  and  jugulum,  where  are  very 
indistinct  cuneate  spots  of  same  shade  fis  the  back.  Wing,  4.10  ;  tail, 
3.00;  culmen,  .70;  tarsus,  1.1.5.  Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  North 
America.  North  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Fort  Garry.  West  to  Great  Salt 
Lake.     Soutii  (in  winter)  to  Panama  and  Brazil.     Culia. 
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3.  T.  alicise.  Gra3'ish  clove-brown  above ;  breast  almost  white,  with 
broad,  blackish  spots ;  whole  side  of  head  uniform  grayish.  Wing, 
4.20;  tail,  3.20;  culmen,  .77;  tarsus,  1.15.  Ilab.  Eastern  Province 
North  America  from  shore  of  Arctic  Ocean,  Fort  Yukon,  and  Kodiak 
to  Costa  Rica.  West  to  Missouri  River.  Cuba. 
h.  A  conspicuous  orhilal  ring  of  huff, 
i.  T.  swraiusoni. 

Greeui,sh-olive  above,  breast  and  sides  of  head  strongly  tinged  with 
buff.  Spots  on  breast  broad,  distinct,  nearly  black.  Length, 
7.00;  wing,  .3.90;  tail,  2.90;  culmen,  .65;  tarsus,  1.10.  Ilah. 
Eastern  and  Middle  Provinces  of  North  America.  North  to 
Slave  Lake,  south  to  Ecuador,  west  to  East  Humboldt  Moun- 
tains  var.  sioainsoni. 

Brownish-olive  above,  somewhat  more  rufoscent  on  wing;  breast 
and  head  strongly  washed  with  dilute  rufous.     Spots  on  breast 
narrow,  scarcely  darker  than  back.     Wing,  3.85 ;  tail,  3.00 ;  cul- 
men, .70;  tarsus,   1.10.     Hab.   Pacific  Province  of  United  States. 
Guatemala.         ........         var.  ustulatus. 

C.   Above  olivaceous,   becoming  abruptly  more  reddish  on  upper  tail-coverts 
and  tail.     Spots  as  in  swainsoni,  but  larger  and  less  transverse,  —  more  .sharply 
defined.     An  orbital  ring  of  pale  buff.    Nest  on  ground ;  eggs  blue,  probably 
unspotted. 

5.  T.  pallasi. 

Olivaceous  of  upper  parts  like  ustulatus.     Reddish  of  upper  tail- 
coverts   invading  lower  part  of  rump ;   no  marked  difference  in 
tint  between  the  tail  and  its  upper  coverts.     Flanks  and  tibiae 
yellowish   olive-brown ;    a  faint  tinge  of  buff  across  the  breast. 
Eggs   plain.      Wing,   3.80;  tail,    3.00;    cuhnen,   .70;  tarsus,   1.20. 
Hah.    Eastern  Province  of  LTnited  States  (only  ?)       .         .       vav.  jiallasi . 
Olivaceous  of  upper  parts  like  swainsoni.     Reddish  of  tail  not  in- 
vading the  rump,  and  the  tail  decidely  more  castaneous  than  the 
upper  coverts.     Beneath  almost  pure  white  ;   scarcely  auy  buff 
tinge   on   breast ;    flanks  and  tibiae  grayish  or  plumbeous  olive. 
Size  smaller  than  swainsoni ;  bill  depressed.      AVing,  3.50 ;   tail, 
2.60;  culmen,  .60;  tarsu.s,  1.15.     Hab.  Western  Province  of  North 
America,  from  Kodiak  to  Cape  St.  Lucas.     East  to  East  Humboldt 
Mountains  .........         var.  nanus. 

Olivaceous  above,  like  preceding ;  the  upper  tail-coverts  scarcely 
different  from  the  back.  Tail  yellowi.sh-rufous.  Beneath  like 
nanus.  Size  larger  than  swainsoni.  Wing,  4.20 ;  tail,  3.35 ;  cul- 
men, .80 ;  tarsu.s,  1.30.  Hah.  Rocky  ifountains.  From  Fort 
Bridger,  south  (in  winter)  to  Southern  Mexico      .         .     var.  auduboni. 


Turdus  mustelinus,  nMELiN. 

THE  WOOD  THKUSH. 

Turdus  mustelinm,  Gmelix,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  817.  —  ArnuBON,  Orn.  Biog.  1,  1832,  372, 
pi.  73. —  In.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  24,  pi.  144.  —  D'Oiiii.  La  Siigni's  Cuba  Ois.  1840, 
49.  —  Baiup,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  212. —  Ib.  Rev.  Am.  Birds,  18G4,  13.  — ScLATEU, 
P.  Z.  S.  I806,  294,  and  1859,  325. — Jones,  Nat.  in  Bermuda,   26.  —  Gu.vdlacu, 
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Eepertorio,  ISfiS,  •2-28.  —  Maynakd.  —  Samtels,  14f!.     Ttirdus  mrladns,  Wn.s.  Am. 
Om.  I,  1808,  35,  pi.  ii.      Turdas  ckiisus,  Bonap.  C'ouiptes  ll«udus,  XXVIII,  1S53,  2. 
—  Ib.  Notes  Delattre,  1854,  26  (Tabasco). 
Additional  figures  ;  Vieillot,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  pi.  l.xii.  —  Wiwox,  Am.  Orn.  I,  pi.  ii. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  clear  cinnamon-brown,  on  the  top  of  the  head  becoming  more 
rufous,  on  the  rump  and  tail  olivaceous.  The  under  parts  are  clear  white,  sometimes 
tinged  with  buff  on  the  breast  or  anteriorly,  and  thickly  marked  beneath,  except  on  the 
chin  and  throat  and  about  the  vent  and  tail-coverts,  with  sub-triangular,  sharply  defined 
spots  of  blackish.  The  sides  of  the  head  are  dark  brown,  streaked  with  white,  and  there 
is  also  a  maxillary  series  of  streaks  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  the  central  portion  of  wliich 
sometimes  has  indications  of  small  spots.  Length,  8.10  inches ;  wing,  4.25  ;  tail,  3.0.5 ; 
tarsus,  1.2G.  Young  bird  .similar  to  adult,  but  with  rusty  yellow  triangular  spots  in  the 
ends  of  the  wing  coverts. 

Had.  U.  S.  east  of  Mi.«souri  plains,  south  to  Guatemala.  Bermuda  (not  rare).  Cuba, 
La  S.^gra;  Gundlaco.     Hondui'ius,  Moork.     Cordova,  Sol.     Orizaba  (winter),  Sujiicur. 

Habits.  The  Wood  Thrush,  without  being  anywhere  a  very  abundant 
species,  is  cominon  tliroughout  nearly  every  portion  of  the  United  States 
between  the  Mississi]ipi  Ili\-er  and  the  Atlantic.  It  breeds  in  every 
portion  of  the  same  e.xtended  area,  at  least  as  far  as  Georgia  on  the  south 
and  Massachusetts  on  the  north.  Beyond  the  last-named  State,  it  rarely, 
if  ever,  breeds  on  the  coast.  In  the  interior  it  has  a  higher  range,  nesting 
around  Hamilton,  C.  W.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  it  is  unknown,  or  very  rare, 
in  the  States  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. 

It  makes  its  appearance  early  in  April  in  the  Middle  States,  but  in  New 
England  not  until  four  or  five  weeks  later,  appearing  about  the  10th  of  May. 
Their  migrations  in  fall  are  more  irregular,  being  ai)2)arently  determined  by 
the  abundance  of  their  food.  At  times  they  depart  as  early  as  the  first 
of  September,  but  sometimes  not  until  the  last  of  October.  It  winters 
in  Central  America,  where  it  is  quite  abundant  at  that  season. 

The  favorite  localities  of  the  Wood  Thrush  are  the  borders  of  dense 
thickets,  or  low  damp  hollows  shaded  by  large  trees.  Yet  its  habits  are 
by  no  means  so  retiring,  or  its  nature  so  timid,  as  these  places  of  resort 
would  lead  us  to  infer.  A  small  grove  in  Eoxbury,  now  a  part  of  Boston, 
in  close  proximity  to  a  dwelling-house,  was  for  many  years  the  favorite 
resort  of  these  birds,  where  several  pairs  nested  and  reared  their  young, 
rarely  even  Iea\ing  their  nests,  which  were  mostly  in  low  bushes,  wholly 
unmindful  of  the  curious  children  who  were  their  frequent  -visitors.  Tlie 
same  fearless  familiarity  was  observed  at  ilount  Auburn,  then  first  used 
as  a  public  cemetery.  But  in  the  latter  instance  the  nest  was  always 
placed  high  up  on  a  branch  of  some  spreading  tree,  often  in  conspicuous 
places,  but  out  of  reach.  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  refers  to  several  similar  instances 
where  the  Wood  Thrush  did  not  show  itself  to  be  such  a  recluse  as  many 
describe  it.  In  one  case  a  pair  built,  their  nest  within  the  limits  of  a 
thickly  peopled  village,  where  there  were  but  few  trees,  and  a  scanty 
undergrowth.  In  anotlier  a  Wood  Thrush  lived  for  several  successive 
summers  among  the  elms   and   maples   of  Court   Square  in  the  city  of 
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Springfield,  Mass.,  undisturlied  by  the  passers  by  or  tlie  walkers  l)encatli, 
or  the  noise  and  rattle  of  the  vehicles  on  the  contiguous  streets. 

The  song  of  this  thrush  is  one  of  its  most  remarl<able  and  pleasing 
characteristics.  Xo  lover  of  sweet  sounds  can  have  failed  to  notice  it, 
and,  having  once  known  its  source,  no  one  can  fail  to  recognize  it  when 
heard  again.  The  melody  is  one  of  great  sweetness  and  power,  and  consists 
of  several  parts,  the  last  note  of  which  resembles  the  tinkling  of  a  small  bell, 
and  seems  to  leaxe  the  conclusion  suspended,  pjacli  part  of  its  song  seems 
sweeter  and  richer  tlian  tlie  preceding. 

The  nest  is  usually  built  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  small  forest-tree, 
six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and,  less  frequently,  in  the  fork  of  a  busli. 
The  diameter  is  about  5  inches,  and  the  dei^th  3|,  with  a  cavity  averaging 
3  inches  across  by  2^  in  deptli.  They  are  firm,  compact  structures,  chiefly 
composed  of  decayed  deciduous  leaves,  closely  impacted  together,  and  ap- 
parently thus  combined  when  in  a  moistened  condition,  and  afterward 
dried  into  a  firmness  and  strength  like  that  of  parchment.  These  are 
intermingled  with,  and  strengthened  by,  a  few  dry  twigs,  and  the  whole 
is  lined  with  fine  roots  and  a  few  fine  dry  grasses.  Occasionally,  instead 
of  the  solid  frame  of  imj^acted  leaves,  we  find  one  of  solidified  mud. 

The  eggs  of  the  "Wood  Thrush,  usually  four  in  numlier,  sometimes  five, 
are  of  a  uniform  deep-ldue  tint,  with  but  a  slight  admixture  of  yellow, 
wliich  imparts  a  greenish  tinge.  Their  average  measurements  are  1.00  by 
.75  inch. 


Turdus  fuscescens,   Stephens. 

TAWNY  THKUSH ;  WILSON'S  THRUSH. 

T Urdus  mitstclinus,  WiLsox,  Aurt.  Uinithology,  V,  1812,  US,  pi.  43  (not  of  Omklin). 

T  Urdus  fuscescens,  Stephes-s,  Shaw's  Gen.  Zool.  Birds,  X,  I,  1817,  182.  C'.\B.  Jour.  1S55, 
470  (Cuba).  —  B.iiRD,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  214.  —  Ib.  Rev.  Am.  B.  1864,  17.  —  Gundi,. 
Eepertorio,  186.5,  228  (Cuba,  not  rare).  Pelzelx,  Orn.  Bras.  11,  1868,  92.  (San 
Vicente,  Brazil,  December.) —  Samuels,  150.  —  Scl.\ter,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  326. —  Ib. 
Catal.  Am.  Birds,  1861,  2,  Ko.  10.  T urdus  silens,  ViElLL.  Encyclop.  Meth.  II,  1823, 
647  (based  on  T.  muslelimts,  WiLS.).  Turdus  wilsonii,  BoN.  Ob.s.  Wils.  1825,  No. 
73.       Turdus  minor,  D'Orb.  La  Sagra's  Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  47,  pi.  v  (Cuba). 

Sr.  CnAR.  Above,  and  on  side.s  of  head  and  neck,  nearly  uniform  light  reddish-brown, 
with  a  faint  tendency  to  orange  on  the  crown  and  tail.  Beneath,  white ;  the  fore  part 
of  the  breast  and  throat  (paler  on  the  chin)  tinged  with  pale  brownish-yellow,  in  decided 
contrast  to  the  white  of  the  belly.  The  sides  of  the  throat  and  the  fore  part  of  the  breast, 
as  colored,  are  marked  with  small  triangidar  spots  of  light  brownish,  nearly  like  the  back, 
but  not  well  defined.  There  are  a  few  obsolete  blotches  on  the  sides  of  the  breast  (in  the 
white)  of  pale  olivaceous;  the  sides  of  the  body  tinged  with  the  same.  Tibiaj  white. 
The  lower  mandible  is  brownish  only  at  the  tip.  The  lores  are  ash-colored,  the  orbital 
region  grayish.     Length,  7.50  ;  wing,  4.25  ;  tail,  3.20  ;  tarsus,  1.20. 

Hab.     Eastern  North  America,   Halifax   to   Fort  Bridger,   and  north   to  Fort  Garry 
Cuba,  Panama,  and  Brazil  (winter).     Orizaba  (winter),  Su.miciirast. 
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Habits.  This  specie.s  is  one  of  the  conimou  hirds  of  New  England,  and  is 
probably  abundant  in  certain  localities  throughout  all  the  country  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  as  far  to  tlie  north  as  the  50th  parallel,  and  possibly 
as  far  as  the  wooded  country  extends.  INIr.  Maynard  did  not  meet  with 
it  in  Xorthem  New  Hampshire.  ilr.  Wm.  G.  "Winton  obtained  its  nest 
and  egss  at  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  Mr.  Boardman  found  tliem  also  on  the  (!ulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  St.  Steplien's,  N.  B. ;  ilr.  Couper  at  Quebec  ;  Mr. 
Krieglioff  at  Three  Eivers,  Canada ;  Donald  Guun  at  Selkirk  and  Red 
River;  and  Mr.  Kumlieu  and  Dr.  Hoy  in  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Mcllwraitli 
also  gives  it  as  common  at  Hamilton,  "West  Canada.  It  breeds  as  far  south 
as  Pennsylvania,  and  as  far  to  the  west  as  Utah,  and  occurs,  in  the  breeding 
season,  throughout  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Ridgway  found  this  thrush  very  abundant  among  the  thickets  in  the 
^•aUeys  of  the  Provo,  Weber,  and  Bear  rivers,  in  Utah,  and  very  character- 
istic of  those  portions  of  the  country. 

It  arrives  in  Massachusetts  early  in  May,  usually  with  the  first  blossoms 
of  the  pear,  ranging  from  the  5th  to  the  20th.  It  is  strictly  of  woodland 
habits,  found  almo.st  entirely  among  clumps  of  trees,  and  obtaining  its  food 
from  among  their  branches,  or  on  the  ground  among  the  fallen  leaves.  It 
moves  south  from  the  lOtli  to  the  25th  of  September,  rarely  remaining  till 
the  first  week  in  October. 

It  is  timid,  distrustful,  and  retiring  ;  delighting  in  sliady  ravine.s,  the  edges 
of  thick  close  woods,  and  occasionally  the  more  retired  parts  of  gardens; 
M'liere,  if  unmolested,  it  will  freipient  the  same  locality  year  after  year. 

The  song  of  tins  tlirush  is  (piaint,  but  not  unmusical ;  variable  in  its 
character,  changing  from  a  prolonged  and  monotonous  whistle  to  quick 
and  almost  slirill  notes  at  the  close.  Tlieir  melody  is  not  unfrequently 
prolonged  until  quite  late  in  the  evening,  and,  in  consequence,  in  some 
portions  of  Massachusetts  these  birds  are  distinguished  with  the  name  of 
Nightingale,  —  a  distinction  due  rather  to  the  sea.son  than  to  the  higli  quality 
of  their  song.  Yet  Mr.  Ridgway  regards  it,  as  heard  by  himself  in  Utah, 
as  superior  in  some  respects  to  that  of  all  others  of  the  genus,  though  far 
surpassed  in  mellow  richness  of  voice  and  dei)th  of  metallic  tone  by  that  of 
the  Wood  Thrusli  {T.  mv-stdimts).  To  his  ear  there  was  a  solemn  harmony 
and  a  beautiful  expression  which  combined  to  make  the  song  of  this  surpass 
that  of  all  the  other  American  Wood  Tln-ushes.  The  lieauty  of  their  notes 
appeared  in  his  ears  "  really  inspiring ;  tlieir  song  consisting  of  an  inex- 
pressibly delicate  metallic  utterance  of  the  syllables  ta-weel'  ah,  fii-ired'  ah, 
fwW  ah,  tivW  ah,  accompanied  by  a  fine  trill  which  renders  it  truly  se- 
ductive." The  last  two  notes  are  said  to  be  uttered  in  a  soft  and  subdued 
undertone,  producing  thereby,  in  effect,  an  echo  of  the  others. 

Tlie  nest  is  always  placed  near  the  ground,  generally  raised  from  it  by 
a  thick  bed  of  dry  leaves  or  sticks ;  sometimes  among  bushes,  but  never  in 
tlie  fork  of  a  bush  or  tree,  or  if  so,  in  very  rare  and   exceptional  cases. 
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When  incubation  lias  eomnvnced,  tlie  female  is  reluctant  to  leave  her  nest. 
If  driven  off  she  utters  no  complaint,  but  remains  close  at  hand  and  returns 
at  the  first  oppc.irtunity. 

They  construct  their  nest  early  in  ^lay,  and  the  young  are  hatched  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  month,  or  the  first  of  June.  They  raise  two  broods  in  the 
season.  The  nest,  even  more  loosely  put  together  than  that  of  the  Ground 
Swamp  Eobin  {T.  ^j«//a.sj),  is  often  with  difficulty  kept  complete.  It  is 
about  3  inches  in  height,  4i  in  diameter,  with  a  cavity  li  inches  deep  and 
o  in  width,  and  composed  of  dry  hark,  dead  leaves,  .stems,  and  woody  fibres, 
intermingled  with  grasses,  caricas,  sedges,  etc.,  and  lined  with  soft  skeleton 
leaves.  A  nest  from  Wisconsin  was  composed  entirely  of  a  coarse  species  of 
Sparganeum ;  the  dead  stalks  and  leaves  of  which  were  interwoven  with  a 
^■ery  striking  effect. 

The  eggs,  usually  four,  sometimes  fi\'e  in  numbei',  are  of  a  uniform  green 
cohir,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  blue,  and  average  .9-i  by  .66  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 


Turdus  aliciae,  ?..viini. 

GEAY-CHEEKED  THRUSH;  ALICE'S  THRUSH. 

Turdus  alicia;  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  217,  plate  81,  f.  2.  —  Ib.  Review  Am.  Birds,  I, 
1864,  21.  —  CouKs,  Pr.  Ac.  N.  Sc.  Aug.  1861,  217  (Labrador).  —  I b.  Catal.  Birds  of 
Washington.  —  Guxdlach,  Repertorio,  1865,  229  (Cuba).  —  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye. 
IX,  91  (Costa  Rica).  — Dall  and  Bannister,  Birds  Alaska.  — RlDOW.w,  Report. 

Sp.  Ch.vr.  Above  nearly  pure  dark  olive-green ;  side.s  of  the  head  ash-gray ;  the  chin, 
throat,  and  under  parte  white ;  purest  behind.  Sides  of  throat  and  across  the  breast  with 
arrow-shaped  spots  of  dark  plumbeous-brown.  Sides  of  body  and  a.xillaries  dull  grayish- 
olivaceous.  Tibiie  plumbeous ;  legs  brown.  Length,  nearly  8  inches ;  wing,  4.20 ;  tail, 
3.20 ;  tarsus.  1.15. 

Hab.  Eastern  North  America  to  shores  of  Arctic  Ocean,  and  along  northern  coast  from 
Labrador  to  Kodiak,  breeding  in  immense  numbers  between  the  mouths  of  Mackenzie  and 
Coppermine.  West  to  Fort  Yukon  and  Missouri  River  States.  Winters  south  to  Costa 
Rica.     Chiriqui,  Salvin  ;  Cuba,  Gcndlach. 

As  originally  described,  this  species  differs  from  swainsoni  in  larger 
size,  longer  bill,  feet,  and  wings  especially,  straighter  and  narrower  bill. 
The  back  is  of  a  greener  olive.  The  breast  and  sides  of  the  head  are 
entirely  destitute  of  the  buft'  tinge,  or  at  best  this  is  very  faintly  indicated 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  breast.  The  most  characteristic  features  are  seen 
on  the  side  of  the  head.  Here  there  is  no  indication  whatever  of  the  light 
line  from  nostril  to  eye,  and  scarcely  any  of  a  light  ring  round  the  eye, — 
the  whole  region  being  grayish-olive,  relieve<l  slightly  hj'  whitish  shaft- 
streaks  ou  the  ear  coverts.  The  sides  of  body,  axillars,  and  tibiie  are 
olivaceous-gray,  without  any  of  the  fuh'ous  tinge  seen  in  mvuinsoni. 
The   bill  measures   .4U   from  tip  to  nostril,  sometimes  more  ;  tarsi,   1.21 ; 
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wing,  4.20;  tail,  3.10,  —  total,  about  7.50.  Some  .specimens  slightly  exceed 
these  dimensions  ;  few,  if  any,  fall  short  of  tiiem. 

In  autumn  the  upper  surface  is  somewhat  different  from  that  in  spring, 
being  less  grayish,  and  with  a  tinge  of  rich  sepia  or  suutf-bro^vu,  this 
becoming  gradually  more  ajipreciable  ou  the  tail. 

A  specimen  from  Costa  liica  is  uudistiuguishable  from  typical  examples 
from  the  Eastern  United  States. 

Habits.  Tliis  species,  first  described  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Pacific 
Eailroad  Surveys,  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  Olive-backed  Thrush 
{T.  miMinsoni),  that  its  value  as  a  species  has  often  been  disputed.  It  was 
fii'st  met  with  in  Illinois.  Since  then  numerous  specimens  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  Labrador,  and  the  lower 
]\Iackenzie  Eiver.  In  the  latter  regions  it  was  found  breeding  abundantly. 
It  was  also  found  in  large  numbers  ou  the  Anderson  Eiver,  but  was  rare 
ou  tiie  Yukon,  as  well  as  at  Great  Slave  Lake,  occurring  there  only  as  a 
bird  of  passage  to  or  from  more  northern  breediug-gi-ounds. 

In  regard  to  its  general  habits  Init  little  is  known.  Dr.  Coues,  who 
found  it  in  Labrador,  breeding  abundantly,  speaks  of  meeting  with  a  family 
of  these  birds  in  a  dee])  and  thickly  wooded  ravine.  The  young  were  just 
about  to  fly.  The  parents  evinced  tlie  greatest  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
their  brood,  endeavoring  to  lead  him  from  their  vicinity  by  Muttering  i'rom 
bush  to  bush,  constantly  uttering  a  melancholy  'plievgli,  in  low  whistling 
tone.  He  mentions  that  all  he  saw  uttered  precisely  the  .same  note,  and 
were  very  timid,  darting  iuto  the  most  impenetrable  thickets. 

This  thrush  is  a  regular  visitant  to  Massachusetts,  both  in  its  spring  iind 
'vl\  its  fall  migration.  It  arrives  from  about  the  first  to  the  middle  of  j\Iay, 
and  apparently  remains  about  a  week.  It  passes  south  about  the  first  of 
October.  Occasionally  it  appears  and  is  present  in  Massachusetts  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Turdiis  swainsoni.  From  this  species  I  hold  it  to  be 
unquestionably  distinct,  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  the  observa- 
tions of  two  very  careful  and  reliaUe  ornithologists,  ^Ir.  William  Brewster 
of  Cambi'idge,  one  of  our  n)ost  piomising  young  naturalists,  and  Mr.  George 
0.  Welch  of  Lynn,  whose  experience  and  observations  in  the  field  are 
unsurjMissed.  They  inform  me  that  there  are  observable  between  these 
two  forms  certain  well-marked  and  constant  differences,  that  never  fail 
to  indicate  their  distinctness  with  even  greater  precision  than  the  constant 
though  less  marked  diiferences  in  their  plumage. 

The  Turdus  cdicice  comes  a  few  days  the  earlier,  and  is  often  in  full  song 
when  the  T.  swainsoni  is  silent.  The  song  of  the  former  is  not  only 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  latter,  but  also  from  that  of  all  our 
other  Wood  Thrushes.  It  most  resembles  the  song  of  T.  pallasi,  but 
differs  in  being  its  exact  inverse,  for  whereas  the  latter  begijis  with  its 
lowest  notes  and  proceeds  on  an  ascending  scale,  the  former  begins  with 
its  highest,  and  concludes  with  its  lowest  note.     The  song  of  the  T.  swain- 
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soni,  ou  the  other  hand,  exhibits  much  less  variatiou  in  the  scale,  all  the 
notes  being  of  nearly  the  same  altitude. 

I  am  also  informed  that  while  the  T.  swainsoni  is  far  from  being  a  timid 
species,  but  may  be  easily  approached,  and  while  it  seems  almost  invariably 
to  prefer  the  edges  of  the  pine  woods,  and  is  rarely  observed  in  open  grounds 
or  among  the  bare  deciduous  trees,  the  habits  of  the  T.  alicim  are  the  e.xact 
reverse  in  these  respects.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  similar  situations,  but 
almost  always  frequents  copses  of  hard  wood,  searching  for  its  food  among 
their  fallen  leaves.  It  is  extremely  timid  and  ditticult  to  approach.  As 
it  stands  or  as  it  moves  upon  the  ground,  it  has  a  peculiar  erectness  of 
bearing  which  at  once  indicates  its  true  specific  character  so  unmistakably 
that  any  one  once  familiar  with  its  appearance  can  never  mistake  it  for 
T.  swainsoni  nor  for  any  other  bird. 

The  nests  measure  about  4  inches  in  diameter  and  'I'l  in  height.  The 
cavity  is  2  inches  deep,  and  its  diameter  2  J  inches.  They  are  unusually 
compact  for  the  nest  of  a  thrush,  and  are  composed  chiefly  of  an  elaborate 
interweaving  of  fine  sedges,  leaves,  stems  of  the  more  delicate  Equiscfacca', 
dry  grasses,  strips  of  fine  bark,  and  decayed  leaves,  the  whole  intermingled 
with  the  paniculated  inflorescence  of  grasses.  There  is  little  or  no  lining 
other  than  these  materials.  These  nests  were  all  found,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  on  tlie  branches  of  low  trees,  from  two  to  seven  feet  from 
the  ground.  In  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  nests  were  built  on  the 
ground. 

Occa.sionally  nests  of  this  species  are  found  constructed  with  the  base 
and  sides  of  solid  mud,  as  with  the  common  Eobin  {Tardus  micfratoritis). 
In  these,  as  also  in  some  other  cases,  their  nests  are  usually  found  on  or 
near  the  ground.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  neither  its  occasional  position 
on  the  ground,  nor  its  mud  frames,  are  peculiarities  ever  noticeable  in 
nests  of  T.  sivainsoni. 

The  eggs  were  usually  four  in  number.  Their  color  is  either  a  deep 
green  tint,  or  green  slightly  tinged  ^vith  blue  ;  and  they  are  marked  with 
spots  of  russet  and  yellowish-brown,  ^-arying  both  in  size  and  frequency. 
Tiieir  mean  length  is  .92  of  an  inch,  and  their  mean  breadth  .64.  The 
maximum  lengtli  is  .94  and  the  mininuim  .88  of  an  inch.  There  is 
apparently  a  constant  variation  from  the  eggs  of  the  T.  swainsoni;  those 
of  the  alicicc  havins;  a  more  distinctlv  blue  "round  color.  The  nests  are 
also  quite  different  in  their  appearance  and  style  of  structure.  The  H;ipnum 
mosses,  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  nests  of  T.  sivainsoni,  as  also  in  those  of 
T.  ustulatus,  are  wholly  wanting  in  those  of  T.  alicia'. 

This  bird  and  the  robin  are  tlie  only  species  of  our  thrushes  that  cross 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  any  distance,  or  reacii  tlie  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
It  occurs  from  Labrador,  all  round  the  American  coast,  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  everywhere  bearing  its  specific  character  as  indicated  above.  It  is 
extremely  abundant  on  and  near  the  Arctic  coast,  between  the  mouth  of 
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the  iMackenzie  Eiver  and  tlie  Coppermine,  more  than  200  specimens 
(mostly  with  their  eggs)  having  been  sent  thence  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  by  ilr.  MacFarlane.  In  all  this  number  tliere  was  not  a 
single  bird  that  had  any  approacli  to  the  characters  of  I",  swaiiisoni,  as 
just  given.  From  the  Slave  Lake  region,  on  the  other  liand,  T.  swainsoni 
was  received  in  nearly  the  same  abundance,  and  immixed  during  tlie 
breeding  season  with  1\  ulicim. 


Turdus  swainsoni,  Cakaxis. 

OUVE-BACKED  THEUSH;  SWAINSON'S  THKUSH. 

Turdus  swainsoni.  Cab.  Tseliudi,  Fauna  I'eniana,  lS4-l-4(i,  188.  —  ?ScLATEK  &  Salvin, 
Ibis,  1859,  6  (Guatemala).  —  Scl.\ter,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  451  (Ecuador);  1859,  326.— 
IB.  Catal.  1861,  2,  no.  11.  — Baikd,  Birds  N.  i\xn.  1858,  216;  Rev.  Am.  B.,  1864,  19. 
—  GuNDLACii,  Cab.  .Jour.  1861,  324  (Cuba).  —  Ib.  Repert.  1865,  229.  —  Pelzf.ln,  Orn. 
Brazil,  II.  1868,  92  (Marambitanas,  Feb.  and  March).  —  La wr.  N.  Y.  Lye.  IX,  91 
(Costo  Rica).  —  RiDGWAY.  —  SIayxard.  —  Samuels,  152. —Cooper,  Birds  Cal.  6. — 
Dall  &  Bannister.  Turdus  minor,  G.melin,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  809  (in  part). 
Turdus  olivaceus,  Giraub,  Birds  L.  Island,  1843-44,  92  (not  of  LiNS.).  (')  Turdus 
minimus,  Lafre.sxaye,  Rev.  Zoiil.  1848,  5.  — Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1854,  111.  —  Bryant, 
Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  VII,  1860,  226  (Bogota).  —  Lawre.nce,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  1863.  (Birds 
Panama,  IV,  no.  384.) 

Sp.  Ciiau.  Upper  part.s  uniform  olivaceous,  with  a  decided  shade  of  green.  Tlie  fore 
part  of  breast,  the  throat  and  chin,  pale  brownish-yellow ;  rest  of  lower  parts  white ; 
the  sides  washed  with  brownish-olive.  Sides  of  the  throat  and  fore  part  of  the  breast 
with  sub-rounded  spots  of  well-defuied  brown,  darker  than  the  back ;  the  rest  of  the 
breast  (except  medially)  with  rather  less  distinct  spots  that  are  more  olivaceous.  Tibiie 
yellowish-brown.  Broad  ring  round  the  eye,  loral  region,  and  a  general  tinge  on  the 
side  of  the  head,  clear  reddish  buff.     Length,  7.00;  wing,  4.15;  tail,  3.10;  tarsus,  1.10. 

Hab.  Eastern  North  America  ;  westward  to  Humboldt  Mountain  and  Upper  Columbia; 
perhaps  occasionally  straggling  as  far  as  California;  north  to  Slave  Lake  and  Fort  Yukon  ; 
south  to  Ecuador  and  Brazil.     Cuba,  Gt:NDLAcn;  Costa  Rica,  Lawr. 

Specimens  examined  from  the  northern  regions  (Great  Slave  Lake,  jMau- 
kenzie  Elver,  and  Yukon)  to  Guatemala ;  from  Atlantic  States  to  East 
Humboldt  Mountains,  Nevada,  and  from  intervening  localities.  Tlie  ex- 
tremes of  variation  are  the  brownish-olive  of  eastern  and  the  clear  dark 
greenish-olive  of  remote  western  specimens.  There  is  no  observable  dif- 
ference between  a  Guatemalan  skin  and  one  from  Fort  Bridger,  Utah. 

Hajbits.  The  Olive-backed  Thrush,  or  "  Swamp  Eobin,"  has  very  nearly 
the  same  habitat  during  the  breeding  season  as  that  of  the  kindred  species 
with  which  it  was  so  long  confounded.  Although  Wilson  seems  to  have 
found  the  nest  and  eggs  among  the  high  lands  of  Northern  Georgia,  it  is  yet 
a  somewliat  more  northern  species.  It  does  not  breed  so  far  south  as 
Massachusetts,  or  if  so,  the  cases  must  be  exceptional  and  very  rare,  nor 
even  in  Western  IMaine,  where  the  "Ground  Swamp  Eoljin"  {T.  pallasi)  is 
quite  abundant.     It  only  becomes  common  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Calais. 
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It  is,  however,  most  widely  distributeil  over  nearly  the  entire  continent, 
breeding  from  latitude  44°  to  high  Arctic  regions.  It  \\'inter.s  in  tiuale- 
mala  and  soutinvard  as  far  as  Ecuador  and  Brazil. 

In  its  habits  this  tlirush  is  noticeably  different  from  the  T.  jxdlasi,  being 
much  more  arboreal,  frequenting  thick  woods ;  rarely  seen,  except  during  its 
migrations,  in  open  ground,  and  seeking  its  food  more  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees. 

i\Ir.  Eidgway  found  this  species  very  al)undant  among  t)ie  "Wahsatcli 
^Mountains,  where  it  was  one  of  the  most  characteristic  summer  birds  of 
that  region.  It  was  breeding  plentifully  in  the  canons,  wliere  its  song 
could  be  heard  almost  continually.  It  inhabited  an  intermediate  jjosition 
between  T.  auduhoni  and  T.  fuscescens,  delighting  most  in  tlie  shrubbery 
along  the  streams  of  the  canons  and  passes,  leaving  to  the  T.  auduhoni  the 
secluded  ravines  of  the  pine  regions  higher  up,  and  to  the  T.  fuscescens  the 
willow  thickets  of  the  river  valleys.  He  did  not  meet  with  it  fai'ther  west 
than  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains.  The  song,  in  his  opinion,  resembles 
that  of  the  Wood  Thrush  (T.  musfclinus)  in  modulations ;  but  the  notes 
want  the  power,  while  they  possess  a  finer  and  more  silvery  tone. 

The  song  of  this  sjjecies  has  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  of  T.  ixdlasi, 
being  yet  quite  distinct,  and  the  differences  readily  recognized  by  a  familiar 
ear.  It  is  more  prolonged ;  the  notes  are  more  equal  and  rise  witli  more 
regularity  and  more  gradually,  are  richer,  and  each  note  is  more  complete  in 
itself  Its  song  of  lamentation  when  robljed  of  its  young  is  full  of  inde- 
scribable pathos  and  beauty,  haunting  one  who  has  once  heard  it  long  after. 

When  driven  from  the  nest,  the  female  always  flies  to  a  short  distance 
and  conceals  herself ;  making  no  complaints,  and  offering  no  resistance. 

These  birds,  in  a  single  instance,  have  been  known  to  reach  Eastern 
Massachusetts  early  in  April,  in  an  unusually  early  season,  but  they 
generally  pass  north  a  few  weeks  later.  They  make  no  prolonged  stay, 
and  are  with  us  rarely  more  than  three  or  four  days.  Their  return  in 
the  fall  appears  to  be,  at  times,  by  a  more  inland  route.  They  are  then 
not  so  numerous  near  the  coast,  but  occasionally  are  abundant. 

Their  nests  in  Xova  Scotia,  wlierever  observed,  were  among  the  thick 
woods,  on  liorizontal  branches  of  a  forest-tree,  usually  about  five  feet  from 
the  ground.  Those  observed  in  the  Arctic  regions  by  Mr.  Kennicott  were 
frequently  not  more  than  two  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  nests  average  about  four  inches  in  diameter  and  two  in  height,  the 
cavity  being  three  inches  wide  by  about  one  and  a  half  deep.  They  are 
more  elaborately  and  neatly  constructed  than  those  of  any  other  of  our 
thrushes,  exce]3t  perhaps  of  T.  ustidcdus.  Conspicuous  among  the  materials 
are  the  Hijpnum  mosses,  which  by  their  dark  fibrous  masses  give  a  very 
distinctive  character  to  these  nests,  and  distinguish  them  from  all  except 
those  of  the  T.  ustidatiis,  which  they  resemble.  Besides  these  materials  are 
foujid  fine  sedges,  lea\es,  stems  of  equisetaceous  plants,  red  glossy  vegetable 
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fibres,  the  flowering  stems  of  the  Cladonia  mosses,  lichens,  fine  strips  of 
bark,  etc. 

The  eggs,  which  are  four  or  five  in  number,  e.xhibit  noticeable  variations 
in  size,  shape,  and  shades  of  coloring,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  tliose 
of  T.  ustulatns  and  to  the  eggs  asserted  to  be  those  of  T.  nanus,  but  are 
sufficiently  distinct,  and  are  still  more  so  from  those  of  T.  alicicv.  They 
range  in  length  from  .83  to  .94,  with  a  mean  of  .88,  their  mean  breadth 
is  .66,  the  ma.\imum  .69,  and  the  minimum  .63.  Their  ground  color  is 
usually  bluisli-green,  sometimes  light  blue  with  hardly  a  tinge  of  green, 
and  the  spots  are  of  a  j'^ellowish-brown,  or  russet-brown,  or  a  mixture  of 
both  colore,  more  or  less  confluent,  with  marked  variations  in  tliis  respect. 


Turdus  swainsoni,  \;ir.  ustulatus,  Nlttall. 

OKEGON  THBUSH. 

Turdus  iistulatits,  Xrrr.vu.,  llan.  1,  1840,  400  (Columbia  Kiver).  —  B.mkh,  Wmh  N.  Am. 
1858,  215,  pi.  Ixxxi,  fig.  1.  —  In.  Kev.  Am.  15.  1864,  18.  —  Cooper  &  Suckley, 
P.  R.  Rpp.  XII,  II,  1860,  171.  —  RiDOWAV,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Philad.  1869,  127.— 
n.M.i.  k  Hannisieu,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  —  Cooper,   Birds  Cal.,  5. 

Sp.  Char.  General  appearance  o(  fiiscescens,  bnt  with  pattern  of  swainsoni ;  the  buff 
orbital  ring  as  conspieuous  as  in  latter.  The  olive  above  i.^  more  hroirn  than  in  this,  and 
les.s  yellowish  than  in  fuscescens,  becoming  decidedly  more  rufesccnt  on  wings  and  less 
observably  so  on  tail.  Pectoral  aspect  different  from  fnscescens,  the  spots  narrower  and 
cuneate,  sharply  defined,  and  arranged  in  longitudinal  series ;  in  color  tliey  are  a  little 
darter  than  the  crown.     Length,  7. ."jO  ;  wing,  3.75;  tail,  .3.00  ;  tarsus,  1. 12. 

Hab.  Pacific  Province  of  United  States.  Tres  ilarias  Isl.,  Guatemala  (winter), 
Mus.  S.  I. 

This  well-marked  race  is  to  be  compared  with  suriinwni,  not  with 
fuscescens,  as  has  generally  been  done ;  the  latter,  except  in  shade  of 
colors,  it  scarcely  resembles  at  all ;  stiU  greater  evidence  tliat  such  is  its 
affinity  is  that  the  T.  ustulatu.'i  builds  its  nest  on  a  tree,  and  lays  a  spotted 
egg,  like  swainsoni,  while  fuscescens  nests  on  or  near  the  gi-ound,  jierhaps 
never  in  a  tree,  and  lays  a  plain  blue  egg.  The  song  of  the  present  liird  is 
also  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  swainsoni.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  considered  as  a  Pacific  Province  form 
of  the  Turdus  swainsoni;  at  least  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so,  after 
referring  to  T.  pallasi,  as  geographical  races,  the  T.  auduhoni  and  T.  namis. 

Habits.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  thrush  has  a  very  limited  distribu- 
tion, being  mainly  restricted  to  the  Pacific  coast  region  from  California  to 
Alaska  in  the  lireeding  season,  tliough  migriiting  southward  in  winter  to 
Guatemala.  Dr.  Kennerly  found  it  in  great  abundance  breeding  at  Cliilo- 
weyuck  Depot,  July  3,  18.59.  Dr.  Cooper  also  found  it  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  the  summer  residents  in  Washington  Territory,  arriving  there 
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in  May  and  remaining  until  the  beginning  of  September.  Three  .specimen.^ 
of  this  thru.sh  were  obtained  at  Sitka,  by  Mr.  Bischoff.  Mr.  Ridgway  met 
with  only  a  single  specimen  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  though  on  that  range 
he  found  it  an  abundant  summer  bird. 

In  its  general  appearance  it  has  a  marked  resemblance  to  Wilson's  Tin-ush 
{T.  fuscescens),  but  its  habits  and  notes,  as  well  as  its  nest  and  eggs,  clearly 
point  its  nearer  affinity  to  Swainson's  Thrush  {T.  sicninsoni),  its  song  being 
scarcely  different  from  that  of  the  latter  species.  Like  this  species,  it  fre- 
quents the  thickets  or  lirushwood  along  the  mountain  streams,  and,  except 
just  after  its  arrival,  it  is  not  at  all  shy.  In  crossing  the  Sierra  Nevada  in 
July,  1867,  Mr.  Eidgway  first  met  with  this  species.  He  describes  it  as  an 
exquisite  songster.  At  one  of  the  camps,  at  an  altitude  of  about  5,000  feet, 
they  were  found  unusually  plentiful.  He  speaks  of  their  song  as  consisting 
of  "  ethereal  warblings,  —  outliursts  of  wild  melody."  "  Although  its  carols 
were  heard  everywhere  in  the  depth  of  the  ravine,  scarcely  one  of  the  little 
musicians  could  be  seen."  "  The  song  of  this  thru.sh,"  he  adds,  "  though 
possessing  all  the  wild,  solemn  melody  of  that  of  the  Wood  Thrush  {T. 
■muddinus)  is  weaker,  but  of  a  much  finer  or  more  silvery  tone,  and  more 
methodical  delivery.  It  is  much  like  that  of  the  T.  swainsoni,  but  in  the 
qualities  mentioned  is  even  superior." 

Dr  Cooper  found  its  nests  with  eggs  about  the  middle  of  June.  These 
were  most  usually  built  on  a  small  liorizontal  branch,  and  were  very  strongly 
constructed  of  twigs,  grasses,  roots,  and  leaves,  usually  covered  on  the  outside 
entirely  with  the  bright  green  Hijpnuui  mosses  peculiar  to  that  region,  which 
in  the  damp  climate  near  the  coast  continue  to  grow  in  that  position,  and 
form  large  masses.     Tlie  luimber  of  eggs  is  usually  five. 

Dr.  Cooper  states  that  tliese  thrushes  sing  most  in  the  early  morning  and 
in  the  evening,  when  numbers  may  be  heard  answering  one  another  on  all 
sides.  They  do  not  affect  the  darkest  thickets  so  nuich  as  the  Hermit 
Thrush,  but  are  often  seen  feeding  in  the  gardens  in  the  open  sunshine. 

Dr.  Suckley,  who  found  them  quite  abmidant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Steilacoom,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  and  in  swampy  land,  describes  the  song 
as  a  low,  soft,  sad,  and  lively  whistle,  cnnfined  to  one  note,  and  repeated  at 
regular  intervals.  Mr.  Nuttall,  tlie  first  to  describe  this  form,  speaks  of 
it  as  shy  and  retiring,  and  as  in  the  habit  of  gathering  insects  from  the 
ground.  His  ear,  so  quick  to  appreciate  the  cliaracteri.stics  of  the  songs  of 
birds,  which  showed  a  close  resemblance  between  the  notes  of  this  bird  and 
that  of  Wilson's  Thrush  {T.  fusceseenii),  enabled  him  to  detect  very  distinct 
and  easily  recognizaljle  differences.  It  is  much  more  interrupted  and  is  not 
so  prolonged.  The  warble  of  this  bird  he  describes  as  resembling  wit-wit 
t'villia,  and  wit-wit,  t'villia-t'villia.     His  call  when  surprised  was  wit-wit. 

All  tlic  nests  of  this  species  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation  are 
large,  conqiact,  strongly  constructed,  and  neat.  They  measure  about  5 
inches  in  their  external  diameter,  with  a  depth  externally  of  3 ;  the  cavity 
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is  eoraparativeh'  shallow,  lieing  rarely  2  iuches  in  depth.  The  external 
portion.?  are  constructed  almost  entirely  of  Hypnvm  mosses,  matted  to- 
gether and  sparingly  interwoven  with  dry  leaves  and  fine  filjrous  roots, 
and  are  lined  with  finer  materials  of  the  same  kind.  These  nests  most 
nearly  resemble  in  their  material  and  in  their  position  those  of  iSwaiusou's 
Thrush. 

Mr.  Hepburn  found  these  birds  very  abundant  about  Victoria.  It  does 
not  usually  breed  there  before  the  last  of  May,  though  iia  one  exceptional 
instance  he  found  a  nest  with  young  birds  on  the  24th  of  that  month. 

The  eggs  vary  in  size  and  shape,  ranging  from  .77  to  .94  in  length,  and 
from  .65  to  .69  in  breadth.  They  also  vary  in  their  ground  color  and  in  the 
tints  of  the  spots  and  markings.  The  ground  color  is  light  green  or  light 
blue,  and  the  markings  are  variously  yellowish-brown  and  lilac,  or  dark 
brown  and  slate. 

Mr.  Grayson  found  this  thrush  very  abundant  in  tlio  month  of  January, 
in  the  thickest  of  the  woods,  in  the  islands  of  ilif  Tliree  Marias,  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  IMexico.  They  were  very  timid  and  shy,  more  so  than  any 
bird  that  he  saw  on  these  Lslands.  It  freipiently  uttered  a  low  i)laintive 
whistle,  and  seemed  solitary  in  its  habits. 


Ttirdus  pallasi,  Cabanis. 

EUFOUS-TAILED  THfiUSH;  HEKMIT  THEUSH. 

Turdits  pallasii,  Cabanis,  M'^ieginann's  Ai-chiv,   1847  (i),  205.  —  Baird,   Birds  N.   Am. 

1858,  212.  —  Ib.  llev.  Am.  B.  1864,  14.  —  ScLATER,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  325  ??.  —  Ib.  Catal. 

1861,    2,    No.    7.  —  RiiiGWAY.  —  SlAVSAun.  —  Samvels,    148.     Tardus  solitariw:, 

Wilson,  Auier.  Orii.  V,  1812,  95  (not  of  LiNN^us).  —  Sclatek,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  212. 

Turdu.i  minor,  BoN.  Obs.  Wilson,  1825,  No.  72.      Turdus  guUatus,  Cvdanis,  Tscluidi, 

Fauna  I'cruana,  1844,  1S7  (not  Miiscimpa  yiUtala.  of  Pall.-vs). 
Ailtlitional  figures  :  At"D.  Birils  Am.  Ill,  pi.  cxlvi.  —  Ib.  Orn.  Hiog.  1,  jil.  Iviii. 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  diglitly  eniarginate.  Above  liglit  olive-brown,  with  a  .scarcely  per- 
ceptible sliade  of  reddi.sh,  passing,  however,  into  decided  rufous  on  the  rump,  upper  tail- 
coverts,  and  tail,  and  to  a  less  degree  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  wings.  Beneath  white, 
with  a  scarcely  appreciable  shade  of  pale  buiF  across  the  fore  part  of  the  breast,  and 
.sometimes  on  the  throat ;  the  sides  of  the  throat  and  the  fore  part  of  the  breast  with 
rather  sharply  defined  subtriangular  spots  of  dark  olive-bi-own ;  the  sides  of  the  breast 
with  paler  and  less  distinct  spots  of  the  same.  Sides  of  the  body  under  the  wings  of  a 
paler  shade  than  the  back.  A  whitish  ring  round  the  eye ;  ear-coverts  very  obscurely 
streaked  with  paler.     Length,  7.50  inches;  wing,  3.84;  tail,  3.25;  tarsus,  1.16;  No.  2,092. 

Hab.     Eastern  North  America.     Mexico  ?     Not  found  in  Cuba,  Jide  G-undlacii. 

In  spring  the  olive  above  is  very  much  tliat  of  eastern  specimens  of 
svminsoni ;  in  winter  specimens  it  is  much  browner,  and  almost  as  much 
so  as  in  fnscesceiis.  Young  birds  have  the  feathers  of  the  head,  back,  and 
wing  coverts  streaked  centrally  with  drop-shaped  spots  of  rusty  yellowish 

Habits.     Until  quite  recently  the  "  Ground  Swamp  Robin,"  or  Hermit 
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Thrusli,  lias  not  lieen  distin.miislied  from  the  closely  allied  sjiecies  ?'.  tm-aiii- 
soni,  and  all  accomits  of  writers  have  blended  both  in  siuLjular  coid'usioii. 
]\Iy  colleague,  I'rotessor  Baird,  in  the  summer  of  1844,  was  the  tirst  to  sug- 
gest the  distinctness  of  the  two  species.  By  the  common  people  of  iVIaine 
and  the  British  Provinces  this  difference  has  long  been  generally  recoguizi'd, 
this  species  being  known  as  tlie  "(Irouud  Swamp  Bobin,"  and  the  other  as 
the  "  Swamp  Eobin." 

The  present  species  is  found  throughout  Eastern  Xorth  America  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  breeds  from  Massaciiusetts  to  higli  arctic  regions.  It  is 
only  occasionally  found  breeding  so  far  south  as  Massachusetts  ;  through 
which  State  it  passes  in  its  spring  migrations,  sometimes  as  early  as  the  Idth 
of  April ;  usually  reaching  Calais,  Maine,  by  the  15th  of  the  same  montii. 

It  is  a  very  abundant  bird  throughout  Maine,  where  it  begins  to  breed 
during  the  last  week  of  ^lay,  and  where  it  also  probably  has  two  broods 
in  a  season. 

The  greater  number  appear  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  Southern  States ;  it 
being  common  in  Florida,  and  even  occasionally  seen  during  tliat  season  as 
far  north  as  latitude  38°  in  Southern  Illinois,  according  to  ^Ir.  Bidgway. 

It  rarely,  if  ever,  sings  during  its  migrations  ;  appears  in  small  straggling 
companies,  frequents  lioth  thickets  and  open  fields,  and  is  unsuspicious  and 
easily  approached. 

The  song  of  this  species  is  very  fine,  having  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  that  of  the  Wood  Thrush  {T.  nmsteliiim).  It  is  as  sweet,  has  the  same 
tinkling  sounds,  as  of  a  l)ell,  but  is  neither  so  powerful  nor  so  prolonged, 
and  rises  more  rapidly  in  its  intonations.  It  begins  with  low,  sweet  notes, 
and  ends  abruptly  with  its  highest,  sharp  ringing  notes. 

Taken  from  the  nest  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  are  quite  lively  and 
plavful ;  but  their  want  of  cleanliness  renders  tliem  very  undesirable  pets. 
Wiieu  their  nest  is  visited  they  make  no  complaints,  but  retire  to  a  distance. 
Not  so,  however,  when  their  natural  enemy,  the  hawk,  appears  ;  the.'^e  they 
at  once  assail  and  seek  to  drive  away,  uttering  loud  and  clear  chirps,  and 
peculiar  twittering  sounds. 

The  nest  of  this  thrush  is  always  built  on  the  ground,  most  generally 
either  under  low  bushes  or  in  the  open  ground,  rarely,  if  ever,  among 
thick  trees,  and  for  the  most  ]iart  in  low  swampy  places.  Both  nest  and 
eggs  closely  resemble  those  of  Wilson's  Thrush  {T.  fusccscens).  In  I'ars- 
boro,  Nova  Scotia,  I  found  one  of  the  nests  built  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
village,  close  to  a  dwelling,  though  on  a  spot  so  marshy  as  to  be  almost 
unapproachable.  The  nests  are  o  inches  in  height  and  5  in  diameter,  with 
a  cavity  3|  inches  wide  by  If  deep.  They  are  composed  of  decayed  decidu- 
ous leaves,  renmants  of  dried  plants,  sedges  and  grasses,  intermingled  witii 
twigs,  and  lined  with  finer  grasses,  sedges,  and  strips  of  bark. 

The  eggs  are  of  a  uniform  bluish-green  color,  and  range  in  length  from  .88 
to  .94,  with  an  average  of  .03  of  an  inch. 
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Turdus  pallasi,  \<\v.  nanus,  Aui)lb(i.\. 

DWAKF  HERMIT  THRUSH. 

Turdus  nanus,  Aud.  Oni.  Biog.  V,  1839,  201,  pi.  eci.  —  B.iiiiD,  Binls  N.  A.  IS.'iS,  213  ; 
Rev.  Am.  B.  1864,  15.  —  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1859. —1b.  Catal.  1861.  — Dali,  k  Ban- 
NisTEK. — Cooper,  Birds  Cal.,  p.  4.  Turdiui  pallasi,  var.  nanus,  Kidow.w,  Rep. 
King.s  E.xjied.  V,  1872.  .?  Turdus  aovala.ichk(e,  Gmf.lin,  S.  N.  I,  1788,  808.  ?!  Miis- 
cieajya  guttata,  Pallas,  Zoog.  Rosso-Asiat.  II,  1811,  465. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  with  the  clear  dark  oHvc  oX  swainsoni,  but  this  even  jmier  mid 
more  plumbeous  Upper  tail-coverts  (but  not  lower  part  of  rump)  becoming  iiioie  rulbu.-i, 
the  tail  abruptly  darker,  richer,  and  more  juwcjDKs/i-rutbu.s,  approaching  to  chestnut.  The 
clear  olive  of  the  neck  passes  into  brovvnish-^}/H)Hieo«s  along  sides;  pectoral  spot.s  more 
sparse  and  less  pure  black  than  in  T.  palldsi.  The  white  beneath  is  of  an  almost  snowy 
purity,  appreciably  different  from  tlic  cottony-white  of  T.  pallasi.  Wing,  3.30  ;  tail,  3.00 ; 
bill,  .36 ;  tarsus,  1.07. 

A  very  tangible  and  constant  character  possessed  by  this  bird  is  the  more  slender  and 
depressed  bill,  as  compared  with  that  of  T.  pallasi.  Specimens  vary  only  in  intensity  of 
colors;  these  variations  very  limited,  and  corresponding  with  those  of  71  pallasi.  In  nil 
cases,  however,  their  precise  pattern  and  peculiar  distriljution  is  retained. 

Hab.  Western  Province  of  North  America,  eastward  from  Kodiak  to  Cape  8t.  Lm-as. 
Arizona,  Coles. 

Habits.  Tlii.s  small  race  of  tlic  Ilcnnit  'I'hnish  was  first  noticfd  liy  l)r. 
Pickering,  iuul  described  liy  ^Mr.  AihIuIkhi  from  an  imperfect  skin.  It 
has  since  been  obtained  abundantly  on  tlie  I'aciiic  slope,  and  jVIr,  Kidgway 
procured  a  specimen  as  far  east  as  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains,  which 
he  considers  its  eastern  limit. 

In  its  liabits  it  is  said  to  be,  like  T.  imllusi,  almost  exclusively  terrestrial. 
Dr.  Heermann  mentions  finding  it  abundant  in  California,  and  breeding 
among  the  stunted  oaks  covering  the  sand-hills  of  Sail  Francisco.  Dr. 
Coues  found  it  in  Arizona,  but  speaks  of  it  as  rare  and  migratory,  occurring 
chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  as  a  shy  and  retiring  species.  Dr.  Cooper, 
in  his  Ilejiort  on  the  Ilirds  of  California,  descril)es  it  as  shy  and  timid,  pre- 
ferring dark  and  sliady  thickets,  feeding  cliielly  on  the  ground,  ruuuiiig 
rapidly,  and  searching  for  insects  among  the  leaves. 

Xear  San  Diego  tiiey  began  to  sing  about  the  2r)th  of  April.  The  song, 
consisting  of  a  few  low  ringing  notes,  resembles  that  of  Wilson's  Thrush 
(T.fi'sccscens),  and  also  that  of  T.  ustnlatux,  Ijut  is  not  so  loud.  Their  note 
of  alarm  is  a  loud  and  ringing  chirp,  repeated  and  answered  by  others  at  a 
long  distance. 

At  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  first  of  June,  Dr.  Cooper  met  with  several  of  their 
nests,  which,  though  proliably  erroneously,  he  sujjposed  to  belong  to  the 
Dwarf  Hermit  Thrush.  Tiiey  were  all  built  in  thickets  under  the  shade 
of  cottonwood-trees.  Each  nest  was  about  five  feet  from  the  gi-ound,  and 
all  contained  eggs,  from  two  to  four  in  number,  in  differing  stages  of  incuba- 
tion.    The  nests  were  built  of  dry  leaves,  roots,  fibres,  grasses,  and  bark. 
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without  any  mud,  and  were  lined  with  decayed  leaves.  Their  heiglit  and  ex- 
ternal diameter  measured  4  inches.  Tlie  diameter  of  the  cavity  was  2^  inches 
and  the  depth  2\.  The  eggs  measured  .90  by  .70  of  an  inch.  They  are  of  a 
pale  bluish-green,  speckled  witli  cinnamon-brown,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end. 

The  nest,  supposed  lo  be  (if  tliis  species,  supi^lied  by  Dr.  Cooper,  is  large 
for  the  bird  ;  constructed  of  a  base  loosely  made  up  of  mosses,  lichens,  and 
coarse  fibres  of  plants.  It  is  a  strong  and  comjjaet  structure  of  matted 
leaves,  put  together  when  in  a  moist  and  decaying  condition  ;  witli  these 
tliere  are  interwoven  roots,  twigs,  and  strong  fibres,  surrounding  the  nest 
with  a  stout  band  and  strengtliening  tiie  rim.  In  fact,  it  corresponds  so  well 
—  as  do  the  eggs  also — with  those  of  T.  ustulatas,  that  it  is  e.xtremely  proba- 
Ijle  that  they  really  belong  to  that  species.  The  only  oliservable  difference 
is  the  absence  of  the  Hjjpnum  mosses  characteristic  of  northern  udulatus. 

DaU  and  Bannister  mention  in  their  list  of  Alaska  birds  that  the  species 
is  not  comuron  there.     It  was  also  taken  at  Sitka  and  Kodiak  by  Bischoff. 

The  fact  that  this  thrush  builds  its  nest  above  the  ground,  and  lays 
spotted  eggs,  if  verified,  would  at  once  warrant  our  giving  it  independent 
rank  as  a  species,  instead  of  considering  it  as  a  local  race  oi  pallasi. 


Turdus  pallasi,  vai.  auduboni,  B.vird. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  HEKMIT  THRUSH. 

Turdns  nudubon!,  B.\ied,  Eev.  Am.  Birds,  1864,  16.  — Ridgw.vy,  P.  A.  N.  S.  1869,  129.— 
Elliot,  Illust.  (fig.).  Merula  silens,  Swain.son,  Pliilos.  Mag.  I,  1827,  369  (not  Turdus 
sitens  of  ViElLLUT,  Encycl.  Metli.  II,  1823,  647,  based  on  T.  mustdiinis,  WiLS.  =  T. 
fusccscnis).  —  ls.  Fauna  Bor.-Amer.  II,  1831,  186.  —  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Amt^r.  1858, 
213,  and  922.  —  Scl.\ter,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  325  (La  Parada),  and  1859,  325  (Oaxaca).  — 
Ib.  C'atal.  Am.  Birds,  1861,  2,  no.  !». 

Sp.  Ch.\r.  Colors  much  as  in  Turdus  ndnn.i,  but  tlic  upper  tail-coverts  scarcely  diflereut 
from  the  back.  Tail  yellowish-rufous.  Length  of  wing,  4.18;  tail,  3.G0;  bill  from  nostril, 
.45  ;  tarsus,  l.'2G. 

Hab.   Rocky  Mountains,  from  Fort  Bridger  south  into  Mexico.    Orizaba  (Alpine  region.s), 

SUMICURAST. 

This  is  a  very  distinct  race  of  tln'ushes,  although  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  be  truly  a  species.  It  is,  however,  sufticiently  distinct  from  the 
eastern  and  western  Hermit  Thrushes  to  warrant  our  giving  it  a  place  of 
some  kind  in  the  systems. 

The  young  plutnage  differs  from  that  of  j'cHnsi  as  do  the  adults  of  the 
two,  and  in  about  the  same  way.  The  oli\-e  is  very  much  purer,  with  a 
greenish  instead  of  a  brownish  cast,  and  the  tail  is  very  much  lighter, 
inclining  to  dull  ochraceous  instead  of  rufous ;  this  yellowish  instead  of 
rufous  cast  is  apparent  on  the  wings  also.  The  yellowish  "  drops  "  on  head, 
back,  etc.,  are  very  much  narrower  tlian  in  pallad,  while  the  greater  co\'erts, 
instead  of  being  distinctly  tipped  witli  yellowisli,  merely  just  perceptibly 
fade  in  color  at  tips. 
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Habits.  At  jivesont  we  liave  hut  little  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  tliis  foriii 
of  T.  pullufii,  and  \m  information  whatever  regarding  its  nesting  or  eggs. 

In  its  distribution  it  is  confined  to  the  central  range  of  mountains  from 
Fort  Bridger  to  Southern  Me.xico.  This  species,  there  known  as  "  Solitario," 
is  comniou  in  the  Alpine  region  of  \'era  Cruz  (as  well  as  in  all  the  elevatt'd 
regions  of  Central  ^Mexico),  frequenting  the  pine  woods  in  the  district  of 
Orizaba.  I\Ir.  Sumichrast  obtained  it  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  at  Moyoapara, 
in  that  vicinity ;  a  locality  the  height  of  which  ajjproxiiuates  2,500  metres. 
It  is  also  found  at  a  height  of  1,200  metres,  near  the  city  of  Orizaba. 

Mr.  IJidgway  calls  this  bird  the  "  Rocky  Mountain  Hermit  Thrush." 
He  states  that  he  found  it  common  in  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  but  that, 
on  account  of  its  retiring  habits,  it  was  seldom  seen.  It  there  lives 
chiefly  in  the  deep  ravines  in  the  pine  region,  exhibiting  an  attachment  to 
these  solitudes  rather  than  to  the  thickets  along  the  watercourses  lower 
down;  the  latter  it  leaves  to  the  T.  siraiiisoni.  Owing  to  the  reserved 
manners  of  this  bird,  as  well  as  to  the  great  difficulty  of  reaching  its  al)ode, 
there  were  few  opportunities  jjresented  for  learning  much  concerning  its 
habits,  nor  did  he  hear  its  song.  In  its  flight  the  pale  ochraceous  band  across 
the  base?  of  its  quills  was  a  very  conspicuous  feature  in  the  appearance  of 
its  species,  leading  ]Mr.  IJidgway  to  mistake  it  at  first  for  the  M/findcxti's 
iawnsendii,  —  also  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  localities,  —  so  much  did  it 
look  like  that  bird,  which  it  further  resembled  in  its  noiseless,  gliding  flight. 


Subgenus    TURD  US,    I-ink. 

Of  Tardus,  in  its  most  restricted   sense,   we  have  no  ]iurely  American 

representatives,  although  it 
belongs  to  the  fauna  of  the 
New  World  in  consei|uence 
of  one  species  occurring 
in  Greenland,  that  meet- 
ing-ground of  the  birds 
of  America  and  Europe ; 
which,  however,  we  include 
in  the  present  work,  as 
related  nuich  more  closely 
to  the  former. 

This  Greenland  species, 
Turdvs  iliacus,  is  closely 
related  to  T.  viscivorus,  the 
type  of  the  genus,  and 
comes  much  closer  to  the 


Turdus  iliacus. 


American  IJobins  (PlanesHcns)  than  to  the  Wood  Thrushes  (Ili/hicichla). 
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Turdus  iliacus,  Linn. 

REDWING  THRUSH. 

Tunhix  ilificn.%   Lixn.  Sy.st.  Nat.   lOtli  cd.   l"."j.S,   1(58,  and  of  Eiiropoan  authors.  —  Rein- 
IIAUDT,  Ibis,  1861,  ti  (Greenland).      ISaiiih,  llrv.  Xm.  15.  1S64,  2:5  (Grei'ijland). 

Sp.  Char.  This  sjiecie.s  is  smaller  than  our  Roliin  (71  migmtoi-iiis),  but  of  a  similar 
grayish-olive  above,  ineluding  tlie  lieaii.  The  under  parts  are  white ;  the  feathers  of  tlic 
lower  throat  and  Ijreast  streaked  with  brown.  The  side.?,  axillars,  and  inner  wing-covert 
are  reddish-cinnamon.  A  conspicuous  white  streak  over  the  eye  and  extending  a-s  far 
back  as  the  nape.  Bill  black,  yellow  at  base  of  lower  jaw.  Legs  pale-colored.  Second 
quill  longer  than  fifth.  Length,  about  8.25  ;  wing,  4.64  ;  tail,  ,3.4.5  ;  bill,  from  gape,  1.07  ; 
from  nostril,  .44;  tarsu.s,  1.16;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.15.  Specimen  described:  18,718, 
^,  a  Britisli  specimen  received  from  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution,  Woolwich. 

Had.     Greenland,  in  the  New  World. 

The  occurrence  of  tliis  well-known  Kiiro|ieini  species  in  (xreenland  lirings 
it  within  the  limits  of  the  American  Fauna.  Two  Greenland  specimens  are 
recorded  by  Dr.  Iteinhardt:  one  of  them  shot  at  Frederickshaab,  October  20, 
1845. 

Habits.  The  Redwing  can  jirnlialily  only  claim  a  place  in  the  fauna  of 
North  America  as  an  occasional  visitant.  Of  the  two  specimens  observed 
in  Greenland,  one  was  shot  late  in  October.     It  is  not  known  to  breed  there. 

This  species,  during  its  breeding  season,  is  found  only  in  the  more  northern 
portions  of  Europe  ;  only  occasionally,  and  very  rarely,  breeding  so  far  south 
as  England.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  that  kingdom  on  its  southern  migra- 
tions, coming  in  large  flocks  from  Northern  and  Xortheastern  Europe,  and 
arriving  usually  before  the  end  of  (_)ctolier.  During  their  stay  in  England 
they  freipient  parks  and  pleasure-grounds  that  are  ornamented  with  clumps 
of  trees.  During  milil  and  open  weather  they  seek  their  subsistence  in 
pasture  lands  and  moist  meadows,  feeding  principally  oii  worms  aiul  snails. 
In  severe  winters,  when  the  ground  is  closed  by  frost  or  covered  by  snow, 
the  Iledwings  are  among  the  first  birds  to  suffer,  and  often  perish  in  large 
numbers. 

During  the  winter  they  extend  their  migrations  to  the  more  southern  por- 
tions of  Europe,  to  Sicily,  Malta,  and  even  to  Smyrna.  In  early  spring  they 
return  to  the  more  central  portions  of  the  continent,  and  leave  in  May  for 
their  more  northern  places  of  resort. 

Tliey  nest  in  trees  in  the  moist  woods  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  Their 
nests  resemble  those  of  the  common  Fieldfare,  T.  i^ilnrk.  The  outside  is 
composed  of  sticks,  weeds,  and  coarse  grass,  gathered  wet,  and  matted  willi  a 
small  quantity  of  moist  clay.     They  are  lined  with  a  thick  bed  of  fine  gra.ss. 

The  Redwing  is  said  to  possess  a  delightful  note,  and  is  called  the  Niglit- 
ingale  of  Norway.  Linnaeus,  speaking  of  this  bird,  claims  that  its  high 
and  varied  notes  rival  even  those  of  tliat  far-famed  vocalist. 

During  the  summer  the  Redwing  advances  to  the  extreme  north,  visiting 
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the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  and  Northern  Ihissia.  The  general  character 
of  its  food,  its  inability  to  feed  exclusively  on  berries,  and  the  fact  that 
it  perishes  from  starvation  in  severe  winters,  would  seem  to  prove  that  its 
occurrence  in  Greenland  so  late  as  October  must  ha\e  been  purely  acci- 
dental. It  is  not  probable  that  its  presence  in  North  America  will  be  found 
to  be  a  common  event. 

The  eggs  measure  1.06  inches  in  length  by  .81  in  breadth.  The  ground 
color  is  a  light  green  with  a  bluish  tinge  thickly  covered  with  russet  or 
reddish-brown  spots,  confluent  at  the  larger  end. 


Subgenus   PLANESTICUS,   Bonap. 

Plancslicus,  BoNAP.  Coniptcs  Ki'iulus,  lS;'i4.     Or.V]"'  Tardus  ji una krnsis,  Gmi'.i.ix.I 

This  section  of  the  Thrushes  is  well  represented  in  America,  especially  in 
its  middle  and  southern  portions,  and  its  members  have  a  close  resemblance 

to  the  typical  European 
species  in  the  full  form, 
stout  legs,  etc.,  as  already 
stated.  The  .spots  on  tlie 
throat,  and  their  absence 
elsewhere  on  tlu;  under 
part  of  the  body,  are  suf- 
ficient to  distinguish  them. 
01' the  two  North  Amer- 
ican species  one  is  the 
well-known  Itobin,  the 
other  a  closely  relate<l 
form  from  Cape  St.  Lucas, 
which  indeed  is  probably 
only  a  local  race  or  variety,  although  nothing  exactly  like  it  has  yet  been 
found  away  from  Lower  California.  The  following  diagnosis  may  serve  to 
distinguish  the  two  birds  :  — 

C0.MMOK  CiiARAOTKRS.  Tliroat  white  with  dark  streaks.  Rest  of  under  parts, 
ini;lndinf;  lining  of  wing,  reddish  or  ochraceous ;  the  anal  region  whitish;  lower 
eyelid  white.     Nest  on  trees.     Eggs  plain  liliie. 

Aliove  slaty-olive,  approaching  to  black  on  the  head.  Beneath  nifous- 
chostnut.  Spot  in  lore  and  on  upper  eyelid  of  white.  Tail,  4.2.5.  Hah. 
Whole  of  North  America;  Mexico,  south  to  Oaxaca  and  Cordova;  Cuba 
(very  rare)  and  Tobago,  of  West  Indies      ....         var.  migr  atorius. 

Above  dull  grayish-ash,  not  darker  on  the  head.  Beneath  pale  3'eUowisli- 
IjufT;  tinged  with  ashy  across  breast;  a  continuous  wliite  stripe  from  the 
lores  over  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  eye.  More  white  on  belly 
and  flanks  than  in  T.  int'f/ratorhis.  Bill  stouter;  tail  only  3.7.5,  while  the 
wing  is  the  same.     Ilab.    Cape  St.  Lucas,  Lower  California    .         .     var.  confinis. 


Txtrdus  niigratorius. 
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Turdus  migratoriiis,  vav.  migratorius,   Linx. 

EOBIN;  AMERICAN  REDBREAST. 

Turcbus  mir/mforius,   Lixx.  S.   N.   12tli  uil.   176(;,   292.  —  Sclateu,   P.   Z.   S.   1856,   294; 

18.59,  331  ;  1864,  172.  —  Ib.  Catal.  Am.   Birds,   1861,  4.  —  SCL.A.TER  &  S.vlvin,  Ibis, 

1860,   396  (Coban).  —  Baihu,    Birds   N.   Am.    1858,   218;  Rev.   Am.   B.   1864,   28.— 

(.'oopER  &  SucKLEY,  P.  R.  R.  R.  XH,  II,  1859,  172.  —  Dre-s.ser,   Ibi.s,   1865,  475. 

(Ti'.xas,   winter).  —  CoTjEs,  Pr.  A.  N".  S.  1866,   64  (Arizona).  —  Dall  &  Ba.\ni.ster 

{Ala.ska).  — Cooper,  Birds  Cal.  —  Samuels,  154. 
Figures:  Vieiij.ot,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  11,  jd.  Ix,  Ixi.  — AVilsox,  Am.  Oni.  1,  ISOS,  pi.  ii. — 

Doughty,  Cab.  N.  H.  I,  1S30,  ]d.  xii.  —  ArurnoN,   Birds  Am.  HI,  pi.  exlii  ;  Orii. 

Biog.  n,  pi.  cxxxi. 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  slightly  rounded.  Above  olivp-pray  ;  top  and  .sides  of  the  head  black. 
Chin  and  throat  white,  streaked  'with  Ijlaek.  Eyelids,  and  a  s(iot  above  the  eye  anteriorly, 
white.  Under  parts  and  inside  of  the  wings,  chestnut-brown.  The  under  tail-coverts  and 
anal  region,  with  tibiie,  white,  showing  the  plumbeous  inner  portions  of  the  feathers. 
Wings  dark  brown,  the  feathers  all  edged  more  or  less  with  pale  ash.  Tail  still  darker, 
the  extreme  feathers  tipped  with  white.  Bill  yellow,  dusky  along  the  ridge  and  at  the 
tip.     Length,  9.7.5  ;  wing,  5.43  ;  tail,  4.75  ;  tarsu.s,  1.25. 

Hab.  The  whole  of  North  Amei-ica  ;  Mexico,  Oaxaca,  and  Cordova  ;  Guatemala ;  Cuba, 
very  rare,  Gundlacu;  Tobago,  Kirk;  Bermuda,  Jones;  Orizaba  (Alpine  regions,  breeding 
abundantly),  Sumiciirast. 

Young  Mills  liave  transverse  blackish  bars  on  the  back,  and  blackish 
spots  beneath.  The  shafts  of  the  lesser  coverts  are  streaked  with  bmwnish- 
yellow ;  tlie  back  feathers  with  white. 

There  are  some  variation.';,  Ijoth 
of  color  and  proportions,  between 
eastern  and  western  specimens  of 
the  Eobin.  In  the  latter  there  is 
a  tendency  to  a  longer  tail,  though 
the  difference  is  not  marked ;  and, 
as  a  rule,  they  sliglitly  exceed  east- 
ern specimens  in  size.  The  broad 
■white  tip  to  the  lateral  tail-feather 
—  so  conspicuous  a  mark  of  east- 
ern birds  —  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
at  all  in  any  western  ones ;  and  in 
the  latter  the  black  of  the  head 
is  very  sharply  defined  against  the 

lighter,  clearer  ash  of  the  back,  there  hardly  ever  lieing  a  tendency  in  it 
to  continue  backward  in  the  form  of  central  spots  to  the  feathers,  as  is 
almost  constantly  seen  in  eastern  examples  ;  of  western  specimens,  the 
rufous,  too,  is  appreciably  lighter  tliau  in  eastern.  As  regards  the  streaks 
on  the  throat,  the  black  or  the  white  may  either  largely  predominate  in 
specimens  from  one  locality. 
4 


Tardus  ini^atorius. 
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In  autumn  and  wdnter  each  vufoiis  feather  beneath  is  bordered  by  a  more 
or  less  conspicuous  crescent  of  white ;  in  addition  to  this,  most  of  the  hghter 
individuals  ( 9  ?),  at  this  season,  have  an  ashy  suffusion  over  the  breast  and 
ilanks  ;  and  this,  we  liave  obser\'ed,  is  more  general  and  more  noticeable  in 
western  than  in  eastern  specimens.  In  fall  and  winter  the  color  of  the  biU, 
too,  changes,  becoming  at  this  season  either  partially  or  wholly  dusky,  instead 
of  almost  entirely  yellow,  as  seen  in  spring  and  summer  examples. 

Mexican  specimens,  found  breeding  in  the  Alpine  regions  as  far  south 
as  Orizaba  and  Mirador,  most  resemble  the  western  series ;  one,  however 
(No.  38,120  (?,  Orizaba),  but  in  the  autumnal  plumage,  and  therefore 
very  possibly  a  migrant  from  the  Xorth,  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
No.  32,206,  Georgia ;  it  is  about  identical  in  proportions,  and  the  rufous  is 
of  a  castaneous  shade,  like  the  deepest  colored  eastern  examples ;  the  white 
tip  to  the  outer  tail-feather  is  as  broad  and  conspicuous  as  is  ever  seen  in 
the  latter. 

Habits.  Scarcely  any  American  bird  has  a  wider  range  of  geographical 
distribution,  or  is  more  numerous  wlierever  found,  than  this  thrush.  From 
Greenland  on  the  extreme  nortlieast  to  tlie  plateau  of  ^lexico,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  Robin  is  everywhere  a  very  abundant  species. 
Single  s]iecimens  have  been  obtained  as  far  soutli  as  Cobau,  (hiatemala.  Its 
distribution  in  the  Ijreeding  season  is  hardly  less  restricted,  occurring  alike 
on  tlie  shores  of  the  Arctic  Seas  and  on  the  liigh  lands  of  Vera  Cruz. 
In  tlie  winter  montlis  it  is  most  abundant  in  tlie  Soutliern  States,  while 
in  the  Middle  and  even  the  Northern  States,  in  favorable  localities,  it 
may  l)e  found  throughout  the  year ;  its  migrations  being  influenced  mon; 
by  the  question  of  food  than  of  climate.  In  the  valleys  among  the  White 
Mountains,  where  snow  covers  the  ground  from  October  to  June,  and  where 
the  cold  reaches  the  freezing-point  of  mercury,  flocks  of  the  Eobin  remain 
during  the  entire  winter,  attracted  by  the  abundance  of  hemes. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  Eobin  is  only  a  winter  visitant  in  Califbrnia;  a 
very  few  remaining  to  breed,  and  those  only  among  the  hills.  They  reach 
Vancouver  Island  early  in  March,  and  are  very  abundant. 

In  New  England,  where  the  Ilobins  are  held  in  great  esteem,  and  where 
they  exist  under  very  favorable  circumstances,  their  numbers  have  ^•ery 
largely  increased,  especially  in  the  villages.  They  cause  not  a  Httle  annoy- 
ance to  fruit  cultivators  by  their  depredations  upon  the  productions  of  tlie 
garden,  especially  clierries  and  strawberries.  They  are  a  voracious  bird,  and 
no  doubt  destroy  a  large  quantity  of  small  fruit,  but  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  this  is  more  than  compensated  by  their  destruction  of  the  most 
injurious  insects,  upon  which  tiiey  wage  an  incessant  war.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  J.  W.  P.  Jenks  and  Professor  Treadwell  establish  conclusively 
their  great  services  in  this  direction. 

The  experiments  of  the  latter  gentleman  show  that  tlie  nestlings  of  the 
Eobin  require  a  vast  amount  of  animal  food,  forty  per  cent  more  than  tlieir 
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own  weight  being  consumed  by  the  young  bird  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and,  what  is  more,  demonstrated  to  be  necessary  to  its  existence. 

In  .\[assachusetts  a  few  Rollins  remain  throughout  the  year,  but  the  greater 
proportion  leave  early  in  Novemljer,  returning  late  in  February  or  early  in 
March. 

The  song  of  the  Eoliin  is  deservedly  popular.  While  many  of  our  liirds 
possess  far  superior  powers  of  melody,  and  exhiliit  a  much  greater  variety  in 
their  song,  there  are  none  tliat  exceed  it  in  its  duration  or  extent.  It  is  the 
first  bird  in  spring  to  open  and  one  of  tlie  last  to  close  the  great  concei-t  of 
Nature.  Their  song  is  earnest,  simple,  and  thrilling,  and  is  said  liy  Audubon 
to  resemble  that  of  the  European  Blackbird,  Tardus  mcrula. 

The  Eobin,  when  taken  young,  may  be  readily  tamed,  and  soon  becomes 
contented  and  accustomed  to  confinement.  They  are  devoted  to  their  young, 
watchful,  attentive,  and  provident.  They  begin  to  construct  their  nest  in 
early  spring  before  the  trees  put  forth  their  leaves,  and  often  in  very  exposed 
positions.  The  size  of  the  nest,  in  fact,  makes  concealment  impossible. 
These  nests  are  sometimes  placed  in  quite  remarkable  positions,  such  as 
the  lieams  of  a  ship  partly  finisheil,  and  where  the  carpenters  were  every 
da}'  at  work,  and  similar  situations  indicating  a  great  familiarity.  Their 
favorite  place  is  the  horizontal  branch  of  an  a]iple-tree,  about  ten  feet  from 
the  ground. 

The  nest  of  the  Kobin  is  a  large  and  coarsely  constructed  combination  of 
rude  materials.  It  is  composed  of  a  base  of  straw,  leaves,  mosses,  stems, 
and  dry  grasses,  upon  which  a  cup-shaped  fabric  of  clay  or  mud  is  built. 
The  whole  is  lined  witli  finer  dry  grasses  and  vegetable  fibres.  They 
average  5  inches  in  lieight  and  the  same  in  diameter.  Their  cavity  is 
2f  inches  deep,  with  a  diameter  of  2  J  inches. 

The  eggs  of  the  Eobin,  which  are  usually  five  and  sometimes  six  in  num- 
ber, are  of  a  uniform  bright  greenish-blue  color,  liable  to  fade  when  exposed 
to  light,  but  when  fresh  exhibiting  a  very  distinct  and  bright  tint.  They 
vary  in  size  from  1.25  to  1.12  inches  in  length,  and  in  breadth  from  .88  to 
.75  of  au  inch.     Their  mean  measurement  is  1.18  by  .81. 


Turdus  migratorms,  var.  confinis,  Baiuu. 

CAPE  ST.  LUCAS  EOBIN. 

Tardus  confinix,  B.\iRri,  Ebv.  Am.  B.  1S64,  29.  —  Elliijt,  Birds  America.  —  Coopku,  I'.irJs 
Cal.,  9. 

Sp.  Char.  iSTo.  23,789.  Entire  upper  parts  and  sides  of  head  and  neck  uniform  grayish- 
ash,  with  perhaps  a  faint  tinge  of  olivaceous,  less  than  in  eastern  specimens  of  T.  migra- 
torius.  The  central  portions  of  the  feathers  of  the  top  of  head  are  rather  darker  than  the 
edges,  though  alnio.-;t  inappreciably  so,  and  not  imparting  a  general  dusky  appearance. 
Tlie  chin  and  throat  are  white,  streaked  with  a.shy-brown.     The  jugulura  and  breast  are 
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pale  yellowish-bufl';  the  axillars,  inner  wing-coverts,  and  sides  of  the  breast  similarly,  but 
rather  more  decidedly  colored.  The  belly  and  edges  of  the  crissal  feathers  are  white,  the 
hinder  parts  of  the  flanks  ashy.  There  is  a  distinct  whitish  stripe  from  the  lores  over 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  eye  ;  the  lower  eyelid  is  also  white.  The  tail-feathers 
are  worn,  but  there  is  an  indication  of  a  narrow  white  tip.  The  feathers  of  the  jugu- 
lum,  especially  of  the  sides,  are  tipped  with  ashy  like  the  back,  as  in  immature  specimens 
of  T.  migralorius.  The  greater  wing-coverts  are  tipped  with  dull  white.  The  bill  is  yel- 
lowish ;  the  upper  mandible  and  the  tip  of  lower  tinged  with  dusky.  The  feet  are  pale 
brown. 

The  length  cannot  be  given  accurately,  as  the  skin  is  much  drawn  u]).  Tlie  wing,  how- 
ever, measures  5.10  inches,  its  tip  reaching  1.40  beyond  the  longest  secondary  ;  tail,  4.10  ; 
tarsus,  1.20;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.07;  exposed  portion  of  culmen,  .92;  from  tip  to  open 
portion  of  nostrils,  .60. 

Had.   Todos  Santos,  Cape  St.  Lucas. 

The  specimen  with  a  jjeneral  resemblance  to  an  immature  T.  inigmtoriiis 
(especially  the  western  vtiriety)  in  the  white  superciliary  streak  and  general 
markings,  is  much  lighter  beneath  than  in  any  of  the  many  skins  of  T.  mi- 
gratoriua  examined  ;  there  being  none  of  the  dark  chestnut  or  cinnamon 
shade,  but  rather  a  light  buff ;  the  belly  and  flanks  are  mucli  more  purely 
white.  The  superciliary  stripe  extends  farther  behind  the  eye ;  indeed,  in 
most  specimens  of  migratorius  the  white  is  nearly  confined  to  the  eyelids. 
The  bill  and  wings  are  rather  longer  than  usual  in  migratorius ;  the  middle 
toe,  on  the  otlier  liand,  appears  shorter.  Nothing  is  on  record  in  regard  to 
the  habits  of  this  bird. 


SuBGEN-us   HESPEROCICHLA,    Baird. 


ITcspcrocichla,  Uairu,  Kcv.  Am.  Cinl.s,  I,  Isiji,  12.     (Type  Turdiis  7ia;viiis,  Gm.) 

The  single  species  of  this  subgenus  difiers  in  form  from  the  Eobins  {I'la- 

ncsticu.'i),  in  the  more  awl- 
shaped  Inll,  the  curved  com- 
missure, and  tlie  aljseiice  of 
a  notch  at  the  end;  tlie  long- 
er, slenderer,  and  straighter 
claws ;  and  in  the  dissimi- 
larity in  color  of  the  sexes. 
In  the  latter  respects  it 
agrees  with  Mcrula  of  Eu- 
rope and  Middle  America ; 
in  which,  however,  the  bill 
is  distinctly  notched,  and 
less  attenuated.  The  tail  is 
shorter  and  broader  than  in 


Turilus  navius. 


Planesticiis,  more  as  in  true  Turd  us  or  Hi/locichla. 
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Tiirdus  nsevius,   (Imel. 

OEEGON  ROBIN;  VARIED  THRUSH. 

Turdiis  ncBvius,  Gm.  S.  N.  I,  17S8,  817.  —  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1S57,  4;  18.')!),  331.— 
Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1S5S,  219  ;  Eev.  Am.  B.  1864,  32.  —  Cooper  &  Sucklky,  1'.  K. 
R.  K.  XII,  II,  1859,  172.  — Copes,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  65.  (Quotes  occiuTcnce  ou 
Colorado  River,  above  Fort  Mohave,  as  exceptional.)  —  Ma\'>'ARD  (Massachusetts!). — 
TrRNBULL  (N.  .lei-sey  !).  —  D.iLL  &  Baxxister  (Alaska).  —  Cooper,  Birds  Cal.  10. 
Orpheus  meruloides,  Rkh.  F.  B.  A.  II,  1831,  187,  pi.  xx.xviii. 

Other  figures:  ViEiLLor,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  1807,  pi.  IxW.  —  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  IV,  1838, 
pi.  cccl.xix,  and  ccccx.xxiii.  —  Ib.  Birds  .\ui.  Ill,  pi.  cxliii. 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  nearly  even  ;  the  lateral  feather  shorter.  Above,  rather  dark  bluisli 
slate ;  under  parts  generally,  a  patch  on  the  upper  eyelids  continuous  with  a  .striiie  beliiiid 
it  along  the  side  of  the  head  and  nock,  the  lower  eyelids,  two  bands  across  the  wing 
coverts  and  the  edges  of  the  quills,  in  part,  rufous  orange-brown  ;  middle  of  belly  white. 
Sides  of  the  head  anil  neck,  continuous  with  a  broad  pectoral  transverse  band,  black. 
Most  of  tail  feathers  with  a  terminal  patch  of  brownish  white.  Bill  black.  Feet  yellow. 
Female  more  olivaceous  aliove ;  the  white  of  the  abdomen  more  extended ;  the  brown 
beneath  paler;  the  pectoral  band  obsolete.  Length,  9.7-3  inches;  wing,  5.00;  tail,  3.!)0; 
tarsus,  1.25. 

Young  (45,897,  Sitka,  Aug.  1866 ;  F.  Bischoff).  Exactly  resembling  the  adult  female, 
having  no  spots  other  than  seen  in  the  adult  plumage ;  but  the  pectoral  collar  is  composed 
only  of  badly  defined  blackish  transverse  crescents,  and  the  upper  parts  anterior  to  the 
rump  are  of  an  umber  lirowu  tint.  The  markings  about  the  head  and  on  the  wings  are 
precisely  a.s  in  the  adult. 

This  species  does  not  appear  to  be  liable  to  any  noticealile  variation. 

Hab.  West  coast  of  North  America,  from  Behring  Straits  to  California ;  straggling  to 
Great  Bear  Lake.  Accidental  on  Long  Island  (Cab.  Gr.  N.  Lawrence),  New  Jer.sey  (Cab. 
Dr.  Samuel  Cabot),  and  Ipswich,  Mass.  (Cab.  Boston  Society  Natural  History) ;  Iowa 
(Allen-). 

Habits.  Tlie  accidental  oceuiTence  of  a  few  .specimens  of  tliis  well- 
marked  bird  in  the  Eastern  States 
is  its  only  claim  to  a  place  in  that 
fauna,  it  being  strictly  a  western 
species,  belonging  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
the  nattiralists  of  Captain  Cook's 
exj)edition,  who  met  with  it  as  far 
to  the  north  as  Xootka  Sound.  It 
is  only  very  recently  that  we  have 
become  possessed  of  reliable  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  its  lireeding 
and  its  nest  and  eggs.  Sir  John 
Richardson  was  informed  that  it 
nested  in  bushes  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  that  of  tlie  common  robin.  7^«-rf.« ««.-,■«,. 

Nuttall  and  Towiiseud  found  it  abundant  among  the  western  slopes  of  the 
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Eocky  Mountains,  near  the  Columbia  Itiver,  in  Oetolier.  In  the  winter  it 
became  still  more  numerous,  passing  the  season  in  tluit  regit)n  as  well  as  in 
more  southern  localities,  associating  with  the  robin.  From  this  bird  it  may 
be  readily  distinguished  by  the  difference  of  its  notes,  which  are  louder, 
sharper,  and  tlelivered  with  greater  rapidity.  In  the  siJring,  before  leaving 
for  their  breeding-places,  they  are  described  as  having  a  very  sweet  warble. 

On  the  Columbia  Eiver  they  were  not  resident,  arriving  there  in  Octobei-, 
continuing  throughout  the  winter,  and  leaving  early  in  j\Iay.  During  their 
stay  tliey  moved  through  the  forest  in  .small  flocks,  fre(iuenting  low  trees, 
and  lor  the  most  part  keeiiing  perfect  silence.  They  were  timorous  and  diffi- 
cult of  approach. 

Its  habits  are  said  to  resemble  those  of  the  rolnn,  but  in  some  of  them 
the  descriptions  given  appear  to  correspond  more  with  tho.se  of  the  Fieldfares 
and  Itedwings  of  Europe.  Like  those  species  it  is  a  summer  resident  of 
high  northern  latitudes,  affects  secluded  forests  and  thickets  bordering  upon 
streams,  and  is  found  only  in  unfrequented  localities. 

Dr.  Cooper  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  few  of  these  thrushes  remained  in 
Washington  Territory  throughout  the  summer,  as  he  frequently  met  with 
them  in  the  dark  spruce  forests  of  that  region  as  late  as  June  and  July. 
He  describes  the  song  as  consisting  of  five  or  six  notes  in  a  minor  key,  and 
in  a  scale  regularly  descending.  It  was  heard  continually  throughout  the 
summer,  among  the  tops  of  the  trees,  liut  only  in  the  densest  forests.  Dr. 
Suckley  states  tliat  after  a  fall  of  snow  tliey  would  be  found  along  the  sandy 
beaches  near  the  salt  water,  where  tliey  were  both  abundant  and  tame.  We 
are  indebted  to  ;\Ir.  W.  II.  Dall  fir  our  first  autlientic  knowledge  of  its 
nest  and  eggs.  The  former  measures  (i  inches  in  diameter  with  a  deptli  of 
21  inches.  It  has  Init  a  very  slight  depression,  apfiarently  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  dejitli.  The  original  shape  of  the  nest  had,  however,  been 
somewhat  flattened  in  transportation.  The  materials  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed were  fine  dry  mosses  and  lichens  impacted  together,  intermingled  with 
fragments  of  dry  stems  of  grasses. 

A  nest  of  this  thrush  obtained  by  Dr.  Minor,  in  Alaska,  is  a  much  more 
finished  structure.  Its  base  and  jieriphery  are  composed  of  an  elaborate 
basket-work  of  slender  twigs.  Witiiin  these  is  an  inner  nest  consisting  of 
an  interweaving  of  fine  dry  grasses  and  long  gray  lichens. 

The  eggs  in  size,  shape,  ground  color,  and  markings  are  not  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  Tvrdus  mudcua  of  Euro]ie.  They  measure  1.1-3  inches  in 
length  by  .80  in  breadth,  are  of  a  light  blue  with  a  greenish  shading,  almost 
exactly  similar  to  the  ground  color  of  the  T.  inigrittorius.  They  are  very 
distinctly  marked  and  spotted  with  a  dark  umber-brown  ajiproaching  almost 
to  blackness. 

]\Ir.  Dall  informs  us  that  tlie  nest  found  by  him  was  built  in  a  willow 
bush,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  on  the  toj)  of  a  large  mass  of 
rubbish  lodged  there  by  some  previous  inundation.     Other  nests  of  tlie 
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•same  species   were   met  witli  in   several   places  lietweeii  Eort   Vulcou  aiul 
Nulato,  always  on  or  near  a  rivcr-liank  and  in  low  and  secluded  localities. 

Tiiey  arrive  at  Nulato  about  May  15,  and  prefer  the  vicinity  of  water, 
frequenting  the  banks  of  small  streams  in  retired  places.  J\Ir.  DaU  states 
that  he  has  seen  the  male  bird  on  a  prostrate  log  near  the  nest,  singing  with 
all  his  might,  suddenly  cease  and  run  up  and  down  the  log  for  a  hns-  minute.s, 
strutting  in  a  singvdar  manner,  then  stopj)iug  and  singing  again ;  and  keeping 
up  this  curious  performance.  Specimens  were  received  from  Sitka,  Kodiak, 
Cook's  Inlet  and  Admiralty  Islands. 


Subfamily  MIMING. 

I'.irds  iif  iliis  section  have  a  somewhat  thrush-like  appearance,  Init  (except 
in  Oreosruptcs)  with  longer,  much  more  graduated,  and  broader  tail ;  siiort 
concave  wing.s,  about  eepial  to  or  shorter  tlian  the  tail,  usually  lengthened, 
sometimes  decurved  bill  without  notch,  and  .strongly  marked  scutellaj  on  the 
anterior  face  of  the  tarsus.  The  loral  feathers  are  soft,  and  not  ending  in 
bristly  points.  The  colors  are  dull  shades  of  brown,  gray,  or  plumbeous. 
Most  of  the  species,  in  addition  to  a  melodious  native  song,  possess  the 
power  of  imitating  the  notes  of  other  birds ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  American 
Mocking  Bird,  to  an  eminent  degree.  All  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World, 
and  the  species  are  much  less  vagrant  than  those  of  the  Turdina;  —  those 
of  the  United  States  scarcely  going  beyond  its  northern  boundary ;  others, 
again,  restricted  to  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies  or  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


Genus   OREOSCOPTES,    B.urd. 

Oroscoples,  B.\IRD,  Birds  N.  Am.  1S58,  'H6.     (Type  Orp/icus  vwutanus,  Tc_i\VN.s.) 
Orcoscoptes,  Baird,  Kev.  Am.  Birds,  42. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  without  distinct  notch.  Bristles  prominent,  their 
tips  reaching  beyond  the  nostrils.  Wings  pointed,  equal  to,  or  a  little  longer  than  the 
tail.  First  quill  not  half  the  second,  about 
two  fifths  the  longest ;  third,  fonrtli,  and 
fifth  (luills  equal  and  longest ;  .second  be- 
tween sixth  and  seventh.  Tail  but  slightly 
graduated  ;  the  feathers  narrow.  Tarsus 
longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw  by  an  ad- 
ditional claw  ;  scutella3  distinct  anteriorly. 

Of  tins  genus  only  one  species  is 
at  present  known.  This  belongs  to 
the  Middle  and  Western  provinces 
of  the  United  States  and  extends 
from  the  Pacific  coast  eastward  to 
Fort  Laramie  and  the  Black  Hills 
(in  winter  to-San  Antonio,  Texas)  ;  south  to  Fort  Yuma  and  Cajie  St.  Lucas. 
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Oreoscoptes  montanus,   Raird. 

SAGE  THEASHEE;  MOUNTAIN  MOCKER. 

Orp?ieus  montanus,  Tuwnsen'D,  Jour.  Ai-ad.  Nat.  Sci.  I'liila.  YII,  ii,  1S37,  19'2. — Arn. 
Birds  AiiKT.  II,  1S41,  194,  pi.  cxxxix.  Turdiis  montanus,  Aud.  Oru.  Biog.  IV,  1838, 
437,  pi.  ccclxi.x,  fig.  1.  Mimus  montanus,  Bonap.  Cousp.  1850,  276.  Oreoscoptes 
montanuji,  B.viiii),  Birds  N.  Amer.  1858,  347;  Rev.  Am.  B.  1864,  42.  —  Scl.vter, 
P.  Z.  S.  ISo'J,  340.  —lis.  Catal.  1861,  8,  no.  30.  —  Cooper,  Birds  Cal.  I,  12. 

Sr.  Cii.\R.  Fir.st  quill  rather  shorter  than  the  si.xth.  '  Tail  i^lightly  graduated.  Above 
brownish-ash;  each  leather  obsoletely  darker  in  the  centre.  Beneath  dull  white,  thickly 
marked  with  triangular  spots,  except  on  the  under  tail-coverts  and  around  the  anus,  which 
regions  are  tinged  with  )'ellowish-brown.  Wing-coverts  and  quills  edged  with  dull  white. 
Tail  feathers  brown  ;  the  outer  edged,  and  all  (except,  perhaps,  the  middle)  ti|ipcd  with 
white.     Length,  8  inches;  wing,  4.8.5;  tail,  4.00;  tar.su.s,  1.21. 

younij.  Similar,  but  spots  beneath  less  sharply  defined,  and  the  upper  parts  quite 
conspieuou.'jly  streaked  with  dusky. 

II.\n.    Rocky  Mountains  of  United  States,  west  to  Pacific,  .'south  to  Cape  St.  Lucas. 

The  careful  observations  of  jMr.  Eobert  Eidgway  have  led  him  to  tlie  con- 
viction that  the  name  bestowed  upon  this  species  of  "  ilountain  Blocking- 
Bird  "  is  doubly  a  misnomer.     It  is  not  at  all  imitative  in  its  notes,  and  it  is 

almost  exclusively  a  resident  of  the  ar- 
temisia  plains.  It  seems  to  be  chiefly 
confined  to  the  great  central  plateau  of 
North  America,  from  Mexico  ahnost  to 
Washington  Teiritory.  Specimens  have 
been  procured  iroin  Cape  St.  Lucas,  the 
Lower  Colorado,  Mexico,  and  Texas,  on 
the  soutli,  and  Niittall  met  witli  it  nearly 
as  i'ar  north  as  Walla- AValla.  It  ])roba- 
bly  occupies  the  wliole  extent  of  the 
Great  Basin. 

Dr.  Kennerly,  who  met  with  it  wliile 

crossmg  the  arid  mesas  west  of  the  I'io 

Grande,  says  tliat  while  singing  it  was 

usually  perched  upon  some  bush   or  low  tree.      It  was   freipiently  seen 

seeking  its  food  upon  the  ground,  and  wlien  approached,  instead  of  flying 

away,  it  ran  very  rapidly,  and  disappeared  among  tlie  low  bushes. 

During  tlie  winter  months  it  was  observed  near  San  Antonio,  Texas,  by 
jMr.  Dresser ;  and  was  also  found  by  him  to  be  common  about  Eagle  Pass. 
He  noticed  the  same  peculiarity  of  their  running  instead  of  their  flying 
away  when  disturbed.  They  preferred  the  flat,  bush-covered  plains.  A  few 
remained  to  breed,  as  he  obtained  the  eggs  tliere,  although  lie  did  not  liira- 
self  meet  with  one  of  the  birds  in  summer. 

It  is  generally  represented  as  keeping  chiefly  on  the  grcjund,  and  oljtaining 
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its  food  in  tliis  position.  General  Couch  speaks  of  it  as  Sparrow-like  in  its 
habits. 

Mr.  Xuttall  describes  its  song  as  cheering,  and  the  notes  of  which  it  is 
composed  as  decidedly  resembling  those  of  the  Brown  Thrush  {Ilarpo- 
rhyiichus  rvfus).  He  claims  for  it  some  of  the  imitative  powers  of  the 
Mocking-Bird  {Mimus  poli/ylottus),  but  in  this  he  is  not  supported  by  the 
observations  of  others.  He  met  with  its  nest  in  a  wormwood  (Artrmisia) 
bush  on  the  border  of  a  ravine ;  it  contained  four  eggs  of  emerald  green, 
spotted  witli  dark  olive,  the  spots  being  large,  roundish,  and  more  numerous 
at  the  larger  end.  The  nest  was  composed  of  small  twigs  and  rough  stalks, 
and  lined  with  strips  of  bark  and  bison-wool.  The  female  flew  off  to  a  short 
distance,  and  looked  at  her  unwelcome  visitors  witliout  uttering  any  com- 
plaint. 

The  nests  of  tliis  bird,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  tliem,  are  all  flat,  sliallow 
structures,  with  very  sliglit  depression,  and  loosely  and  rudely  constructed 
of  an  intermingling  of  strips  of  bark  with  rootlets  and  the  finer  stems  of  her- 
baceous plants.  Their  eggs,  usually  four  in  number,  do  not  vary  essentially 
in  size,  shape,  or  marking.  They  measure  1  inch  in  length,  and  from  .73  to 
.75  in  breadth.  Their  ground  color  is  a  bright  greenish-blue,  marked  with 
deep  olive-brown  spots,  intermingled  with  blotches  of  a  light  lilac.  There 
are  slight  variations  in  the  ju-oportion  of  green  in  the  shade  of  the  ground 
color,  and  also  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  spots,  but  these  variations  are 
unimportant. 

Tlie  following  are  ]Mr.  lJidg\\-ay's  observations  upon  the  habits  of  this 
species.     Tliey  are  full,  valuable,  and  very  carefully  made  :  — 

The  Orcoacoptes  moitianus  is  a  bird  peculiar  to  the  artemisia  wastes  of  the 
Great  Basin,  being  a  characteristic  species  of  the  region  between  the  Sien-a 
Nevada  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  the 
"  sage  brush,"  and  is  partial  to  the  lower  portions  of  the  country,  though 
it  is  not  unfrequent  on  the  open  slope  of  the  mountains.  A  more  unappro- 
priate  term  than  "  Mountain  Blocking-Bird  "  could  hardly  have  been  chosen 
for  this  species,  as  its  predilection  for  the  valleys,  and  the  fact  tliat  its  song 
is  cntirrh/  its  own,  will  show.  In  my  opinion,  the  term  "Sage  Thrasher" 
would  he,  more  appropriate. 

In  tlie  neighborhood  of  Carson  City,  Xevada,  these  birds  arrived  aliout  the 
24th  of  ilarch,  and  immediately  upon  their  arrival  began  singing.  At  this 
time,  with  the  Sttirndia  myleda  and  Pon>tpi~a  hc/li,  they  made  sweet  music 
in  the  afternoon  and  early  morning,  in  the  open  wastes  of  "  sage  brush," 
around  the  citji-  The  birds  when  singing  were  generally  seen  sitting  upon 
the  summit  of  a  "  sage  "  bush,  faintly  warbling,  in  the  course  of  tlie  song 
turning  the  head  from  side  to  side  in  a  watchful  manner.  Upon  being 
approached,  they  would  dart  downward,  seemingly  diving  into  the  bush  upon 
wliich  they  had  perched,  but  upon  a  close  searcli  the  bird  could  not  lie 
found,  until  ifc  was  heard  again  singing  a  hundred  yards  or  more  in  the 
'  5 
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direction  from  wiiicli  1  had  aiiproaclied.  This  peculiar,  circuitous,  concealed 
flight  is  a  very  cliaracteristic  trait  of  this  bird,  and  one  sure  to  excite  atten- 
tion. 

As  the  season  advanced,  or  about  the  lUth  of  April,  when  the  pairing- 
season  was  at  hand,  the  songs  of  the  males  became  greatly  improved,  increas- 
ing in  sweetness  and  vivacity,  and  full  of  rapturous  emotion ;  their  manners, 
also,  became  changed,  for  they  had  lost  all  their  wariness.  In  paying  their 
attentions  to  their  mates,  the  males  would  fly  from  bush  to  busli,  M-ith  a 
peculiar,  tremulous  fluttering  of  the  wings,  which,  wheu  the  bird  alighted, 
were  raised  aljove  the  back  apparently  touching  each  other ;  uU  tlie  while 
vibrating  with  the  emotion  and  ecstasy  that  agitated  tlie  singer. 

Tlie  song  of  this  bird,  tliougli  very  deficient  in  power,- — in  tliis  respect 
equalling  no  other  species  of  Miminw  with  whicli  I  am  acquainted,  —  is 
nevertheless  suj)erior  to  most  of  tlieni  in  sweetness,  vivacity,  and  variety. 
It  has  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  tlie  beautiful  subtle  warbling  of  the 
liajulus  calendula,  having  in  fact  very  much  the  same  style,  w\{\\  nmcli  of 
the  tone,  and  about  the  power  of  the  song  of  the  Pyranga  riihi-a. 

When  the  birds  are  engaged  in  incubation,  the  males  become  very  silent, 
and  one  not  familiar  with  their  habits  earlier  in  the  season  would  think  they 
never  had  a  voice ;  in  fact,  they  make  no  protestations  even  when  the  nest  is 
disturbed,  for,  while  Ijlowing  the  eggs,  I  jiave  had  the  parent  birds  running 
around  me,  in  the  nuuiner  of  a  roliin,  now  and  tlien  lialting,  stretching  for- 
ward their  heads,  and  eying  me  in  the  most  anxious  manner,  but  remaining 
Iterfectly  silent.  When  tlie  young  are  hatched  the  parents  become  more 
solicitous,  signifying  tlieir  concern  by  a  low,  subdued  cliucl:  At  all  times 
when  the  nest  is  ap])roached,  the  bird  generally  leaves  it  .slyly  before  one 
a2)proaches  very  near  it. 

The  nest  is  very  bulky,  composed  externally  of  rough  sticks,  principally 
the  thorny  twigs  of  the  various  "  sage  bush  "  plants.  Nearer  the  centre  the 
principal  material  is  fine  strips  of  inner  bark  of  these  plants ;  and  the  lining 
consists  of  finer  strips  of  bark,  mingled  with  fine  roots,  and  bits  of  rabbit 
fur.  The  situation  of  the  nest  varies  but  little,  being  generally  placed 
near  the  middle  of  a  bush,  that  is,  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  gi-ound. 
It  is  generally  supported  against  the  main  trunk,  upon  a  horizontal  branch. 
Several  were  found  upon  the  ground  beneath  the  bush,  one,  in  fact,  embedded 
in  the  soU,  like  that  of  a  Pipilo ;  or  as  sometimes  the  case  with  the  Har- 
porhj/nehus  riifus,  others,  again,  were  found  in  brush-heaps.  In  all  cases, 
the  nest  was  very  artfully  concealed,  the  situation  being  so  well  selected. 

This  bird  is  almost  equally  common  in  all  jxirts  of  its  halutat,  within  the 
limits  indicated.  In  June,  we  found  it  abundant  on  tlie  large  islands  in  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  where  many  nests  were  found. 

In  autumn,  it  feeds,  in  company  witli  many  other  birds,  upon  berries, 
"  service  berries  "  being  its  especial  favorite. 
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irar/'orhi/iicfin.'t  rufus. 


Genus   HARPORHYNCHUS,   Cabaxis. 

Toxostoma,   Wagleu,    Isis,    1S31,    528.     (TyjiL'    T.    cdala,    WAiii,.,    not    Toxostoma,    Raf. 

1816.) 
Harpes,  Gambel,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  I'liila.  II.   18-15,  'l^i.     (Type  Harpcs  rcdimviui,  (Ja.mb.,  nut 

ot'GOLDFUSS,  1839.) 
Hai-porhi/iichiiS,  Cabanis,  Archiv  f.  iSTaturg.  1848,  I.  98.     (Type  Harpes  redivivus,  Gamb.) 
MethrioplcTus,  Reich.  A  v.  Syst.  Nat.  1S50,  pi.  iv.     (Type  said  by  Gray  to  be  //.  /■»/«»■.) 

Gf,n.  Char.  Bill  from  forehead  as  long  as,  or  much  longer  than  the  head ;  becoming 
more  and  more  deourved  in  both  jaws  as  lengthened.  No  indication  of  a  notch.  Rictus 
with  the  bri.stles  extending  Ijevond 


the  nostril.s.  Tarsus  long  and  stout, 
appreciably  exceeding  the  middle 
toe  and  claw,  strongly  scutellate 
anteriorly.  Wings  considerably 
shorter  than  tail,  much  rounded ; 
the  first  quill  more  than  half  the 
second  ;  fourth  or  (iftli  longest. 
Tail  large,  much  graduated  ;  the 
feathers  firm. 

The  species  of  this  genus 

are  all  of  large  size,  in  fact, 

embracing  the  largest  of  the 

American    slender-billed   os- 

cine  birds.     All  tlie   species  differ  in  structure,  varying  especially  in  tlie 

length  of  the  bill,  as  above  stated. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  a  division  of  this  genus,  for  tliere  is  such  a  gradual 

chain  of  characters  between  the  two  extremes  of  form  {rufus  and  crissalU), 

that  they  even  seem  almost  one  species, 
wlien  the  numerous  intermediate  forms, 
shading  so  insensibly  into  each  other,  are 
considered.  However,  as  tliis  view  would 
be  rather  extreme,  in  view  of  the  really 
great  difference  of  form  between  the  species 
mentioned,  M'e  may  consider  the  following 
as  good  species,  several  of  them  with  one 
or  more  varieties :  rufus,  with  longiccmda 
and  lonffirostris  as  varieties,  the  former 
scarcely  appreciably  different,  the  latter 
ranking  as  a  permanent  race ;  ocellatm,  ci- 
nereus,  curvirostris,  the  latter  with  one  well- 
marked  variety,  palmeri ;  redivivus,  witli 
most  probably  lecontd  as  a  well-marked 
\"ariety,  and  crissalis. 
The  seasonal  differences  in  the  plumage  often  make  it  difticult  to  deter- 
mine these  sevel.al  forms ;  but  if  the  following  facts  are  borne  in  mind,  the 


Harporltijnchus   rii/ii.y 
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tnniljle  will  be  greatly  lessened.  In  every  species  there  i.s  a  more  or  les.s 
decided  ocliraceous  tinge  to  the  crissal  region  (sometimes  extending  forward 
over  the  ilanks) ;  except  in  criasidis,  in  which  the  lower  tail-coverts  and  anal 
region  are  deep  cliestnut.  In  autumn  and  winter  tins  ochraceous  tint  be- 
comes very  much  deeper,  as  well  as  more  i)revalent,  than  in  spring  and 
summer;  the  whole  plumage  becomes  softer,  the  colors  more  pronounced, 
and  the  markings  more  distinct,  than  when  faded  and  worn  in  summer. 

Synopsis  of  Species  of  Harporhynchus. 

A.  Spots  beneath  sharply  ilL-lined  aiul  conspicuous,  —  much  darker  in  color  than 
the  upper  jiarts. 

1.  H.  rufus.     The  markings  lineo-cuneate ;  wing  bands  sharply  defined. 

Above  rufous;  markings  below  dark  brown  ;  outer  tail-feathers  diluted 
at  tip;  wing,  4.00;  tail,  5.20;  bill  from  nostril,  .79,  nearly  straight; 
tarsus,  1.30;  middle  toe,  .90  (1,377  (J  Carlisle,  Venn.).  Ilah.  Eastern 
Province  United  States      ........         var.  r  a  f  n  s . 

Wing,  4.40;  tail,  5.70;  bill,  .79;  tarsus,  1.35;  middle  toe,  .90  (5,052^ 
Republican  River).  Hob.  Plains  between  Missouri  River  to  Rocky 
Mountains  ........  var.    longicu  u  il n  . 

Above  umber  brown  ;  markings  beneath  black ;  tail-feathers  not  paler 
at  tip;  wing,  3.90;  tail,  4.90;  bill,  .85,  slightly  curved;  tarsus,  1.40; 
middle  toe,  .94  (4,01(S^  Brownsville,  Tc.\.)  Hah.  Eastern  Mexico, 
north  to  Rio  Grande  of  Texas      .....         var.    lonrjiros  Ir  in . 

2.  H.  ocellatus.'      The  markings  circular ;  wing  bands  conspicuous. 

Alwve  grayish-brown;  markings  beneath  black;  tail-feathers  broadly 
tipped  with  white;  wing,  4.10;  tail,  5.60;  bill,  from  rictus,  1.50,  mod- 
erately curved ;  tarsus,  1..50.     Hah.   Oa.\aca,  Mex. 

3.  H.  cinereus.     The  markings  deltoid ;  wing  bands  narrow,  liut  sharply 
defined. 

Above  brownish-cinereous;  markings  beneath  blackish-luown ;  tail- 
feathers  broadly  tipped  with  white ;  wing,  4.00 ;  tail,  4.G0 ;  bill,  .88, 
much  curved;  tarsu.s,  1.30;  middle  toe,  .85  (12,900  "9" —  .J  ?  Cape 
St.  Lucas).     Hab.    Cape  St.  Lucas,  Lower  California. 

B.  Spots  beneath  obsolete,  not  darker  than  the  plumage  above ;  roundish  in 
form. 

4.  H.  curvirostris. 

Above  cinereous ;  wing  bands  distinct ;  spots  below  distinct,  upon  a 
white  ground;  femoral  region  and  crissum  very  pale  ochraceous;  tail-feath- 
ors  broadly  and  sharply  tipped  with  pure  white;  wing,  4.30;  tail.  4.50; 
bill,  1.00,  stout,  moderately  curved ;  tar-sus,  1.40;  middle  toe,  1.12  (7,200  ^ 
Ringgold  Barracks,  Texas).  J/nh.  from  Rio  Grande  valley  in  Texas  to 
Cordova,  Orizaba,  Oaxaca,  Colinia,  and  Mazatlau    .         .     var.   curvirostris. 

Wing  bauds  obsolete,  and  tail  .spots  very  narrow  'and  obsolete ;  spots 
below  just  discernible  upon  a  grayisli  ground  ;  femoral  region  and 
crissum  dilute  ochraceous-brown ;  wing,  4.30;  tail,  5.20;  bill,  1.00, 
slender,  moderately  curved;  tarsus,  1.30;  middle  toe,  1.00  (8,128^ 
'■New  Mexico"  —  probably  Eastern  Arizona).  Hab.  Arizona  (Camp 
Grant.)  ..........         var.  palmeri. 

'  HarjMjr/iijiKj/tiis  ocellatus,  Scl.vtku,  P.  Z.  S.  1SU2,  p.  18,  jil.  iii. 
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C.   Entirely  nnspotteil  bcnuath. 

5.  H.  redivivus.     Anal  region  and  lower  tail-coverts  light  oebraceous. 

Above  .soil  brownish-cinereous,  Uxil  considerably  darker;  wing  bands 
almost  obsolete,  and  tail-feathers  merely  diluted  at  tips.  Beneath  paler 
than  above,  —  almost  white  on  throat  and  abdomen;  anal  region  and 
lower  tail-coverts  yellowish-ochraceous.  A  distinct  "  bridle  "  formed 
by  the  hair-like  tips  of  the  leathers,  bordering  the  throat;  maxillary 
stripe  white  W'ith  transverse  bars  of  dusky;  wing,  3.90;  tail,  5.25;  bill, 
1.05,  slender,  moderately  curved;  tarsus,  1.25;  middle  toe,  .86  (40,718^ 
20  miles  from  Colorado  River,  near  Fort  Mojave).  Ilab.  Arizona  (Gila 
River,  Fort  Yuma,  and  Fort  Mojavc) var.    lecontei. 

Above  ashy  drab,  tail  darker  and  more  brownish ;  wing  bands  incon- 
spicuous, and  tail-feathers  hardly  diluted  at  tips.  Beneath,  the  oebrace- 
ous covers  the  abdomen,  and  the  throat  inclines  to  the  same.  No 
"bridle."  Cheeks  and  ear-coverts  blackish,  with  conspicuous  shaft- 
streaks  of  white;  wing,  4.30;  tail,  .5.60;  bill,  1.40,  stout,  very  much 
bowed,  —  the  arch  regular  ;  tarsus,  1.55  ;  middle  toe,  1.00  (3,932  ^, 
California).     Hub.   Coast  region  of  California   .         .         .         var.   redivivus. 

6.  H.  crissaUs.     Anal  region  and  lower  tail-coverts  deep  chestnut. 

Abiive,  brownish-ashy  with  a  slight  purplish  cast,  tail  not  darker ; 
no  trace  of  wing  bands ;  tail-feathers  diluted,  and  tinged  with  rusty  at 
tips.  Beneath,  of  a  uniform,  paler  tint  than  the  upper  plumage,  not 
lighter  medially  ;  throat  white,  with  a  conspicuous  "  bridle  "  ;  from  this 
up  to  the  eye  whitish,  with  transversely  angular  bars  of  dusky;  wing, 
4.00 ;  tail,  0.50 ;  bill,  1.25,  very  slender,  bowed  from  the  middle ;  tar- 
sus, 1.30;  middle  toe,  .90  (11,533^  Fort  Yuma).  Hab.  Region  of 
Gila  River  to  Rocky  Mountains  ;  north  to  Southern  Utah  (St.  George, 
breeding;  Dr.  Palmer). 


jo  Harporhynchus  rufus,  Cab.a.xis. 

BROWN   THSASHER. 

T Urdus  rufus,   Lixx.   Syst.   Nat.  10th  ed.  ITJS,  169,  based  on  Catesby,  tab.  19. — Ib. 

Syst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  293.  —  Gatke,  Naumunnia,   ISiJS,   424  (Heligoland,  Oct.  1837). 

Harporhiimhus  rufus,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  1850,  82.  —  Baikd,  Bird.s  N.  Am.  1858,  353. 

—  Ib.  Kev.  Am.   Birds,  44.  —  Sclatek,   P.  Z.  S.  1859,  340. —  1b.  Cutal.  1861,  8,  no. 

48. —Samuels,  163.     Mimns  rufus,  Vii.  Max.  Cab.  Jour.  1858,  180. 
Figures  :  Vieillot,  Ois.  Am.  .Sept.   II,  pi.  lix.    -WiLsox,  Am.  Orn.  II,  pi.  xiv.  —  AfD. 

Orn.  Biog.  pi.  cxvi. 

Sp.  Char.  Exposed  portion  of  the  bill  shorter  than  the  head.  Outline  of  lower  man- 
dible straight.  Above  hght  cinnamon-red;  beneath  pale  rufous-white  with  longitudinal 
streaks  of  dark  brown,  excepting  on  the  chin,  throat,  middle  of  the  belly,  and  under  tail- 
eovertij.  These  spots  anteriorly  are  reddish-brown  in  their  terminal  portion.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  wing  and  the  inner  edges  of  the  primaries  are  cinnamon ;  the  concealed 
portion  of  the  quills  otherwise  is  dark  brown.  The  median  and  greater  wing-coverts 
become  blackish-brown  towards  the  end,  followed  by  white,  producing  two  conspicuous 
bands.  The  tail-feathers  are  all  rufous,  the  external  ones  obscurely  tipped  with  whitish ;  the 
shafts  of  the  same  color>vith  the  vanes.     Length,  11.15 ;  wing,  4.15 ;  tail,  5.20 ;  tarsus,  1.30. 

Hab.  Eastern  North  America  to  Missouri  River,  and  perhaps  to  high  central  plains 
United  States,  east  of  Rocky  Mountains,  north  to  Lake  Winnipeg. 
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As  stated  in  "Birds  of  Xortli  America"  some  specimens  (var.  loiigicauda) 
from  beyond  the  Missouri  Eiver  are  larger  than  eastern  birds,  witli  longer 
tails,  more  rufous  beneath ;  the  breast  spots  darker.  But,  in  passing  from 
east  to  west,  tlie  change  is  so  insensible  that  it  is  impossible  to  divide  the 
series. 

Habits.  This  Thrush  is  a  common  species  throughout  a  widely  extended 
area,  from  the  Rocky  ilountains  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  Eed  Eiver 
country,  in  British  America,  to  the  Eio  Grande.  And  nearly  tliroughout 
this  entire  territory  it  also  resides  and  breeds,  from  Texas  to  the  54th  paral- 
lel of  latitude. 

It  reaches  New  England  early  in  ]May  and  leaves  it  in  the  latter  part  of 
September  or  the  first  week  of  October,  its  stay  varying  with  the  season 
and  the  supply  of  its  food.  It  is  somewhat  irregularly  distributed,  common 
in  some  portions  of  this  section,  and  rare  or  even  unknown  in  others.  It 
is  not  found  near  the  sea-coast  beyond  IMassachusetts.  It  passes  the  winter 
in  the  Southern  States,  even  as  far  to  the  north  as  Virginia,  and  is  in  full 
song  in  the  neighborhood  of  Savannah  as  early  as  the  first  of  jMarch. 

The  song  of  this  Thrush  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  is  much  admired  l)y 
all  who  appreciate  woodland  melody  of  the  sweetest  and  li\eliest  type.  It 
is  loud,  clear,  emphatic,  full  of  variety  and  charm.  Its  notes  are  never  imi- 
tative and  cannot  be  mistaken  by  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  them,  for 
those  of  any  other  bu'd,  unless  it  may  be  some  one  of  its  western  congeners. 
It  is  a  very  steady  ])erf()rmer,  singing  for  hours  at  a  time.  Its  notes  are 
given  in  a  loud  tone,  and  its  song  may  often  be  heard  to  quite  a  distance. 

In  obt-aining  its  food  the  Brown  Thrush  is  at  times  almost  rasorial  in  its 
habits.  In  the  early  spring  it  scratches  among  the  leaves  of  the  forest  for 
worms,  coleopterous  grubs,  and  other  forms  of  insect  food.  By  some  it 
is  charged  with  scratcliing  up  the  hills  of  early  corn,  but  this  is  not  a  well- 
founded  accusation.  Berries  of  various  kinds  also  form  a  large  jiart  of  its 
food,  and  among  these  tlie  small  fruit  of  our  gardens  must  be  included. 

This  Thrush  is  a  very  affectionate  and  devoted  bird,  especially  to  its  young. 
It  is  also  prompt  in  going  to  the  assistance  of  others  of  its  species  when  in 
trouble.  Whenever  intruders  approach  their  nests,  especially  if  their  young 
are  far  advanced,  they  manifest  the  deepest  anxiety,  sometimes  even  making 
a  vigorous  defence.  The  writer  has  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  having 
encountered,  together  with  a  younger  brother,  an  ignominious  defeat,  when 
making  liis  fir.st  attempt  to  inspect  the  nest  of  one  of  these  birds. 

The  Brown  Thrush  is  jealous  of  the  intrusion  of  other  birds  of  its  own 
species  to  a  too  close  proximity  to  its  nesting-place,  and  will  assert  its 
love  of  seclusion  by  stout  battles.  In  Louisiana  the  construction  of  the 
nest  is  commenced  quite  early  in  Marcli ;  in  Pennsylvania,  not  until  ]\Iay ; 
and  in  the  Xew  England  States  in  the  latter  part  of  that  month.  The  nest 
is  usually  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  from  tlie  ground.  It  is  built  in  a 
low  bush,  on  a  cluster  of  briers  or  among  vines.     I  have  known  it  to  be 
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placed  in  the  interior  of  a  heap  of  brushwood  loosely  thrown  together.  I 
have  never  met  with  the  nest  built  upon  the  ground,  but  in  Springfield,  and 
in  other  dry  and  sandy  localities,  this  is  by  no  means  an  uuconiuion  occur- 
rence. These  nests  are  frequently  placed  in  close  pro.ximity  to  houst^s,  and 
sometimes  in  the  very  midst  of  villages. 

The  nest  of  the  Thrasher  is  large,  and  roughly  but  strongly  built.  The 
base  is  usually  made  of  coarse  twigs,  sticks,  and  ends  of  lirauches,  firndy 
interwoven.  Within  this  is  constructed  an  inner  nest,  composed  of  dried 
leaves,  strips  of  bark,  and  strong  black  tilirous  roots.  Tliese  are  Lined 
with  finer  roots,  liorse-hair,  an  occasional  feather,  etc. 

The  eggs  are  usually  four,  sometimes  five,  and  rarely  six,  in  number.  Tliey 
vary  botli  in  the  tints  of  the  ground  color,  in  those  of  their  markings,  and 
slightly  in  their  shape.  Their  lengtli  varies  from  .99  to  1.12  inches,  with  a 
mean  of  1.05.  Their  breadtli  ranges  from  .76  to  .87  of  an  inch ;  mean 
breadth,  .81.  The  ground  color  is  sometimes  white,  marked  with  fine  reddish- 
brown  dots,  confluent  at  the  larger  end,  or  forming  a  broad  ring  around  the 
crown.  In  others  the  markings  have  a  yellowish-brown  tint.  .Sometimes  tlie 
ground  color  is  a  light  green. 


Harporhynchus  rufus,  \ai   longirostris,  Caban. 

TEXAS  THKASHEE. 

Oi'pheus  longirostris,  L.\fr.  R.  Z.  1838,  55.  —  Ib.  Mag.  de  Zool.  1S.39,  Ois.  pi.  i.  Toxos- 
toma  longiroslre.  Cab.  Wicgiii.  Arch.  1847,  I.  207.  Mimiis  longirostrv<,  Sclatek, 
P.  Z.  S.  1856,  294  (Cordova).  Harporhynchus  longirostris,  Cab.  Mus.  Hcin.  1850,  81. 
—  Bahid,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  352,  pi.  lii.  —  Ib.  Kev.  44.  — ScL.vrER,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 
339  ;  Ib.  1864,  172  (City  of  Mex.);  Ib.  Catal.  1861,  8,  no.  47. 

Sp.  CnAR.  Similar  to  //.  rufus,  the  rufous  of  back  much  darker.  Wings  much  rounded  ; 
second  quill  shorter  than  the  secondaries.  Exposed  portion  of  the  bill  as  long  as  the  head ; 
the  lower  edge  decidedly  decurved  or  concave.  Above  rather  dark  brownish-rufous; 
beneath  pale  rufous-white;  streaked  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  body,  and  across  the 
breast,  with  very  dark  brownish-black,  nearly  uniform  throughout,  much  darker  than  in 
rufus.  Two  rather  narrow  white  bands  on  the  wings.  The  concealed  portion  of  the 
quills  dark  brown.     Length,  10. .50  ;  wing,  4.00  ;  tail,  5.00 ;  tarsus,  1  40. 

Hab.  Eastern  Mexico ;  north  to  Rio  Grande,  Texas.  Cordova,  Sol.  Orizaba  (tem- 
perate region),  Su.michr.\st. 

Specimens  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  IMiradnr  and  Orizaba  are  quite  identical, 
with,  of  course,  differences  among  individuals.  This  "species"  is  not,  in 
our  opinion,  separable  from  the  H.  rufus  specifically ;  but  is  a  race,  repre- 
senting tlie  latter  in  the  region  given  above,  where  the  rufus  itself  is  never 
found.  The  relations  of  these  two  forms  are  exactly  paralleled  in  th(!  Thri/u- 
thorus  ludovidanus  and  T.  herlandieri,  the  latter  being  nothing  more  than 
the  darker  Southern  representation  of  the  former. 

The  Texas  Tlirasher  appears  to  belong  only  to  tlie  Avifauna  of  the  South- 
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west.  It  first  appears  as  a  bird  of  the  valley  of  tbe  Hio  Grande,  and  extends 
from  thence  southward  through  Eastern  Jle.xico  to  Cordova  and  Orizaba.  In 
Arizona  it  is  replaced  by  H.  imlmeri,  H.  lecontei,  and  H.  crissalis,  in  Cali- 
fornia by  H.  redivivus,  and  at  Cape  St.  Lucas  by  //.  cincrni-s,  while  in  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  ^Mountains  it  is  represented  by  its  nearer 
aUy  JI.  rufus. 

H.vBiTS.  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  those 
of  the  common  Brown  Thrasher  {H.  riijm),  of  the  Atlantic  States.  The 
color  of  their  ground  is  a  greenish-white,  which  is  thickly,  and  usually  com- 
pletely, covered  with  fine  markings  of  a  yellowish-brown.  They  have  an 
average  length  of  1.13  inches,  l)y  .79  in  breadth.  So  far  as  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing,  they  do  not  vary  from  these  measurements  more 
than  two  per  cent  in  length  or  one  per  cent  in  breadth.  Their  nests  are 
usually  a  mere  platform  of  small  sticks  or  coarse  stems,  with  little  or  no 
depression  or  rim,  and  are  placed  in  low  bushes,  usually  above  the  upper 
branches. 

In  regard  to  the  distinctive  habits  of  this  species  I  have  no  information. 


Harporhynchus  cinereus,   X.vntus. 

CAPE  ST.  LUCAS  THRASHER. 

Harporhynckus  cincrciui,  Xantu.s,  Pr.  A.  N.  8c.  ISJit,  ^WS.  —  B.\ird,  lb.,  303;  Review,  46. 
—  ScLATER,  Catal.  1861,  8,  no.  49.  — Elliot,  lUust.,  I.  pi.  i.  — Cooper,  Birds  Cal.  I. 
19. 

Sp.  CnAK.  Bill  as  long  as  the  head ;  all  the  lateral  outlines  gently  decurved  fiom  the 
base.  Bristles  not  very  con.spicuous,  but  reaching  to  the  nostrils.  Wings  considerably 
shorter  than  the  tail,  much  rounded.  First  primary  broad,  nearly  half  the  length  of  the 
second;  the  third  to  the  seventh  quilts  nearly'  equal,  their  tips  forming  the  outline  of  a 
gentle  curve ;  the  second  quill  shorter  than  the  ninth.  Tail  considerably  graduated,  the 
lateral  feathers  more  than  an  inch  the  shorter.  Legs  stout;  tarsi  longer  than  middle  toe, 
distinctly  scutellate,  with  seven  scales. 

Above  a.shy  brown,  with  perhaps  a  tinge  of  rusty  on  the  rump;  beneath  fulvous-white, 
more  fulvous  on  the  flanks,  inside  of  wing,  and  crissum.  Beneath,  except  chin,  throat, 
and  from  middle  of  abdomen  to  crissum,  with  well-defined  Y-shaped  spots  of  dark  brown 
at  the  ends  of  the  feathers,  largest  across  the  breast.  Loral  region  hoary.  Wings  with 
two  narrow  whitish  bands  across  the  tips  of  greater  and  middle  coverts ;  the  quills  edged 
externally  with  paler.  Outer  three  tail-featliers  with  a  rather  obsolete  white  patch  in  the 
end  of  inner  web,  and  across  the  tips  of  the  outer. 

Spring  specimens  are  of  rather  purer  white  beneath,  with  the  spots  more  distinct  than 
as  described. 

Length  of  12,960  (skin),  10.00;  wing,  4.10;  tail,  4.G.T ;  first  primary.  l.GO;  second, 
2..50 ;  bill  from  gape,  1.40,  from  above,  1.15,  from  nostril,  .90 ;  tarsus,  1 .2fi ;  middle  toe 
and  claw,  1.12  ;  claw  alone,  ..30. 

Hab.     Cape  St.  Lucas,  Lower  California. 

This  species  is  curiously  similar  in  coloration  to  Ormxropfes  monfrmiis,  from 
which  its  much  larger  size,  much  longer  and  decurved  bill,  and  the  gradu- 
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ated  tail,  of  course  readily  distinguish  it.  It  agrees  in  .some  respects  with 
H.  riifus  aud  H.  longirostrvi,  but  is  smaller,  the  bill  longer  and  mure  cur\ed ; 
the  upper  parts  are  ashy  olivaceous-brown  instead  of  rufous,  etc. 

H.MiiTS.  So  far  as  is  at  present  known  in  regard  to  this  species  it  appears 
to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California.  It  has,  at 
least,  been  met  with  nowhere  else.  Mr.  Xautus  found  it  cpiite  numerous 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  St.  Lucas,  in  a  region  which,  as  he  describes  it,  was 
singularly  unpropitious.  This  was  a  sandy  shore,  e.\tendiug  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  inland,  whence  a  cactus  desert  stretched  about  six  miles  ujj  to  a 
high  range  of  mountains.  Throughout  this  tract  the  ground  is  covered  with 
a  saline  etHorescence.     There  is  no  fresh  water  within  twenty-eight  miles. 

Mr.  Xantus  speaks  of  the  habits  of  this  bird  as  being  similar  to  those  of 
the  Orcoscoptcs  montanus.  It  was  a  very  abundant  species  at  this  cape,  where 
he  found  it  breeding  among  the  cactus  plants  in  large  numbers.  He  men- 
tions that  as  early  as  the  date  of  his  arrival  at  the  place,  April  4,  he  found 
them  already  with  full-fledged  young,  and  states  that  they  continued  to 
Ijreed  until  the  middle  of  July. 

He  was  of  the  impression  that  the  eggs  of  this  .species  more  nearly  re- 
semble those  of  the  common  Mocking-Binl  than  any  others  of  this  genus. 
The  aggravatiugly  brief  notes  that  accompanied  his  collections  show  that  the 
general  position  of  the  nest  of  this  species  was  on  low  trees,  shrubs,  and 
most  usually,  cactus  plants,  and  in  no  instance  at  a  greater  elevation  from 
the  ground  than  four  feet.  Their  nests  were  flat  structures,  having  only  a 
very  slight  depression  in  or  near  their  centre.  They  were  about  5  inches 
in  diameter,  and  were  very  little  more  than  a  mere  platform. 

The  eggs  vary  somewhat  in  their  ground  color,  but  exhibit  only  slight 
variations  in  size  or  shape.  Their  greatest  length  is  1.13  inches,  and  their 
average  1.12  inches.  Their  mean  breadth  is  .77  inch,  and  their  maximum 
.79  inch.  The  ground  color  is  a  greenish-white,  profusely  marked  with 
spots  of  mingled  purple  and  brown.  In  otjiers  the  ground  color  is  a  liluish- 
green.  In  some  specimens  the  spots  are  of  a  yellowish-brown,  and  in  some 
the  markings  are  much  lighter. 


Harporhynchus  curvirostris,  C.a^ban. 

GEAY  CTTEVE-BILL  THEASHEE. 

Orpheus  airmroslris,  Swain.^on-,  Philo.s.  Jl.ig.  1827,  .369  (Eastern  Mexico). —M'Call,  Pr. 
A.  N.  Sc.  May,  1848,  63.  Mimus  curvirostris,  Gray,  Genera,  1844-49.  Toxostmrm 
curvirostris,  Bosap.  Conspectus,  1850,  277.  —  Scl.a.ter,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  212.  Harpq- 
rhyrwhus  curvirostris.  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  1.  1850,  81.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858, 
351,  pi.  li.  ;  Ib.  Rev.  45.  —  Heekmanx,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  Parke's  Rep.  1859,  11.  — 
Sclater,  p.  Z.  S.  1859,  339;  Ib.  Catal.  1861,  7,  no.  46.  —  Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  483. 
Pomatorhinus  turdinus,  Temm.  PI.  Col.  441.  .'  Toxostoma  vetula.  Wagi.er,  Isis,  1831, 
528. 
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Sp.  Char.  Exposed  portion  of  the  bill  about  as  long  as  the  head;  considerably 
decurved.  Above  uniform  grayish-brown,  or  light  ash ;  beneath  dull  white ;  the  anal 
region  and  under  tail-coverts  tinged  with  brownish-yellow.  The  under  parts  generally, 
except  the  chin,  throat,  middle  of  the  belly,  and  under  coverts,  with  rounded  sub-triangular, 
quite  well-defined  spots,  niuch  like  the  back.  These  are  quite  confluent  on  the  breast. 
Two  narrow  bands  on  the  wing-coverts,  and  the  edges  of  primaries  and  alute,  are  white. 
The  tail-feathers,  except  the  middle,  are  conspicuously  tipped  with  white.  Length  of 
female,  10  inches;  wing,  4.00  ;  tail,  4.5-5  ;  tarsus,  1.20. 

Hab.  Adjacent  regions  of  United  States  and  Mexico,  southward.  Cordova,  Orizaba, 
Mirador ;  Mazatlan,  Colima,  Oaxaca. 

Specimens  from  the  Pdo  Grande  across  to  Mazatlan  represent  one  species  ; 
l)ut  those  from  the  latter  locality  are  somewhat  darker  in  colors,  though  thi.s 
may  be  owing,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  winter  birds.  Considerable 
differences  in  proportions  may  often  be  noticed  between  individuals,  but 
notliin;,'  strikingly  characteristic  of  any  particular  region. 

The  specimens  of  the  ilazatlan  series  (:]7,32G(J,  51,.523,  and  51,.")2.5(?) 
have  tails  considerably  longer  tlian  any  of  those  from  the  Rio  Grande,  the 
e.xcess  amounting  in  the  longest  to  nearly  an  inch ;  but  one  from  the  same 
locality  has  it  shorter  than  any  of  the  Texas  specimens. 

In  its  perfect  plumage,  this  species  has  both  rows  of  coverts  distinctly 
tipped  witli  white ;  but  in  the  faded  condition  of  midsummer,  the  bands 
thus  produced  are  hardly  discernible,  and  the  spots  below  become  very 
obsolete. 

Habits.  This  interesting  species  appears  to  be  common  in  Western  Te.xas, 
the  valley  of  the  Eio  Grande,  and  Western  Mexico.  It  was  met  with  in 
these  regions  on  the  several  railroad  surveys,  and  is  described  by  Dr.  Heer- 
mann  as  possessing  musical  powers  surpassed  by  few  other  birds.  "When 
alarmed  it  immediately  hides  itself  in  a  tliick  covert  of  underbrush,  whence 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  di.slodge  it.  Its  food  consists  of  fruit  and  berries 
when  in  their  season,  of  insects  and  their  larvae  and  of  worms.  Tliese  it 
collects  both  among  the  trees  and  from  the  ground,  on  the  latter  of  whicli  it 
spends  mueli  of  its  time.  Mr.  J.  H.  Clark  states  that  the  nest  of  this  bird 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  tlie  Mocking-Bird,  but  is  finer  and  much  more  com- 
pact. He  adds  that  it  is  oftener  found  among  the  Opuntin  tlian  elsewhere. 
It  is  a  quiet  bird,  rather  shy,  and  keeps  closely  within  the  clumps  of  the 
chaparral.  For  a  bird  of  its  size  it  makes  an  unusual  noise  in  flying.  At 
Einggold  Barracks  Mr.  Clark's  tent  was  pitched  under  a  como-tree  in  wliicli 
there  was  a  nest  of  these  birds.  They  were  at  first  shy  and  seemed  quite 
disposed  to  abandon  their  nest,  but,  however,  soon  became  accustomed  to 
their  new  neighbor,  and  went  on  with  their  parental  duties.  The  position 
of  their  nest  had  been  xery  judiciously  selected,  for  it  was  during  the  season 
of  the  black  fruit  of  the  como,  M'hich  is  some^^■hat  in  the  shape  and  size  of 
a  tliimble,  with  a  pleasant  milky  pulp.  These  constituted  their  principal 
food.  The  eggs  in  this  nest  were  five  in  number.  Lieutenant  Couch  met 
with  it  from  Brownsville  to  Durango,  wliere  it  had  already  paired  as  early  as 
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Febniaiy.  He  describes  it  as  exceedingly  tame  and  gentle  in  its  lialiits,  and 
with  a  song  remarkably  melodious  and  attractive.  Perched  on  the  tojjmosl 
bough  of  a  tiiiweriiig  luiiunsa,  in  the  presence  of  his  consort,  the  male  will 
pour  tbrtli  a  voluuie  of  must  enchanting  music.  Their  nest  is  generally  very 
nearly  Hat,  mea.suring  nearly  six  inches  in  circumference,  and  scarcely  more 
than  an  inch  in  its  greatest  thickness.  It  has  hardly  any  distinct  cavity, 
and  hollows  but  very  slightly  from  the  rim  to  the  centre,  its  greatest  depres- 
sion having  barely  the  deptli  of  half  an  incli.  The  nests  are  composed  of 
long  coarse  fibrous  roots,  rudely,  but  somewhat  compactly  interwoven.  The 
inner  framework  is  consti'ucted  of  the  same  materials  internuxed  with  the 
finer  stems  of  grasses. 

Mr.  II.  E.  Dresser  states  that  in  the  vicinity  of  JNIatamoras  these  birds  are 
fond  of  frequenting  small  villages,  and  that  he  frequently  found  their  nests 
within  the  gardens  and  court-yards  of  the  houses,  and  near  the  road. 

The  eggs  of  this  Thrush  vary  considerably  in  size,  ranging  from  1.2t)  to 
1.03  inches  in  length,  and  from  .84  to  .77  of  an  incli  in  breadth.  Their 
mean  length  is  1.12  inches,  and  their  average  breadth  .80.  They  have 
a  light  greeu  ground-color,  generally,  though  not  thickly,  covered  with  fine 
brown  spots. 


Harporhynchus  cvirvirostris,  \ar.  palmeri,  IIidgway. 

PALMER'S  THKASHEB. 

HarporhyncMis  curviroslris,  var.  palmeri,  Ridgw.iy,  Report  King's  E.xpeditioii,  V,  1S72. 

Sp.  Cii.\r.  Bill  .slender,  moderately  curved;  lirih  quill  longest;  fourth  and  .«i.xtli  just 
perceptilily  shorter,  and  equal;  second  equal  to  ninth;  first  1..5.5  shorter  than  longest. 
General  plumage  uniform  grayish-umber,  paler  below,  becoming  ahnost  dirty  whitisli  on 
the  throat  and  abdomen ;  lower  part  of  the  breast  and  abdomen  with  a  very  few  just 
discernible  irregular  specks  of  a  darker  tint;  lower  tail-coverts  dilute  isabella-brown,  more 
ochraceous  at  their  margins ;  anal  region  and  lower  part  of  abdomen  light  ochraceous. 
No  bands  on  wings,  and  tail-feathers  only  diluted  at  the  tips.  Maxillary  stripe  whitish 
with  transverse  bars  of  dusky.     "Iris  orange." 

tf(No.  8,128,  "New  Mexico "  ^  Arizona,  Dr.  Heermann)  :  wing,  4.30;  tail,  5.00; 
bill  (from  nostril),  1.00;  tarsus,  1.30;  middle  toe  (without  claw),  1.00.  9(49,723,  Camp 
Grant,  Tucson,  Arizona,  March  12,  18G7 ;  Dr.  E.  Palmer;  with  eggs):  wing,  4.1.5;  tail, 
4.85;  bill,  .95;  tarsu.s,  1.25;  middle  toe,  .90. 

Hab.     Eastern  Arizona  (Tucson). 

This  very  curious  race  seems  to  unite  the  characters  of  curviroslris  and 
lecontei ;  in  fact,  it  is  so  exactly  intermediate  between  the  two,  that  we  are 
almost  in  doubt  as  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  related.  Having  the  stout  form 
and  larger  size,  as  well  as  tlie  spots  on  the  abdomen,  of  the  former,  it  has  also 
the  uniform  colors  and  general  appearance  of  leconki.  Were  it  not  that  the 
nest  and  eggs,  with  the  parent  accompanying,  had  been  received  from  Dr. 
Palmer,  we  might  be  tempted  to  consider  it  a  hybrid  between  these  two 
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species,  its  lialiitat  being  exactly  l)etweeii  tlietn.tim.  "We  have  great  pleusuie 
in  dedicating  this  curious  form  to  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  who  has  added  very 
mucli  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Xatural  History  of  the  interesting  region 
where  the  present  bird  is  found. 

Description  of  next  and  eggs.  —  (l.'{,311,  Camp  flraiit.  Arizona;  Dr.  E.  PuIuut).  Nest 
very  bulky.  —  9  inches  in  height  by  6  in  width.  Very  elaborately  constructed.  The  true 
nest,  of  symmetrical  form,  and  composed  of  thin  grass-stalks  and  flax-like  fibres,  is 
enclosed  in  an  outer  case  of  thorny  sticks,  thinly  but  strongly  put  together.  This  inner 
nest  has  a  deep  cavity  measuring  4  inches  in  diameter  by  3  in  depth. 

Eggs  (two  in  number)  measure  1.16  by  .85 ;  in  shape  exactly  like  those  of  C.  cnrviros- 
iris ;  pale  blue  (deeper  than  in  curvirostris'),  rather  thinly  .sprinkled  with  minute,  but 
distinct  dots  of  pale  sepia-brown.     Markings  more  distinct  than  those  o( curvirostris.    R.  R. 

The  nest  was  situated  in  a  cactus-bush,  four  and  a  half  feet  above  the 
ground. 

Dr.  Palmer  remembers  nothing  special  concerning  its  liabits,  excef)t  that 
the  bird  was  very  shy,  and  kept  much  ou  the  ground,  where  it  was  seen 
running  beneath  the  bushes. 


Harporhynchus  redivivns,  vnr   lecontei,   P.onap. 

lECONTE'S   THRASHER. 

Toxostoma  lecontei,  Lawis.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  V,  Sept.  1851,  109  (Fort  Yuma).  Ifarpo- 
rhijnchiis  lecontei,  HoN.\p.  C.  R.  XXVIII,  1854,  57. —Ib.  Notes  Delattrc,  39.— 
Bauiu,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  350,  pi.  1 ;  Ib.  Review,  47.  —  Cooper,  Birds  Cal.  I,  17. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  much  curved.  Second  quill  about  equal  to  the  tenth ;  exposed  portion 
of  the  first  more  than  half  the  longest ;  outer  tail-feather  an  inch  shortest.  General  coloi- 
above  light  grayish-ash,  beneath  much  paler;  the  chin  and  throat  above  almost  white; 
the  sides  behind  brownish-yellow  or  i)ale  rusty-yellow  ash,  of  which  color  is  the  crissum 
and  anal  region.  Tail-feathers  ratlier  dark  brown  on  the  under  surface,  lighter  above; 
the  outer  edges  and  tips  of  exterior  ones  obscurely  paler.     Quills  nearly  like  the  back. 

Hab.     Gila  River  ;  Fort  Yuma  ;  Fort  Mojave. 

Since  the  description  of  the  type,  a  second  specimen  (40,718 (J,  Fort 
Wojave,  20  miles  from  Colorado  River,  Sept.  30,  1865)  has  been  obtained 
by  Dr.  Coues.  This  skin  differs  slightly  from  the  type  in  size,  being 
somewhat  larger,  measuring,  wing  3.90,  tail  5.30,  bill  (from  nostril)  1.05 ; 
while  the  other  measures,  wing  3.70,  tail  4.70,  bill  .98.  This  diHerence  in 
size  very  probably  rejjresents  that  between  the  sexes,  the  type  most  likely 
being  a  female,  though  the  sex  is  not  stated.  Owing  to  the  different  seasons 
in  whicli  the  two  specimens  were  obtained,  they  differ  somewhat  in  plu- 
mage also.  Dr.  Coues's  specimen  is  somewliat  the  darker,  and  the  plumage 
has  a  softer,  more  blended  aspect,  and  a  more  ashy  tinge  of  color ;  the 
ochraceous  of  the  crissal  region  is  also  slightly  deeper.  No  other  differences 
are  appreciable. 

Habit.s,     Leconte's  Thrasher  is  a  new  and  comparatively  little  knuwn 
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species.  A  single  specimen  was  obtaineil  by  Dr.  Leconte  near  Fort  Yuma, 
and  described  by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  1851,  and  remained  unique  for  many 
years.  In  1861  Dr.  Cooper  presented  a  paper  to  the  California  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  wliicli  this  bird  is  given  among  a  list  of  those  new  to  that 
State.  He  then  mentions  that  he  found  it  common  about  the  Mojave  iliver, 
and  that  he  procured  two  specimens. 

Dr.  Coues,  in  his  valuable  paper  on  the  birds  of  Arizona,  speaks  of  obtain- 
ing, in  18G5,  a  specimen  of  this  rare  species  on  a  dry  plain  covered  thici<ly 
with  mesquite  and  cactus,  near  Fort  Mojave.  This  bird  was  \ery  sliy  and 
restless,  fluttered  hurriedly  from  one  cactus  to  another,  until  he  at  last  shot 
it  where  it  seemed  to  fancy  itself  hidden  among  the  thick  fronds  of  a  large 
yucca.  Its  large  stout  feet  admirably  adapt  it  for  its  partially  terrestrial 
life,  and  it  apparently  spends  much  of  its  life  upon  the  ground,  where  it 
runs  rapidly  and  easily.  Its  flight  he  describes  as  swift  but  desultory,  aud 
accompanied  by  a  constant  flirting  of  the  tail.  He  considers  this  species  as 
inhabiting  the  whole  valley  of  the  Colorado  aud  Gila,  aud  thinks  that  it 
does  not  leave  the  vicinity  of  these  streams  for  the  mountains. 

Dr.  Cooper  found  a  nest  of  this  species,  but  without  eggs,  built  in  a  yucca, 
and  similar  to  that  of  H.  rcdivivus.  In  his  Eeport  on  the  Birds  of  Cali- 
fornia, Dr.  Cooper  speaks  of  finding  this  bird  common  on  the  deserts,  along 
the  route  between  the  Colorado  \^alley,  wlierever  there  was  a  thicket  of  low 
bushes  surrounded  Ijy  sand-hiUs.  Its  notes,  habits,  and  general  -appearance 
were  like  those  of  If.  redivivus. 


Harporhynchus  redivivus,  Cxbxs. 

CALIFOBNIA  IHBASHEB. 

Hurpcs  rediviva,  Gambel,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  II,  Aug.  184.5,  264.  Toxostoma  rediviva,  Gambel, 
J.  A.  N.  Sc.  2d  ser.  I,  1847,  42.  —  Cassin,  lllust.  1,  1855,  260,  pi.  xlii.  Harparhyn- 
chias  rcdivivus,  Cabaxis,  Archiv  Naturg.  1848,  98.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  .349  ; 
Rev.  48.  —  SCLATER,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  339.  —Cooper,  Birds  Cal.  I,  15. 

Sp.  C'liAR.  Wing  much  rounded ;  the  second  quill  .sliortcr  than  the  secondaries.  Tail 
much  graduated.  Bill  much  decurved,  longer  than  the  head.  Above  brownish-olive, 
■without  any  shade  of  green ;  beneath  pale  cinnamon,  lightest  on  the  throat,  deepening 
gradually  into  a  brownish-rufous  on  the  under  tail-coverts.  The  fore  part  of  the  bre;ist 
and  sides  of  the  body  brown-olive,  lighter  than  the  back.  An  obscure  ashy  superciliary 
stripe,  and  another  lighter  beneath  the  eye.  Ear-coverts  and  an  indistinct  maxillary  stripe 
dark  brown  ;  the  shafts  of  the  former  whitish.  Ends  and  tips  of  tail-feathers  obsoletely 
paler.     Length,  11.50  inches ;  wing,  4.20  ;  tail,  5.75 ;  tarsus,  1.55. 

IIab.     Coast  region  of  California. 

Habits.  The  California  Thrasher  appears  to  have  a  somewhat  restricted 
distribution,  being  confined  to  the  coast  region  of  California,  where,  however, 
it  is  quite  abundant.  It  was  first  met  with  by  Dr.  Gambel,  near  Monterey. 
The  specimens  were  obtained  on  the  ground  wliere  they  were  searching  for 
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coleopterous  insects.  Dr.  Heermann  afterwards  found  this  bird  abundant 
in  the  southern  part  of  California.  It  was  difficult  of  apjiroach,  diving  into 
the  thick  bushes,  running  some  distance  on  the  ground,  and  becoming  alter- 
wards  unapproachable.  He  speaks  of  its  song  as  a  flood  of  melody  equalled 
only  by  the  song  of  the  Mocking- Bird  {Mimns puJ nijlottas).  Colonel  McCall 
also  describes  its  song  as  of  exquisite  sweetness,  "  placing  it  almost  beyond 
ri\alry  among  the  countless  songsters  that  enliven  the  woods  of  America." 
He  also  states  that  it  is  as  retiring  and  simple  in  its  manners  as  it  is  brilliant 
in  song. 

In  the  character  of  its  flight  it  is  said  to  strongly  resemble  the  Brown 
Thrasher  {H.  riifiis)  of  the  Eastern  States.  Their  harsh,  scolding  notes, 
when  their  nest  is  approached,  their  motions  and  attitudes,  are  all  very 
similar  to  those  of  H.  rufus  under  like  circumstances.  Colonel  McCall 
ranks  the  song  of  this  species  as  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Tiu'ush. 
Without  possessing  the  powerful  voice  or  imitative  faculties  of  tlie  Mock- 
ing-Bird,  its  notes  are  described  as  having  a  liquid  mellowness  of  tone,  with 
a  clearness  of  expression  and  volubility  of  utterance  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. 

A  nest  of  this  bird  found  b}-  Dr.  Heermann  was  composed  of  coarse  twigs, 
and  lined  with  slender  roots,  and  not  very  carefully  constructed.  ]\Ir.  Hep- 
burn writes  that  a  nest  found  by  him  was  in  a  thick  bush  al)out  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  was  a  very  untidy  affair,  a  mere  platform  of  sticks, 
almost  as  carelessly  put  together  as  that  of  a  pigeon,  in  wliich,  though  not 
in  the  centre,  was  a  .shallow  depression  about  4  inclies  in  diameter,  lined 
with  fine  roots  and  grass.  It  contained  two  eggs  with  a  blue  ground  thickly 
covered  witli  soot-colored  spots  confluent  at  the  larger  end,  and  in  coloring 
not  unlike  those  of  tlie  Turdus  nstulatns.  The  eggs  measured  1.19  inches 
by  .81  of  an  inch.  Dr.  Cooper  gives  their  measurement  as  1.10  of  an  inch 
by  .85.  Two  eggs  belonging  to  the  Smitlisonian  Institution  (2,040,  a  and  b) 
measure,  one  1.19  by  .81,  the  other  1.14  by  .93.  The  former  has  a  bluish- 
green  ground  sparsely  spotted  with  olive-brown  markings ;  tlie  other  has  a 
ground  of  a  liglit  yellowish-green,  with  numerous  spots  of  a  russet  brown. 

The  general  character  of  their  nest  is,  as  described,  a  coarse,  riulely  con- 
structed platform  of  sticks  and  coarse  grass  and  mosses,  with  but  a  very 
slight  depression.  Oecasiunally,  however,  nests  of  this  bird  are  more  care- 
fully and  elaborately  made.  One  (13,072)  obtained  near  I\Ionterey,  by  Dr. 
Canfield,  lias  a  diameter  of  6  inches,  a  height  of  3,  with  an  oblong-oval 
cavity  2  inches  in  depth.  Its  outside  was  an  interweaving  of  leaves,  stems, 
and  mosses,  and  its  lining  fine  long  fil^rous  roots. 

These  birds  are  chiefly  found  frequenting  the  dense  chaparral  that  lines 
the  hillsides  of  California  valleys,  forming  thickets,  composed  of  an  almost 
impenetrable  growth  of  thorny  shrubs,  and  affording  an  inviting  shelter. 
In  such  places  they  reside  throughout  the  year,  feeding  upon  insects,  for 
the  procuring  of  which  their  long  curved  bills  are  admirably  adapted,  as 
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also  upon  tlie  berries  which  generally  ahouud  in  these  places.  Their  nests 
usually  contain  tiiree  eggs.  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  their  loud  and  varied 
song  is  frequently  intermingled  with  imitations  of  other  birds,  though  the 
general  impression  appears  to  be  that  they  are  not  imitative,  and  do  not 
deserve  to  be  called,  as  they  often  are,  a  mocking-bird. 


Harporhynchus  crissalis,  Henry. 

KED-VENTED  THRASHER. 

ffarporh>/itchu.i  criisalis,  Henry,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  May,  1S5S. — Baiiid,  Birds  X.  Am.  IS.'JS, 
350,  pi.  Ix.x.xii ;  Review,  47. — Cooper,  Birds  Cal.  i,  18. 

Sp.  Qhar.  Second  quill  about  as  long  as  the  secondaries.  Bill  much  curved ;  longer 
than  the  head.  Above  olive-brown,  with  a  faint  shade  of  gray ;  beneatli  nearly  uniform 
brownish-gray,  much  paler  than  the  back,  passing  insensibly  into  white  on  the  chin ;  but 
the  under  tail-coverts  dark  brownish-rufous,  and  abruptly  defined.  There  is  a  black 
maxillary  stripe  cutting  off  a  white  one  above  it.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  other 
stripes  about  the  head.  There  are  no  bands  on  the  wings,  and  the  tips  and  outer  edges 
of  the  tail-feathers  are  very  incon.^picuou.sly  lighter  than  the  remaining  portion.  Length, 
11  inches;  wing,  4.00;  tail,  5.80;  tarsu.s.  1.2.i. 

Hab.  Region  of  the  Gila  River,  to  Rocky  Mountains ;  Southern  Utah  (St.  George, 
Dr.  Palmer). 

A  second  specimen  (11,533)  of  this  rare  species  is  larger  than  the  type, 
but  otherwise  agrees  with  it.     Its  dimensions  are  as  follows :  — 

Length  before  .skinning,  12..50;  of  skin,  12..50;  wing,  3.00;  tail,  6..50 ;  its  graduation, 
1.45 ;  first  quill,  1.50 ;  second,  .41  ;  bill  from  forehead  (chord  of  curve),  1.G5,  from  gape, 
1.75,  from  nostril,  1..30 ;  curve  of  culmen,  1.G2  ;  height  of  bill  at  nostril,  .22 ;  tarsu.^, 
1..30;  middle  toe  and  claw,  1.12. 

The  bill  of  this  species,  though  not  quite  so  long  as  in  redivivnn,  when 
most  developed,  is  almost  as  much  curved,  and  much  more  slender,  —  the 
depth  at  nostrils  being  but  .22  instead  of  .26.  The  size  of  this  specimen  is 
equal  to  the  largest  of  redivivics  (3,932) ;  the  tail  absolutely  longer.  The 
feet  are,  however,  considerably  smaller,  the  claws  especially  so ;  the  tarsus 
measures  but  1.30,  instead  of  1.52 ;  the  middle  claw  .29,  instead  of  .36. 
With  these  differences  in  form,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate 
the  two  generically. 

A  third  specimen  (No.  60,958  9  ,  St.  George,  Utah,  June  9, 1870)^  with  nest 
and  eggs,  has  recently  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Palmer.  This  specimen,  being 
a  female,  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  type,  measuring  only :  wing,  3.90  ; 
tail,  6.00 ;  bill,  from  nostril,  1.15.  The  plumage  is  in  the  burnt  summer 
condition,  and  has  a  peculiar  reddish  cast. 

Habits.  Of  this  rare  Thrush  little  is  known.  So  far  as  observed,  its 
habits  appear  to  be  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  Californian  species 
(JT.  redivivus).  It  is  found  associated  in  the  same  localities  with  R.  lecontci, 
which  also  it  appears  to  very  closely  resendile  in  all  respects,  so  far  as  ob- 
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served.  The  first  specimen  was  obtained  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Henry,  near  Mimbres, 
and  described  by  him  in  i\Iay,  1858,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Sciences.  A  second  specimen  was  obtained  by  H.  B.  ]\Ioll- 
hausen,  at  Fort  Yuma,  in  I860.  Dr.  Cones  did  not  observe  it  at  Fort 
Whipple,  but  tliinks  its  range  identical  with  that  of  IT.  Iccontci. 

Dr.  Cooper  found  this  species  quite  common  at  Fort  jNIojave,  but  so  very 
shy  that  he  oidy  succeeded  in  shooting  one,  after  much  watcliing  for  it. 
Their  song,  general  habits,  and  nest  he  sjjeaks  of  as  being  in  e\'ery  way 
similar  to  those  of  H.  raiirivus. 

The  eggs  remained  unknown  until  Dr.  E.  Palmer  liad  the  good  fortune  to 
find  them  at  St.  George,  Southern  Utah,  June  8,  1870.  The  nest  was  an 
oblong  fiat  structure,  containing  only  a  very  slight  depression.  It  was  very 
rudely  constructed  externally  of  coarse  sticks  quite  loosely  put  together ; 
the  inner  nest  is  made  of  finer  materials  of  the  same.  The  base  of  this 
nest  was  12  inches  long,  and  7  in  Im-adth  ;  the  inner  nest  is  circular,  with  a 
diameter  of  4i  inches. 

The  eggs  are  of  an  oblong-oval  sluipe,  one  end  being  a  little  less  obtuse 
than  the  other.  In  length  they  vary  i'rom  1.1")  to  1.12  inches,  and  in  breadth 
from  .84  to  .82  of  an  incii.  Tiiey  are  of  a  uniform  blue  color,  similar  to  the 
eggs  of  tlie  common  liobin  {Tardus  migratoriu.'s),  only  a  little  paler  or  of  a 
lighter  tint.  In  the  total  alisence  of  markings  they  dilfer  remarkably  from 
those  of  all  other  species  of  the  genus. 


Gexls  MIMUS,   Boie. 

Mimus,  Boie,  Isis,  Oct.  1826,  972.     (Type  Turdiis  poli/gloUus,  Linn.) 
Orpheus,  SwAiNSON,  Zool.  Jour.  Ill,  1827,  167.     (Same  type.) 

Gen.  Chah.     Rill  not  imicli  more  than  half  tlie  lenjjtb  of  the  liead ;  gently  fleeurved 

li-oni  the  base,  notched  at  tip ; 
commissure  curved.  Gonys 
straight,  or  slightly  concave. 
Rictal  bristles  quite  well  de- 
veloped. Wings  rather  short- 
er than  the  tail.  First  primary 
about  equal  to,  or  rather  more 
than,  half  the  second ;  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  quills  nearly 
equal,  sixth  scarcely  shorter. 
Tail  considerably  graduated ; 
the  feathers  stiff,  rather  nar- 
row, especially  the  outer  webs, 
lateral  feathers  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  the  .short- 
er in  the  type.     Tarsi  longer 

than  middle  toe  and  claw  by  rather  less  than  an  additional  claw;  tarsi  conspicuously  and 

strongly  scutellate  ;  broad  plates  seven. 


Mimits  potij^lottus- 
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(_)f  this  rrenus  there  are  many  species  in  America,  although  hut  one  occurs 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  single  North  American  species  M.  pohiylolliDi  is  ashy  hrown  above, 
white  beneath ;  wings  and  tail  black,  the  former  much  varied  with  white. 


Mimus  polyglottus,  Boie. 

MOCKING-BIED. 

Turdus  polyglottus,  LiNN.  Syst.  Nat.  loth  ed.  175S,  ItiSl ;  12tli  ed.  17G0,  19Z. —  Mimus 
polyglottus,  Boie,  Isis,  1826,  972.  —  Sci.ater,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  212.  —  Ib.  1859,  340.  — 
Ib.  Catal.  1861,  8,  no.  51.  — Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  344. —  Ib.  Rev.  48.— 
Samuels,  167.  — Coopek,  Birds  Cat.  I,  21.  — Gundlach,  Eepertorio,  1865,  230  (Cuba). 
—  Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  230.  —  CouES,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1S66,  65  (Arizona).  ?  Orplieus 
leucoptcrus.  Vigors,  Zool.  Bcechey,  1839. 

Figures:  Wilson,  Am.  Oni.  11.  1810,  pi.  .\,  fig.  1.  —  Acd.  Oni.  Biog.  I,  1831,  pi.  xxi. — 
Ib.  Birds  Amer.  II,  1841,  pi.  137. 

Sp.  Char.  Third  and  fourth  quills  longnst ;  .second  about  equal  to  eighth;  the  first 
half  or  more  than  half  the  second.  Tail  considerably  graduated.  Above  ashy  brown,  the 
feathers  very  obsoletely  darker  centrally,  and  towards  the  light  plumbeous  downy  basal 
portion  (scarcely  appreciable,  except  when  the  feathers  are  lifted).  The  under  parts  are 
white,  with  a  faint  brownish  tinge,  except  on  the  chin,  and  with  a  shade  of  ash  across 
the  breast.  There  is  a  pale  superciliary  stripe,  but  the  lores  are  dusky.  The  wings  and 
tail  are  dark  brown,  nearly  black,  except  the  lesser  wing-coverts,  which  are  like  the  back; 
tlie  middle  and  greater  tipped  with  white,  forming  two  bands ;  the  ba^al  portion  of  the 
primaries  white ;  most  extended  on  the  inner  primaries.  The  outer  tail-feather  is  white, 
sometimes  a  little  mottled ;  the  second  is  mostly  white,  except  on  the  outer  web  and 
towards  the  base;  the  third  with  a  white  spot  on  the  end;  the  rest,  except  the  middle, 
very  slightly  or  not  at  all  tipped  with  white.  The  bill  aud  legs  are  black.  Length,  9.50; 
wing,  4..o0  ;  tail,  5.00. 

Young.  Similar,  but  distinctly  spotted  with 
dusky  on  the  breast,  and  obsoletely  on  the  back. 

Hab.  North  America,  from  about  40°  (rare 
in  Massachusetts,  Samuels),  south  to  Mexico. 
Said  to  occur  in  Cuba. 


The  Mocking-Birds  are  closely  allied, 
requiring  careful  comparison  to  distin- 
guish them.  A  near  ally  i.s  M.  orjjhcas, 
of  Jamaica,  but  in  this  the  outer  feather 
is  white,  and  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  tail- 
feathers  are  marked  like  the  1st,  I'd,  and 
3d  oi  i^ohjtjlotius,  respectively. 

We  have  examined  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  specimens,  of  the  present  species, 
the  series  embracing  large  numbers  from 
Florida,  the  Pdo  Grande,  Cape  St.  Lucas,  aud  Mazatlan,  and  numerous 
specimens  from  intermediate  localities.  The  slight  degree  of  variation 
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manifested  in  this  immense  series  is  really  surprising ;  we  can  discover 
no  difl'erence  of  color  that  does  not  depend  ou  age,  sex,  season,  or  the 
individual  (though  tlie  variations  of  the  latter  kind  are  exceedingly  rare, 
and  when  noticed,  very  slight).  Althougli  the  average  of  Western  speci- 
mens have  slightly  longer  tails  than  Eastern,  a  Florida  example  (No. 
54,8-50,  (?,  Enterprise,  Feb.  19),  has  a  tail  as  long  as  that  of  the  longest- 
tailed  Western  one  (No.  8,165,  Fort  Yuma,  Gila  Eiver,  Dec).  Specimens 
from  Colima,  Mirador,  Orizaba,  and  Mazatlan  are  quite  identical  -with 
Northern  ones. 

Habits.  The  Mocking-Bird  is  distributed  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  from 
Massachusetts'  to  Florida,  and  is  also  found  to  the  Pacific.  On  the  latter 
coast  it  exhibits  certain  variations  in  forms,  but  hardly  enough  to  separate  it 
as  a  distinct  species.  It  is  by  no  means  a  common  bird  in  New  England, 
but  instances  of  its  breeding  as  far  north  as  Springfield,  Mass.,  are  of  con- 
stant occurrence,  and  a  single  individual  was  seen  by  Mr.  Boardnian  near 
Calais,  Me.  It  is  met  with  every  year,  more  or  less  frecjuently,  on  Long 
Island,  and  is  more  common,  but  l)y  no  means  abundant,  in  New  Jersey.  It 
is  found  abundantly  in  ever}'  Southern  State,  and  tln-oughout  Mexico.  It 
has  also  been  taken  near  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

A  warm  climate,  a  low  country,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  appear  to  be 
most  congenial  to  their  nature.  Wilson  found  them  less  numerous  west  of 
the  Alleghany  than  on  the  eastern  side,  in  the  same  parallels.  Throughout 
the  winter  he  met  with  them  in  the  Southern  States,  feeding  on  the  berries  of 
the  red  cedar,  myrtle,  holly,  etc.,  with  whicli  the  swampy  thickets  abounded. 
They  feed  also  upon  winged  insects,  which  they  are  very  expert  in  catching. 
In  Louisiana  they  remain  throughout  the  entire  year,  approaching  farm- 
houses and  plantations  in  the  winter,  and  living  about  the  gardens  and  out- 
hou,ses.  Tliey  may  be  i'rccpuintly  seen  j)erched  upon  the  roofs  of  houses  and 
on  the  chimney-tops,  and  are  always  lull  of  life  and  animation.  When  the 
weather  is  mild  the  old  males  may  be  heard  singing  with  as  much  s))irit  as 
in  the  spring  or  summer.  They  are  much  more  familiar  than  in  the  more 
northern  States.     In  Georgia  they  do  not  begin  to  sing  until  February. 

The  vocal  powers  of  the  Mocking-Bird  exceed,  both  in  their  imitative 
notes  and  in  their  natural  song,  those  of  any  other  species.  Their  voice  is 
full,  strong,  and  musical,  and  capable  of  an  almost  endless  variation  in  mod- 
ulation. The  wild  scream  of  the  Eagle  and  the  soft  notes  of  the  Bluebird 
are  repeated  with  exactness  and  with  apparently  equal  facility,  while  both  in 
force  and  sweetness  the  ]\Ioc:king-Bird  will  often  improve  upon  the  original. 

The  song  of  the  Mocking-Bird  is  not  altogether  imitati\'e.  His  natural 
notes  are  bold,  rich,  and  full,  and  are  varied  almost  without  limitation. 
They  are  frequently  interspersed  with  imitations,  and  both  are  uttered  with 
a  rapidity  and  emphasis  that  can  hardly  be  equalled. 

The  Mocking-Bird  readily  becomes  accustomed  to  confinement,  and  loses 
little  of  the  power,  energy,  or  variety  of  its  song,  but  often  nuich  of  its  sweet- 
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ness  iu  a  domesticated  state.  The  iniii,uliii;4  uf  unmusical  sounds,  like  tlie 
crowing  of  cocks,  the  cackling  of  lieus,  or  the  creaking  of  a  wheelljarrow, 
while  they  add  to  the  variety,  necessarily  detracts  from  the  beaiity  of  his 
song. 

The  food  of  the  JMocking-Bird  is  chiefly  insects,  their  larvie,  worms, 
spiders,  etc.,  and  in  the  winter  of  berries,  in  great  variety.  They  are  said 
to  be  very  fond  of  the  grape,  and  to  be  very  destructive  to  this  fruit.  Mr. 
G-.  G.  Taylor  (Ibis,  18G2,  p.  130)  mentions  an  instance  tliat  came  to  Iiis 
knowledge,  of  a  person  living  near  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  who  shut  no  less 
than  eleven  hundred  [Mocking-IiirJs  in  a  single  season,  and  buried  them  at 
the  roots  of  his  grape-vines. 

Several  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  JMocking-Bird 
to  rear  tlieir  young  in  a  state  of  confinement,  and  it  has  been  shown  to  be, 
by  proper  management,  perfectly  practicable. 

In  Texas  and  Florida  the  i\Iocking-Bird  nests  early  in  March,  young  birds 
appearing  early  in  April.  In  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  they  are  two  weeks 
later.  In  Pennsylvania  they  nest  about  the  10th  of  May,  and  iu  New  York 
and  New  England  not  until  the  second  week  of  June.  They  select  various 
situations  for  tlie  nest ;  Sijlitary  thorn-liushes,  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket 
of  brambles,  an  orange-tree,  or  a  holly-bush  appear  to  be  favorite  localities. 
They  often  build  near  the  farm-houses,  and  the  nest  is  rarely  more  than  seven 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  base  of  the  nest  is  usually  a  rudely  constructed 
platform  of  coarse  sticks,  often  armed  with  formidable  thorns  surrounding 
the  nest  with  a  barricade.  The  height  is  usually  5  inches,  with  a  diameter  of 
8.  The  cavity  is  3  inches  deep  and  5  wide.  Within  the  external  barricade 
is  an  inner  nest  constructed  of  soft  fine  roots. 

The  eggs,  from  four  to  six  in  number,  vary  in  length  from  .94  to  1.06 
inches,  with  a  mean  length  of  .99.  Their  breadth  varies  from  .81  to  .69  of 
an  inch,  mean  breadth  .75.  They  also  exhibit  great  variations  in  the  combi- 
nations of  markings  and  tints.  The  ground  color  is  usually  light  greenish- 
blue,  varying  in  the  depth  of  its  shade  from  a  very  liglit  tint  to  a  distinct 
blue,  with  a  slight  greenish  tinge.  The  markings  consist  of  yellnwi.sh-brown 
and  purple,  chocolate-brown,  russet,  and  a  very  dark  brown. 


Genus   GALEOSCOPTES,   Cusanis. 

Oiilcoscoptes,  C'.vii.iNf.s,  Sins.  Hein.  I,  ISoO,  82.      {T'yyi' .Uusciaipa  caroliiieiixis,  ],.) 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  rather  Ijroail  at  base.  Rictal  bri.';tle.«  moderately 
developed,  reaching  to  the  nostrils.  Wings  a  little  shorter  than  the  tail,  rounded  ;  secon- 
daries well  developed;  fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest;  third  and  sixth  little  shorter;  first 
and  ninth  about  equal,  and  about  the  length  of  secondaries ;  first  quill  more  than  half  the 
second,  about  half  the  third.  Tail  graduated  ;  lateral  feather  about  .70  shorter  than  the 
middle.  Tarsi  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw  by  ab'out  an  additional  half-claw  ;  scutel- 
lato  anteriorly,  more  or  less  distinctly  iu  dillerent  specimens ;  scutellu;  about  seven. 
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The  conspicuous  naked  membraaous  border  round  the  eye  of  some  Thrushes,  with  the 
bare  space  behind  it,  not  appreciable. 

There  is  little  difference  in  form 
between  the  single  sjiecies  of  Galeo- 
scoptes  and  Mimus  'polyglottv.s,  beyond 
the  less  degree  of  definition  of  the 
tarsal  plates ;  and  l^ut  for  the  dif- 
ference in  coloration  (uniform  ]>luiu- 
beous  instead  of  gray  al)o\e  and 
white  beneath),  we  would  hardly  be 
inclined  to  distinguish  the  two  ge- 
nericaUy. 

Tlie  single  species  known  is  lead-colured,  with  black  cap,  and  chestnut- 
red  under  tail-coverts. 


Galeoscoples  carolinensis. 


Galeoscoptes  carolinensis,  Cabax. 

THE  CATBIRD. 

ifuscwapa  carolinensis,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  1,  1766,  328.  Tunbis  carolinensii,  LieiiT. 
Vera.  1823,  38.  —  D'OltBloNY,  La  Sagra's  Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  51.  Orpheus  carnlinciisis, 
Jones,  Nat.  Bermuda,  1859,  27  (breeds).  Mimits  carolinensis,  Giiay,  Baird,  Birds 
N.  Am.  1859,  346.  —  Buyant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1867,  69  (Inagua).  —  Loud,  Pr.  R.  Art. 
Inst.  (Woolwich),  iv,  1S64,  117  (east  of  Cascade  Mts.).  Galeoscoptes  carolinensis,  Cab. 
Mus.  Hein.  I,  18.50,  82  (type  of  genus). —  In.  Jour.  Orn.  1855,  470  (Cuba).  —  OuNn- 
LACH,  Rcpert.  1865,  230  (Cuba,  very  common). — Sclateb,  Catal.  Birds,  1861,  6,  no. 
39.  —  Sol.  &  Salv.  Pr.  1867,  278  (Mosciuito  Coast).  —  Baird,  Rev.  1864,  54.  — 
Samuels,  172.  —Cooper,  Birds  Cal.  i.  23. 

Figures  :  AuD.  B.  A.  II,  pi.  140. —  Ib.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  pi.  28.  —  Vieillot,  Ois.  Am.  Sept. 
II,  pi.  l.xvii.  — Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  II,  pi.  xiv,  f.  3. 

Sp.  Char.  Third  quill  longest ;  first  shorter  than  sixth.  Prevailing  color  dark  plumbe- 
ous, more  ashy  beneath.  Crown  and  nape  dark  sooty-brown.  Wings  dark  brown,  edged 
with  plumbeous.  Tail  greenish-lilack  ;  the  lateral  feathers  obscurely  tipped  with  phimbe- 
(uis.     The  under  tail-coverts  dark  brownish-c!liestnut.     Female  smaller.     Length,  8.85  ; 

wing,  3.65;  tail,  4.00:  tarsu.s,  1.0.5. 

Hab.  United  States,  north  to  Lake  Winnipeg, 
west  to  head  of  Columbia,  and  Cascade  Moun- 
tains (Lord);  south  to  Panama  R.  R. ;  Cuba; 
Bahamas  ;  Bermuda  (breeds).  Accidental  in 
Heligoland  Island,  Europe.  Oaxaca,  Cordova, 
and  Guatemala,  Sclater  ;  Mosquito  Coast,  ScL. 
&  Salv.  ;  Orizaba  (winter),  Sumiciirast  ;  Yuca- 
tan. Lawr. 

Western  specimens  have  not  apprecia- 
bly longer  tails  than  Eastern.      Central 

Gnteoscoptrs  cnrolinfnsis.  *  •  i  11-  ±.\. 

American  examples,  as  a  rule,  have  the 
plumbeous  of  a  more  bluish  cast  than  is  usually  seen  in  North  American 
skins. 
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Habits.  The  Cathird  lia.s  a  very  extended  geographical  range.  It  i.s 
abundant  througlioiit  the  Atlantic  States,  iVuiii  Florida  to  Maine;  in  the 
central  portion  of  tlie  continent  it  is  found  as  far  north  as  Lake  Winnepeg. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  it  has  been  met  with  at  Panama,  and  also  on  the 
Columbia  River.  It  Ls  occasional  in  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas,  and  in  the  Ber- 
nnidas  is  a  permanent  resident.  It  is  also  found  during  the  winter  months 
abundant  in  Central  America.  It  breeds  in  all  the  Southern  States  with 
possibly  the  exception  of  Florida.  In  Maine,  according  to  Professor  Yerrill, 
it  is  as  common  as  in  ^las.sachusetts,  arriving  in  the  former  place  about  the 
20th  of  j\Iay.  about  a  week  later  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  begin- 
ning to  deposit  its  eggs  early  in  June.  Near  Calais  it  is  a  less  common 
visitant. 

The  Northern  migrations  of  the  Catbird  commence  early  in  February, 
when  they  make  their  appearance  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas. 
In  April  they  reach  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England  from  the 
1st  to  the  10th  of  May.  Their  first  appearance  is  usually  coincident  with 
the  blossoming  of  the  pear-trees.  It  is  not  generally  a  popular  or  welcome 
visitant,  a  prejudice  more  or  less  wide  spread  existing  in  regard  to  it.  Yet 
few  birds  more  deserve  kindness  at  our  hands,  or  will  better  repay  it.  From 
its  first  appearance  among  us,  almost  to  the  time  of  departure  in  early 
fall,  the  air  is  vocal  with  the  quaint  but  attractive  melody,  rendered  all  the 
more  interesting  from  the  natural  song  being  often  blended  with  notes  im- 
perfectly mimicked  from  the  songs  of  other  birds.  The  song,  whether 
natural  or  imitative,  is  always  varied,  attractive,  and  beautiful. 

The  Catbird,  when  once  established  as  a  welcome  guest,  soon  makes 
itself  perfectly  at  home.  He  is  to  be  seen  at  all  times,  and  is  almost  ever  in 
motion.  They  become  quite  tame,  and  the  male  bird  will  frequently  appar- 
ently delight  to  sing  in  tlie  immediate  presence  of  man.  Occasionally  they 
will  build  their  nest  in  close  proximity  to  a  house,  and  appear  unmindful  of 
the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  family. 

The  Catbird's  power  of  mimicry,  though  limited  and  imperfectly  exer- 
cised, is  freipiently  very  amusing.  The  more  difficult  notes  it  rarely  attempts 
to  copy,  and  signally  fails  whenever  it  does  so.  Tiie  whistle  of  the  Quail, 
the  cluck  of  a  hen  calling  her  brood,  the  answer  of  the  young  chicks,  the 
note  of  the  Pewit  Flycatcher,  and  the  refrain  of  Towhee,  the  Catbird  will 
imitate  with  so  much  exactness  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  original. 

The  Catbirds  are  devoted  parents,  sitting  upon  their  eggs  with  great 
closeness,  feeding  the  young  with  assiduity,  and  accompanying  them  with 
parental  interest  when  they  leave  the  nest,  even  long  after  they  are  able 
to  provide  for  themselves.  Intruders  from  whom  danger  is  ajiprehended 
they  will  boldly  attack,  attempting  to  drive  away  snakes,  cats,  dogs,  and 
sometimes  even  man.  If  these  fail  tliey  resort  to  piteous  cries  and  other 
manifestations  of  their  great  distress. 

Towards  each  other  they  are  affectionate  and  devoted,  mutually  assisting 
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in  the  construction  of  the  nest;  and  as  incubation  progresses  (lie  female,  who 
rarely  leaves  tlie  nest,  is  supplied  with  food,  and  entertained  from  his  ex- 
haustless  voeahulary  of  song,  by  her  mate.  When  auno}'ed  by  an  intruder 
the  cry  of  the  Catbird  is  loud,  harsh,  and  unpleasant,  and  is  supposed  to 
resemble  the  outcry  of  a  cat,  and  to  this  it  owes  its  name.  This  note  it 
reiterates  at  the  approach  of  any  object  of  its  dislike  or  fear. 

The  food  of  the  Catbird  is  almost  exclusively  the  lar\'ffi  of  the  larger 
insects.  For  the.se  it  searches  both  among  the  branches  and  the  fallen 
leaves,  as  weU  as  the  furrows  of  newly  ploughed  fields  and  cultivated  gar- 
dens. The  benefit  it  thus  confers  upon  the  farmer  and  the  horticulturist 
is  very  great,  and  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  Catbu'd  can  with  proper  painstaking  be  raised  from  the  nest,  and 
when  this  is  successfully  accomplished  they  become  perfectly  domesticated, 
and  are  very  amusing  pets. 

They  construct  their  nests  on  clusters  of  vines  or  low  buslies,  on  the 
edges  of  small  tliickets,  and  in  retired  places,  though  almost  always  near 
cultivated  giouud.  The  usual  materials  of  their  nests  are  dry  leaves  for  the 
base,  slender  strips  of  long  dry  bark,  small  twigs,  herbaceous  plants,  fine 
roots,  and  finer  stems.  They  are  lined  with  fine  dry  grasses,  and  sedges. 
Their  nests  average  4  inches  in  height  by  5  in  diameter.  The  diameter  and 
depth  of  the  cavity  are  3i  inches.  The  eggs  are  of  a  uniform  deep  bluish- 
green,  and  measure  .97  in  length  and  .09  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 


CIXCLIIXE  —  THE   Diri'KKS. 
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Family  CINCLID^.  —  The  Dippers. 

On  page  2  will  be  found  the  characteristics  of  this  family,  which  need  not 
be  here  rejieated.  There  is  only  a  single  genus,  Cinclm,  with  four  American 
species,  and  several  from  Europe  and  Asia. 


Cindits  tjifxicaniis. 


Genus    CINCLUS,    P.echstein. 

Hijdrohata,  Vieillot,  Analyse,  1810  (Ag.).  —  Baiud,  B.  N.  A.  229. 

Cinclus,  Bechstein,  Gemein.  Naturg.  1802.     (Not  of  Moehriiig,  1752.     Type  Sliirniis  cm- 
cliis,  L.)  — Salvix,  Ibi.s,  1867,  109.     (Monograph.) 

Gen.  CiiAn.  Bill  without  an}'  bri.stles  at  tliu  base ;  slender,  subulate ;  the  manrlible 
bent  slightly  upwaid;  the  culmen  slightly  concave  to  near  the  tip,  which  is  much  curved 

and  notched ;  the  commissural  edges  of  the 
bill  finely  nicked  towards  end.  Feet  large 
and  strong,  the  toes  projecting  considerably 
beyond  the  tail ;  the  claws  large.  Lateral 
toes  equal.  Tail  very  short  and  even ;  not 
two  thirds  the  wings,  which  are  concave 
and  somewhat  falcate.  The  first  primary 
is  more  than  one  fourth  the  longest.  Eggs 
white. 

The  slightly  upward  bend  of  the 
bill,  somewhat  as  in  jinthus,  renders 
the  cnlmen  concave,  and  the  commissure  slightly  convex.  The  maxilla  at 
base  is  nearly  as  high  as  the  man- 
dible ;  the  whole  l)ill  is  much  com- 
pressed and  attenuated.  The  lat- 
eral claws  liarely  reach  the  base  of 
the  middle  one,  which  is  broad ; 
tlie  inner  face  extended  into  a 
horny  lamina,  with  one  or  two 
notches  or  pectinations  somewhat 
as  in  Caprimulgidcc.  The  stiffened 
sub-falcate  wings  are  quite  re- 
markable. The  tail  is  so  short  that 
the  upper  coverts  extend  nearly  to 
its  tip. 

The  species  are  all  dull-colored  Inrds,  usually  brown,  sometimes  varied 
witli  wliite  on  the  head,  back,  or  throat.  They  inhal)it  mountainous  sub- 
alpine  regions  ab(junding  in  rapid  streams,  and  always  attract  attention 
liy  their  habit  of  feeding  under  water,  searching  among  the  gravel  and 
stones  for  their  insect  prey. 


Cinclus  mexicamts. 
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The  only  otlier  species  at  all  allied  to  the  siii,t;le  North  American  one 
are  the  C.  anicsiaais  of  Central  America,  and  C.  jiallasi  of  Eastern  Asia. 
They  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  following  characters  •  — 

Plumage  beneath  scarce!}'  lighter  than  that  above;  head  and  neck  browni.<h, 
darkest  above.  Wing,  4.00  ;  tail,  2.1.5;  bill,  .50;  tarsus,  1.20 ;  middle  toe,  .85. 
Legs  (in  life),  pinkish  white  (8,496  Fort  Mass.  N.  M.).  Hab.  Mountains  of 
Middle  Province  from  Sitka,  south  to  Guatemala       .         .         .         var.    ineriranns. 

Plumage  beneath  much  lighter  than  that  above,  —  very  light  along  the  median 
line ;  head  not  brownish,  the  contra-st  in  shade  lietween  upper  and  lower  sur- 
faces very  marked.  Wing,  3.50;  tail,  2.05;  bill,  .45;  tarsu.s,  1.30;  middle  toe, 
.90.     Legs  yellow.     (42,788  g  Costa  Rica).     Had.    Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica. 

var.    a  r  d e  s  i a  r  ?i  s,^ 

Plumage  uniform  dusky-brown,  middle  of  belly  blackish  ;  back  mid  rump  .tijiirim- 
ated  with  hkick ;  wings  and  tail  blackish-brown.  Total  length,  8,00;  win"-, 
4.00;  tail,  2.50;  tarsus,  1.25;  bill  (to  rictu.s),  1.10  (Salvin),  Hab.  Lake  Baikal 
to  Kamtschatka  ;  A  moorland;  S.E.Siberia;  Japan  (Salvin)      .         .     var.  pallasi.' 


Cinclus  mexicanvis,  Swains. 

AMERICAN  DIPPER ;  WATER  OUZEL. 

Cincliis ]>al!nsi.  Box.  7M(t\.  Jour.  II,  1S27,  .')2  (not  the  Asiatic  sjiecies).  Cinclus  mcximnus, 
Sw.  Phil.  Mag.  IS27,  368.  —  ScLATER,  Catal.  1861,  10. —  Salvin,  Ibis,  1860,  190; 
1867,  120  (Guatemala).  —  Baikd,  Review,  60.  —  Dall  &  Bannister  (Alaska).  — 
Cooper,  BiriTs  Cal.  I,  25.  Hydrobata  mexicana,  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  229.  — 
Cooper  &  Suckley,  Rep.  P.  R.  R.  XII,  li,  1859,  175  (nest).  Cinclus  amerieanus, 
Rick.  F.  B.  A.  II,  1831,  273.  Cinclus  unicolor,  Bon.  ;  C.  mm-toni,  Towns.  ;  C.  totim- 
sendi,  "AuD."  Towns. 

Figiire.s  :  Bonaparte,  Am.  Orn.  11,  1828,  pi.  xvi,  fig.  1. — AiMi.  Oni,  liiog,  pi,  rcclxx, 
435.  —  Ib.  Birds  Amer,  II,  pi.  cxxxvu, 

Sp.  Cii.  Above  dark  plumbeous,  beneath  paler;  head  and  neck  all  round  a  shade  of 
clove  or  perhaps  a  light  .sooty-brown ;  less  conspicuous  beneath.  A  concealed  spot  of 
white  above  the  anterior  corner  of  the  eye  and  indications  of  the  same  sometimes  on  the 
lower  eyelid.  Immature  specimens  usually  with  the  feathers  beneath  edged  with  grayish- 
white  ;  the  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts  and  le.sser  quills  tipped  with  the  same.  The 
colors  more  uniform.     Length,  7.50  ;  wing,  4.00  ;  tail,  2.55. 

Young.  Similar  to  the  adult,  but  much  mi.xed  with  whiti.sh  medially  beneath;  this  in 
form  of  longitudinal  suffusion,s. 

Autumnal  and  winter  specimens  have  numerous  transverse  crescents  of  whitish  on 
lower  parts  and  wings,  —  these  very  especially  conspicuous  posteriorly ;  the  secondaries 
are  also  conspicuously  terminated  with  a  white  crescent.  Bill  brown,  paler  toward  base 
of  lower  mandible.  In  spring  and  summer  the  bill  entirely  black,  and  the  whitish 
markings  almost  entirely  disappear;  the  young  bird  ha-s  a  greater  amount  of  white  be- 
neath than  the  adult  in  winter  dress,  and  this  white  is  disposed  in  longitudinal,  not  trans- 
verse, sufi'usions.     The  color  of  the  legs  appears  to  be  the  same  at  all  seasons. 

1  C.  ardesiactis,  Salvin,  Ibi.s,  N,  S,  III,  121,  pi,  ii, 

^  C.  pallrosi,  Temm.  Man.  d'Orn.  I,  p,  177,  — Salvin,  Ibis,  III,  1867,  119,  {S/iinii;s  i-inrlns, 
var.  Pallas,  Zoogr.  R.  -  As.  I,  426.) 
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Specimens,  of  any  age.  I'roiii  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  the  Cascade  Mountains,  have  the 
head  more  deeply  lirownish  than  those  from  otlier  regions. 

Hab.  Found  through  the  mountainous  region  of  the  central  and  western  pari  of  Xorth 
America,  from  Fort  Halkett  south  into  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Orizaba  (Alpine  region) 
ScMicu.  None  received  from  the  coast  region  of  California.  Abundant  on  the  N.  W. 
coast,  Laramie  Peak  and  Deer  Creek,  Neb. 

This  specie.s  lias  a  wide  range  along  the  mountainous  region  of  North  and 
Middle  America.     Mexican  specimens  are  darker. 

Habits.  This  interesting  bird  inhaljits  exclusively  the  mountainous  por- 
tions of  North  America  west  of  the  Mississippi  from  Alaska  south  to  (luate- 
niala.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  obtained  on  the  coast  of  California, 
nor  in  the  valley  of  the  I\Iississip])i.  In  the  British  Possessions  specimens 
have  been  procured  on  Eraser's  Eiver,  at  Fort  Halkett,  and  at  Colville.  At 
the  latter  place  iMr.  J.  K.  Lord  states  that  a  few  remain  and  pass  the  winter. 
They  are  found  among  the  mountain  streams  of  Veiu  Cruz,  and  probably 
througliout  Mexico,  and  no  doubt  may  be  met  with  in  all  the  highlands 
between  these  extreme  points.  Dr.  Newberry  met  with  it  iu  the  rapid 
streams  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  He  describes  it  as  flitting  along  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  from  time  to  time  plunging  into  the  water  and  disappear- 
ing, to  appear  again  at  a  distant  point,  up  or  down  the  stream,  skipping 
about  from  stone  to  stone,  constantly  in  motion,  jerking  its  tail  and  moving 
its  body  somewhat  iu  the  manner  of  a  wren. 

Dr.  Cooper  observed  tliis  species  both  on  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries, 
and  also  annjug  the  mountain  streams  of  the  Coast  Kange  west  of  Santa 
Clara.  At  the  latter  place  he  tbund  a  pair  mated  as  early  as  March  16th. 
At  sunset  he  heard  the  male  singing  very  melodiously,  as  it  sat  on  one 
of  its  favorite  rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  foaming  rajjids,  making  its  delight- 
ful melody  heard  tVir  (piite  a  long  distance  above  the  sound  of  the  roaring 
waters. 

"  This  bird,"  adds  Dr.  (_'ooper,  "  combines  the  form  of  a  sandpiper,  the  song 
of  a  canary,  and  the  a(ptatic  habits  of  a  duck.  Its  food  consists  almost 
entirely  of  aquatic  insects,  and  these  it  pursues  under  water,  walking  and 
flying  with  perfect  ease  beneath  a  depth  of  se\'eriil  feet  of  water."  He  also 
states  that  they  do  not  swim  on  the  surface,  lutt  di\e,  and  sometimes  fly 
across  streams  beneath  the  surface ;  that  their  fligiit  is  rapid  and  direct,  like 
that  of  a  sandpiper ;  also  that  they  jerk  their  tails  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
generally  alight  on  a  rock  or  log. 

Dr.  Coo])er  on  the  oth  of  July  found  a  nest  of  this  bird  at  a  saw-mill  on 
the  Chehalis  River, built  under  the  shehing  roots  of  an  enormous  arbor-vita; 
that  had  floated  over,  and  rested  in  a  slanting  position  against  the  dam.  The 
floor  was  of  small  twigs,  the  sides  and  roof  arched  over  it  like  au  oven,  and 
formed  of  moss,  projecting  so  as  to  protect  and  shelter  the  opening,  which 
was  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand.  Within  this  nest  was  a  brood  of  half- 
fledged  young.      The  parents  were  laniiliar  and  fearless,  and  had  become 
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accustomed  to  the  society  of  tlie  millers.  They  had  jn-eviously  raised  an- 
other Ijrood  that  season. 

The  same  observant  naturalist,  some  time  afterwards,  in  May,  found  the 
nest  of  another  pair,  a  few  miles  north  of  Santa  Clara.  This  was  Iniilt  near 
the  foot  of  a  mill-dam,  resting  on  a  slight  ledge  under  an  overhanging  rock, 
from  which  water  was  continually  dropping.  It  was,  in  shape,  like  an  oven, 
with  a  small  doorway,  and  it  was  built  externally  of  green  moss,  wliich,  being 
still  living,  prevented  the  easy  discovery  of  the  nest.  It  was  lined  with  soft 
jrrass,  and  contained  young. 

These  birds  are  found  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  never  more  than  two  together. 
They  are  never  found  near  still  water,  and  frecpient  only  wild  mountain- 
streams,  cascades,  eddies,  and  swift  currents. 

According  to  IMr.  Dall's  observations  in  Alaska,  the  species  is  essentially 
solitary.  He  obtained  several  specimens  in  January,  February,  and  March, 
always  near  some  ojien,  unfrozen  spots  in  the  Nulato  Ri^er.  It  was  only 
found  in  the  most  retired  spots,  and  almost  invariably  alone.  When  dis- 
turbed, it  would  dive  into  the  water,  even  in  midwinter. 

Mr.  Eidgway  describes  the  Pipper  as  remarkalily  quick,  as  well  as  odd,  in 
its  movements, —  whether  walking  in  the  shallow  bed  of  the  stream,  or 
standing  on  a  stone  along  the  edge,  continually  tilting  up  and  down,  now 
chattering  as  it  tiles  rajmlly  along  the  stream,  again  aligliting  into  the  water, 
in  which  it  wades  with  the  greatest  facility.  Its  Hight  is  remarkably  swift 
an<l  well  sustained,  and  in  manner  is  very  miusual,  the  bird  propelling  itself 
by  a  rapid  buzzing  of  the  wings,  following  in  its  flight  every  undulation  in 
the  course  of  the  stream  into  wliich  it  drops  suddenly.  Its  song  is  described 
as  remarkably  sweet  and  lively;  in  modulation  resembling  somewliat  that  of 
the  Harporhynchus  riifus,  but  less  powerful,  though  sweeter  in  efil'ect. 

Dr.  E.  Baldamus,  of  Ilalle,  who  possesses  specimens  of  the  eggs  of  this 
species,  describes  them  as  pure  white  in  color,  o\-al  in  shape,  and  hardly 
distinguishable  from  those  of  the  European  C.  aquatieus. 

A  nest  of  this  bird  obtained  by  ]\Ir.  J.  Stevenson,  of  Hayden's  Expedition, 
in  Berthoud's  Pass,  Colorado,  is  a  hemisphere  of  very  uniform  contour  liuilt 
on  a  rock,  on  the  edge  of  a  stream.  E.xternally  it  was  composed  of  green 
moss,  in  a  living  state  ;  within  is  a  strong,  compactly  built  apartment, 
arched  over,  and  supported  liy  twigs,  with  a  cup-like  depression  at  the  bot- 
tom, hemispherical  and  composed  of  roots  and  twigs  firmly  bound  together. 
The  structure  is  7  inches  in  height  externally,  and  has  a  diameter  of  KU 
inches  at  the  base.  Within,  the  cavity  has  a  depth  of  6  inches ;  the 
entrance,  which  is  on  one  side,  is  3^  in  breadth  by  2|  in  height.  The  eggs 
were  three  in  number,  uniform,  dull  white,  and  unspotted.  They  measure 
1.04  inches  by  .70.  They  have  an  elongated  oval  shape,  and  are  much 
pointed  at  one  end. 
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Family  SAXICOLIDiE.  —  The  Saxicolas. 

The  general  characters  of  this  family  have  already  been  given  on  p.  '1, 
as  distinguislied  from  the  Tardidu:.  The  relatiousliips  are  very  close,  liow- 
ever,  and  but  little  violence  would  be  done  by  making  it  a  subfamily  of 
Tanlidm  or  even  a  group  of  Turdiiux;,  as  was  done  in  tlie  "  Birds  of  Nortlx 
America." 

While  the  group  is  very  well  represented  in  the  Old  World,  America  has 
but  one  peculiar  genus  Sialia,  and  another  Saxicula,  represented  by  a  single 
species,  a  straggler,  perhaps,  from  Greenland  on  the  one  side  and  Siberia  on  the 
other.  The  diagnostic  characters  of  these  are  as  follows,  including  Turdun 
to  show  the  relationships  of  the  three  genera :  — 

Turdus.  Tarsi  long-,  exceeding  the  middle  toe  ;  wings  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  tail, 
Avhich  is  abont  four  fifths  the  length  of  the  wings.  Bill  stout;  its  upper  outline  con- 
vex toward  the  base.     Second  quill  .shorter  than  fifth. 

Saxicola.  Tarsi  consideralily  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  which  reaches  nearly  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail.  Tail  short,  even;  two  thirds  as  long  as  the  lengthened  wings,  which 
reach  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail.  Second  quill  longer  than  fifth.  Bill  attenuated; 
its  upper  outline  concave  towards  the  ba.se. 

Sialia.  Tarsi  short ;  about  equal  to  the  middle  toe.  Wings  reaching  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  tail.     Bill  thickened. 


Genus   SAXICOLA,    Bechstein. 


Siixwola,  Bechstf.ix,  Gemeinniitzigo  I^aturg.  1S02.     (Type,  S,  cenanthe.) 
G-EN.  Char.     Commissure  slightly  curved  to  the  ■well-notched  tip.     Culmen  concave  for 


the  basal  hall',  then  gently  decurving. 


Gonys  straight.  Bill  slender,  attenuated ;  more 
than  half  the  length  of  head.  Tail  short, 
broad,  even.  Legs  considerably  longer 
than  the  head ;  when  outstretched  reaching 
nearly  to  the  tip  of  tail.  Third  quill 
longest ;  second  but  little  shorter.  Claws 
long,  slightly  curved  ;  hind  toe  rather 
elongated. 


As  already  stated,  America  possess- 
es but  a  single  member  of  this  group 
of  birds,  so  well  represented  in  the  Old 
World.     The  color  is  bluish-gray,  with 

wings,  a  stripe  througli  the  eye,  and  the   middle  of  exposed  tail-feathers 

black. 


Saxicola  ocnanthi- 


GO 
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Saxicola  oenanthe,  Bechst. 

THE  WHEAT-EAE. 

Motadlla  oinanlh/;  LiXN.  Syst.  Nat.  1,  175S,  186.  Saxicola  osnanthe,  Bf.chst.  "Gemein. 
Naturg.  1802,"  and  of  European  authors.  —  Holboll,  Oru.  Green.  (Paulsen  eil.),  1846, 
23  (Greenland).  —  iUlKD,  Hirds  N.  Am.  18.58,  220  (Europe);  Review,  61. — Jones, 
Nat.  Bermuda,  1859,  28  (Bermuda).  —  CouES,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1861,  218  (Labrador).— 
Reinh.vudt,  Ibis,  1861,  5  (Greenland).  —  D.\ll  &  B.iNNisTEli  (Alaska).  Saxkohi 
ctiiantlwides,  Vigoks,  Zool.  Blossom,  1839,  19  (N.  W.  America).  —  C.issix,  111.  I,  18.i4, 
208,  pi.  xxxiv  (Nova  Scotia). 

Sp.  Cn.\R.  (Description  from  European  s|)ecimen.)  ilale  in  spring,  forehead,  line  over 
the  eye,  and  under  parts  generally  white ;  the  latter  tinged  -with  pale  yellowish-brown, 
e.specially  on  the  breast  and  throat.  A  stripe  from  the  bill  through,  below,  and  behind 
the  eye,  with  the  wings,  uj)per  tail-coverts,  bill  and  feet,  black.  Tail  white,  with  an 
abrupt  band  ol'  lilack  (about  .60  of  an  inch  long)  at  the  end,  this  color  extending  further 
up  on  the  middle  feather.  Rest  of  upper  parts  ash-gray  ;  quills  and  greater  coverts 
slightly  edged  with  whitish.     Length,  6.00  ;  wing,  3.45 ;  tail,  2.50  ;  tarsus,  1.05. 

Autumnal  males  are  tinged  with  rusty  ;  the  black  markings  brown.  The  female  in 
spring  is  reddish-gray  ;  lores  and  cheeks  brown  ;  the  black  markings  generally  brownish, 
and  not  well  defined.     Eggs  pale  light  blue.     Nest  on  ground. 

Hab.  An  Old  Woi-ld  species  (Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  Asia),  abundant  in  Green- 
land, found  probably  as  an  autumnal  migrant  in  Labrador,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Bermuda, 
etc.  Occurs  also  on  Norton  Sound,  near  Behring's  Straits.  Very  occasional  in  the  East- 
ern States :  Long  Island. 

This  Ijinl  iii)]K;ar.s  t«  be  aliumlant  in  Norton  Sonnd,  iVoni  which  region  Mr. 
Dall  has  recently  brought  specimeus  in  lull  sjiring  ]ikuuage.  These  are  de- 
cidedly smaller  than  birds 
from  Labrador  and  Green- 
land, but  not  distiuguishaltle, 
and  seem  to  agree  precisely 
with  skins  from  Central  Eu- 
rope. 

Habits.  The  well-known 
Wheat-ear  is  entitled  to  a 
jdace  in  onr  fauna,  not  only 
as  an  accidental  visitor,  but 
also  as  an  occasional  resi- 
dent. Dr.  H.  R.  Storer,  of 
lioston,  found  them  breeding 
in  Lalirador  in  the  summer 
of  1848,  and  procured  speci- 
mens of  the  yoimg  birds 
which  were  fully  identified 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  as  belonging  to  tliis  species.  In  the  following  year 
Andrew  Downs,  of  llaiifa.x,  gave  nie  tlie  si)ecimeu  described  and  figured 


Saxicola  ananrhe. 
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liy  'Sh.  Cassin.  Tliis  was  secured  late  in  the  suiuiuer  near  Cape  Harrison, 
T.alirador,  where  it  luul  evidently  just  reared  its  brood,  lu  1860  Mr.  Elliott 
Coues  obtained  another  specimen  on  tlie  ^Tith  of  August,  at  Henley  Harbor. 
It  was  in  company  with  two  others,  and  was  in  immature  plumage.  Its 
occurrence  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  is  further  con- 
firmed by  a  writer  ("  W.  C")  in  "The  Field,"  for  June  10,  1871,  who  states 
that  when  in  that  region  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  he  saw  a 
number  of  "  White  Ears,"  the  greater  proportion  of  them  being  males.  He 
inferred  from  this  that  they  breed  in  that  country,  the  apparent  scarcity 
of  females  being  due  to  their  occupation  in  nesting.  IVIr.  Lawrence  has  one 
in  his  cabinet  from  Long  Island,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  one  from 
Quebec.     Specimens  liave  also  been  obtained  in  the  Bermudas. 

Holboll,  in  his  paper  on  the  fauna  of  Greenland,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
indixiduals  of  this  species  that  occur  there  come  from  Europe,  make  their 
journey  across  the  Atlantic  without  touching  at  Iceland,  and  arrive  in 
South  (ireenland  as  early  in  the  season  as  it  does  at  the  former  place,  the  first 
of 'Slay.  It  reaches  Godhaven  a  month  later,  at  times  when  all  is  snow- 
bound and  the  warmth  has  not  yet  released  the  insects  on  which  it  feeds. 
It  is  found  as  far  north  as  the  73d  parallel,  and  even  beyond.  In  Sep- 
tember it  puts  on  its  winter  dress  and  departs. 

Mv.  Dall  states  that  several  large  flocks  of  this  species  were  seen  at  Nulato, 
May  23  and  24,  1868,  and  a  number  of  specimens  obtained.  They  were 
said  to  be  abundant  on  the  dry  stony  hill-tops,  but  were  rare  along  the 
river. 

The  Wheat-ear  is  one  of  the  most  common  birds  of  Europe,  and  is  found, 
at  different  seasons,  throughout  that  continent  as  well  as  in  a  large  portion 
of  Western  Asia.  It  breeds  tliroughout  the  British  Islands  as  well  us  in  the 
whole  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia. 

Its  food  is  principally  worms  and  insects,  the  latter  of  which  it  takes  upon 
the  wing,  in  the  manner  of  a  fly-catcher.  The  male  bird  is  said  to  sing 
prettily,  but  not  loudly,  warbling  even  when  on  the  wing,  and  hovering 
over  its  nest  or  over  its  partner.  In  confinement  its  song  is  continued  l)y 
night  as  well  as  by  day. 

TJie  Wheat-ear  begins  to  make  its  nest  in  April,  usually  concealing  it  in 
some  deep  recess  beneath  a  iiuge  stone,  and  often  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  arm.  Sometimes  it  is  placed  in  old  walls,  and  is  usually  large  and 
rudely  constructed,  made  of  dried  bents,  scraps  of  shreds,  feathers,  and 
rubbish  collected  about  the  huts,  generally  containing  four  pale  blue  eggs, 
uniform  in  color,  and  without  spots,  which  measure  .81  of  an  inch  in  length 
by  .09  in  breadth. 
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Sialia,  Swainson,  Z- 

GrEN.  CUAK.       U 


Genus   SIALIA,   Swainson. 

Jill.  .Iniir.  Ill,  St'pt.  IS'27,  173.     (Type  MotaciUa  sialis,  L.I 


Sialia  sialis. 


hort,  stout,  broader  than  high  at  the  base,  then  compressed;  slightly 
notched  at  tip.  Rictus  with  short  bristlL'.". 
Tarsi  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe.  Claws 
considerably  curved.  Wings  much  longer  than 
the  tail ;  the  first  primary  spurious,  not  one 
Iburth  the  longest.  Tail  moderate;  .'ilightly 
Ibrked.     Eggs  plain  blue.     Nest  in  holes. 

Tlie  species  of  tliis  <;enus  are  all  well 
marked,  and  adult  males  are  easily 
distiii.i^aiisliable.  In  all,  lilue  forms  a 
prominent  feature.  Three  well-marked 
species  are  known,  with  a  fourth  less 
distinct.  The  females  are  duller,  in 
color  than  the  males.     The  young  are  spotted  and  streaked  with  white. 

Synopsis  of  Species. 

Cu.M.MON  CiiAKACTERS.     Rich  bluc  abovc,  duller  in  tlic  I'emale.     Beneath  reddish 
or  blue  in  the  male,  reddish  or  light  drab  in  the  female.     Young  witli  wings  and 
tails  only  blue,  the  head  and  anterior  parts  of  body  with  numerous  whitish  spots. 
A«    BreriKt  reddish^  or  chestnut. 

1.  S.  sialis.  No  chestnut  on  the  back  ;  throat  reddish ;  abdomen  and 
crissuni  white. 

Blue  of  a  rich  dark  purplish  shade.  Tail  abont  2.75.  Hah.  Ea.st- 
ern  Province  United  States,  Cuba,  and  Bermudas      .         .         var.   si<ih'x. 

Blue  of  a  greenish  shade.  Tail  about  3.20.  Hab.  East  Me.xico 
and  rtnatemala var.    a  z  tire  a.' 

2.  S.  mexicana.  Chestnut,  in  greater  or  less  amount,  on  the  back ; 
throat  blue;  abdomen  and  crissum  blue.  Hab.  West  and  South  Mid- 
dle Province  United  States,  south  to  Jalapa,  Cordova,  and  Colima. 

B.   Breast  hltie  (light  drab  in  9  )• 

3.  S.  arctica.  Entirely  rich  greeni.sh-blue ;  abdomen  white.  Hab. 
Middle  Province  United  States ;  Fort  Franklin,  British  America. 


Sialia  sialis,  B.urd. 

EASTERN  BLUEBIRD. 

MotaciUa  sialis,  Linn.  S.  N.  1758,  187  (l)ased  on  Catesby,  I,  pi.  xlvii).  Sialia  sialis, 
Bauid,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  222;  Rev.  62.  —  Boardman,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1862,  124 
(Calais,  Me.;  very  rare).  —  Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  465  (Texas,  winter). — Samuels, 
B.  N.  Eng.,  175.  Sicdia  wilsoni,  Swainsiin,  Zool.  Jour.  Ill,  1827,  173.  —  Cab.  Jour. 
1858,   120.  —  GUNDLACU,    Cab.   Jour.    1861,    324  ;    Kepertorio,    1865,   230.  —  JoNES, 


'  S.  azurea,  BAir.D,  Kev.  Am.  Birds.  18C4,  62.     (S.  azurea,  SwAlN.soN.) 
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Nat.    Bernuula,   IS")!),   28,   6fi  (rcsulciit  in   Hcnimda).     Si/lvia  siali.i,   Lath.  ;  Ampr.U.i 
xialis,  NuTT.  ;  Eryliiraca  wilsoni,  Sw. 
FigniT.s  :  ViEiLLOT,   Ois.   Am.  Sept.   II,   pi.   ci,   eii,   ciii.  —  Wii.s.   I,  pi.  iii.  —  Auu.  Orii. 
r.iog.  11,  pi.  f.viii.  —  Id.  H.  .\.  11,  pi.  cxxxiv.  —  Doughty,  Cab.  1,  ]il.  .\ii. 

Sp.  C\\\u.  Entire  upper  parts,  iiieliuling  wings  anil  tail,  eontiruious  anil  uiiilbrm  azure- 
blue;  the  cheeks  of  a  duller  tint  of  the  .same.  Beneath  redili.sh-browii ;  the  abdomen,  anal 
region,  and  under  tail-coverts  white.  Bill  and  feet  black.  Shaft.s  of  the  quills  and  tail- 
feathers  black.  Female  with  the  blue  Lighter,  and  tinged  with  bi'own  on  the  head  and 
back.     Length,  6.75  ;  wing,  4.00  ;  tail,  2.00. 

Young.  Males  of  the  year  dull  brown  on  head  and  back :  and  lesser  coverts  streaked, 
except  on  head,  with  white.  Throat  and  fore  part  of  breast  streaked  with  white.  Tertials 
edged  with  brown.     Rest  of  coloration  somewhat  like  adult. 

Hab.  Eastern  United  States  ;  west  to  Fort  Laramie,  Milk  River :  north  to  Lake  Win- 
nipeg I  resident  in  Bermuda ;  Cuba  (rare),  &UNDL.icu. 

A  specimen  fvdiu  (hiat«uiiala  (•"i0,4]lj',  \';ui  I'utteii)  rel'errilile  to  the 
var.  azurca  is  uiidi.stiiiguishalile  in  color  from  North  American  e.xamples ; 
the  wings  and  tail  are  longer,  however,  meastiring  respect  ivy  ly  4.20  and 
3.00. 

Habits.      The  Bluebird  is  abundant  throughout  the  eastern  portion  of 

North  America,  breeding   in  nearly  

every  part,  from  Georgia  and  Louisi-         ,<i^^^  1  ^^^s^^^^^^^^^*- 

ana  to  the  Arctic  regions,  witli  only        '"^fg  \  j^j^^'^^S^^^  / 

this    exception,   that    near   tlie    sea-      \^;^^£;^|^HB^^B^^-     >f' 
board  its  migrations  do  not  extend  ^^^^^^^^9iR    /'y 

so  far  to  the  north  as  in  the  interior.         ^gk^^^^^^        - '     — -  _ 
It  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  be-     ^9^^^^^  I    1  -=^  — 

yond  the  Penobscot,  although  Pro-        aaSpB^a^^^ysK  ^^S'^s^  -=--^-^ -— 

fessor  Verrill  mentions   it   as  very  dSw      ^^~^  ^^^^^^^r    _  = 

common  in  tlie  western  part  of  Maine.      ^^  ^r^ 

It  is  found  throughout  the  year  in  the 

Bermudas,  and  occasionally  in  Cuba. 

The  Selkirk  Settlement  is  the  most  northern  locality  to  which  it  has  been 

traced.     It  is  not  known  to  occm-  farther  west  tlian  the  higldands  west  of 

the  Mississijipi. 

Through  all  the  Eastern  States  tlie  Bluebird  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
and  welcome  of  the  earliest  visitors  of  spring,  usually  making  its  appear- 
ance as  early  as  the  first  of  March.  In  mild  seasons  they  come  in  the  latter 
part  of  February,  long  before  there  is  any  apparent  relaxation  of  the  severity 
of  winter.  In  18.57,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  mildness  of  the  season, 
Bluebirds  appeared  in  large  numbers  as  early  as  the  15th  of  February, 
and  remained  apparently  without  suffering  any  inconvenience,  although  the 
weather  subsequently  became  qxiite  severe.  In  1869  their  first  appearance 
was  observed  as  early  as  tlie  28th  of  .Tanuary,  the  earliest  period  of  wliich 
I  can  find  any  recoril. 

In  the  ]\Iiddle  States,  with  every  mild  winter's  day,  the  Bluebirds  come 
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out  from  their  retreats,  and  again  disappear  on  the  return  of  severer  weather. 
Later  in  the  season,  or  early  in  ^larch,  they  return  and  make  a  permanent 
stay. 

When  well  treated,  as  the  Bluebirds  almost  universally  are,  they  return 
year  after  year  to  the  same  box,  coming  always  in  pairs.  The  marked  atten- 
tions of  the  male  bird  are  very  striking,  and  have  been  noticed  by  all  our 
writers.  He  is  very  jealous  of  a  rival,  driving  off.evei-y  intruder  of  his  own 
species  who  ventures  upon  the  domain  he  calls  his  own.  Occasionally  tlie 
pair  suffer  great  annoyance  from  vexatious  interl'erences  with  their  domestic 
arrangements  by  the  house  wren,  who  unceremoniously  enters  tlieir  home- 
stead, despoils  it  of  its  carefully  selected  materials,  and  departs.  At  other 
times  the  wren  will  take  possession  of  the  premises  and  barricade  the  en- 
trance, making  the  return  of  its  riglitful  owners  impossible. 

Tiie  song  of  the  Bluebirds  is  a  low  warlile,  soft  and  agreeable,  repeated 
with  great  constancy  and  earnestness,  and  prolonged  until  cj^uite  late  in  the 
season.  Just  before  their  departure,  late  in  October,  the  sprightliness  of 
their  song  nearly  ceases,  and  only  a  few  plaintive  notes  are  heard  instead. 

The  food  of  the  Bluebird  consists  principally  of  tlie  smaller  coleopterous 
insects,  also  of  the-larvie  of  the  smaller  lepidoptera.  In  the  early  spring 
they  are  very  busy  turnmg  over  the  dry  leaves,  examining  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees,  or  ransacking  posts  and  fences  for  the  hiding-places  of 
their  prey.     In  the  fall  their  food  jiartakes  more  of  a  vegetable  character. 

The  Bluebird  selects  as  a  suitable  place  for  its  nest  a  hollow  in  tlie  de- 
cayed trunk  of  a  tree,  or  boxes  prepared  for  its  use.  Their  early  arrival 
enables  them  to  select  their  own  site.  The  nest  is  loosely  constructed  of 
soft  materials,  such  as  fine  grasses,  sedges,  leaves,  liair,  feathers,  etc.  These 
are  rarely  so  well  woven  together  as  to  bear  removal.  The  eggs  are  usually 
five  and  sometimes  six  in  number.  There  are  usually  three  broods  in  a 
season.  Before  the  first  brood  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  the  female 
repaii-s  her  nest  and  commences  incubation  for  a  second  family.  The  young 
birds  are,  however,  by  no  means  left  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  male  bird 
now  shows  himself  as  devoted  a  parent  as  in  tlie  earlier  spring  he  had  proved 
himself  an  attentive  mate.  He  watches  over  the  brood  even  after  the  second 
family  appears  and  claims  his  attention.  We  often  find  him  dividing  his 
cares  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season  with  two  broods,  and  at  the  same 
time  supplying  his  mate  with  fodd,  and  occasionally  taking  her  place  on 
the  nest. 

The  eggs  of  the  Bluebird  arc  of  a  uniform  pale  blue,  measuring  about  .81 
of  an  inch  in  length  by  .62  in  breadth. 

In  Guatemala  is  found  a  local  race  differing  in  its  lighter  under  colors  and 
in  the  greenish  tinting  of  its  blue  (S.  aziirea).  The  *S'.  .sia/is  is  also  found  in 
the  more  open  districts  of  the  elevated  regions  where  it  is  numerous.  It  is 
there  known  as  "  £1  azu 
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Sialia  mexicana,  Swains. 

CALIFORNIA  BLUEBIRD. 

Sialia  mcximna,  Sw.  F.  B.  Am.  II,  1831,  202.  —  Sclatek,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  293  (Cordova); 
1857,  126  (California);  1859,  362  (Xalapa).  —  Ib.  Catal.  1861,  11,  no.  66.  —  Hauip, 
Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  223  ;  Review,  63.  —  Cooper  &  Suckley,  P.  R.  R.  XII,  ii,  IS.'j'.t, 
173.  —  Cooper,  Birds  Cal.  I,  2S.  Sialia  occiittnlalis.  Towns.,  Aud.  ;  Sialia  carideo- 
collis,  Vigors. 

Figures:  AuD.  B.  A.  II,  pi.  exx.w.  —  Ib.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  j)!.  ccc^cciii.  —  Vigors,  ZooI. 
Beechey's,  Voy.  1S39,  pi.  iii. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  slender.  Head  and  neck  all  round,  and  upper  parts  generally  briijht 
azure  blue.  Interscapular  regions,  sides  and  fore  part  of  the  breast,  and  sides  of  the 
belly,  dark  reddish-brown.  Rest  of  under  parts  (with  tail-coverts)  pale  bluish,  tinged  with 
gray  about  the  anal  region.  Female  duller  above ;  the  back  brownish ;  the  blue  of  the 
throat  replaced  by  ashy-brown,  witli  a  shade  of  blue.     Length,  6.50  ;  wing,  4.25  ;  tail,  2.90. 

Young.  Tail  and  wing  as  in  adult;  head,  neok,  back,  and  breast,  dull  Ijrown;  each 
feather,  except  on  the  crown,  streaked  centrally  with  white. 

Had.  Western  United  States,  fi-om  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Pacific.  Not  noticed  on 
the  Missouri  plains,  Central  British  America,  or  at  Cape  St.  Lucas.  Found  at  Xalapa  and 
Cordova,  Mex.,  Sclater.     Popocatapetl  (Alpine  region),  Susiichrast. 

As  in  tlie  others,  the  colors  of  this  species  are  much  duller  in  fall  and 
winter.  No.  53,319,  <?  (Carson  City,  Nevada,  Feb.  21)  differs  from  others  in 
the  following  respects :  tlieic  is  liardly  any  cliestnut  on  the  back,  there  being 
only  just  a  tinge  along  eacli  side  of  tlie  inter,scapular  region  ;  that  on  the 
breast  is  interrupted  in  the  middle,  and  thrown  into  a  patch  on  each  side  of 
the  breast,  thus  connecting  the  lilue  of  the  throat  and  abdomen ;  the  blue 
of  the  tliroat  is  unusually  deep. 

Habits.  This  Bluebird  belongs  to  western  North  America,  its  proper 
domain  being  between  the  Eocky  JMountains  and  Pacific,  from  IMexico  to 
Washington  Territory.  jMr.  Nut  tall  first  met  with  this  species  among  the 
small  rocky  jirairies  of  the  Columbia.  He  speaks  of  its  habits  as  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  the  common  Bluebird.  The  male  is  equally  tuneful 
throughout  the  breeding-season,  and  his  song  is  also  very  similar.  Like  the 
common  species  he  is  very  devoted  to  his  mate,  alternately  feeding  and 
caressing  her  and  entertaining  her  with  his  song.  This  is  a  little  more 
varied,  tender,  and  sweet  than  that  of  the  Eastern  species,  and  differs  in  its 
expressions. 

NuttaU  describes  this  as  an  exceedingly  shy  liird,  so  much  so  tliat  he 
found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  siglit  of  it.  This  he  attributes  to  tlie 
great  abundance  of  birds  of  ])rey.  Afterwards,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village 
of  Santa  Barliara,  Mr.  Nuttall  again  saw  them  in  considerable  numbers, 
^\]ien  tliey  were  tame  aud  familiar. 

Dr.  Cooper  states  that  these  Bluebirds  seem  to  prefer  the  knot-holes  <if 
the  oaks  to  the  boxes  provided  for  them.     He  does  not  confirm  ^Ir.  Xuttall's 
description  of  its  song,  wliioli  he  regards  as  neither  so  loud  nor  so  sweet  as 
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that  of  the  Eastern  species.  He  describes  it  as  a  curious  perfijruiauce,  sound- 
ing as  if  two  birds  were  singing  at  once  and  in  different  keys. 

IMany  of  this  species  remain  in  Washington  Territory  during  the  winter, 
where  Dr.  Cooper  met  with  them  in  December.  They  associated  iu  flocks, 
frequented  roadsides  and  fences,  and  fed  upon  insects  and  berries. 

I))-.  Gambel  found  this  species  throughout  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  always 
in  company  with  the  Sialia  arctica,  being  by  far  the  more  aljundant  species. 

Dr.  Kcnnerly  mentions  finding  this  species  \-ery  abundant  during  his 
march  up  the  Kio  Grande.  Through  the  months  of  November,  December, 
and  January  they  were  always  to  be  seen  in  large  flocks  near  small  streams. 

The  Western  Bluebird  constructs  a  nest  usually  of  verj'  loose  materials, 
consisting  chiefly  of  fine  dry  grasses.  These  are  not  woven  into  an  elaborate 
nest,  but  are  simply  used  to  line  the  hollows  in  which  the  eggs  are  deposited. 
Near  San  Francisco  Mr.  Hepburn  found  a  pair  making  iise  of  the  nest  of  the 
Hirundo  imiifrons.  On  another  occasion  the  Bluebirds  had  not  only  taken 
possession  of  the  nest  of  this  swallow,  but  actually  co\'ered  up  two  fresh  eggs 
with  a  lining  of  dry  grasses,  and  laid  her  o\\n  aViove  them. 

The  eggs,  usually  four  in  number,  are  of  uniform  pale  blue  of  a  slightly 
deeper  shade  tlian  that  of  the  S.  sialis.  They  measure  .87  of  an  inch  in 
length  by  .69  in  breadth. 

Dr.  Cooper's  subsequent  observations  of  this  species  in  California  enabled 
him  to  add  to  his  account  of  it  in  his  report  on  the  birds  of  that  State.  He 
found  it  abundant  in  all  the  wooded  districts,  except  high  in  the  mountains, 
and  thinks  they  reside  through  tlie  summer  even  in  the  liot  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  where  he  found  tliem  preparing  a  nest  in  February.  On  the  coast 
they  are  numerous  as  far  north  as  the  49th  parallel.  He  found  a  nest  under 
the  porch  of  a  dwelling-house  at  Santa  Barbara,  showing  that,  like  our  Eastern 
species,  they  only  need  a  little  encouragement  to  become  half  domesticated. 
Tiiey  raise  two  liroods  in  a  season,  the  first  being  hatched  early  in  April. 

At  Santa  Cruz  he  found  them  even  more  confiding  than  the  Eastern  species, 
building  their  nests  even  iu  the  noisiest  streets.  One  brood  came  every  day 
during  the  grape  season,  at  about  noon,  to  pick  up  grape-skins  thrown  out 
by  his  door,  and  was  delightfully  tame,  sitting  fearlessly  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  open  window. 

In  regard  to  their  song  Mr.  Kidgway  states  that  he  did  not  hear,  even 
during  the  pairing  season,  any  note  approaching  in  sweetness,  or  indeed 
similar  to,  the  joyous  spring  warble  which  justly  renders  our  Eastern  Blue- 
bird (S.  sialis)  so  universal  a  favorite. 

The  two  Western  species  of  Sialia,  though  associating  during  the  winter 
in  the  region  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are  seldom  seen 
together  during  the  breeding-season ;  the  S.  arctica  returning  to  the  higher 
portions  of  the  thinly  wooded  desert  mountains,  while  the  S.  mexicana  re- 
mains in  the  lower  districts,  either  among  the  cottonwoods  of  tlie  river 
valleys  or  among  the  pines  around  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra. 
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Sialia  arctica,  Swains. 

EOCKY  MOUNTAIN  BLUEBIRD. 

Erythraca  (Sialia)  arctica,  Sw.^iNs.  F.  R.  A.  II,  1831,  209,  jil.  .\xxix.  Rinlia  arclica, 
NuTTALL,  Man.  II,  1832,  573.  —  B.\ir,D,  IJirds  N.  Am.  1858,  224  ;  Rev.  64.  —  Sclater, 
Catal.  18(il,  11,  110.  ()7.  —  DUESSER,  Ibi.s,  1865,  478.  (Tp.xus,  wiutc-r,  very  abuudaut.) 
—  Cooper,  Birds  Cal.  I,  29.  Sialia  macropkm,  Bairb,  Stansbury's  Kept.  1852,  314 
(larger  race  with  longer  wings). 

Sr.  Char.  Gi-eeni.sh  azuro-blue  aliove  and  liulow,  brightest  above ;  the  belly  and  under 
tail-coverts  white;  the  latter  tinged  with  blue  at  the  ends.  Female  showing  blue  only  on 
the  rump,  wings,  and  tail ;  a  white  ring  round  the  eye ;  the  lores  and  sometimes  a  narrow 
front  whitish;  elsewhere  replaced  by  brown.  Leagth,  6.25;  wing,  4.36;  tail,  3.00. 
(1S75.) 

Young.  Male  birds  arc  streaked  with  white,  as  in  S.  sialis,  on  the  characteristic  ground 
of  the  adult. 

Hab.  Central  table-lands  of  North  America,  east  to  mouth  of  Yellowstone.  One 
individual  collected  at  Fort  Franklin,  Great  Bear  Lake.  Not  common  on  the  Pacific 
slope ;  the  only  specimens  received  coming  from  Simiahmoo,  Fort  Crook,  and  San  Diego. 
Not  recorded  as  found  in  Mexico.     W.  Arizona,  Coues. 

As  already  stated,  the  blue  of  this  species  is  greener,  more  smalt-like 
than  ill  sialU.  The  females  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  other 
species  by  the  greener  blue,  entire  absence  of  rufous,  and  longer  wings. 

In  autumn  and  winter  the  blue  of  the  male  is  much  soiled  by  amber- 
livdwn  edges  to  tlie  feathers,  this  most  conspicuous  on  the  breast,  where 
tlie  blue  is  sometimes  almost  concealed ;  the  plumage  of  the  female,  too,  at 
this  season  is  different  from  that  of  spring,  the  anterior  lower  parts  being 
soft  isabella-color,  much  less  grayish  than  in  spring. 

Habits.  This  Bluebird  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Central  fauna,  and  occupies 
a  place  in  the  Eastern  only  by  its  appearance  on  its  borders.  It  was  first 
procured  by  Sir  John  I'ichardson,  at  Fort  Franklin,  in  July,  1825.  It  is 
abundant  throughout  tlie  central  table-lands  of  North  America,  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  from  Great  Bear  Lake  to 
the  lower  portions  of  California.     In  tlie  latter  State  it  is  not  common. 

iVIr.  Xuttall  met  with  this  species  in  the  early  part  of  June,  northwest  of 
Laramie  Fork.  The  female  uttered  a  low  complaint  when  her  nest  M'as 
approached.  This  was  constructed  in  a  hole  in  a  clay  cliff.  Another  was 
found  in  the  trunk  of  a  decayed  cedar.  In  one  of  these  the  young  were 
already  hatche<l.  The  nest  was  composed  of  dried  grasses,  but  in  very  insig- 
nificant quantity.  Mr.  Nuttall  found  them  much  more  shy  than  the  com- 
mon species,  and  describes  them  as  feeding  in  very  nearly  the  same  manner. 
He  afterwards  found  a  nest  of  the  same  species  in  a  cliff  of  the  Sandy 
River,  a  branch  of  the  Colorado.  Both  parents  were  feeding  their  brood. 
The  female  was  very  nneasy  at  his  approach,  chirping,  and  at  intervals 
uttering  a  plaintive  cry.     He  states  that  the  male  bird  has  a  more  plaintive 
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and  monotonous  song  than  that  of  the  common  Bluebird,  and  that  it  has  the 
same  warbling  tone  and  manner.  He  afterwards  observed  the  same  species 
in  the  winter,  at  Fort  Vancouver,  associating  with  the  Western  Bluebird. 

Dr.  Woodhouse  found  the  Arctic  Bluebird  quite  common  in  the  vicinity 
of  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  where  the}'  breed  about  the  houses  in  bo.xes  put 
up  for  them  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Townsend  found  this  species  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Platte  Eiver,  near 
the  Black  Hills,  and  also  ou  the  banks  of  the  Columbia.  They  confined 
themselves  to  the  fences  in  the  neighborhood  of  settlements,  occasionally 
lighting  upon  the  ground  and  scratching  for  minute  insects.  He  descriljes 
their  song  as  a  delightful  warlile.  Its  notes  resemble  those  of  the  common 
Bluebird,  but  are  so  different  as  to  be  easily  recognized ;  they  are  e(iually 
sweet  and  clear,  but  have  much  less  power. 

Neither  Dr.  (iambel  nor  Dr.  Heermann  found  this  species  in  California 
excepting  during  the  winter,  and  were  of  the  opinion  that  none  remain  there 
to  breed. 

Dr.  Kenuerly  observed  them  at  different  points  among  the  liocky  ^foun- 
tains, M'here  they  frequented  the  vicinity  of  his  camp  early  in  the  nmrning, 
at  some  times  in  pairs  and  at  others  in  flocks  of  four  or  five. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Lord  states  that  he  found  this  Bluebird  very  abundant  between 
the  Cascades  and  the  liocky  Mountains,  where  tliey  arrive  in  June  and  leave 
in  September.  After  nesting  tliey  assembled  in  large  flocks,  and  fed  on  the 
open  plains. 

The  eggs  are  of  a  very  liglit  blue,  paler  than  those  of  the  other  sj)ecies. 
They  measure  .89  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .66  in  lireadtli. 

Mr.  Eidgway  states  that  he  found  the  liocky  IMountain  Blucliird  nesting 
in  Virginia  City  in  June.  Its  nests  were  built  about  the  old  buildings, 
and  occasionally  in  the  unused  excavations  about  the  mines.  At  Austin  lie 
also  found  it  common  in  July,  in  similar  localities.  On  the  East  Hundjoldt 
Mountains  it  was  very  numerous,  especially  on  the  more  ele\'ated  portions, 
where  it  nested  among  the  rocks  and,  though  more  rarely,  in  the  deserted 
excavations  of  woodpeckers  in  the  stunted  piiion  and  cedar  trees.  He 
describes  it  as  generally  very  shy  and  difficult  to  obtain,  seldom  permitting 
a  very  near  approach.  In  its  habits  it  is  much  less  arboreal  than  either  *S^. 
incxicana  or  ;S'.  sinlis,  always  preferring  the  open  mountain  portions  in  the 
higher  ranges  of  the  Great  Basin. 

In  regard  to  its  notes  iMr.  Ridgway  says  :  "  The  common  note  of  this 
species  would,  from  its  character,  be  at  once  recognized  as  that  of  a  Blue- 
bird. Its  autumnal  note,  however,  lacks  entirely  the  peculiar  plaintiveness 
so  characteristic  of  that  of  our  Eastern  species,  and  is  much  more  feeble, 
consisting  of  a  simple  weak  cldrp.  Like  the  S.  mcxicana,  the  S.  arctica 
was  also  never  heard  to  give  utterance  to  anything  resembling  the  lovely 
spring  warbling  of  the  *S'.  sialU." 
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Family   SYLVIID^.  —  The  Sylvias. 

Char.  Bill  much  shorter  than  head,  slender,  broad,  and  depressed  at  the  base,  distinctly 
notched  and  decurved  at  the  tip.  Culmen  sharp-ridged  at  base.  Frontal  feathers  reaching 
to  the  nostrils,  which  are  oval,  with  membrane  above,  and  overhung  —  not  concealed  — 
by  a  few  bristles  or  by  a  feather.  Rictal  bristles  extending  beyond  nostrils.  Tarsi  booted 
or  scutellate.  Basal  joint  of  middle  toe  attached  its  whole  length  externally,  half-way 
internally.  Primaries  ten  ;  spurious  primary  about  half  the  second,  which  is  shorter  than 
the  seventh.     Lateral  toes  equal. 

The  birils  of  this  family  are  readily  distinguished  from  the  Furiihr  by  the 
slender  bill,  notched  and  dectu'ved  at  tip  ;  much  bristled  gape,  sharp-ridged 
cubnen,  exposed  oval  nostrils,  less  adherent  toes,  etc.  They  are  much  smaller 
than  the  Turdidm  and  Saxicolida:,  with  much  more  slender,  depressed  bill, 
longer  rictal  bristles,  etc.  The  short  outer  primary,  with  the  primaries  ten 
in  number,  distinguish  them  from  the  Sylvicolidce. 

The  following  synopsis  will  serve  to  characterize  the  American  forms  of 
their  respective  subfamilies.  The  species  are  all  among  the  most  diminutive 
in  size  with  the  exception  of  the  Humming-Birds  :  — ■ 

A.  Wings  longer  than  the  nearly  even  and  emarginate  tail.  ScutelliB  of  tarsus 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  apprecialjle.  General  color  olivaceous  above.  No  white  on 
tail. 

Nostrils  naked.     Scutelke  distinct  on  inner  face  of  tarsus  only.     Head  plain. 

Sylviinos. 
Nostrils  overhung  by  bristly  feathers.     Soutellie  of  tarsus  not  appreciable. 
Head  with  a  colored  central  crest     .         .         .         .         .         .         .         Regulince. 

B.  Wings  about  equal  to  the  graduated  tail.  Tarsal  scutelke  distinct.  Above 
bluish ;  tail  with  white  spots  or  patches. 

Nostrils  uncovered.     Head  plain  ;  either  bluish  or  black  above.         PoliopI  iJ  i  nee. 


Subfamily   SYLVIIN-ffi;, 

Guar.  Size  and  form  of  Sylvicolincr.,  but  with  a  spurious  (irst  primary  about  one  third 
the  second  quill.  Wings  considerably  longer  than  the  nearly  even  or  emarginate  tail. 
Feathers  of  frontal  region  with  bristly  points ;  but  not  covering  the  nostrils.  Tarsi 
scutellate  anteriorly,  but  indistinct  e.xtcrually  (Characters  tlrawn  with  reference  to  the 
American  form.) 

The  introduction  of  this  subfamily  into  the  present  -work  is  required  to 
accommodate  a  species  of  Phijllojmeuste  collected  on  the  Yukon  by  the  Rus- 
sian Telegraph  Expedition,  the  first  known  instance  of  the  existence  in  Xorth 
America  of  a  group  of  birds  characteristic  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Old 
World.  Among  the  smallest  of  the  class,  they  are  eminently  sociable,  and 
feed  entirely  on  insects,  which  they  capture  mostly  on  the  wing,  like  fly- 
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catchers.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  is  of  an  oval  or  spherical 
form  with  a  round  ofiening  on  one  side.  The  se.\es  are  similar,  and  the 
young  difl'er  very  little  fnjm  the  parents. 


Genus   PHYLLOPNEUSTE,   Meter  &  Wolf. 


Phyllopnemtc,  Mever  &  Wolk,  Tasclieubucli,  1*22. 
I,  1S67,  543. 


-Degl.ixd  ct  Gerbe,  Ornitli.  Europ. 


Gen.  Char.      Bill  .shorter  than   the   head ; 


PhyUoptuuste  bortalis. 


.straight,  .slender,  and  depressed,  notched 
at  tip.  Nostrils  open.  Tarsi  lenijtliened ; 
exceeding  the  middle  toe;  .scutellate  an- 
teriorly, but  with  the  plates  indistinct, 
claws  short,  much  curved.  Wings  point- 
ed, longer  than  tail,  and  reaching  at 
least  to  its  middle:  .spurious  quill  ex- 
tending farther  than  the  upper  covert. 
Tail  emarginate.  Olivaceous  above ; 
yellowish  or  whitish  beneath. 


For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  this 
American,  it  is  enougli  to  say  that,  of  tlie  ( 
general  appearance  of  the  warblers,  it  has 
a  short  spurious  first  primary,  as  in  the 
Thrushes,  and  some  Virconida:  The  single 
species  found  as  yet  within  our  limits  re- 
sembles at  first  sight  an  immature  Bcndroica 
ccstiva,  but  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
wing  formula,  the  yellowish  stripe  over  the 
eye,  and  the  brown  tail-feathers. 


"onus    from   any   other   North 


PhyUopneu&le  buncdis. 


^1     Phyllopneuste  borealis,    Bl.\s. 

ALASKA  WILLOW  WAEBLIIE. 

Phyllopneuste  borealis,  Bla.s.  Ibis,  1862,  69.     riujUopiicaste,  K.EX.N.,  B.vuiD,  Trans.  Chicago 
Acad.  Sci.  I,  ii,  p.  313,  pi.  xxx,  fig.  2,  1869. 

Sp.  Char.  (Description  of  specimen  No.  4.5.000.)  Plumage  in  August:  above  olive- 
green,  with  a  slight  shade  of  brown  on  top  of  head,  rather  lighter-  behind  ;  beneath  white, 
tinged  with  greenish-yellow ;  more  olive  on  the  throat  and  breast ;  and  more  j'ellow 
behind,  inside  the  wing  and  on  tliighs;  axillars  purer  yellow.  A  well-marked  gieenish- 
yellow  line  from  nostrils  over  the  eye  to  the  nape  (extending  behind  the  eye  nearly  as 
far  as  from  eye  to  tip  of  bill),  beneath  this  an  olivaceous  streak  through  the  eye,  running 
into  the  mixed  olive  and  yellowish  of  the  cheeks.  Quills  and  tail-feathers  brown,  edged 
with  olivaceous  ;  the  outer  edges  of  primaries  more  yellowi.sh  than  those  of  secondaries  ; 
the  greater  coverts  tipped  externally  with  greenish-yellow,  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  baud 
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across  the  wing.  Bill  rather  dark  brown  ;  paler  beneath.  Legs  dark  olive ;  toos  not  sen- 
sibly different.     Nest  probably  on  ground,  and  domed.     Egg's  white,  spotted  with  pink. 

Spurious  quill  in  length  about  one  fourth  the  second,  which  about  equals  the  sixth,  or 
very  slightly  exceeds  it ;  third  and  fourth  longest ;  fifth  a  little  shorter. 

Dimensions  (fresh  specimen  before  being  skinned)  :  total  length,  4.V5 ;  expanse  of 
wings,  6.00  ;  wing  from  carpal  joint,  2.50. 

Dimensions  (prepared  specimen)  :  total  length,  4.60 ;  wing,  2.40 ;  tail,  2.00.  Exposed 
portion  of  first  primary,  0.42;  of  second,  1.56;  of  longest  (measured  from  exposed  base 
of  first  primary),  1.85.  Bill:  length  from  above,  0.38;  from  nostril,  0.29;  along  gape, 
1.55.  Legs :  tarsus,  0.66 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  0.55 ;  claw  alone,  0.16 ;  hind  toe  and 
claw,  0.36  ;  claw  alone,  0.20. 

Had.     Northeast  Asia  (China,  East  Siberia)  ;  adjacent  to  Behring's  Straits  and  Alaska. 

This  species,  in  general  ajspearance,  apparently  comes  nearer  to  P.  trochihis 
than  to  any  other  of  its  congeners.  It  is,  however,  more  olivaceous-green 
above,  and  more  yellow  beneath,  and  has  a  distinct  band  across  the  wing. 
The  superciliary  light  stripe  is  more  distinct  and  longer;  the  bill  and  legs 
are  darker,  and  the  toes  not  sensibly  different  in  color  from  the  tarsus.  The 
proportion  of  the  quills  is  much  the  same,  except  that  the  interval  between 
the  tips  of  the  fifth  and  sixtli  quills  is  greater,  and  the  second  is  aluKjst  inap- 
preciably longer  than  the  latter,  not  reaching  nearly  midway  between  the 
two.     The  first  or  spurious  quill  is  rather  sliorter. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species  was  obtained  August  16,  18G6,  on  St. 
IMichael's  Island,  in  Norton  Sound,  Alaska,  by  ]\Ir.  Charles  Pease.  Mr. 
Bannister  met  with  no  other  specimen  in  that  locality,  and  from  this  it  is 
inferred  that  this  is  not  an  abundant  species  there.  It  was  described  as  a 
new  species  under  the  name  of  P.  kennicottii  (Baird),  but  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Mr.  Tristram,  to  whom  it  was  sent  for  examination,  (Ibis,  1871, 
p.  231,)  to  be  identical  with  P.  borealis  of  Blasius. 

Dr.  Blasius  also  states  (Xaumannia,  1858,  p.  303)  that  a  specimen  of  this 
species  has  been  obtained  on  the  island  of  Heligoland,  showing  it  to  be  also 
an  accidental  visitant  to  "Western  Europe. 

Habits.  ]\Ir.  E.  Swinhoe,  who  describes  this  among  the  birds  of  Formosa 
as  P.  sifh-ii:i(/fi-Li\  states  it  to  be  a  summer  visitant  to  Southern  China,  passing 
in  large  numbers  tlirough  Amoy  in  its  autumnal  migrations  soutlieastward, 
probably  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  touching  at  Southwestern  Formosa  and 
Twaiwanfoo,  wliere  he  found  them  abundant.  This  was  for  a  few  days  in 
October,  but  lie  neither  saw  any  before  nor  afterwards,  nor  did  he  meet  with 
any  at  Tamsuy  (Ibis,  1863,  p.  307).  The  same  writer  (Ibis,  1860,  p.  53) 
spealcs  of  this  bird  as  very  abimdant  in  Amoy  during  the  mouths  of  April 
and  ^lay,  but  passing  fartlier  north  to  breed. 

We  have  no  information  in  reference  to  its  liabits,  and  nothing  farther  in 
regard  to  its  distribution.  As  it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  Wil- 
low Wren  of  Europe,  P.  trochllus,  it  is  quite  probable  that  its  general  habits, 
nest,  and  eggs  will  be  found  to  correspond  ^•ery  closely  with  those  of  that 
bird. 
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The  European  warblers  of  the  genus  Phyllopneuste  are  all  insect-eating 
birds,  capturing  their  ])rey  while  on  the  wing,  and  also  feeding  on  their 
larvpe.  They  frequent  the  woodlands  during  their  breeding-season,  but  at 
all  other  times  are  much  more  familiar,  keeping  about  dwellings  and  sheep- 
folds. 

The  P.  trochilu.s  is  a  resident  throughout  the  entire  year  in  Southern 
Europe  and  in  Central  Asia.  That  species  builds  at  the  foot  of  a  bush  on 
the  ground,  and  constructs  a  domed  nest  with  the  entrance  on  one  side. 
Their  eggs  are  five  in  number,  have  a  pinkish-wliite  ground,  and  are  spotted 
with  well-defined  blotches  of  reddish-brown,  measuring  0.65  by  0.50  inch, 
and  are  of  a  rounded  oval  shape. 


SrBF,\Mii.v    REGULIN-S:. 

Cn.\R.     Winj^s  longer  than  thu  eniai-giiiated  tail.     Tarsi  buotcfl,   or  without  .<;cutellar 
divisions. 

This    subfamily    embraces   but    a   single    well-delined    North   American 
genus. 


Genus    REQULUS,    Cuv. 

llcrjulu.%  Crv.  "  Lemons  d'Aiiat.  Comp.  1799,  1800."     (Type  Afotncilla  regulus,  Linn.) 
Rcyuloides,  Blyth.  1847.     (T\'I>e  " It.  proregulus,  Pall."  Gr.\y.) 

PhylMm.iikit.%  Cab.  Mils,  llein.  I,  1850,  33.     (Type  Molacilla  calendula,  Linn.)  — Cor- 
ihylio,  Cab.  .Jour.  Oni.  I,  1853,  83.     (Same  type.) 

Gex.  Char.     Bill  slender,  mneh  sliorter  than  the  head,  depressed  at  base,  but  becoming 

rapidly  compressed ;  moderately  notched  at  tip. 
Culmen  straight  to  near  the  tip,  then  gently 
curved.  Commissure  straight;  gonys  convex. 
Rictus  well  provided  with  bristles ;  nostril  cov- 
ered by  a  single  bristly  feather  directed  forwards 
(not  distinct  in  mlendnla').  Tarsi  elongated,  ex- 
ceeding considerably  the  middle  toe,  and  without 
scutellas.  Lateral  toes  about  equal ;  hind  toe  with 
the  claw,  longer  than  the  middle  one  by  about 
half  the  claw.  Claws  all  much  curved.  Fii'st 
primary  about  one  third  as  long  as  tlie  longest; 
second  equal  to  fifth  or  sixth.  Tail  shorter  than  the  wings,  moderately  forked,  the  feath- 
ers acuminate.     Colors  olive-green  above,  whitish  beneath.     Size  very  small. 

"We  are  unable  to  appreciate  any  such  difference  between  the  common 
North  American  Bcgnli  as  to  warrant  Cabanis  in  establishing  a  sejiarate 
genus  for  the  calendula.  The  bristly  feather  over  the  nostril  is  perhaps  less 
compact  and  close,  but  it  exists  in  a  rudimentary  condition. 


Itegvlus  ^atTapa. 
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The  following  synopsis  will  serve  as  diagnoses  of  tlie  speeies  :  — 

Head  with  entire  cap  in  adult  plain  olivaceous,  with  a  concealed  patch  of  crimson. 

Ilah.    Whole  of  North  Aniei-ica;  south  to  Guatemala ;  Greenland     .         .         aikndida. 

Head  with  forehead  and  line  over  the  eye  white,  bordered  inside  by  black,  and 
within  this  again  is  yellow,  embracing  an  orange  patch  in  the  centre  of  the 
crown.     Ilab.   Whole  of  North  America      .......         salrapa. 

Head  with  forehead  and  line  through  the  eye  black,  bordered  inside  by  whitish, 
and  within  this  again  by  black,  embracing  an  orange-red  patch  in  the  centre  of 
the  crown.     Hob.   Banks  of  Schuylkill  River,  Pennsylvania  .        .        .        cuvieri. 


Regulus  satrapa,  Lkht. 

GOLDEN-CROWNED   KINGLET. 

Regulus  satrapa,  Litur.  Verz.  1823,  no.  410. — Dall  &  Bannister  (Alaska).  —  Lor.n 
(Vancouver  Isl.).  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1859,  227  ;  Review,  65.  — Sclater,  P.  Z.  S. 
1857,  212  (Orizaba).  —  Bjedekeu,  Cab.  Jour.  IV,  33,  pi.  i,  fig.  8  (eggs,  from  Labrador). 
—  Pr.  Max.  Cab.  Jour.  1858,  111.  —Cooper  &  Suckley,  P.  R.  R.  R.  XII,  11,  1859, 
174  (winters  in  \V.  TcMTitory).  —  Lord,  R.  Art.  Inst.  WooL  1864,  114  (nest?). — 
Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  476  (Ti'.\as,  winter). — Samuels,  179. — Cooper,  Birds  Cal.  I, 
32.     Sylvia  regulus,  W'lLS.  ;  Regulus  cristatus,  ViElLL.  ;  R.  tricolor,  Nm'T.,  AuD. 

Figures:  Aud.  Birds  Am.  II,  pi.  c.K.x.xii.  —  Id.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  pi.  clx.\xiii.  —  ViEir.L.  Ois. 
Am.  Sept.  II,  pi.  cvi. 

Sp.  Chak.  Al)ove  olive-green,  brightest  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  wing ;  tail-feathers 
tinged  with  brownish-gray  towards  the  head.  Forehead,  a  line  over  the  eye  and  a  space 
beneath  it,  white.  Exterior  of  the  crown  before  and  laterally  black,  embracing  a  central 
patch  of  orange-red,  encircled  by  gamboge-yellow.  A  dusky  space  around  the  eye. 
Wing-coverts  with  two  yellowish-white  bands,  the  posterior  covering  a  similar  band  on 
the  quills,  succeeded  by  a  broad  dusky  one.  Under  parts  dull  whitish.  Length  under 
4  inches;  wing,  2.25;  tail,  1.80.  Female  without  the  orange-red  central  patch.  Young 
birds  without  the  colored  crown. 

Hab.  North  America  generally.  On  the  west  coast,  not  recorded  south  of  Fort  Crook. 
Orizaba,  Sclater  ;   W.  Arizona,  CouES. 

Specimens  of  this  bird  from  the  far  West 
are  much  brighter  aud  more  olivaceous  above ; 
tlie  markings  of  the  face  are  also  somewhat 
diHerent  in  showing  less  dusky  about  the  eye. 
These  may  form  a  variety  olivaceus. 

The  Regulus  cristatus  of  Europe,  a  close  ally 
of  our  bird,  is  distinguished  by  having  shorter 
wings  and  longer  bill;  the  tlame-color  of  the  jje^ui.^  M,m;,a. 

Iiead   is   more   extended,  the  black   border  is 
almost  wanting  anteriorly.     The  back  and  rump,  too,  are  more  yellow. 

Habits.     The  Golden-crested  Kinglet,  or  "Wren,  as  it  is  often  called,  occurs 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  North  Aiuerican  continent.     It  is  abundant 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Taciticaiid  tJnoughout  the  British  Provinces,  where 
10 
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it  chiefly  occurs  in  its  breeiliiig-season.  lu  Massachusetts  it  is  a  winter 
resident  from  October  until  ilay.  In  Maine  it  is  met  witli  in  sjjring  and 
fall,  chiefly  as  a  migratory  visitor ;  a  few  also  remain,  and  probably  breed,  in 
the  dense  Thuja  swamps  of  that  State.  They  are  most  abundant  in  April, 
and  again  in  October.  In  the  vicinity  of  Calais  the  Golden-crest  is  a  com- 
mon summer  resident,  and,  without  doubt,  breeds  there. 

Dr.  Woodhouse  mentions  finding  this  species  in  abundance  in  New  Mexico 
and  Texas,  associated  witji  Nuthatches  and  Titmice.  Dr.  Cooper  found  it 
abundant  in  Wasliington  Territory,  particularly  in  the  winter,  and  ascertained 
positively  tliat  they  lireed  there,  by  seeing  tliem  feeding  their  young  near 
Puget  Sound,  in  tlie  niontli  of  August.  According  to  Air.  Eidgway  it  is 
much  less  numerous  in  the  Oreat  Basiu  than  the  II.  calcnxhda. 

The  food  of  this  lively  and  attractive  little  liird  during  the  summer  months 
is  almost  exclusively  the  smaller  winged  insects,  which  it  industriously  pur- 
sues amid  the  highest  tree-tops  of  the  forest.  At  other  seast)us  its  habits 
are  more  those  of  tlie  titmice,  necessity  leading  it  to  ransack  the  crevices  of 
the  bark  on  the  trunks  and  larger  limbs  of  the  forest-trees.  It  is  an  expert 
fly-catcher,  taking  insects  readily  u])on  the  wing. 

But  little  is  known  with  certainty  regarding  its  breeding-habits,  and  its 
nest  and  eggs  have  not  yet  been  described.  The  presumption,  however,  is 
that  it  builds  a  pensile  nest,  not  unlike  the  European  congener,  and  lays 
small  eggs  finely  sprinkled  with  buff-colored  dots  on  a  white  ground,  and  in 
size  nearly  corresponding  with  those  of  our  common  Hummiug-Bird.  We 
must  infer  that  it  raises  two  broods  in  a  season,  i'rom  the  fact  that  it  spends 
so  long,  a  period,  from  April  to  October,  in  its  sunnner  abode,  and  .still  more 
because  while  Mr.  Nuttall  found  them  feeding  their  full-Hedged  young  in 
May,  on  the  Columbia,  Dr.  Cooper,  in  the  same  locality,  and  Mr.  Audubon, 
in  Labrador,  observed  them  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  month  of  August. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Lord,  this  species  is  very  com- 
mon on  Vancouver's  Island  and  along  the  entire  boundary  line  separating 
Washington  Territory  from  I>ritish  Columbia,  where  he  met  with  them  at  an 
altitude  of  six  thousand  feet.  He  states  that  they  build  a  pensile  nest  sus- 
pended from  the  extreme  end  of  a  pine  branch,  and  that  they  lay  from  five 
to  seven  eggs.     Tliese  he  does  not  describe. 

Most  WTiters  speak  of  this  Kinglet  as  having  no  song,  its  only  note 
being  a  single  chirp.  But  in  this  they  are  certainly  greatly  in  error.  With- 
out having  so  loud  or  so  powerful  a  note  as  the  Ruby-crown  {B.  calendula), 
for  its  song  will  admit  of  no  comparison  with  the  wonderful  vocal  powers 
of  that  species,  it  yet  has  a  quite  distinctive  and  prolonged  succession 
of  pleasing  notes,  which  I  have  heard  it  pour  forth  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  inclement  weather  in  February  almost  uninterruptedly,  and  for  quite 
an  interval. 

Bischoff  obtained  a  large  number  of  this  species  at  Kodiiik,  and  also  at 
Sitka,  where  it  seemed  to  rejjlace  the  lUiby-crown. 
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Reguliis  cuvieri,   ArD. 

CUVIER'S   KINGLET. 

Regiihis cuvieri,  AuB.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  1S32,  288,  \<\.  Iv,  etc.— Baiud,  BirJs  X.  Am.  1859, 
228  ;  Rev.  Am.  Birds,  6G. 

Sp.  Cii.vr.  Size  ami  general  appearance  prolaably  tliat  of  Ji.  satrapa.  A  blaciv  band  on 
the  forehead  passing  back,  through  and  behind  the  eye,  separated  by  a  grayi.sh  band  from 
another  black  band  on  the  crown,  which  embraces  in  the  centre  of  the  crown  an  orange 
patch.     Length,  4.2.0  inches  ;  extent  of  wings,  6. 

Hab.     "Banks  of  Schuylkill  River.  Penn.     .June,  1812."     At'n. 

This  species  continues  to  be  unknown,  except  from  the  description  of  Mr. 
Audubon,  as  quoted  above.  It  appears  to  differ  mainly  from  R.  sutrapa  in 
having  two  black  bands  (not  one)  on  the  crown  anteriorly,  separated  by  a 
whitish  one;  the  extreme  forehead  being  l)lack  instead  of  white,  as  in 
satrapd.  Tlie  specimen  was  killed  in  June,  181.!,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  Iliver,  in  Peuusylvauia. 


Regulus  calendula,  Light. 

KTJBY-CKOWNED  KINGLET. 

Motacilla  calendula ,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  337.  Rcyulus  calenrhtla,  Licht.  Verz.  1823, 
no.  408.  — Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  226;  Kev.  66.  —  ScL.i.TEK,  P.  Z.  8.  1857,  202. 
—  Ib.  1858,  300  (mountains  of  Oaxaca).  —  Ib.  1859,  362  (Xalapa).  —  In.  1864,  172 
(City  of  Mex.).  —  Samuels,  178. — Ball  &  Bannister  (Alaska). — Cooper,  Birds 
Cal.  I,  33. —  Ib.  Ibis,  I,  1859,  8  (Guatemala).  —  Cooper  &  Suoklet,  P.  R.  R.  XII, 
n,  1859,  174.  —  Reinhakdt,  Ibis,  1861,  5  (Greenland).  —  DPvEsser,  Ibi.s,  1865,  475 
(Texas,  ndnter).  Corthylio  calendula.  Cab.  .Jour.  Orn.  I,  1853,  83  (type  of  genus). 
Regulus  rubiiicus,  Vieill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  1807,  49,  pi.  civ,  cv. 

Other  figures  :  WiLs.  Am.  Orn.  I,  1808,  pi.  v,  fig.  3.  — Doughty,  Cab.  II,  pi.  vi.  — Aud. 
Orn.  Biog.  II,  pi.  excv.  — Ib.  Birds  Am.  II,  pi.  cxxxiii. 

Sp.  CnAR.  Above  dark  greenish-olive,  passing  into  bright  olive-green  on  the  rump  and 
outer  edges  of  the  wings  and  tail.  The  under  parts  are  grayish-white  tinged  with  pale 
olive-yellow,  especially  behind.  A  ring  round  the  eye,  two  bands  on  the  wing-coveits, 
and  the  exterior  of  the  inner  tertials  white.  Male.  Crown  with  a  large  concealed  patch 
of  scarlet  feathers,  whicli  are  white  at  the  base.  Female  and  young  without  the  red  on 
the  crown.     Length,  4..50  ;  wing,  2.33  ;  tail,  1.85. 

Hab.  Greenland ;  whole  of  North  America,  and  south  to  Guatemala.  Oaxaca  (liigh 
region,  November),  Sclater.     Xalapa  and  Guatemala,  Solater. 

This  species  of  i2e(/?6/««,s  appears  to  lack  the  small  featlier  which,  iu  satmpa, 
overlies  and  conceals  the  nostrils,  which  was  probably  the  reason  with  Cabanis 
and  Blytli  for  placing  it  in  a  different  genus.  There  is  no  other  very  apparent 
difference  of  form,  however,  although  this  furnishes  a  good  character  for  dis- 
tinguisliing  between  young  specimens  of  the  two  species. 

Habits,     iluch  yet  remains  to  be  learned  as  to  the  general  habits,  the 
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nesting,  and  distribution  during  the  breeding-season  of  the  Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet.  It  is  I'uuiid,  at  varying  periods,  in  all  parts  of  North  America, 
from  Mexico  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  seas,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific ;  and,  although  its  breeding-places  are  not  known,  its  occurrence  in 
the  more  northern  latitudes,  fnjiii  Maine  to  the  extreme  portions  of  the  conti- 
nent, during  the  season  of  rejiroduction,  indicate  i)retty  certainly  its  extended 
disti'ibution  througliout  all  the  forests  from  the  44th  parallel  northward. 
None  of  our  American  ornithologists  are  known  to  have  met  with  either  its 
eggs  or  its  nest,  but  we  may  reasonably  infer  th.it  its  nest  is  pensile,  like 
that  of  its  European  kindred,  and  irom  Ijeing  suspended  from  the  higher 
branches,  from  its  peculiar  structure  and  jiosition  has  thus  far  escaped 
observation. 

In  the  New  England  States  they  are  most  abundant  in  tlie  months  of 
October  and  April.  A  few  probably  remain  in  the  thick  evergreen  woods 
throughout  the  winter,  and  in  th(!  northc^rn  parts  of  Maine  they  are  occasion- 
ally found  in  the  summer,  and,  without  doulit,  breed  there.  In  the  damp 
swampy  woods  of  the  islands  in  the  I'ay  of  Fundy,  the  writtu'  beard  llieir 
remarkable  song  resounding  in  all  directions  thnnigliout  the  month  of  June. 

The  song  of  this  bird  is  by  far  tiie  most  remarkaljle  of  its  .specific  pecu- 
liarities. Its  notes  are  clear,  resonant,  and  high,  and  constitute  a  prolonged 
series,  varying  from  the  lowest  tones  to  the  highest,  terminating  with  the 
latter.  It  may  be  heard  at  quite  a  distance,  and  in  some  respects  bears 
more  resemblance  to  the  song  of  the  Ihiglish  Skylark  than  to  that  of  the 
Canary,  to  which  Mr.  Audidion  compares  it. 

Their  food  apjjcars  to  be  chiefly  the  smaller  insects,  in  pursuit  of  which 
they  are  very  active,  and  at  times  appear  to  be  .so  absorbed  in  their  avocation 
as  to  be  unmindful  of  the  near  presence  of  the  sportsman  or  collector,  and 
unwarned  by  the  sound  of  the  deadly  gun.  They  are  also  said  by  Wilson 
to  feed  upon  the  stamens  of  the  liio.ssoms  of  the  majde,  the  apple,  peach,  and 
other  trees.  Like  the  other  species,  they  are  expert  insect-takers,  catcliing 
them  readily  on  the  wing.  They  are  chiefiy  to  be  met  with  in  the  spring 
among  the  tree-tops,  where  the  insects  they  prefer  abound  among  the 
expanding  buds.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  on  tlieir  r(4urn,  they  are  more 
connnonly  met  witii  among  lower  branches,  and  among  l)uslies  near  the 
ground. 

Although  presumed  to  be  chiefly  resident,  during  the  sununer  montlis, 
of  high  northern  regions,  Wilson  met  with  specimens  in  I't^nnsylvania 
during  tlie  breeding-season ;  and  il  is  (juite  probable  that  they  may  occur, 
here  and  there,  among  the  high  valleys  in  the  midst  of  mountain  ranges, 
in  difJ'erent  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  winter  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  Gulf  States,  and  esitecially  in 
that  of  Louisiana.  Dr.  Woodhouse  found  it  quite  abundant  througliout 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian  Territory.  Dr.  Cooper  found  it  in 
M'^a.shington  Territory,  but   did   not  there  meet  with   it  in  summer.     Dr. 
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Suckley,  however,  regarded  it  as  a  transient  visitor,  rather  than  a  winter  resi- 
dent of  that  region,  and  far  more  abundant  from  about  the  8th  of  April  to 
the  20th  of  May,  wlien  it  seemed  to  be  migrating,',  than  at  any  other  time. 

Dr.  Kennerly  found  these  birds  in  abundance  near  Espia,  Mexico,  and 
afterwards,  during  January,  among  the  Aztec  Mountains,  and  again,  in 
Feljruary,  along  tlie  Bill  Williams  Fork.  He  describes  them  as  lively, 
active,  and  busy  in  the  jnirsuit  of  their  insect  food.  They  seem  to  be 
equally  abundant  at  this  season  in  California,  Arizona,  and  Colorado. 

Mr.  Kidgway  found  them  conimon  in  June  and  July  among  the  coniferous 
woods  high  upon  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  in  Utah,  and  has  no  doubt  that 
they  breed  there. 

Mr.  Dall  found  this  species  abundant  at  Nulato,  Alaska,  in  the  spring 
of  18(j8,  preferring  the  thickets  and  alder-bushes  away  from  tlie  river-bank. 
They  appeared  very  courageous.  A  pair  that  seemed  about  to  commence 
building  a  nest  in  a  small  clump  of  bushes  tore  to  pieces  one  half  finished, 
belonging  to  a  pair  of  Scolccophnijus  ferrvgineus,  and,  on  the  blackbirds' 
return,  attacked  the  female  and  drove  her  away.  This  was  early  in  June, 
and  Mr.  Dall  was  compelled  to  leave  without  being  able  to  witness  the 
sequel  of  the  contest. 

A  straggling  specimen  of  this  bird  was  taken  in  18G0  at  Xenortatik,  in 
Greenland,  and  sent  in  the  flesh  to  Copenhagen. 


SuRFAMHv   POLIOPTILINiE. 

The  characters  of  this  subfiiinily  will  be  lound  on  pugi-  <ii). 


Genus  POLIOPTILA,   S(.lat. 

Polioplila,  ScLATEE,  Pr.  Zool.  Hue.  Ibji,  11.     (Tyjie,  Molacilla  ccerulea.) 

Char.  Bill  ."ilender,  attenuated,  but  floproMed  at  the  ba-so  ;  nearly  as  long  as 
distinctly  notched  at  the  tip,  and  provided  with 
moderate  rictal  bri.-;tle,s.  Nostrils  rather  elongated, 
not  concealed,  but  anterior  to  the  frontal  feathers. 
Tarsi  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  distinctly  scutellate; 
the  toes  small ;  the  hmder  one  scarc(;ly  longer  than 
the  lateral ;  its  claw  scarcely  longer  than  the  middle. 
Outer  lateral  toe  longer  than  the  inner.  First  pri- 
mary about  one  third  the  longest;  second  equal  to 
the  seventh.  Tail  a  little  longer  than  the  wings, 
moderately  graduated ;  the  feathers  rounded.  Nest 
felted  and  covered  with  moss  or  licliens.  Kggs  green- 
ish-white, spotted  with  purplish-brown. 


the  head, 


PolioptUa  ueruUa. 


The  species  all  lead-color  above ;  white  beneath,  and  to  a  greater  or  less 
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extent  on  the  exterior  of  the  tail,  the  rest  of  whicli  is  black.     Very  diminu- 
tive in  size  (but  little  over  four  inehes  long). 

Synopsis  of  Species. 

Tup  uf  head  jjlaihhtuus. 
Two  outer  tail-feathers  entirely  white.     A  narrow  frontal  line,  exteudiug  back 

over  the  eye,  black.     Hah.   Xorth  America     ......         P.  cmrulea. 

Outer  tail-feather,  with  the  whole  of  the  outer  web  (only),  white.     No  black  on 
tlie  forehead,  but  a  stripe  over  the  eye  above  one  of  whitish.      Hob.   Arizona. 

P.  2'hnnhea. 
Top  of  head  black. 

Edge  only  of  outer  web  of  outer  tail-feather  white.     Entire  top  of  head  from  the 

bill  black.     TIab.    Rio  Grande  and  Gila P.  melanura. 

Species  occur  over  the  whole  of  America.     One,  P.  Icmhcyi,  is  peculiar  to 
Culia,  and  a  close  ally  of  P.  carulea. 


Polioptila  cserulea,  Scl.vt. 

BLTJE-GKAY  GNATCATCHER ;   EASTERN  GNATCATCHER. 

Motacilla  cccruUa,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  337  (basediOn  Mol/icillaparva  cmruleo^%r>'W. 

tab.  302).      Culkivora  cccndca,  Cab.  Jour.  1855,  471  (Cuba).  —  Gundlach,  Repert. 

1865,  231.     Polioptila  cwrulea,  Sci.ATEK,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  11.  — Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am. 

1858,  380. —Ib.  Rev.  74.  —  Duesser,  Ibis,  1865,  231.  — Cooper,  Birds  Cal.  I,  35. 

Motacilla  cana,  G.M.  S.  N.  I,  1788,  973.     1  Cidicivorn  mcxicuna,  Bon.  Consp.  1850,  316 

(not  of  Cassin),  female.     Polioptila  meximna,  ScLATER,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  363,  373. 
Figures  :  Vieill.  Ois.  II,  pi.  l.vx.wiii. — Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  II,  pi.  xviii,  tig.  3. — AuD. 

Orn.  Biog.  I,  pi.  Lxxxiv  ;  Ib.  Birds  Am.  I,  pi.  bi.\. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  grayish-blue,  gradually  becoming  bright  blue  on  the  erown.  A 
narrow  frontal  band  of  black  extending  backwards  over  the  ej'e.  Under  parts  and  lores 
bluish-white  tinged  with  lead-color  on  the  sides.  First  and  second  tail-feathers  white 
except  at  the  extreme  base,  which  is  black,  the  color  extending  obliquely  forward  on 
the  inner  web  ;  third  and  fourth  black,  with  white  tip,  very  slight  on  the  latter;  fifth  and 
sixth  entirely  black.  Upper  tail-coverts  blackish-plumbeous.  Quills  edged  externally 
with  pale  blui.«h-gray,  which  is  much  broader  and  nearly  white  on  the  tertials.  Female 
without  any  black  on  the  head.     Length,  4.30  ;  wing,  2.15;  tail,  2.25.     (Skin.) 

ILvB.  Middle  region  of  United  States,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and  south  to  Guatemala ; 
Cape  St.  Lucas.     Cuba,  Gundlach  and  Brv.a.nt.    Bahamas,  Bryant. 

Habits.  The  Blue-gray  Flycatcher  is  a  common  species  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  although  not  met  with  in  the  New  England  States.  It 
is  less  abundant  on  the  coast  than  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  lias  a  more 
northern  range  in  tlie  interior,  being  met  with  in  Northern  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  the  British  Provinces.  Specimens  occur  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
collection  from  New  York  to  Me.\ico  and  Gtiatemala,  and  from  Washington 
Territory  to  California. 

They  appear  in  Pennsyh'ania  early  in  ]\Iay,  and  remain  there  until  the 
last  of  September.     They  are  observed  in  Florida  and  Georgia  early  in 
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March,  Imt  are  imt  known  to  winter  in  tliat  lutitiRk'.  All  the  specimens 
in  the  Sniithsoniau  collection  were  obtained  between  April  and  October, 
except  one  from  Southern  California,  which  was  taken  in  December. 

Near  Washington,  Dr.  Coues  states  the  Cine-gray  Gnatcatcher  to  be  a 
summer  resident,  arri\'ing  dnring  the  first  week  of  ^^^pril,  and  remaining 
until  the  latter  part  of  Septendjer,  during  which 
time  they  are  very  aljundant.  They  are  said 
to  breed  in  high  ojien  woods,  and,  on  their  first 
arrival,  to  frequent  tall  trees  on  the  sides  of 
streams  and  in  orchards. 

In  California  and  Arizona  this  species  occurs, 
but  is,  to  some  extent,  replaced  by  a  smaller 
species,  peculiarly  western,  P.  mclanura.  There 
they  seem  to  keep  more  about  low  bushes,  hunt- 
ing minute  insects  in  small  companies  or  in 
pairs,  and  their  habits  are  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  those  of  Warblers  in  most  respects. 

The  food  of  this  species  is  chiefly  small  winged  insects  and  their  larvse. 
It  is  an  expert  insect-catcher,  taking  its  prey  on  the  wing  with  great 
celerity.  All  its  movements  are  very  rapid,  the  bird  seeming  to  be  con- 
stantly in  motion  as  if  e\-er  in  quest  of  insects,  moving  from  one  part  of 
the  tree  to  the  other,  but  generally  preferring  the  upper  branches. 

Nuttall  and  Audubon,  copying  Wilson,  speak  of  the  nest  of  this  Gnat- 
catcher  as  a  very  frail  receptacle  for  its  eggs,  and  as  hardly  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  parent  bird.  This,  however,  all  my  observations 
attest  to  be  not  the  fact.  The  nest  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  elaborately  and 
carefully  constructed ;  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  remarkably  deep,  and 
with  thick,  warm  walls  composed  of  soft  and  downy  materials,  but  abun- 
dantly strong  for  its  builder,  who  is  one  of  OTir  smallest  birds  both  in  size 
and  in  weight.  Like  the  nests  of  the  Wood  Pewee  and  the  Humming-Bird, 
they  are  models  of  architectural  beauty  and  ingenious  design.  Witii  walls 
made  of  a  soft  felted  material,  they  are  deep  and  purse-like.  They  are  not 
pensile,  but  are  woven  to  small  upright  twigs,  usually  near  the  tree-top,  and 
sway  with  each  breeze,  but  the  depth  of  the  ca\ity  and  its  small  diameter 
prevent  the  eggs  from  rolling  out.  Externally  the  nest  is  co^■pred  with  a 
beautiful  periphery  of  gray  lichens,  assimilating  it  to  the  bark  of  the  decidu- 
ous trees  in  which  it  is  constructed. 

Occasionally  these  nests  have  been  found  at  the  height  of  ten  feet  from 
the  ground,  but  they  are  more  frequently  built  at  a  much  greater  eleva- 
tion, even  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  or  more.  They  are  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  truncated  cone,  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  but  two  at  the 
top,  and  three  and  a  half  inches  in  height.  The  diameter  of  the  opening 
is  an  inch  and  a  half.  In  Xorthern  Georgia  they  nest  about  the  middle 
of  May,  and  are  so  abundant  that  the  late  Dr.  Gerhardt  would  often  find 
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not  less  than  five  in  a  single  day,  and  very  rarely  were  any  of  them  less 
than  sixty  feet  from  the  ground.  Dr.  Gerhardt,  who  was  an  accurate  and 
careful  observer,  speaks  of  these  as  the  best  built  nests  he  had  met  with  in 
this  country,  both  in  regard  to  strength  and  its  ingeniously  contrived  aper- 
ture, so  narrowed  at  the  top  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  eggs  to  roll  out  even 
in  the  severest  wind.  They  have  two  broods  in  the  season  in  the  Southern 
States,  one  in  April  and  again  in  July. 

This  Flycatcher  lays  usually  five  eggs.  These  are  of  a  short  oval  form, 
somewhat  pointed  at  one  end  and  rounded  at  the  other,  and  measure  .5(5 
of  an  inch  in  length  by  .44  in  breadth.  Their  ground-color  is  a  greenish- 
white,  marked  and  dotted  with  small  blotches  and  spots  of  varying  and 
blending  shades  of  redLlish-brown,  lilac,  and  slate. 


i '':  Polioptila  plumbea,  r..\iKn. 

LEAD-COLORED  GNATCATCHER;  ARIZONA  GNATCATCHER. 

Polioptila  plumbai,  Baiud,  I'r.  A.  N.  Sc.  VII,  .hinu,  1S54,  lis.  -  In.  I'.inls  N.  Am.  1858, 
382,  pi.  x.\xiii,  fig.  1  ;  Review,  74.  —  Coopkr,  Birds  Cal.  1,  37. 

Sp.  CnAii.  Above  bluish-gray ;  the  forehead  uniform  with  the  cfown.  Eyelids  white. 
A  pale  grayisli-white  line  over  the  eye,  above  which  is  another  of  lilaek,  much  eoncealed 
by  the  featliers,  and  which  does  not  reach  to  the  bill.  Lower  parts  dull  white,  tinged  with 
bluish  on  the  sides  and  with  brownish  behind.  Tail-feathers  black  ;  the  first  and  second 
edged  and  tipped  with  white,  involving  the  entire  outer  web  of  the  first,  and  most  of 
that  of  the  second ;  the  third  with  only  a  very  faint  edging  of  tlip  same.  Fcmiale  duller, 
without  the  black  superciliary  line.     Length,  4.40 ;  wing,  1.80;  tail,  2.:5i)  (7,180). 

H.vB.     Arizona. 

This  species  differs  from  J',  (■(rrn/ni,  in  liaving  the  ash  above  less  bhiish, 
especially  on  the  forehead  ;  tlie  black  superciliary  streak  is  only  a  liiiii/,(]ntal 
bar,  not  reacliing  the  biU,  whereas  in  cwrulea  it  not  only  reaches  the  bill, 
but  also  extends  across  the  forehead ;  the  light  superciliary  stripe  is  more 
distinct.  Tlie  tail  is  entirely  different,  tlie  lateral  feathers  being  almost 
entirely  black,  instead  of  the  reverse. 

From  immature  specimens  of  P.  mclanurn  it  may  be  distinguished  by 
larger  size  and  purer  white  lower  parts,  and  greater  amount  of  white  on 
outer  webs  of  lateral  tail-feathers. 

Habits.  But  little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  distribution  or  history  of 
this  species.  It  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  Arizona  and  ]\Iexico.  There  is  no 
'  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  differs  materially  in  any  of  its  habits  from 
the  other  species  of  this  genus.  Dr.  Cooper,  who  observed  this  species  at 
Fort  Mojave,  states  that  it  is  a  winter  resident  of  that  region  in  small 
numbers  ;  and,  so  far  as  he  observed,  is  undistinguishable  either  in  habit  or 
general  appearance  from  either  of  the  other  s]iecies  which  at  that  season 
are  also  found  there.     Its  cry  of  alarm  reseml)les  that  of  the  counnon  wren. 
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Polioptila  melanura,   Iaavr. 

BLACK-CAPPED  GNATCATCHER. 

Culicivora  atricapilla,  LAWitENCE,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  V,  Sept.  IS.'il,  124  (not  of  Swainson). 
CuUcivora  mexicana,  Cassix,  Illust.  L  1854,  164,  pi.  ,x.\vii  (not  of  Bun.).  Polioplila 
melanura,  Lawrence,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  VL  Dec.  1856,  168.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am. 
1858,  382;  Review,  68.  —  Heekmann,  P.  K.  K.  K.  vol.  X  (Williamson),  1859,  39.— 
Cooper,  Birds  Cal.  \,  37. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  plumbeous-blue.  Whole  crown,  to  bill  and  eyes,  with  tail,  lustrous 
blue-black.  Beneath  pale  bluish-gray,  almost  white  on  chin  and  anal  region ;  the  flanks 
and  crissura  tinged  with  brown.  Edge  of  eyelids,  and  margin  and  tip  of  outer  web  of 
first  and  second  lateral  tail-feathers,  white.  Female  and  young  without  the  black  of  the 
crown.     Length,  4.15;  wing,  1.8.5;  tail,  2.10. 

Hab.     San  Diego  to  Fort  Yuma  and  Cape  St.  Lucas.     Arizona,  ConES. 

Specimens  of  thi.s  .species  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  difi'er  from  tliose  of  San 
Diego  described  in  the  P.  R.  E.  Report  (7,1'Jl)  in  having  the  whole  of  the 
outer  web  of  the  outer  tail-featlier  wliite,  ami  in  a  rather  larger  white  tip. 
The  colors  beneath  are  a  little  less  ashy,  though  not  of  a  pure  white.  The 
ash  of  the  back  is  rather  ligliter  and  purer.  The  lores  are  rather  lighter. 
The  first  primary  is  a  little  larger  and  broader. 

It  is  possible  that  the  restriction  of  the  white  of  the  outer  web  of  the 
exterior  tail-feather  to  the  outer  half  only  is  an  unusual  circumstance,  as 
botli  Mr.  Cassin  and  Jlr.  Lawrence,  in  their  descriptions,  speak  of  tlie  entire 
outer  web  being  white,  —  the  second  featlier  being  of  tlie  former  cliaracter. 
LTnder  these  circumstances  there  will  be  little  specific  difference  between 
the  tails  of  P.  melanura  and  plumhca.  The  female  birds  will  then  be 
separated  by  the  light  superciliary  line  and  much  shorter  tarsi  of  P. 
plmnhca,  —  the  latter  measuring  .03  instead  of  nearly  .70  of  an  inch. 

Habits.  This  species  was  first  noticed  as  belonging  to  tlie  North 
American  fauna  by  Captain  McCown,  who  obtained  it  near  Ringgold  Bar- 
raclvs  in  1850.  It  has  since  been  noticed  at  Fort  Yuma  and  at  San  Diego, 
and  obtained  in  greater  abundance  at  Cape  St.  Lucas.  It  is  also  found  in 
Mexico.  Dr.  Cooper  says  that  it  is  common  aU  winter  Iwth  at  San  Diego 
and  at  Fort  Mohave.  It  has  been  traced  as  far  north  as  latitude  30°  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  Its  song  he  describes  as  a  harsh  ditty  of  five  parts,  some- 
thing like  a  wren's  song,  with  notes  like  those  of  a  swallow,  and  also  closely 
resembling  the  song  of  Vireo  belli.  Their  scolding  note  is  a  faint  mew,  like 
tliat  of  a  cat. 

The  habits  of  this  species  appear  to  be  not  unlike  those  of  the  peculiar 
fainily  to  which  it  belongs.  All  its  members  are  among  our  smallest  birds, 
are  almost  exclusively  inhabitants  of  woods,  and  resemble  the  Bcguli  in 
their  restless  activity  in  pursuit  of  the  smallest  insects  on  which  they  feed. 
This  bird  is  described  as  particularly  active,  quick  in  its  movements,  search- 
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ing  with  great  activity  for  its  food,  and  preferring  low  trees  and  bushes. 
At  times  it  will  dart  about  in  the  air  in  pursuit  of  small  insects. 

]\Ii'.  John  Xantus  found  these  Viirds  to  be  (piite  abundant  at  Cape  St.  Lucas, 
and  obtained  several  of  their  nests.  They  were  generally  built  among  the 
interlacing  tendrils  of  a  wild  vine  {Antigonon  leijtopus),  and  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  smaller  branches  as  to  be  inseparable.  The  nests,  like  tliose 
of  all  this  family,  are  structures  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy.  They  have  a 
height  and  an  external  diameter  of  about  2\  inches.  The  cavity  is  Ih  inches 
wiile  at  the  rim,  and  fully  two  inches  deep.  This  great  jjroportionate  depth 
of  tlie  nest  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  this  genus.  The  external  portion  of 
this  nest  is  composed  of  a  composite  blending  of  \arious  vegetable  materials, 
fine  hempen  fibres  of  plants,  strips  of  delicate  bark  from  smaller  shrubs, 
silken  fragments  of  cocoons  and  downy  cotton-like  substance,  aU  veiy 
closely  impacted  and  felted  together,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
Humming-Bird.  The  whole  is  very  softly  and  warmly  lined  with  a  l)eauti- 
fiiUy  interwoven  and  silky  fabric  composed  of  the  soft  down  of  various 
pLants. 

The  walls  of  the  nest,  thougli  of  tlie  softest  materials,  are  so  tliick  and 
so  firmly  impacted  as  to  make  it  a  structure  remarkalily  firm  and  secure 
against  accidents. 

The  eggs,  four  in  number,  mea.sure  .5.5  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .45  in 
breadth.  They  are  of  an  oblong-oval  sliapc,  their  ground-color  is  a  pale 
greenish-white  sprinkled  over  the  entire  surface  with  fine  dottings  of  jiiirj)]^, 
reddish-brown,  and  black. 
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Family   CHAMiEADiE.  —  The  Ground-Tits. 

Cdar.  Bill  compressed,  sliort,  ratliei-  conical,  not  notched  nor  decurved.  Culmcn 
sharp-ridged.  Nostrils  linear,  with  an  incumbent  scale.  Rictal  bristles  reaching  beyond 
nostrils,  •which  are  scantily  overhung  by  bristly  feathers.  Loral  feathers  bristly  and 
directed  forwards.  Tarsi  booted,  or  covered  with  a  continuous  plate  anteriorly,  with 
faint  indications  of  scutellse  on  the  inner  side.  Basal  joint  of  middle  toe  attached  for 
about  half  its  length  on  either  side.    Primaries  ten ;  sixth  quill  longest.    Plumage  very  la.x. 

We  have  found  it  impossible  to  assign  the  genus  Chama-a  to  any  recog- 
nized family  of  American  Ijirds,  and  have  accordingly  been  obliged  to  give  it 
independent  rank  in  this  re- 
spect, although  it  maj'  prop- 
erly belong  to  some  Old 
World  group  with  which  we 
are  not  acquainted.  In  its 
general  appearance  it  ap- 
proaches the  ParidcB  in  loose 
plumage,  bristly  lores,  want 
of  notch  to  bill,  etc. ;  but 
differs  in  the  very  mucli 
bristled  rictus,  sharp-ridged 
culmen,  linear  nostrils,  booted  tarsi,  less  amount  of  adhesion  of  the  toes,  etc. 

It  approaclies  the  Sylviidcc  in  the 
sharp-ridged  culmen  and  bristly  gape, 
but  is  otherwise  very  different.  The 
excessively  rounded  wing  is  a  pecu- 
liar feature,  the  sixth  primary  being 
the  longest. 

The  family  may,  perhaps,  be  best 
placed  between  the  Sylviidm  and 
Pa  rida. 

This  family  has  but  one  representa- 
tive (Chamcca  fasciata),  and  this  con- 
fined to  the  coast  region  of  Calilbrnia. 
The  characters  of  the  genus  are  those 
of  the  family. 

ChaincFa  fasciata. 


Cliam<Fa  fasciata. 


Genus   CHAM^aSA,   Gambel. 
Chnmcea,  Gambel,  Pr.  A.  X.  Sc.  Pliil.  Ill,  1847,  134.     (Typo,  Parus  fasciatus.) 
lUit  iJiie  species  of  this  genus  has  as  yet  been  described. 
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Chamaea  fasciata,  Game. 

GEOUND-TIT;  WEEN-TIT. 

Parus  fnsciatus,  Gambel,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Aug.  1S45,  265  (California).  Chmncea  fasciata, 
Gambel,  Pr.  A.  N.  Si;.  Ill,  184?,  154.  —  Ib.  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  2d  series,  I,  1847,  34,  ]il.  viii, 
fig.  3.  —  Cahaxis,  \Viegmaim's  Areliiv,  1848,  I,  102.  —  Cassin,  lUust.  I,  1853,  39, 
pi.  vii.  —  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  370.  —  Ib.  Review,  76.  —  Coopeu,  Birds  Cal.  I, 
39. 

Sp.  Char.  Wings  searw'Iy  two  thirds  the  Icnjrth  of  the  tail ;  both  very  much  jfradu- 
ated.  Upper  and  outer  parts  generally  (including  the  whole  tail)  olivaceous-brown, 
tinged  with  gray  on  the  head ;  beneath  pale  bro^ynish-cinnamon,  with  obsolete  streaks 
of  dusky  on  the  throat  and  breast.  Sides  and  under  tail-coverts  tinged  with  olive-brown. 
Lores  and  a  spot  above  the  eye  obscurely  whitish.  Tail-feathers  with  obsolete  transverse 
bars.  Total  length,  6.20;  wing,  2.30;  tail,  3.50,  graduation,  1.20;  exposed  portion  of 
first  primary,  .85,  of  second,  1.30,  of  longest,  sixth  (measured  from  exposed  bavSe  of  first 
primary),  1.80;  length  of  bill  from  forehead,  .52,  from  nostril,  .30;  along  gape,  .60; 
tarsu.s,  1.05;  middle  toe  and  claw,  .78;  claw  alone,  .23  ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  .55;  claw 
alone,  .30.    Eggs  light  blue,  unspotted ;  nest  on  low  bushes. 

Hab.     Coast  region  of  California. 

Habits.  This  very  interesting  species,  wliicli  seems  to  combine  witliiu 
itself  the  principal  cliaracteristics  of  the  Wren  and  the  Titmouse,  was  first 
described  by  the  late  Dr.  Gambel  of  Philadelpliia.  So  far  as  is  now  known, 
it  is  confined  to  the  coast  country  of  (Jalifornia,  from  Fort  Tejon  to  the  shore 
and  from  San  Diego  to  the  Sacramento.  Dr.  Ganibel's  attention  was  first 
directed  to  it  by  the  continued  sound  of  a  Inud,  crepitant,  grating  scold  wliieli 
he  was  constantly  hearing  in  fields  of  dead  mustard-stalks  and  other  similar 
places.  He  at  last  discovered  it  to  be  this  species,  wliich  from  its  peculiar 
habits  he  called  a  Wren-tit.  It  ke])t  close  to  the  ground,  was  difficult  to  be 
seen,  and  eluded  jjursuit  by  diving  intf)  llie  thickest  bunches  of  weeds,  utter- 
ing, when  apjH-oached,  its  peculiar  grating  wren-like  notes.  When  quietly 
watched  it  could  be  seen  to  search  for  insects,  climbing  twigs  and  dry  stalks 
sideways,  jerking  its  long  tail,  or  holding  it  erect  in  the  manner  of  a  wren, 
which,  in  this  position,  it  very  much  resembles.  He  describes  it  as  at  times 
uttering  a  slow,  monotonous  singing  note  like  a  chick-a-dee,  represented  by 
pee-pcc-pec-peep.  At  other  times  its  song  is  a  varied  succession  of  whistling. 
In  spring  it  was  heard,  in  pairs,  calling  and  answering,  in  a  less  solemn 
strain,  and  in  a  manner  not  unlike  a  sparrow,  with  a  brief  pit-pit-pit,  ending 
with  a  prolonged  trill.  If  disturbed,  they  at  once  resumed  their  usual  scold- 
ing cries. 

Mr.  Bell  found  tliis  species  chiefly  frequenting  damp  places,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  of  pert  habit,  and  not  easily  frightened.  Its  white  iris,  when  ob- 
served in  its  native  retreats,  makes  it  easily  recognized.  This  feature  is  as 
conspicuous  in  this  bird  as  it  is  in  the  White-eyed  Vireo.  Its  skin  is  re- 
markably strong,  the  nmscles  of  the  thighs  powerful  and  well  developed, 
and  its  whole  muscular  system  exhibits  an  uuu.sual  strengtli  and  firmness. 
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Dr.  Cooper's  observations  in  reganl  to  tliis  bird  are  a  little  difiereiit  in 
some  respects.  He  found  it  conunou  everywhere  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
on  dry  plains  and  hillsides,  anion^-  tlie  shrubljy  undergrowtli,  but  not  in  the 
forests.  Instead  of  jjreferring  damp  places,  he  found  it  li\-ing  wliere  there  is 
no  water,  except  occasional  fogs,  for  si.x  or  eiglit  months  at  a  time.  Tliuir 
movements  can  be  observed  by  patient  watching  and  keeping  perfectly 
ipiiet,  when  they  seem  attracted  by  curiosity  to  such  a  degree  as  to  approach 
one  within  a  few  feet,  and  fearlessly  hop  round  him  as  if  fascinated. 

Dr.  Cooper  found  their  nests  near  San  Diego  built  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground  in  low  shrubs.  They  were  composed  of  straw  and  twigs  mixed 
with  feathers  and  firmly  interwoven.  The  cavity,  about  two  inches  wide 
and  an  inch  and  three  fourths  deep,  is  lined  witli  grass  and  hair.  The  eggs, 
tliree  or  four  in  number,  are  of  a  pale  greenish-blue,  and  measure  .70  by  .52 
of  an  inch. 
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Family  PARID^.  —  The  Titmice. 

Char.  Bill  generally  short,  conical,  not  notched  nor  decurved  at  tip.  Culmen  broad 
and  rounded,  not  sharp-ridged  at  base.  Nostrils  rounded,  basal,  and  concealed  liy  dense 
bristles  or  bristly  feathers.  Loral  feathers  rough  and  bristly,  directed  forwards.  Tarsi 
distinctly  scutellate ;  basal  joints  of  anterior  toes  abbreviated,  that  of  middle  toe  united 
about  equally  for  three  fourths  its  length  to  the  lateral:  in  Parince  fbi-niing  a  kind  of  palm 
for  grasping;  outer  lateral  toe  decidedly  longer  than  the  inner.  Primaries  ten,  the  first 
much  shorter  than  the  second.  Tail-feathers  with  soft  tips.  Nest  in  holes  of  trees ;  eggs 
white,  spotted  with  reddish. 

With  Cabanis  we  includo  tlie  Xutliatches  in  tlie  same  family  with  the 
Titmice,  and  have  prepared  tlie  above  diagnosis  to  embrace  both  groups. 
They  agree  in  having  a  conical  bill,  not  notched  nor  decurved,  with  much 
rounded  culmen,  and  nearly  straight  commissure,  and  rounded  nostrils  cov- 
ered with  dense  bristles.  These  characters  will  readily  distinguish  them,  in 
connection  with  tlie  ten  primaries,  and  tarsi  with  scutell;x>  on  the  anterior 
halt' only  (as  com])ared  witli  Ahiudi(hr),  from  any  other  American  Oscincs. 

The  two  subfamilies  may  be  thus  distinguished :  — 

Pariuae.  Body  compressed.  Bill  shorter  than  the  head.  Wings  rounded,  equal  to  or 
shorter  than  the  rounded  tail.  Second  quill  as  short  as  the  tenth.  Tarsus  longer  than 
the  middle  toe  and  claw,  which  are  about  equal  to  the  hinder ;  soles  of  toes  widened 
into  u  palm.     Plumage  rather  soft  and  la.\. 

Sittinse.  Body  depressed.  Bill  about  e(|ual  to  or  longer  than  the  head.  Wings  much 
pointed,  much  longer  than  the  nearly  even  tail.  Tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle  toe 
and  claw,  which  are  about  equal  to  the  hinder.     Plumage  more  compact. 


Subfamily   PARIN.^. 

Tlie  characters  of  the  siibraiuily  will  be  found  sullicicntly  detailed  above. 
The  genera  are  as  follows :  — 

Bill  with  curved  ouiUnes. 

Head  with  a  long  pointed  crest.     Wings  and  tail  rounded. 

Body  full  and  large.     Tail  about  equal  to  wings       ....         Lnjiliiijihancs. 
Head  w-ith  feathers  full,  but  not  crested.     Wings  and  tail  rounded. 

Body  full.     Tail  al)out  equal  to  wings;  rounded.         ....  Partis. 

Body  slender.     Tail  nim-h  lunger  than  wings  ;  much  graduated        .  PsaUriparus. 

Bill  with  oiitlines  nearly  straight. 

Head  with  compact  feathers.     Wings  pointed. 

Body  slender.     Tail  rather  shorter  than  the  wings ;  nearly  even         .         Auriparus. 


Genus    LOPHOPHANES,    Kaup. 

Lophnphanes,  Kaup,  Entw.  Gesch.  Europ.  Thierwelt,  1829.     (Type,  Parus  cristalus.) 
Boatluphus,  Cabanis,  Mhs.  Hcin.  1850,  1851,  91.     (Type,  Parux  bkolor,  L.) 
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Gen.  Char.  Crown  with  a  (■onspiouous  crest.  Bill  conical ;  both  upper  and  lower 
outlines  convex.  Wings  graduated  ;  first  quill  very  short.  Tail  moderately  long  and 
rounded.     Nests  in  hollow  trees ;  eggs  white  with  fine  red  dottings. 

Of  tliis  genus  there  are  .several  North  American  species,  all  agreeing  in 
general  characters.  One  of  these, 
the  L.  ivolhrchcvi,  is  given  by  Ca- 
banis  as  typical,  while  he  sepa- 
rates the  L.  hicolor  generically 
under  the  name  of  Bccolophus, 
as  having  a  rather  different  form 
of  crest,  stouter  bill  and  feet,  and 
longer  wings.  All  of  our  species, 
however,  vary  in  these  charac- 
ters, each  one  showing  a  different 
combination,  so  tliat  we  prefer  to 
consider  all  as  belonging  to  the 
same  genus  witli  P.  cristatuft. 

The  species,  all  nf  wliicli  have  the  under  parts  uniform  wliitisli,  may  be 
arranged  as  follows :  — 

L.  bicolor.  Above  plumbeous ;  forehead  black ;  crown  much  like  the  back.  Rah. 
Eastern  Province  United  States. 

L.  atricristatus.  Above  plumbeous ;  forehead  whitish ;  crown  black.  Hab.  East 
Mexico,  north  to  Rio  Grande. 

L.  inornatus.  Above  olivaceous;  forehead  and  crown  like  the  back.  Ildh.  South  of 
iliddle  and  Western  Provinces  of  United  States. 

L.  woll'weberi.  Sides  of  head  banded  black  and  white ;  crown  a^h ;  throat  Ijlack. 
Hab.    S.  Kocky  Mountains  of  United  States;  Mexico  to  Oaxaca. 


Lophnpliatifs  bicolor. 


i^  Lophophanes  bicolor,  Bonap. 

TTJFTED  TITMOUSE;  BLACK-FKOHTED  TITMOUSE. 

Parus  bicolor,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  12th  ed.  I,  1766,  3i0  (based  on  Pnrus  cristatits,  C.4tesbt, 
I,  pi.  Ivii).  —  Pr.  Max.  Cab.  Jour.  VI,  1858,  118.  Lophojilumes  bicolor.  Box.  List 
Birds  Europe,  1842.  —  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  384;  Review,  78.  —  Sclater, 
Catal.  1861,  14,  no.  87.  Bceolopkus  bicolor,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  I,  1850,  91  (type  of  genus). 
Loplwphnnts  missourictisis,  B.\IRD,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  384  (var.  from  Missouri  River). 

Figures:  AViLsox,  Am.  Orn.  I,  pl-  viii,  fig.  5. — Aud.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  pi.  ceoi  ;  Ib.  Birds 
Am.  II,  pl.  cxxv. 

Sr.  C:iAK.     Above  ashy ;  a  black  frontal  band.     Beneath  dull  whitish  ;  sides  browni.sh- 
chestnut,  of  more  or  less  intensit}-.     Length,  6.2.5  inches;  wing,  .3.17. 
Hab.     United  States,  from  Missouri  A'alley  eastAvard. 

Feathers  of  the  crown  elongated  into  a  flattened  crest,  wliich  extends  back 
as  far  as  the  occiput.  Bill  conical;  lower  edge  of  upper  mandible  nearly 
straight  at  the  base.     Fourtli  and  fifth  quills  equal  ;  tliird  a  little  sliorter 
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Lophophanes  inomatus. 


than  seventh  ;  second  rather  shorter  than  the  secondaries.  Tail  nearly  even, 
the  outer  about  .20  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  longest.  Upper  parts 
ash-color,  with  a  tinge  of  olivaceous.     Forehead  dark  sooty-brown.     The 

feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
and  crest  obscurely  streaked  with  lighter 
brown.  Under  parts  of  head  and  body, 
sides  of  head,  including  auriculars,  and  a 
narrow  space  above  the  eye,  dirty  yellow- 
ish-wliite,  tinged  with  brown;  purest  on 
the  side  of  head,  the  white  very  distinct 
in  the  loral  region,  and  including  the  tuft 
of  bristly  feathers  over  the  nostrils,  ex- 
cepting the  tips  of  those  in  contact  with 
the  bill,  which  are  blacki.sh.  The  sides  of  the  body  and  the  under  tail- 
coverts  are  tinged  witli  yellowish-brown.  Tlie  quills  and  tail-feathers  are 
edged  with  the  color  of  the  back,  without  any  whitish.  Bill  black.  Feet 
lead-color. 

.Specimens  from  the  West  are  larger,  the  colors  all  more  strongly 
marked. 

Habits.  The  Tufted  Titmouse  is  a  common  and  well-known  species  in 
the  Soxithern  States,  from  tlie  seaboard  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  north- 
ern limits  are  in  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  and  Kansas.  Farther  north  than 
this  its  occuiTence  appears  to  be  only  occasional  and  accidental.  The  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Audubon  that  they  are  found  in  the  Nortliern  States,  even  to 
Xova  Scotia,  was  evidently  a  mistake.  They  do  not  occur  in  Massaeliusetts, 
nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  they  been  met  witli  in  any  part  of  New 
England. 

Tliey  are  abundant  in  Xorthern  Georgia,  where,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  Gerhardt,  they  are  among  the  first  birds  to  breed,  having 
fledglings  fully  grown  as  early  ivs  the  first  of  May.  Dr.  AVoodliouse  found 
them  very  common  in  the  Indian  Territory,  but  none  of  the  other  explor- 
ing parties  met  with  it  farther  west,  where  it  is  replaced  by  its  kindred 
sjiecies. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  abundant  bird  in  Soutliern  Illinois,  where  it  is  resi- 
dent, being  excessively  numerous  in  winter,  and  in  that  season  often  a  posi- 
tive nuisance  from  their  impertinent  vehement  scolding  as  they  appear  to 
follow  the  hunter  in  troops  tlirough  the  woods.  In  winter  it  is  a  constant 
inliabitant  of  the  door-yards  and  sln-ubbery,  particularly  fruit-trees  in  tlie 
towns,  where  it  is  a.ssociated  with  the  Carolina  Chickadee  (Pcirus  caroli- 
nrnxis)  and  other  winter  birds,  but  exceeding  them  all  in  familiarity  and 
boldness.     (Ridgway.) 

Mr.  Nnttall,  who  never  met  with  this  bird  north  of  Pennsylvania,  found 
it  very-  common  in  the  winter  and  spring  in  the  Southern  States,  where  it 
displayed  all  the  habits  and  uttered  the  usual  notes  of  the  family.     In  the 
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dreariest  solitudes  of  the  Southern  States  these  birds  were  liis  constant  and 
amusing  companions.  Tlieir  sprightly  movements  and  their  varied  musical 
talents  made  it  e\en  more  peculiarly  interesting  at  a  time  when  all  the  other 
tenants  of  the  forest  were  silent.  The  notes  of  tliis  bird,  which,  when  ex- 
pressed  by  this  writer  on  paper,  seem  only  quaint  and  eccentric  articulations, 
were  characterized  by  him  as  lively,  cheering,  and  varied,  delivered  with  a 
delicacy,  energy,  pathos,  and  variety  of  e.xpression  to  which  it  was  far  beyond 
the  power  of  description  to  do  justice. 

These  notes,  at  times,  even  partook  of  the  high-echoing  and  clear  tones 
of  the  Oriole.  The  usual  song  of  tliis  Titmouse  is  presented  by  ]Mr.  Xuttall 
by  the  following  characteristics:  "  Whip4oraAilly-killy-ddy-ddy-dd-it-Uliica- 
dee-dcc,"  varied  with  " Kdi-tcc-did-did-did"  etc.,  etc.  Later  in  the  season, 
under  the  milder  influences  of  spring,  tliese  Titmice  pursued  the  insects  from 
branch  to  branch,  calling  restlessly  and  with  loud  and  echoing  voices,  ijcto- 
pefo-jxfo,  with  frecpient  (piaint  variations  too  numerous  to  be  repeated. 
Their  song  even  consisted  of  successions  of  playful,  pathetic,  or  querulous 
calls,  never  exhiljiting  any  trills  after  the  manner  of  the  Warblers,  yet  the 
compass  and  tones  of  their  voice,  their  capricious  variety,  and  their  general 
effect  are  described  as  quite  as  pleasing  as  the  more  exquisite  notes  of  our 
summer  songsters. 

■\Viien  wounded  this  Titmouse  resists  with  great  spirit  any  attempt  to  take 
him  alive,  luit  soon  becomes  tame  and  familiar  in  confinement,  suljsisting  on 
seeds,  Ijroken  nuts,  etc.  Impatient  of  restraint,  it  incessantly  attempts  to 
work  its  way  out  of  its  cage. 

The  general  habits  of  these  birds  correspond  closely  with  those  of  the  large 
family  to  which  they  belong.  They  move  usually  in  small  flocks  of  from 
five  to  ten  through  the  branches  of  trees  and  bushes  in  quest  of  insects, 
examiue  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  bark,  hang  on  the  under  side  of  small 
branches,  move  sideways  around  the  trunks  of  trees,  probe  the  openings  in 
acorns,  pine-cones,  nuts,  etc.,  for  its  food,  and  retain  apparently  the  family 
group  rintil  the  spring,  when  they  separate  into  pairs- 

One  of  these  birds  kept  in  confinement  by  Dr.  Bachman  of  Charleston 
was  in  the  habit  of  hiding  its  food  in  the  corner  of  its  cage,  in  a  small 
crevice,  anil  of  creeping  at  night  into  a  small  box,  where  it  lay  doubled  up 
like  a  ball  till  the  first  light  of  tlie  morning,  wlien  it  resumed  its  restless 
habits. 

Tiie  Tufted  Titmouse  passes  its  niglits  and  days,  when  the  weather  is  in- 
clement, in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trees  or  the  deserted  lioles  of  the  wood- 
peckers. In  such  places  it  also  builds  its  nests.  It  has  been  known  to  exca- 
vate a  hole  for  itself  even  in  liard  sound  wood.  Its  nest  is  simply  a  rude 
lining  of  the  selected  cavity,  composed  of  various  soft  and  warm  materials. 
In  this  are  deposited  from  six  to  eight  eggs.  But  a  single  brood  is  raised  in 
a  season.  The  young  birds,  as  soon  as  they  are  fledged,  hunt  in  (company 
with  their  parents,  and  remain  associated  witli  them  until  the  following 
12 
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spring.  The  eggs  of  this  bird  have  a  length  of  .75  of  an  inch  and  a  breadth 
of  .56.  TJiey  are  of  a  rounded  oval  in  shape,  and  are  thickly  sprinkled 
with  fine  rust-colored  dots,  intermingled  with  a  few  larger  markings  of  lilac, 
on  a  white  gronnd. 


Lophophanes  atricristatus,  Cassix. 

BLACK-TUFTED  TITMOUSE;   TEXAS  TITMOUSE. 

Panis  atrwrishdns,  Cassin,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Pliil.  V,  ISoO,  103,  ]il.  ii  (Ti'xas).  Lnplwplumcs 
(Uricristtdus,  Cassin,  111.  Birds  Texas,  etc.  I,  1853,  13,  pi.  iii.  —  Baihd,  Birds  N.  Am. 
1858,  385  ;  Review,  78.  —  CooPEU,  Birds  Cal.  I,  43. 

Sp.  OnAR.  Crest  very  long  and  pointed  (1.2.5  inches).  Above  a.«h-colored.  A  broad 
band  on  the  forehead  dirty  white,  rest  of  head  above,  with  crest,  l)lack,  tinged  with  ash 
on  the  sides.  Color  of  the  back  shading  insensilily  into  the  didl  a-sliy-whitc;  of  tlie  under 
parts.  Sides  of  body  pale  brownish-clicstnnt.  Female  with  the  crest  duller  black.  Iris 
dark  brown.     Length,  about  .5.25  inches ;  wing,  3.00. 

HaI!.  Valley  of  Rio  Grande,  south,  into  Mexico.  San  Antonio.  Texas.  Vera  Cruz, 
Sclater. 

This  .species  is  not  rare  in  Texas,  where  it  has  been  noticed  as  far  east  as 
San  Antonio. 

Habits.  So  far  as  known,  the  Black-crested  Titmouse  is  restricted  in  its 
distribution  to  tlie  valley  of  the  Ilio  (irandt;,  including  portions  of  Mexico 
and  Western  Texas.  It  was  first  met  with  in  the  latter  State  by  John  W. 
Audulion,  and  described  by  Mr.  Cassin  in  tlie  Troceedings  of  the  Pliiludeljiliia 
Academy. 

In  its  general  appearance  and  in  all  its  habits  it  is  mentioned  as  having 
so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  common  Tufted  Titmou.se  as  to  be  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  bird.  Dr.  AVoodliouse  met  with  this  species  near  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  in  March,  1851.  While  his  party  was  encamped  on  the  Ilio 
Salado  he  observed  these  birds  busily  engaged  in  capturing  insects  among 
the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.  Like  all  the  members  of  this  family, 
it  was  incessantly  in  motion  and  very  noisy.  Later  in  the  season,  on  the 
8th  of  May,  the  same  party,  wlien  encamped  on  the  Quihi,  again  found  this 
species  very  aliundant  among  the  oaks.  The  young  males,  then  fidly  grown, 
closely  resembled  the  adult  females,  both  wanting  the  black  crest  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  mature  male.  He  afterward  noticed  this  species  occurring  at 
intervals  along  his  route  as  fai-  as  the  liead  waters  of  the  Eio  San  Francisco 
in  New  Mexico.  He  observed  it  almost  exclu.sively  among  the  trees  that 
bordered  streams  of  water.  The  females  and  tlie  young  males  invariably  liad 
crests  of  the  same  cinereous  color  as  their  general  plumage,  but  in  the  latter 
slightly  tinged  with  brown.  They  occurred  in  small  parties,  were  ^•ery  lively 
and  sociable  in  their  habits,  and  in  their  general  appearance  and  even  in 
their  notes  so  very  closely  resembled  the  Eastern  species  as,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  it. 
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Dr.  Heermann,  in  liis  report  oir  the  birds  of  Lieutenant  Parke's  survey, 
mentions  having  first  observed  this  species  near  Fort  Clarke,  in  Texas,  where 
it  was  very  abundant  He  describes  it  as  sprightly  and  active  in  its  move- 
ments, searcliing  with  great  assiduity  for  insects  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark 
and  among  the  branches  of  trees.  AVhile  thus  engaged  it  keeps  up  a  chatter- 
ing note,  varied  with  an  occasional  low  and  plaintive  whistle.  Its  habits 
appeared  to  him  to  resemljle  most  those  of  the  common  Farm  atrmcpillus. 
Dr.  Heermann  states  that  it  builds  its  nest  in  the  hollow  of  trees,  and  tliat 
it  lays  from  twel\-e  to  sixteen  eggs.  He  does  not,  however,  say  that  he 
ever  met  with  its  eggs,  nor  does  he  give  any  description  of  them.  The  nest, 
he  states,  is  composed  of  fine  dry  grasses,  feathers,  wool,  mosses,  etc. 

General  Couch's  descrijjtion  of  this  species  and  its  habits  is  very  similar. 
He  observed  it  in  the  province  of  New  Leon,  in  Mexico,  where  he  found  it 
very  abundant  along  the  San  Juan  into  the  Sierra  JMadre.  He  describes  it 
as  a  very  lively  bird,  with  a  very  iierfect  wliistle  of  a  single  note. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Dresser  sought  very  diligently  for  its  nest  and  eggs  near 
San  Antonio  and  Houston,  in  Texas,  where  he  found  the  bird  very  common, 
and  wliere  he  was  sure  many  pairs  remained  to  breed,  but  its  nest  was  very 
hard  to  find,  and  the  birds  very  wary.  He  succeeded  in  finding  one  nest, 
in  a  hollow  tree,  near  the  head  springs  of  the  San  Antonio  Eiver,  Ijut  it 
contained  young.  The  nest  he  does  not  describe,  nor  does  he  mention  the 
number  of  young  it  contained. 


Lophophanes  inornatus,  Cassin. 

GKAY-TTJFTED  TITMOUSE  ;  CALIFORNIA  TITMOUSE. 

Parus  innrntilus,  G.v.mbel,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phil.  Aug.  1S45,  265  (ITppcr  California). — Ib. 
J.  A.  N".  Sc.  new  ser.  I,  lSi7,  S."),  pi.  vii.  Lophoplumes  iiwrnatus,  C.\.SSIN,  111.  1853, 
19.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  386  ;  Review,  78.  —  ScLATEK,  Catal.  1861,  14,  no. 
88.  —  Elliut,  niiist.  I,  pi.  iii.  — Cooper,  Birds  Cal.  I.  42. 

Sp.  Char.  Crest  elongated.  Color  above  olivaceou.s-ashy,  beneath  whitish.  Sides  of 
body  and  under  tail-coverts  very  faintly  tinged  with  brownish,  scarcely  appreciable. 
Sides  of  head  scarcely  different  from  the  crown.  Forehead  obscurely  whitish.  Length, 
5  inches  ;   wing,  2..'S.j. 

Hab.  Southern  United  States,  from  Rocky  Mountains  to  Pacific  ;  Western  Nevada 
(RiDGWAv).     W.  Arizona  (Coces). 

The  bill  and  feet  of  this  species  are  lead-color.  The  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  quills  are  longest ;  the  third  and  eighth  about  equal ;  the  second  is 
shorter  than  the  shortest  primaries.  The  lateral  tail-feathers  are  a  little 
shorter  than  the  others. 

A  specimen  from  Fort  Thorn  has  the  crest  longer  than  in  other  sjiecimens 
before  me,  measuring  l.'io  inches  from  base  of  lull  to  its  tip.  Tliis  may  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  male,  the  sexes  being  otherwise  alike. 
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Habits.  The  Gray  Titmouse  belongs  essentially  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
coming  eastward  only  as  far  as  the  hanks  of  the  Eio  Grande  iu  Texas.  It 
was  first  discovered  and  described  by  Dr.  Gambel,  iu  his  Birds  of  California. 
It  has  since  been  met  with  not  only  throughout  California,  but  also  in  all 
the  southern  portions  of  the  I'ocky  ilountaius,  in  New  Mexico,  and  from 
Mimbres  to  the  liio  Grande. 

Dr.  Woodhouse  met  with  this  species  in  the  San  Francisco  Mountains, 
near  tlie  Little  Colorado  Eiver,  New  IMexico.  He  found  it  very  abundant, 
feeding  among  the  tall  pines  iu  company  with  the  SUta  ixjijmaca,  S.  aculcatd, 
and  Parus  montanus. 

Dr.  Gambel  first  noticed  this  species  near  Monterey  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember. It  was  flitting  actively  about  among  the  evergreen  oaks  of  that 
vicinity  in  company  with  large  flocks  of  several  kindred  species.  They 
were  all  in  restless  acti\ity,  searching  every  branch  for  insects.  As  well 
as  he  could  distinguish  its  notes  among  those  of  the  busy  throng  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  observed  it,  they  appeared  to  resemble  very  closely  those 
of  the  common  P.  atTicapillus.  Upon  his  following  it  up,  it  would  utter  a 
loud  scolding  outcry,  erect  its  high  and  pointed  crest,  and  appear  as  angry 
as  possible  at  the  intrusion.  He  found  it  very  common,  fret^uenting  tall 
bushes  in  small  flocks,  searching  branches  of  low  trees,  uttering  weak  and 
slender  cries,  resembling  the  syllables  tste  ihlij-ih'iij. 

Dr.  Heermann  found  it  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  liirds  of  California, 
where  it  is  resident  throughout  the  year.  He  describes  their  notes  as 
possessing  an  almost  endless  variety,  so  mucli  so  that  he  was  repeatedly 
prompted  to  follow  it  as  a  new  species.  He  met  with  a  nest  of  this  bird  in 
a  deserted  woodpecker's  hole,  which  contained  young. 

Dr.  Cooper  has  met  with  this  species  in  February  near  San  Diego,  but 
not  on  the  Colorado.  They  seem  to  prefer  the  evergreen-oak  gi'o\es  toward 
the  middle  of  the  State,  but  are  not  found  in  the  higher  Sierra  Nevada. 
They  are  residents  throughout  the  year  in  the  evergreen  oaks  near  San 
Francisco.  He  adds  that  they  are  seen  in  small  parties,  scattered  about 
the  trees,  and  calling  to  each  other  with  a  variety  of  sweet  and  loud  notes, 
some  of  which  are  said  to  equal  those  of  our  best  singers.  It  also  has 
certain  powers  of  imitation  like  tlie  Eastern  crested  species  and  the  same 
cry  of  pUo-peto. 

It  feeds  on  acorns  as  well  as  insects,  and  often  goes  to  the  ground  in  search 
of  them.  It  cracks  the  acorns  with  it.s  h\\\,  and  hammers  at  bark  and  de- 
cayed wood  with  the  industry  of  a  woodpecker. 

Mr.  Eidgway  met  witli  tliis  species  among  the  pines  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  nowhere  in  abundance.  Among  the  cedars  it  was 
almost  the  only  bird  seen.  He  describes  its  manners  as  greatly  resembling 
those  of  the  other  species.  Its  notes,  though  differing  from  those  of  tlie 
Eastern  L.  Mcolor,  being  weaker  and  less  distinct,  retain  its  vehement  and 
characteristic  manner  of  utterance. 
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Lophophanes  wollweberi,   P.nxAr 

WOLLWEBER'S  TITMOUSE;  STRIPED-HEADED  TITMOUSE. 

Loplmiihancs  wuUtcibcri,  Box.  C.  K.  XXXI,  Sept.  ISoO,  478.  —  Wk.sti;ii.m.\.nn,  liijili-.  Dier- 
kunde,  III,  1851,  15,  plate.  —  Haiud,  Bink  N.  Am.  1858,  386,  ])\.  liii,  (ig.  1  ;  Ri'vinw, 
79.  —  ScLATEi;,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  299  (Oaxaca,  high  lauds). —  lis.  Catal.  ISGl,  14,  no.  89. 
—  CoopEK,  Birds  Cal.  I,  43.  Parus  auiicxm,  Ca.ssin,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  V,  Oct.  1850, 
1U3,  pi.  i.     Lvjjhofhanes  ijalcatus,  Cauanis,  Mus.  Hi;in.  1850,  1851,  90. 

Sp.  Guar.  Central  portion  of  crest  ash,  encircled  by  black,  commencing  as  a  frontal 
band,  and  pa-ssing  over  the  eye.  Chin,  throat,  and  a  line  from  behind  the  eye  and  curving 
round  the  auricular.^  to  the  throat  (bordered  behind  by  white),  as  also  .some  occipital 
feathers,  black.  A  white  line  from  above  the  eye  margining  the  crest,  with  the  olieeks 
below  the  eye  and  under  parts  generally  white.  A  black  half-collar  on  the  nape.  Upper 
parts  of  body  ashy.     Length,  about  4.50  ;  wing,  2.50. 

Had.  Soutliern  Eocky  Mountains  of  United  States,  and,  along  table-lands  through 
Mexico,  to  Oaxaca  (high  regions,  Sclateu).     Orizaba  (Alpine  regions,  Sum.). 

H-VBITS.  "Wollwiiber's  Titmouse,  .so  far  as  its  distrihutiou  is  known,  is 
a  bird  of  Western  Texas,  the  high  table-lands  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  whole 
of  New  Mexico.  It  was  described  by  Bonaparte  and  by  Cassin  nearly  simul- 
taneously, in  1850.  It  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  Lo2)liophancs 
cristatus  of  Europe. 

Although  comparatively  nothing  is  known  in  reference  to  the  specific  hab- 
its of  this  species,  they  may  be  very  readily  inferred  from  those  of  tlie  other 
members  of  this  genus,  whose  characteristics  are  all  so  well  marked  and  so 
uniform.  Dr.  Keunerly  is  the  only  one  of  our  naturalists  who  has  men- 
tioned meeting  the  species  in  its  living  form.  In  his  Report  upon  the  Birds 
of  Lieutenant  Whipple's  Survey  he  states  that  lie  found  it  in  tlic  thick  Inishes 
along  the  Pueblo  Creek.  Wlierever  noticed  it  was  constantly  in  motion, 
hopping  from  twig  to  twig  in  search  of  its  food.  He  also  found  it  among 
the  pines  of  the  Aztec  Mountains.  No  mention  is  made  of  its  nest  or  eggs, 
and  its  nidification  remauis  to  l3e  ascertained. 


Genus  PARUS,  Lixx^eus. 

Parus,  LlNN^EUS,  Syst.  Nat.  1735.     (Type,  P.  major.) 

Gen.  Cn.iR.  Head  not  crested.  Body  and  head  full.  Tail  moderately  long,  and  slightly 
rounded.  Bill  conical,  hot  very  stout ;  the  upper  and  under  outlines  very  gently  ami 
slightly  convex.  Tarsus  but  little  longer  than  middle  toe.  Head  and  neck  generally  black 
or  brown,  with  sides  white.     Nest  in  holes.     Eggs  white,  sprinkled  with  red. 

In  the  group,  as  defined  above,  are  embraced  several  genera  of  modern 
systematists.  Tlie  true  black-capped  American  Titmice  belong  to  the  section 
Facile  of  Kaup,  and  exhiljit  but  three  well-marked  forms ;  one,  P.  montamis, 
with  a  white  stripe  over  the  eye ;  one,  atriaqnUus,  without  it,  with  black 
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head;  ami  one,  hndsoniciis,  also  without  it,  anil  witli   Innwii    licad.     The 
species  may  he  arranged  as  follows:  — 

1.   Head  and  neck,  above  and  beneath,  Wade ;  their  sides  white. 

A.   A  liroad  wliitc  stripe  above  the  eye,  meeting  across  forehead. 

1.  P.  montanus.  Edges  of  wiiig-covcrts,  secondaries,  and  tail  scarcely 
paler  than  general  tint  above.  Beneath  ashy-whitish,  medially.  Wing, 
2.85;  tail,  2.50;  bill  (along  cnhiien),  .50 ;  tarsus,  .09;  middle  toe,  .43  ; 
wing-formula,  4  =  5,  3  -=6,  7,  2;  graduation  of  tail,  .18.  JIab.  Moun- 
tain regions  of  Middle  and  Western  United  States. 

B<   No  white  stripe  above  the  e3'e. 

a.  Tail  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  wing.     Conspicuous  white  edgings  to 
wing-covert,«,  secondaries,  and  tail-feathers. 

2.  P.  atricapillus. 

Dorsal  region  yellowish-cinereous,  wings  and  tail  purer  ash;  sides  light 
ochraceous.  White  edgings  of  tail-feathers  not  margining  their  ends. 
Wing,  2.60;  tail,»2.G0;  bill,  .40;  tarsus,  .02;  middle  toe,  30;  wing- 
formida,  4,  5,  G,  3,  7,  8,  2  =  9;  graduation  of  tail,  .30.  (12,8.')1  ^, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.)  Ilab.  Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  north  of 
about  39° var.   atricajii I /  us. 

Dorsal  region  and  sides  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  yellowish  tinge; 
white  edgings  of  tail-feathers  p.issing  around  their  ends.  Beneath 
whitish.  Wing,  2.75;  tail,  2.80 ;  eulmen,  .35  ;  tarsus,  .65 ;  middle  too, 
.40 ;  wing-formula,  5,  4  =  0,  3  =  7,  8,  2  =  9;  graduation  of  tail, 
.50.  (.3704^?  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.)  Ilab.  Regionof  Missouri  River 
and  Rocky  Mountains var.   scptentr  ionaUs. 

Colors  as  in  atricapillus,  but  much  darker.  Beneath  more  ochraceous. 
Wing,  2.40;  tail,  2.50;  eulmen,  .40;  tarsus,  .60;  middle  toe,  .40;  wing- 
formula,  4th,  5th,  and  Gth  equal,  3  =  7,  2  =  10;  graduation  of  tail,  .2.5. 
(67li2  $  ?  Fort  Vancouver,  Washington  Territory.)  Hab.  Pacific  Prov- 
ince of  North  America         var.   occideii  Id  I !.i. 

b.  Tail  .shorter  than  wing;  no  conspicuous  white  edgings  to  wings  and  tail. 

3.  P.  meridionaliB.'  Beneath  ashy  (nearly  dark  as  upper  surface), 
whitish  medially.  Wing,  2.00;  tail,  2.20;  eulmen,  .40;  tarsus,  .03; 
middle  toe,  .40;  wing-formula,  4,  5,  6,  3  =  7,  2  =  10;  graduation  of 
tail,  .10.     (10,20:i,  Mexico.)     Ilab.   Eastern  Mexico. 

4.  P.  carolinensia.  Beneath  pale  soiled  ochraceous-whitish,  scarcely 
lighter  medially.  Wing,  2..55 ;  tail,  2.30 ;  eulmen,  .35 ;  tarsus,  .53 ; 
middle  toe,  .38  ;  wing-formula,  5,  4,  6,  7,  3,  8,  2  =  9  ;  graduation 
of  tail,  .10.  (706  <y,  Wiushington,  D.  C.)  Eab.  Eastern  Province  of 
United  States,  south  of  about  40°. 

2.   Head  and  neck,  above  and  beneath,  broivn,  the  throat  darkest ;  their  sides  white. 

C.  Back,  scapulars,  rump,  and  sides  rusty-chestnut. 

5.  P.  rufescens.  Side  of  neck  pure  wliite.  Wing,  2.35  ;  tail,  2.00 ; 
tarsus,  .61  ;  middle  toe,  .10.  Tail  scarcely  graduated.  Hah.  Pacific 
coast  of  North  America. 

D.  Back,  etc.,  grayish  or  ochraceous  brown. 

0.    P.  hudaouicus.      Side  of  neck  grayish.      Back,  etc.,  smoky-gr.ay. 

'   I'lirasnicridioiudi'!,  .Sci-atkii,  I'.  Z.  S.  185C,  293.  —  li.MKi),  K<'V.  81. 
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Silk's  (liii'k  nisl.y-browii.     AViiijr,  2A!> ;   tail,  2.45;  tar.iii.s,  .02;   miiliUc 

toe,  .35;  griuliiatidii  of  tail,  ..'iO.     (17,H>1,  IIalifa.\,  N.  S.)     /f<th.   Arctic 

Amorica;  .■ioulli  to  iioi'tlu'ru  lioumlary  of  the  United  States  (e.xeept  to 

westward). 

7.  P.  sibiricus.'      Sid(^  ol'  ueek  white.     Baelc,  etc.,  rusty  ochracuous- 

firay.     .Sides   nisty   oehraccous.     Wing,   2.70;    tail,  2.80;    tarsus,  .00; 

ndddle  toe,  .30;   graduation  of  lail,  .iin.      I/nl).    Europe. 


Parus  montanus,  Gamt!ki,. 

MOUNTAIN  CHICKADEE:    WHITE-BROWED  CHICKADEE. 

Parus  mmUaviis,  (Iamuki,,  I'r.  A.  N.  S.  I'lula.  April,  l.Sl:i,  'i.";!) ;  .lourn.  A.  N.  Sc.  '2d 
Soric's,  I,  1847,  «.''),  pi.  viii,  I'.  1.  -Baiud,  15.  N.  A.  IS.'iS,  394;  Keviow  Am.  IJ.  1,  1804, 
8'2.  —  Ki.i.ior,  llhist.  —  Coopnit,  IHrdsCul.  I,  4(i. 

Sp.  Ciiau.  Head  ami  neck  above,  with  under  part  of  head  and  throat,  glossy  black ; 
forehead,  stripe  above  the  cyo  and  band  below  it,  involving  the  auriculars,  whit(\  These 
stripes  endjracing  between  them  a  black  band  through  the  eye  and  coiilliiciit  with  I  lii^  lilack 
of  tlie  head.  Above  ashy;  beneath  similar,  but  paler;  the  upper  part  ollircast  ami  uiiddlo 
line  of  belly  white.     Length  about  5  inches;  wing,  2.00;  tail,  2.40. 

IIai!.     Mountain  region  of  Middle  .■\ml  Western  Uniteil  States. 

IlAniTS.  Tlio  Moiiiiiaiu  Cliickadci^  was  first  met  witli  hy  Dr.  Oanibcl  in 
jciiiniuyiiii;-  westward  from  Santa  I'Y',  in  New  Mexico,  and  I'rom  tlience  was 
I'lMiiiil  in  all  the  rano'os  id'  the  Rocky 
M(uintains  nearly  to  California.  Its 
notes  anil  habits  are  said  to  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  common  Chick- 
adee, bnt  weaker  and  more  varied.  It 
keeps  more  in  low  luislics,  where  it 
moves  from  Inandi  to  lnanrli  with 
iintirinj,'  activity,  searclnnu  each  nii- 
ntttely  for  small  insects.  It  also  i're- 
quently  descends  ti)  llie  oi-mnid  to 
]iick  u|i  small  seeds.  W'liile  (liiis  oc- 
cu]iied  it  will  occasionally  slop,  look 
round,  and,  ntteriiiir  a.  slender /('-^/('-(A-,  and  I  lien  its  usual  mA^i,  to-dc-ik-dait, 
will  lly  to  auiithel-  hush. 

On  tiu^  Rio  Colorado  they  kept  childly  among  the  cotton-wood  trees  that 
grew  along  its  hanks,  and  its  fannliar  notes  were  almost  the  oidy  sounds 
heard.  They  were  observed  in  large  and  busy  Hocks  along  the  smaller 
streams  in  comjiany  with  the  Least  Tit  and  the  Re.guH.  Dr.  Gand^el  did 
not  find  them,  however,  so  abundant  on  the  California  sid(>s  of  the  ridge, 
where  other  sjiecies  took  their  ]ilace. 

1  M-.  Ilcerniaim  found  this  Tit  l^(Hl^e  abundant   among   the  mountains  sur- 

1  Parus  sibh-km,  Gmki..  S.  N.  17S8,  p.  1013. 
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roiuuling  the  Volcano  in  the  soiitliern  mines,  and  subsequently  met  with 
them  on  the  summit  of  the  Tejon  Pass.  He  tlnuks  their  notes  and  habits 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  atricapillus.  Dr.  Suckley  obtained  a  single 
specimen  at  Fort  Dalles,  but  regarded  it  as  extremely  rare  in  that  locality. 

Dr.  Woodhouse  found  it  quite  alnmdant 
in  tlie  San  Francisco  Mountains  of  New 
Mexico,  where  it  was  feeding  among  the 
tall  pines  in  company  with  kindred 
species. 

Mr.  Eidgway  found  this  species  in 
great  abundance  among  the  pines  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  as  well  as  in  all  the  exten- 
sive cedar-groves  on  the  mountains  to 
Parus  lonmnus.  ^he  eastward.     Around  Carson  City  this 

species  was  found  throughout  the  win- 
ter. In  its  manners  and  notes,  particularly  the  latter,  it  was  hardly  distin- 
guisliable  from  P.  caroiiwcnsis.  The  notes  are  described  as  louder  and  more 
distinct,  though  their  calls  in  spring  are  rather  less  clearly  articulated. 


Parus  atricapillus,  Lixn. 

EASTERN  CHICKADEE;   BLACK-CAPPED  TITMOUSE. 

Parus  atricapillits,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  341  (based  on  Parus  atricapillus  canadensis, 
BitissoN,  III,  553,  tab.  xxix,  fig.  1).  —  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  390;  Review,  80. 
—  ScLATER,  Catal.  1861,  13,  no.  80.  —  Dall  &  Bannister  (Alaska).  — Samukls,  182. 
Paxilc  alricapilla,  Bon.  Consp.  1850,  230.     Parus  paluslris,  Nutt.  Man.  I,  1832,  79. 

Figured  by  Ai-ni-BON,  Wilson,  etc. 

Sp.  Ciiah.  Second  quill  .is  long:  as  the  .secondaries.  Tail  very  .'lisrbtly  rouiidi'd  :  lateral 
feathers  al)0ut  .10  shorter  than  middle.  Bai-k  brownish-ashy.  Top  ol'  head  and  throat 
black,  sides  of  head  between  them  white.  Beneath  whitish;  brownish-white  on  the  .sides. 
Sides  of  outer  tail-feathers,  some  of  primaries,  and  secondaries  conspicuously  margined 
with  white.    Length,  5.00;  wing,  2.50;  tail,  2.50. 

IIab.    Eastern  North  America,  north  of  39th  parallel. 

In  this  species  the  first  ({uill  is  spurious  ;  tlie  fourth  quill  is  longest ;  the 
fifth  and  sixth  successively  a  little  shorter ;  the  third  is  about  equal  to,  or  a 
little  shorter  than,  the  eighth ;  the  second  is  a  very  little  longer  than  tlie 
secondaries.  The  tail  is  a  little  rounded,  tlie  innermost  feather  longest,  tlie 
rest  successively  a  little  shorter.  The  greatest  difference  in  length  of  tail- 
feathers  amounts  to  ..30  of  an  incli. 

Tlie  entire  crown,  from  the  bill  to  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  coming 
down  on  tlie  sides  to  the  lower  level  of  the  eye,  is  pure  black,  altlmiigli  the 
edge  alone  of  the  lower  eyelid  is  of  this  color.     A  second  Ijlack  patch  begins 
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at  the  lower  mandible  and  occupies  the  entire  under  surface  of  the  head  and 
throat,  liut  not  extending  as  far  Jjack  witliin  a  ([uartta-  of  an  inch  as  that  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck.  The  space  l>etweeu  these  two  patches,  on  the 
sides  of  the  head  and  neck,  is  white,  this  color  extending  along  the  black  of 
the  back  of  the  neck  as  far  as  its  truncated  extremity,  liut  not  bordering  it 
behind.  The  middle  of  the  breast  and  belly,  as  far  as  the  vent,  is  dull 
white,  that  immediately  l>eliind  the  lilack  of  the  throat  a  little  clearer.  The 
sides  of  the  breast  and  body  under  the  wings,  with  the  under  tail-coverts, 
are  pale,  dull  brownish-white.  The  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  are 
of  a  dirty  bluish-ash,  washed  with  yellowish-brown,  especially  on  the  rump. 
The  wings  are  brown ;  the  outer  edges  of  the  third  to  the  seventh  primaries 
narrowly  edged  with  whitish ;  the  innermost  secondaries  more  broadly  and 
conspicuously  edged  with  the  same  ;  larger  coverts  edged  with  dirty  whitish. 
Outer  webs  of  tail-feathers  edged  with  white,  purest  and  occupying  half  the 
web  in  the  external  one,  narrowing  and  less  clear  to  the  central  feathers,  the 
basal  portions,  esjiecially,  assuming  miire  the  color  of  the  liack. 

Habits.  The  common  Ciiickadee  or  l>lack-cai)ped  Titmouse  is  so  well 
known  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  United  States  as  to  be  gen- 
erally accepted,  by  common  consent,  as  the  typical  representati\'e  of  its 
numerous  family.  Until  recently  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  universally 
distributed  over  the  continent,  and  while  this  is  now  questioned,  it  is  not 
quite  clear  where  its  limits  occur.  In  Eastern  Maine  the  Pants  hudsotiicus 
and  this  species  meet.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  it  crosses  the  northern 
limits  of  P.  carolinensu,  and  in  tlie  northern  Mississippi  Valley  it  mingles 
with  the  var.  septentrio7ud'is.  It  remains  to  be  ascertained  how  far  the 
species  exceeds  these  bounds. 

A  few  individuals  of  this  species  were  observed  by  Mr.  Dall,  Decemlier 
12,  at  Nulato,  where,  however,  it  was  not  common.  They  were  also  ob- 
tained by  Biseholf  at  Sitka  and  Kodiak. 

As  in  very  many  essential  respects  the  wIkjIc  family  of  P<iri<hr  arc  alike 
in  their  characteristics  of  habits,  their  manner  of  collecting  food,  their  rest- 
less, unea.sy  movements,  the  similarity  of  their  cries,  their  residence  in  hol- 
low trees  or  branches,  and  their  nesting  in  similar  places,  with  the  exception 
only  of  a  few  species  that  construct  their  own  pouch-like  nests,  we  have 
taken  the  best  known  as  the  common  point  of  comparison.  Except  in  the 
variations  in  plumage,  the  points  of  difference  are  never  great  or  very 
noticeable. 

In  Xew  England  the  Black-Cap  is  one  of  our  most  common  and  familiar 
birds.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cakiis,  ]Mr.  Boardman  speaks  of  it  as  resident  and 
abundant.  The  writer  did  not  meet  with  it  in  Xova  Scotia,  nor  even  in  the 
islands  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  tlie  hudsonicus  is  a  common  bird. 

It  Ls  a  resident  species,  nesting  early  in  ]\Iay,  and  having  full-fledged  nest- 
lings early  in  June.  While  it  seems  to  prefer  tlie  edges  of  woods  as  best 
affording  the  means  of  food  antl  .shelter,  it  liy  no  means  coidines  itself  to 
13 
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these  localities,  not  only  appearing  familiarly  arouml  tlie  dwellings  in  the 
winter  season,  but  also  occasionally  breeding  in  open  and  exposed  places. 
A  hollow  post  of  a  fence  in  the  midst  of  open  cultivated  fields,  a  decayed 
stump  near  the  side  of  a  public  highway,  a  hollow  log  iu  a  frequented  farm- 
yard, and  even  the  side  of  an  inhabited  dwelling,  are  localities  these  birds 
have  been  known  to  select  iu  which  to  rear  their  young.  In  the  winter 
they  not  unfreipiently  extend  their  visits,  in  search  of  food,  into  the  very 
heart  of  large  and  crowded  cities,  where  they  seem  as  much  at  home  and  as 
free  from  alarm  as  in  tlie  seclusion  of  the  forest,  searching  ewvy  crack  \\here 
insect  larvaj  or  eggs  can  be  hid.  On  one  occasion  a  pair  had  built  its  nest 
over  a  covered  well  which  connects  with  the  dwelling  by  a  side  door,  through 
which  water  was  drawn  at  all  hours  of  the  day  liy  means  of  buckets  and  a 
rope,  the  wlieel  for  which  was  in  close  proximity  to  their  nest.  They  mani- 
fested, however,  no  uneasiness,  and  even  after  the  young  were  ready  to  Hy, 
the  whole  family  would  return  to  tlie  place  for  slielter  at  niglit  and  during 
inclement  weather. 

Their  courage  and  devotion  to  their  young  is  a  remarkable  trait  with  the 
wdiole  race,  and  with  none  more  tlian  with  tlie  present  species.  On  one 
occasion  a  Black-Cap  was  seen  to  fly  into  a  rotten  stump  near  tlie  roadside 
in  ]5rookline.  The  stump  was  so  much  decayed  that  its  top  was  readily 
broken  off  and  the  nest  exposed.  The  mother  refused  to  leave  until  forcibly 
taken  off  by  the  hand,  and  twice  returned  to  the  nest  when  thus  removed, 
and  it  was  only  by  holding  her  in  the  hand  that  an  o]i])ortunity  was  given 
to  ascertain  there  were  seven  young  liirds  in  iier  nest.  She  made  no  com- 
plaints, uttered  no  outcries,  but  resolutely  and  devotedly  thrust  herself  be- 
tween her  nestlings  and  the  seeming  danger.  When  released  she  immedi- 
ately  flew  back  to  them,  covered  them  under  her  sheltering  wings,  and  looked 
up  ill  the  face  of  her  tormentors  with  a  ipiiet  and  resolute  courage  that  could 
not  be  surpassed. 

The  nest  of  the  Chickadee  is  usually  a  warm  and  soft  felted  mass  of  the 
hair  and  fur  of  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  downy  feathers,  fine  diy  grasses  and 
mosses,  lining  the  cavity  iu  which  it  is  placed  and  contracting  it  into  a  deep 
and  purse-like  opening  if  the  cavity  be  larger  than  is  necessary.  Usually  the 
site  selected  is  already  in  existence,  and  only  enlarged  or  altered  to  suit  the 
wishes  of  the  pair.  But  not  unfrequently,  at  some  pains,  they  will  exca- 
vate an  opening  for  themselves,  not  only  in  decaying  wood,  but  even  into 
limljs  or  trunks  that  are  entirely  sound. 

These  birds  in  winter  collect  around  the  camps  of  the  log-cutters,  become 
very  tame,  and  seek  on  all  occasions  to  share  with  their  occuiiants  their  food, 
often  soliciting  their  portion  with  plaiiiti\-e  tones.  Though  nearly  om- 
nivorous in  the  matter  of  food,  they  prefer  insects  to  e\'erything  else,  and 
the  amount  of  good  conferred  by  them  on  the  farmers  and  the  owners  of 
woodlands  in  the  destruction  of  insects  in  all  their  forms  —  egg,  caterpillar, 
larva,  or  imago — -must  be  very  great.     No  chrysalis  is  too  large  to  resist 
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their  penetrating'  lull,  and  no  c^ga  so  wuU  liiililcu  tiiat  they  cannot  find  thoni 
out.  I  ha\  o  known  one  to  attack  anil  tly  oil'  with  the  chrysalis  of  a  "  Woolly- 
bear"  or  salt-marsh  caterjiillar  [Lcucnixtia  acra'a).  When  thus  foraging  for 
their  food  tliey  seem  totally  uncouscious  of  the  near  presence  of  man,  and 
unmindful  of  what  is  passing  around  them,  so  intent  are  tliey  upon  the 
object  of  their  pursuit. 

The  notes  of  tlie  Chickadee  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  sounds  and  combi- 
nations. As  they  roam  through  the  country  in  small  flocks  in  quest  of  food, 
their  refrain  is  a  continued  and  lively  succession  of  varying  notes  sounding 
like  a  quaint  chant.  When  annoyed  by  any  intrusion,  their  cry  is  louder 
and  harsher.  Tliey  are  rarely"  thus  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  man,  and 
even  when  tlieir  nest  is  approached  by  him  they  present  only  a  passive  and 
silent  resistance.  Not  so  when  a  cat  or  a  S([uirrel  is  observed  in  unwelcome 
vicinity.  These  are  pursued  with  great  and  noisy  pertinacity  and  hoarse 
cries  of  dd[i,  ddij,  ddij,  in  which  they  are  often  joined  by  others  of  the  same 
species. 

So  far  as  we  have  observed  them,  they  are  apparently  affectionate,  gentle, 
and  loving  to  each  other.  We  utterly  discredit  the  accusation  that  they 
will  treacherously  beat  out  the  brains  of  feeble  birds  of  their  own  race.  It 
is  unsupported  by  testimony,  and  in  tlie  instance  cited  by  Wilson  he  gives 
no  evidence  that  this  injury  may  not  have  been  done  by  some  other  species, 
and  not  by  one  of  its  own  kindred. 

Their  nest  is  usually  near  the  ground,  and  the  number  of  eggs  rarely 
if  ever  exceeds  eight.  They  are  said  to  liave  two  broods  in  the  season, 
but  this  statement  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  their  continued  presence 
after  June  in  small  flocks,  evidently  the  parents  and  their  first  and  only 
brood,  who  apparently  remain  togetlier  nine  or  ten  months. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  vary  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  distribution  and 
number  of  the  reddish-brown  markings  with  which  their  white  ground  is 
more  or  less  sprinkled.  In  some  they  are  chiefly  gathered  in  a  ring  about 
the  larger  end ;  in  others  they  are  distributed  over  the  entire  egg.  Their 
eggs  are  smaller  and  a  little  less  spherical  in  shape  than  those  of  the  acptcii- 
Irioiialis,  averaging  .58  by  .47  of  an  inch. 


Parus  atricapillus,  \ar.  septentrionalis,  ITvuris. 

LONG-TAILED  CHICKADEE. 

Parus  septcntrioimlis,  IIahris,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  II,  1S43,  300. — C.\ssiN,  lUu.st.  I,  1853,  17, 
80,  1)1.  xiv.  —  BaiuI),  Biiils  N.  Am.  1858,  389  ;  Review,  79.  —  Sul.vtki!,  Catal.  1861, 
14,  no.  82.  Parus  septentrionalis,  var.  albescens,  Baikii,  Bird.s  N.  Am.  1858,  x.v.^cvii. 
?  Parm  alriaipillus.  Pi:.  JIax.  Cab.  Jour.  VI,  1858,  119. 

Sp.  CnAU.     Length  about  ."j.rjO  inches;   win?,  2.70;   tail  al)out  ^  inches.     Heafl  above 
and  below  black,  separated  by  wliite  nn  the  .sides  oC  the  head  ;  back  browni.sh-asli.     Be- 
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neath  white,  tinged  with  pale  brownish-white  on  the  sides.     Outer  tail-feathers,  primaries, 
and  secondaries  broadly  edged  with  white,  involving  nearly  the  whole  outer  web  of  outer 
tail-feather.     Tail  much  graduated ;  the  outer  feather  about  .50  of  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  middle.     Second  quill  about  as  long  as  tlie  secondaries. 
H.\B.     Region  of  Missouri  River  to  Rockj'  Mountains. 

This  race  is  veiy  similar  to  tlie  P.  atricapiUus,  l)ut  differs  from  it 
somewhat  as  atricapill'us  does  from  carolincnsis.  Its  size  is  much  greater; 
the  tail  proportionally  longer,  and  much  more  graduated  ;  the  white  of 
wing  and  tail  purer  and  more  extended.  The  bill  aj^pears  to  be  stouter 
and  more  conical.  The  back  has,  perhaps,  a  little  more  yellowish.  The 
spurious  or  first  primary  is  larger. 

It  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  retain  this  as  a  species  distinct  from 
atricapiUus,  iu  view  of  the  insensible  gradation  from  cue  form  to  the  other ; 
and  it  may  be  looked  upon,  with  scarcely  a  doubt,  as  simply  a  long-tailed 
Western  variety  of  the  common  si)ecies.  P.  occiJcntalis,  and,  probably,  even 
P.  carol immsis,  may  even  fall  under  tlie  same  category,  their  peculiarities 
of  color  and  size  being  precisely  such  as  would  a  j^riori  be  expected  from 
their  geographical  distribution. 

Habits.  The  Long-tailed  Titmouse  ayipears  to  have  an  extended  distribu- 
ti(ju  lietweeu  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  th(.'  Itocky  Mountains,  i'roui  Texas 
into  the  British  Possessions,  specimens  having  been  received  from  Fort 
Simpson  and  Lake  Winnipeg.  Among  the  notes  of  the  late  Eobert  Ken- 
nicott  is  one  dated  Lake  Winnipeg,  June  6,  mentioning  the  dissection  of  a 
female  of  this  species  found  to  contain  a  full-sized  egg.  A  memorandunr 
made  by  Mr.  Eoss,  dated  at  Fort  William,  ]May  15,  speaks  of  this  bird 
as  abundant  at  Fort  Simpson,  from  August  until  November,  the  last  having 
been  seen  November  10.  One  was  shot,  June  2,  on  Winnijjeg  River,  "a 
female,  who  was  about  to  lay  her  egg." 

In  regard  to  its  distinct  individual  history  but  little  is  as  yet  known.  It 
was  discovered  and  first  described  liy  the  late  Edward  Harris,  of  New  Jersey, 
who  accompanied  ^Ir.  Audubon  in  his  expedition  to  the  upjier  branches  of 
the  ]Missouri  liiver,  and  wlio  oljtained  this  bird  on  the  Yellowstone,  about 
tliirty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  on  the  26th  of  July.  He 
describes  its  notes  as  similar  to  tliose  of  the  common  utrimplUns,  but  less 
harsh  and  querulous,  and  more  liquid  in  their  utterance.  Subsequently 
specimens  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Kern,  artist  to  the  exploring  expedition 
tmder  Fremont  in  1840. 

It  is  the  largest  species  of  this  genus  in  America.  In  its  breeding-habits 
it  is  not  different  from  the  Eastern  representatives.  Mr.  B.  F.  Goss  found 
this  species  breeding  abundantly  at  Neosho  Falls,  in  Kansas.  They  nest  in 
decayed  stumps,  hollow  trees,  branches,  logs,  etc.,  after  the  manner  of  the 
atricapiUus.  The  excavation  is  usually  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  even 
more,  in  depth.  The  nest  is  warmly  made  of  a  loose  soft  felt  composed  of 
the  fur  and  fine  hair  of  small  quadnqieds,  feathers,  and  the  finer  mosses. 
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The  eggs,  usually  five,  occasionally  eight,  iu  number,  are  of  a  rounded 
oval  sliajje,  measuring  .lil)  by  .51)  of  an  im-ii.  They  have  a  pure  iluU-white 
ground,  and  the  entire  egg  is  very  uniformly  and  pretty  thickly  covered 
with  fine  markings  and  small  blotches  of  red  and  reddish-brown  iuter- 
iniugied  with  a  few  dots  of  purplish. 


Parus  atricapillus,  \;n   occidentalis,  Baird. 

WESTERN  CHICKADEE. 

Parus  occiileiitrti is,  B.vini),  Binls  X.  Am.  1858,  391  (W.  Territory) ;  Review,  81. — Si-lateu, 
Catal.  1861,  14,  no.  82.  —  Elliht,  lUust.  1,  pi.  viii.  —  Cooper,  Birds  Cal.  I,  l.i. 

Sp.  Cu.\r.  Tarsi  lengtliened.  Tail  graduated;  outer  feather  about  .25  of  an  inuli  shorter 
than  the  middle.  Above  dark  brownish-ash  ;  head  and  neck  above  and  below  black,  sepa- 
rated on  the  sides  by  white ;  beneath  hght,  dirty,  rusty  yellowish-brown,  scarcely  whiter 
along  the  middle  of  body.  Tail  and  wings  not  quite  so  much  edged  with  whitish  as  in  P. 
atricapillus.     Length  about  4.75 ;  wing,  2.40  ;  tail,  2.40. 

Hae.    Northwest  coast  region  of  the  United  States. 

This  race  is  of  the  same  size  as  P.  atricapillus,  and  resembles  it  in  its 
markings  ;  'the  ashy  of  the  back  is,  howevei',  washed  with  a  darker  shade 
of  yellowish-brown.  The  brown  of  the  under  parts  is  so  much  darker  as  to 
cause  the  predominant  color  there  to  be  a  pale  yellowish-brown,  instead 
of  brownish-white.  The  fourth  quill  is  longest ;  the  fifth  and  si.xth  a  little 
shorter  than  the  third  ;  the  second  is  abciut  as  long  as  the  secondaries.  The 
tail  is  rounded,  rather  nrore  so  than  in  most  atricapillus,  the  difference  iu  the 
lengths  of  the  feathers  anioanthig  to  about  .25  of  an  inch.  Tlie  amount 
of  light  margining  to  the  quills  and  tail-feathers  is  much  as  in  atricapillus, 
but  rather  less,  perhaps,  on  the  tail. 

This  seems  to  be  the  Pacific  coast  representative  of  the  P.  atricapillus, 
as  scptcntrionalis  belongs  to  the  middle  region,  corresponding  in  its  differ- 
ences with  otlier  Western  representatives  of  Eastern  species. 

Habits.  Dr.  Cooper,  in  his  Birds  of  Washington  Territory,  says  of 
this  variety:  "The  conuuou  Black-capped  Chickadee,  so  abundant  in  tlie 
Eastern  States,  is,  in  Washington  Territory,  represented  by  the  AVestern 
Titmouse,  frequenting  the  low  thickets  and  trees,  where  it  is  always  busily 
employed  seeking  food."  He  observed  its  nest  near  Paget  Sound,  l)urrowed 
in  soft  rotten  wood.  Dr.  Suckley  found  it  quite  abundant  in  tlie  valley  of 
the  Willamette,  and  also  at  Fort  Vancouver  during  winter.  In  habits  it 
closely  resembles  the  Black-Cap  of  tlie  Eastern  States. 

It  is  chietly  found  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  visiting  the 
northern  part  of  California  in  winter,  when  it  is  also  abundant  near  the 
Columbia  lUver.  At  this  season  it  is  generally  found  among  the  deciduous 
trees  along  streams  and  oak  groves,  seeking  its  food  among  the  branches. 
It  feeds  on  seeds  and  insects,  and  is  very  foud  of  fresh  meat,  fat,  and  crumbs 
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of  bread.  They  migrate  but  little,  remaining  at  the  Columbia  liiver  even 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  The  eggs  are  as  yet  unkncjwn,  but 
■without  doubt  they  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Eastern  species. 


Parus  carolinensis,  Aidubon. 

SOUIHEBN  CHICEASES. 

Parus  carol iiten-tis,  Arn.  Orn.  Biug.  II,  1834,  474,  jil.  clx.  — Ib.  Birds  Am.  II,  1841,  15*2, 
pi.  cxxrii.  —  B.\ii!r>,  Biids  N.  Am.  1858,  392  ;  Review,  81.  —  Scl.vtek,  Catal.  1861, 
13,  no.  81.     I'axilc  carolinensiti,  Bos.  Consp.  1850,  230. 

Sp.  Char.  Second  quill  appreciably  longer  than  secondaries.  Tail  very  little  rnnnded. 
Length  about  4.50  inches ;  wing  less  than  2.50 ;  tail,  2.40.  Back  brownish-ash.  Head 
above,  and  throat,  black,  separated  on  sides  of  head  by  white.  Beneath  white ;  brownish- 
white  on  sides.     Outer  tail-feathers,  jirimaries,  and  secondaries,  not  edged  with  white. 

Hab.  South  Atlantic  and  gulf  region  of  United  States,  north  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
Texas  and  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  north  to  Central  Illinois  ;  the  only  species  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  latter  State. 

This  species  is,  in  general,  rather  smaller  than  P.  atricapillus,  although 
the  tail  and  wing  appear  to  be  of  much  the  same  size.  The  body  and  leet 
are,  iiowever,  smaller,  and  the  extent  of  wing  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
less.     The  bill  is  apparently  shorter  and  stouter. 

The  j)rimaries  are  proportionally  and  absolutely  considerably  longer  than 
the  secondaries  in  the  present  species,  the  diflerence  being  .5.5  of  an  inch, 
instead  of  .45.     The  tail  is  rather  more  rounded,  the  feathers  narrower. 

The  tail  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  wing,  instead  of  longer  ;  the 
black  of  the  throat  extends  much  farther  back,  is  more  dense  and  more 
sharply  defined  behind,  than  in  atj-icajnlhis.  Taking  into  view  these  dif- 
ferences, and  others  of  color,  we  feel  justified  in  retaining  this  as  ti  species 
distinct  from  atrkccpiUus,  and,  in  fact,  having  huridionalis  as  its  nearest 
relatix'e  (see  Synoptical  Table).  Both  this  species  and  atricajnllics  are  found 
together  in  the  Middle  States,  each  preserving  its  characteristics. 

Habits.  South  of  the  once  ftimous  line  of  Mason  and  Dixon  this  smaller 
counter[iart  of  tlie  Chickadee  seems  to  entirely  rei)lace  it,  although  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  occasionally  even  as  far  to  the  north  as  New 
York  City,  the  two  occur  together.  Its  range  is  presumed  to  be  all  the 
States  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  as  far  to  the  west  as  the  Pdo 
Grande.  It  was  probably  this  species,  and  not  the  atricapillus,  whicli  was 
met  with  by  Dr.  Woodhouse  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Without  m\i(h  doubt 
it  breeds  in  all  the  States  south  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  Southern  Illinois,  as  far  north  in  the  Wabash  Valley  as  the  mouth  of 
White  Eiver,  this  is  the  only  species,  unless  the  P.  atrkupillus  occasionally 
occurs  in  winter.  Specimens  from  this  region  are  iindistinguishable  from 
those  taken  in  Georgia  and  the  extreme  Southern  States,  and  do  not  present 
the  peculiar  features  of  /'.  atrieapillus.      It  is  a  very  aljtmilant  species. 
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and  resident,  Imwj;  in  winter  one  of  the  most  common,  as  well  us  one  of 
the  most  familiar  Ijirds,  inhabiting  all  localities,  giving  preference  neither 
to  swampy  woods  nor  to  door-yards,  for  it  is  as  often  seen  in  one  place  as 
another.  It  is  never  gregarious,  though  many  may  often  be  seen  or  heard  at 
the  same  moment.  It  begins  incubation  early  in  April,  generally  selecting 
the  wild  plum  and  red-bud  trees  in  the  woods.  This  species  very  often 
constructs  its  own  nesting-places,  and  the  soft  wood  of  these  trees  is  very- 
easily  excavated.  The  excavation  is  generally  made  in  a  horizontal  dead 
limb,  with  the  opening  on  the  under  side ;  this  is  neat  and  regular,  and  as 
elaborate  as  those  of  any  of  the  woodpeckers.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
natural  cavity  is  selected,  frequently  in  a  prostrate  stump  or  "  snag."  The 
nest  is  almost  always  a  very  elaborate  structure,  being  a  strong  comjiaet  cuj) 
or  bed  of  "  felt,"  whose  main  material  is  rabbit-fur  and  cow-hair. 

In  its  habits  it  seems  to  resemble  more  closely  the  P.  pahistris  of  Europe 
than  the  atricapillus,  being  generally  found  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  ponds  and  deep,  marshy,  moist  woods.  It  is  also  rarely  found  other 
than  singly  or  in  pairs,  tlie  parent  birds,  unlike  most  of  this  family,  separat- 
ing from  their  young  soon  after  the  latter  are  able  to  provide  for  tliemselves. 
It  rarely  or  never  moves  in  Hocks. 

Their  notes  are  said  to  be  less  sonorous  and  less  freipient  than  those  of  our 
Black-capped  Titmouse.  In  the  winter  a  portion  retire  from  the  coast  in 
South  Carolina  into  the  interior  (jf  the  State  and  into  Florida,  where  Mr. 
Audubon  found  them,  in  the  winter  of  1831  and  1832,  much  more  abun- 
dant than  he  had  ever  seen  them  elsewhere.  He  found  them  breeding  as 
early  as  February,  occasionally  in  the  nests  deserted  by  the  Brown-headed 
Nuthatch.  A  nest  obtained  by  Dr.  Bachman  from  a  hollow  stump,  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  was  in  form  cup-shaped,  measuring  two  inches 
internally  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  three  externally,  with  a  depth 
of  two  inches.  It  was  constructed  of  cotton,  fine  wool,  a  few  fibres  of 
plants,  and  so  elaborately  felted  together  as  to  be  of  uniform  thickness 
throughout. 

Mr.  Audubon  was  in  error  in  regard  to  the  eggs,  which  he  describes  as 
pure  white.  Their  ground-color  is  of  pure  crystalline  whiteness,  but  they 
are  freely  and  boldly  marked  all  over  with  deep  reddish-lirown  and  red  spots. 
These,  so  far  as  we  have  compared  the  eggs,  are  larger,  more  numerous,  and 
more  deeply  marked  than  are  any  eggs  of  the  atricapillus  we  have  ever  met 
with. 

According  to  the  observations  of  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Gerhardt  of 
Whitfield  County,  Georgia,  these  birds  usually  breed  in  holes  that  have 
been  previously  dug  out  by  the  Picus  puhcscens,  or  in  decaying  stumps  not 
more  than  five  or  six  ieet  from  the  ground.  He  never  met  with  its  nest  in 
living  trees.  The  eggs  are  from  five  to  seven  in  number,  and  are  usually 
deposited  in  Georgia  from  the  10th  to  the  last  of  April. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  slightly  larger  than  those  of  the  atricapillus, 
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and  the  reddish-brown  blotches  with  which  tliey  are  profusely  covered  are 
mucli  more  distinctly  marked.  Tliey  are  of  a  spheroidal  oval  in  shape, 
have  a  pure  white  ground,  very  uniformly  and  generally  s])rinkled  with 
blotches  of  a  reddish-brown.     They  measure  .60  by  .50  of  an  inch. 


Parus  rufescens,  Towns. 

CHESTNUT-BACKED  CHICKADEE. 

Parus  rii/esoiis,  Towxsexd,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  I'liil.  VII,  ii,  1S37,  190.  —  Ai-n.  o™.  Biog.  IV, 
1838,  371,  pi.  cccliii.  —  1b.  Birds  Am.  1841,  158,  pi.  c.v,\i.x.  —  liAiiib,  lUnls  X.  Am. 
1858,  394;  Keview,  S3. —Cooper  &  Scpkley,  P.  R.  K.  Rep.  .\1I,  ii,  1859,  194 
(nesting). — Sclatkr,  Catal.  1861,  14,  no.  86. — Dall  &  Uannister  (Alaska). — 
Cooper,  Birds  Cal.  I,  47.     Paxile  ru/cscois,  Bon'ap.  Consp.  1850,  230. 

Sp.  Ciiak.  Whole  hoad  and  neck  above,  and  throat  from  liill  to  vipjier  part  of  breast, 
sooty  blat-kish-brown.  Sides  of  head  and  neck.  npi)er  part  of  breast,  and  middle  of  body, 
white;  back  and  sides  dark  brownish-chestnut.  Length,  470  inches;  wing,  2.3G;  tail, 
2.1G. 

IIah.     Western  United  Stales,  near  Pacific  coast. 

Habits.  The  Chestnut-backed  'I'itninuse  was  first  oblained  by  Townscnd 
on  the  Ijanks  of  the  Colundjia  Itiver,  and  (h'scribed  in  tlie  .Journal  of  the 
rhUadelphia  Academy.  It  is  a  resident,  tlu-otighout  the  year,  of  llie  forests 
of  the  Columbia,  and  is  found  thi-inighout  California.  Like  :dl  of  tlii.'* 
familiar  family,  they  may  be  seen  in  small  ilocks,  of  all  ages,  in  tlie  autunni 
and  winter,  moving  briskly  about,  uttering  a  number  of  feeble  querulous  notes, 
after  the  manner  of  the  atrkapillm,  but  never  joining  in  anything  like  the 
(plaint  and  jingling  song  of  that  bird.  They  occasionally  have  a  coni'u.sed 
warbling  chatter.  These  busy  little  groups  may  be  often  seen  in  company 
with  the  Pcov'.s  occidenfalis  and  the  Jicf/ulun  satrapa,  moving  through  the 
bushes  and  thickets,  carefully  collecting  insects,  their  larva;  and  eggs,  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  Hying  off  for  some  other  place.  They  are  supposed 
to  rear  their  young  in  the  midst  of  the  denscist  forests. 

Mr.  Nuttall  states  that  wlien  tlu^  gun  thins  their  raid^s  the  survivors  dis- 
play surjirising  courage  and  soliritmle,  following  their  destroyer  with  wailing 
cries,  entreating  for  their  comi)anions. 

Dr.  Gambel  found  the  young  of  this  .species  in  great  abundance  around 
Monterey  in  the  fall  and  winter  months.  Dr.  Heermann  saw  them  in  June, 
1852,  feeding  their  young  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  \\here,  however, 
they  are  rare. 

In  Washington  Territory,  Dr.  Coo])er  found  this  the  most  abundant  sjiecies. 
It  jii'ei'erred  the  dense  evergreens,  where  large  parties  could  be  i'oiuid  at  all 
seasons  busily  seeking  food  among  the  leaves  and  branches,  ascending  even 
to  the  highest  tops.  They  were  usually  in  company  with  the  lieguli  and 
the  other  Titmice.     ^Ir.  Bischoff  found  them  abundant  at  Sitka. 
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They  nest,  like  all  tlie  others  of  tliis  genus,  in  holes  in  soft  decayed  tniiiks 
and  large  limbs  of  trees  a  few  feet  from  tlie  ground.  Tlieir  eggs  are  nut  as 
yet  known. 


Parus  hudsonicus,  Foest. 

HUDSON'S  BAY  CHICKADEE;  BROWN-CAPPED  CHICKADEE. 

Parvs  hudsoniciis,  Fou.sTEn,  Philos.  Trans.  LXII,  1772,  383,  430.  —  AiU).  drn.  ISio".  II 
1834,  543,  pi.  cxciv.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  II,  1841,  155,  pi.  c.x.wiii.  —  IJaiud,  liiids  N. 
Am.  1858,  395  ;  Review,  82.  —  Samuel.s,  185.  —  Dall  &  Bannister  (Alaska).     Parus 
hudsonicus  var.  UUoralis,  Bryant,  Vv.  Bost.  Soc.  N.  H.  IX.  1863,  368. 

Sr.  Char.  Above  yellowish  olivaceous-brown ;  top  of  head  jiurer  brown,  not  very 
dilTerent  in  tint.  Chin  and  throat  dark  .sooty-brown.  Sides  of  head  white.  Beneath 
white ;  sides  and  anal  region  light  browni,«h-chcstuut.  No  whitish  on  wings  or  tail. 
Tail  nearly  even,  or  slightly  emarginate  and  rounded.  Lateral  feathers  about  .20  shortest. 
Length  about  5  inches;  wing,  2.40  ;  tail,  2.60. 

Had.     Northern  portions  of  North  America,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific. 

Specimens  from  the  most  northern  localities  appear  larger  than  those  from 
]\Iaine  and  Xova  Scotia  (P.  lUtoralis,  Ekyant),  with  proportionally  longer 
tails  (3.00  inches,  instead  of  2.40).  We  can,  however,  detect  no  other 
difference. 

The  Parus  sihirkus  of  Europe  is  very  similar  in  coloration  and  characters 
to  the  P.  hudsonicus.  The  principal  difference  is  seen  in  the  cheeks,  which 
iu  sibiricus  are  pure  wliite,  this  color  extending  along  tire  entire  side  of  the 
neck,  widening  behind,  and  extending  round  towards  the  back.  In  hudsoni- 
cus the  cheeks  behind  the  eyes  and  sides  of  the  neck  are  ash-gray,  the  white 
being  confined  to  the  region  l)elow  or  near  tlie  eye.  The  smoky-gray  of  the 
upper  part  of  head  and  neck  in  sibiricus  is  in  a  stronger  contrast  with  the 
brighter  rufescent-gray  of  the  back,  and  is  separated  from  it  l:)y  an  obscure, 
concealed,  whitish  dorsal  half-c(3llar,  represented  in  hudsonicus  only  by  a  dull 
grayisji  shade  in  the  plumage. 

Habit.s.  This  interesting  species,  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  animated 
of  its  family,  belongs  to  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  North  America. 
It  is  found  in  the  eastern  and  northern  portions  of  Maine,  and  probably  also 
in  the  northern  parts  of  New  York,  Vermont,  and  New  Ilampsliire.  In  the 
heavily  wooded  mountain-valley  of  Errol,  in  the  latter  State,  Mr.  Maynard 
met  with  tliis  bird  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  in  company  with  the 
common  atricc/piilus.  In  the  same  month  he  also  obtained  two  birds  in 
Albany,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Maine.  A  single  specimen  was 
taken  at  Concord,  Massachusetts,  October  29,  by  Mr.  William  Brewster. 

Near  Calais  it  is  resident,  but  not  common.  It  is  more  abundant  in  the 
islands  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where  it  takes  tlie  place,  almost  exclusively, 
of  the  atricapilliis.  The  writer  first  met  \\itii  tliese  lively  little  wood-sprites 
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in  1850,  in  the  thick  swampy  woods  wliicli  cover  one  of  tlio  small  islands 
near  Grand  !Meuan.  Their  general  ajipearance  as  they  flitted  through  the 
woods,  or  rustled  restlessly  among  the  tangled  debris  of  (lecaying  trees  and 
underbrusli  with  which  the  forest  was  choked,  was  not  unlike  that  of  our 
common  Black-Cai).  Yet  there  was  an  indescribable  something  both  in  their 
cries  and  in  their  manners  that  at  once  suggested  a  difference  of  species.  To 
my  ear  their  cries  were  sharper,  clearer,  and  a  trifle  harsher.  There  was 
none  of  that  resonant  jingle  so  full  of  charm  in  the  Chickadee.  Their  notes, 
too,  were  more  articulate,  more  like  distinct  words,  and  were  brought  out  at 
certain  times  with  an  emphasis  the  effect  of  which  was  very  striking. 
Beginning  with  tschd-dee,  the  dee-dee-dee  was  reiterated  \vith  an  almost 
incessant  \-olubility. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  more  n^tiring  liird,  never  frequenting  tlic  houses,  hut 
keeping  closely  to  thick  and  retired  woods.  Yet  it  is  not  a  timid  species,  but 
seemed  entirely  unmindful  of  our  presence,  or,  when  mindful  of  it,  to  resent 
it  as  an  impropriety,  rather  than  to  fear  it  as  a  danger.  Thoy  apparently  had 
nests  or  young  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  though  I  could  not  detect  their  local- 
ity. One  pair  became  at  last  so  annoyed  at  my  prolonged  presence  as  to 
manifest  their  uneasiness  by  keeping  within  a  few  feet  of  my  head,  follow- 
ing me  wherever  I  went,  and  without  ceasing  from  their  close  surveillance 
until  I  finally  left  their  grove  and  emerged  into  the  open  country.  All  the 
time  they  I)rought  out  the  cry  of  dee-dee  witli  a  clear,  ringing  emphasis  that 
was  almost  startling. 

A  few  days  later,  being  at  Halifax,  Mr.  An(h'(nv  Downes,  the  naturalist, 
took  me  to  the  nest  of  tliese  birds  in  a  small  grove  in  tlie  vicinity  of  that 
city.  Tlie  nest  was  in  a  small  beech-tree,  aiul  had  been  cut  through  the  liv- 
ing wood.  Till'  excavation,  which  was  not  more  tlian  two  feet  from  tlie 
grounil,  was  about  ten  inches  in  de])th,  was  in  a  liorizontal  position  only 
about  two  inclies,  where  it  turned  abru])tly  downward,  and  from  a  width  of 
an  inch  and  a  lialf  assumed  a  widtli  of  three,  and  a  deptli  of  seven  or  eight 
inches.  This  was  warmly  lined  with  feathers  and  soft  fur.  The  nest  con- 
tained young  birds.  These  particulars  we  only  ascertained  when  we  had 
laid  bare  the  excavation  by  a  sharp  hatchet.  Though  disappointed  in  our 
search  for  eggs,  yet  we  witnessed  a  very  touching  manifestation  of  devotion 
on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  of  neighborly  solicitude  in  various  other  in- 
mates of  the  grove,  which  was  at  once  most  interesting  and  a  scene  long  to 
be  remembered. 

With  all  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  tlie  Black-('ai),  these  birds  dis- 
])layed  a  boldness  and  an  aggressive  intrepidity  tliat  at  once  commanded 
our  respect  and  admiration.  I  never  witnessed  anything  finite  equal  to  it.i| 
They  flew  at  our  faces,  assailed  our  arms  as  we  wielded  the  invading  hatchet, 
and  it  was  difficult  not  to  do  them  even  unintentional  injury  witliout  aban- 
doning our  jnirpose.  Before  we  could  examine  the  nest  fhc^y  had  entered, 
and  had   to  be  again  and  again  removed.     As  soon  as  we  were  satisfied  tliat 
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the  iit'st  of  lliis  heroic  pair  diil  iKjt  contain  wiiat  we  sought,  we  left  them,  and 
turned  to  look  with  equal  ailniiration  upon  the  indignant  assenihly  of  feath- 
ered remonstrants  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  The  neighboring  trees 
swarmed  with  a  variety  of  birds,  several  of  whicli  we  had  never  before  seen 
in  their  summer  homes.  There  were  the  IJed-Poll  WarMer,  llie  Black  and 
Yellow  Warbler,  and  many  others,  all  earnestly  and  cloipicntly  crying  out 
sliame  \ipon  our  proceedings. 

Dr.  Bryant,  in  his  Xotes  on  the  Birds  of  Yarnioutli,  X.  S.,  etc.,  mentions 
finding  quite  a  nundjer  of  this  species  ou  Big  Mud  Island,  near  that  place. 
A  pair  of  these  birds  with  their  young  were  seen  by  liim  near  Yarmouth  on 
the  3d  of  July.  Their  habits  seemed  to  him  identical  with  those  of  the 
Black-Cap.  The  young  -were  fully  grown  and  could  fly  with  ease,  yet  their 
parents  were  so  solicitous  about  their  safety  that  he  could  almost  catch  them 
with  his  hand.  Their  notes  appeared  to  him  similar  to  those  of  our  common 
species,  but  sharper  and  more  filing,  and  can  be  readily  imitated  by  repeat- 
ing, with  one's  front  teeth  shut  together,  the  syllables  tzee-dee-dee-dee. 

Mr.  Audubon  found  a  nest  of  this  Titmouse  in  Labrador.  It  was  built  in  a 
decayed  stump  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  was  purse-shaped,  eight 
inches  in  depth,  two  in  diameter,  and  its  sides  an  inch  thick.  It  was  entirely 
composed  of  the  finest  fur  of  various  quadrupeds,  chiefly  of  the  northern 
hare,  and  all  so  thickly  and  ingeniously  matted  throughout  as  to  seem  as  if 
felted  l:iy  the  hand  of  man.  It  was  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top. 
The  birds  vehemently  assailed  the  party. 

Mr.  Eoss,  in  notes  communicated  to  the  late  jMr.  Kennicott,  mentions  that 
specimens  of  this  species  were  shot  at  Fort  Simpson,  October  13,  in  com- 
pany with  P.  M'ptentrioncdis,  and  others  were  afterwards  seen  towards  the 
mountains.  The  notes  he  describes  as  harsher  than  those  of  the  scptentrio- 
nalis.  The  Smithsonian  museum  contains  specimens  from  Fort  Yukon  and 
Great  Slave  Lake,  besides  the  localities  already  referred  to.  Mr.  Dall  found 
it  the  commonest  Titmouse  at  Xulato,  abundant  in  the  winter,  but  not  pres- 
ent in  the  spring. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  measure  .56  by  .47  of  an  inch,  are  of  a  rounded 
oval  shape,  and  with  a  white  ground  are  somewhat  sparingly  marked  with 
a  few  reddish-brown  spots.  These  are  usually  grouped  in  a  ring  around  the 
larger  end. 

Genus  PSALTRIPARUS,   Bonap. 

Psallripants,  BoNAP.  Comptes  Eendus,  XXXI,  1850,  478.     (Type,  P.  mclanolis.) 
j^ijilkalismis,  Cabaxis,  Mu.seum  Heineamim,  1851,  90.     (Type,  Panis  eiijlhroccpltalus.) 
Psaltria,  Cassin,  111.  N.  Am.  Birds,  1853,  19. 

Gen.  Char.  Size  very  small  iiiul  .homier.  Bill  very  small,  short,  compressed,  and 
with  its  upper  outline  much  curved  for  the  terminal  half.  Upper  mandible  much  deeper 
than  under.  Tail  lung,  slender,  much  graduated;  much  longer  than  tiie  wings;  the 
feathers  very  narrow.     Tarsi  considerably  longer  than  the  middle  toe.     No  black  on  the 
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crown  or  throat.     Eyes  white  in  some  .specimens,  brown  in  others.     Nest  purse-shaped; 
eggs  unspotted,  white. 

No  bird  of  tliis  genus  beloug.s  to  the  eastern  portion  ol  the  L'nited  States. 
The  three  species  may  be  defined  as  follows  :  — 

A.  Head  striped  witli  black  on  the  sides. 

P.   melaiiotis.     The  stripes  passing  under   the  eye   and   uniting   on   the 
occiput.     ]hih.   Eastern  Mexico 

B.  No  stripes  on  the  head. 

P.  minimus.     Back  ashy ;  crown  hght  brown.     Hah.   Pacific  Province  of 
United  States.     ..........         var.  minimns. 

Back  and  crown  uniform  ashy.     Hab.  Middk'  Province  anil  southern  Rocky 
Mountains  of  United  States var.  plumbeus. 


Psaltriparus  melanotis,  I'.oxap. 

BLACK-EAEED  BTJSH-TITMOUSE. 

Parus  melanotis,  HARTLAns,  Rev.  Zobl.  18i4,  216.  Paxilc  melanotis,  Bp.  Consp.  1850, 
230.  ^Egilhaliscus  melanotis,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  I,  1850,  1851,  90.  Psaltria  melanotis, 
Westermaxn,  Bijd.  Dierk.  1851,  16,  plate.  Psaltriparus  melanotis,  Bokap.  C.  R. 
XXXVIII,  1854.  —  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  299.  — Ib.  1864,  172  (City  Mex.).— 
Salvin,  Ibis,  1866,  190  (Guatemala).  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  386,  pi.  liii,  fig. 
3  ;  Review,  84.     Psaltriparus  personatus,  Bonap.  C.  K.  XXXI,  Sept.  1850,  478. 

Sp.  Char.  A  black  patch  on  each  cheek,  nearly  meeting  behind.  Crown  and  edges  of 
the  wing  and  tail  ash-gray  ;  rest  of  upper  parts  yellowish-brown,  lighter  on  the  rump. 
Beneath  whitish;  anal  region  tinged  with  yellowish-brown.  Length  about  4  inches; 
wing,  1.90 ;  tail,  2.30. 

II.iB.  Eastern  Mexico;  south  to  Guatemala;  Oaxaea  (high  region),  Sclater.  East 
Humboldt  Mountains,  Nevada?  Ridgway. 

Habits.     In  regard  to  the  specific  pecidiarities  and  the  distinct  individual 

habits  of  the  members  of  this  pretty  little 
species,  little  is  at  present  known.     Its  mode 

A^        ^=^^^^  °f  nesting  has  not  been    observed,  and  no 

'^^    ^^^^^  mention  is  made,  by  those  who  have  met 

with  it,  of  its  peculiarities  of  song,  nor  have 
we  any  information  in  regard  to  any  of  its 
haliits.  Its  geographical  distribution,  so  far 
as  ascertained,  is  from  the  south  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Eio  Grande  of  IMe.xico  to  Gua- 
temala, and  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  of 
its  crossing  the  United  States  boundary  line,  unless  ~Mr.  Eidgway  is  correct 
in  his  assurance  that  he  saw  it  in  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains  of  Nevada, 
near  Fort  Euby.  It  was  first  described  from  Guatemalan  specimens.  Mr. 
O.  Salvin  (Ibis,  1866,  p.  190)  states  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he 
observed  what  he  believed  to  be  this  species,  in  the  pine-woods  of  the 
mountains  near  Solola,  and  above  the  lake  of  Atitlan. 


Psaltriparui  minimus. 
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Psaltriparus  rainimus,  \ai.  minimus,   Boxai>. 

LEAST   BUSH-TITMOUSE. 

Panis  minimtis,  TowNsKND,  J.  A.  N.  Sl^  VII,  ii,  1837,  190.  —  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  IV,  1S38, 
382,  j)l.  ccclxxxii,  tigs.  5,  6. —  Ib.  UirJs  Am.  II,  1841,  160,  pi.  cxxx.  Paxilc  minima, 
Bon.  Cansp.  1S50,  230.  PsaUria  minima,  Cassin,  Illust.  1853,  20.  Psaltriparus 
miniimis,  BoN.  C.  II.  XXXVIII,  1854,  62.  —  Baiiid,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  397;  Re- 
view, 84.  —  Cooper  &  Suckley,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  XII,  ii,  1859,  195.  —  Cooper;-  Birds 
Cal.  I,  48. 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  long,  feathers  graduated.  Above  rather  dark  olivaceous-cinereous; 
top  and  sides  of  head  smoky-brown.  Beneath  pale  whitish-brown,  darker  on  the  sides. 
Length  about  4  inches  ;  wing,  1.90  ;  tail,  2.25. 

Hab.     Pacific  coast  of  United  States. 

There  is  quite  an  appreciable  difference  between  specimens  of  this  species 
from  Wasliiugton  Territory  and  California  ;  the  latter  are  smaller,  the  under 
parts  paler.  In  the  series  before  us,  however,  we  see  no  grounds  for 
specific   distinction. 

Habits.  This  interestiuL;  little  species  was  first  added  to  our  fauna  by  the 
indefatigable  Mr.  Towjiseiid  in  1837.  It 
is  abundant  throughout  the  Pacific  coast 
from  Fort  SteUacoom  to  Fort  Tejon.  Dr. 
Gambel  found  it  exceedingly  abundant 
both  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  through- 
out California.  During  the  winter  the 
otherwise  cheerless  woods  were  alive  with 
the  busy  and  noisy  troops  of  these  restless 

and  industrious  birds,  gleaning  their  scanty  pscatriparus  minima. 

fare  in  company  with  the  Ber/uH,  in  every 

possible  position  and  manner,  from  bush  and  tree.  He  describes  tlieir  anx- 
ious solicitous  search  for  food  as  (piite  curious.  They  kept  up  a  continual 
twittering,  and  so  intent  were  they  in  their  employment  that  they  appeared 
to  lose  sight  of  all  danger,  and  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  be  so  sur- 
rounded by  a  flock  as  almost  to  reude.r  it  possible  to  catch  them  in  the  hand. 

Dr.  Cooper  found  this  species  abundant  in  Washington  Territory,  but 
never  met  with  it  north  of  the  Columbia  River.  Dr.  Suckley  says  it  is  quite 
common  at  Fort  Steilacoom.  He  coidd  not,  however,  detect  any  difference 
in  its  habits  from  those  of  other  sjiecies  of  this  family.  He  saw  none  in 
Washington  Ten-itory  during  the  winter,  and  presumes  they  all  migrate  to 
the  South,  though  the  rvfescais  and  the  occidentalis  are  found  there  tlirough- 
out  the  winter.  Townseud,  however,  speaks  of  it  as  a  constant  resident 
about  the  Columbia  Ri^-er,  hopping  around  among  the  bushes,  hanging  from 
the  twigs  in  the  manner  of  other  Titmice,  twittering  all  the  while  with  a 
rapid  enunciation  resembling  the  words  t/ishish  tshist-tsee-twee. 
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Mr.  Nuttall  first  observed  their  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Wahlamet  Paver 
about  the  middle  of  May.  Tliey  were  very  industriously  engaged  in  quest 
of  insects,  and  were  by  no  means  shy,  but  kept  always  in  the  low  bushes  in 
the  skirts  of  the  woods.  Ou  one  occasion  the  male  bird  was  so  solicitous  in 
regard  to  the  safety  of  the  nest  as  to  attract  him  to  the  place  wliere,  sus- 
pended from  a  low  bush,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  hung  their  curious 
home.  It  was  formed  like  a  long  purse,  with  a  round  hole  for  entrance  near 
the  top,  and  made  of  moss,  down,  lint  of  plants,  and  lined  with  feathers. 
The  eggs  were  six  in  number,  pure  white,  and  already  far  gone  toward  hatcli- 
ing.  In  the  following  June,  in  a  dark  wood  near  Fort  Vancouver,  he  saw 
a  Hock  of  about  twelve,  which,  by  imitating  their  chirping,  he  was  able  to 
call  around  him,  and  which  kept  up  an  incessant  and  querulous  chirping. 

A  nest  of  this  bird  presented  by  Mr.  Nuttall  to  Audubon  was  cjdindrical  in 
form,  nine  inches  in  length  and  three  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  was  sus- 
pended from  the  fork  of  a  small  twig,  and  was  composed  externally  of  liypnum, 
lichens,  and  fibrous  roots  so  interwoven  as  to  present  a  smooth  surface,  with 
a  few  stems  of  grasses  and  feathers  intermingled.  The  aperture  was  at  the 
top,  and  did  not  exceed  seven  eigliths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  diameter 
of  the  internal  passage  for  two  thirds  of  its  length  was  two  ijiclies.  This 
was  lined  with  the  cottony  down  of  willows  and  a  vast  quantity  of  soft 
feathcr.s.  The  eggs  were  nine  in  niunber,  pure  white,  .50  of  an  inch  by  .44 
in  tlieir  measurement. 

Dr.  Cooper  found  them  throughout  the  year  near  San  Francisco.  He 
found  one  of  tlieir  nests  at  San  Diego  as  early  as  the  first  of  March.  The 
nest  is  so  large,  compared  with  tlie  size  of  the  birds,  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
that  the  flock  unite  to  build  it.  He  gives  the  measurements  as  eight  inches 
in  length  and  three  in  diameter,  outside ;  the  cavity  five  inches  long,  one 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  was  cylindrical,  and  suspended  by  one  end  from 
a  low  branch. 

When  one  of  these  birds  is  killed,  Dr.  Cooper  says  that  the  others  come 
round  it  with  great  show  of  anxiety,  and  call  plaintively  until  they  find  it 
^^•ill  not  follow  them,  becoming  so  fearless  as  almost  to  allow  of  their  being 
taken  by  the  band. 

Psaltriparus  minimus,  var.  plumbeus,  P.aird. 

LEAD-COLORED  BUSH-TITMOUSE. 

Psallria  plumbea,  BahU),  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  VII,  June,  18.54,  118  (Little  Colorado).  Psaltriparus 
phmiheu.1,  B.mud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  398,  pi.  xxx'm,  fig.  2  ;  Review,  84.  —  ScLATER, 
Catal.  1801,  398,  no.  77.  —  Coopeu,  Birds  Cal.  1,  49. 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  long,  feathers  graduated.  Above  rather  light  olivaceou.^-cinereous. 
Top  of  head  rather  elearer :  forehead,  chin,  and  .sides  of  head,  pale  .smoky-brown.  Be- 
neath brownish-white,  scarcely  darker  on  the  sides.  Length  about  4.20  inches;  wing, 
2.15 ;  tail,  2.50. 
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Hab.  Southern  Rocky  Mountain  rpgion  of  Unitpcl  Stntos.  from  mountains  of  West; 
Arizona  to  Green  River,  Wyoming;  west  to  Carson  City,  Nevada  (Ridgway). 

This  variety  is  very  similar  to  the  Psaltriparus  minimus  of  the  west  coast, 
whieli  it  represents  in  tlie  IJoeky  Mountain  region.  It  is,  however,  apprecia- 
lily  larger,  the  -u-ings  and  tail  proportionally  longer.  The  top  of  the  head  is 
plumbeous,  uniform  with  the  liaek,  instead  of  smoky-brown.  The  back  is  a 
jialer  ash,  the  tinder  parts  darker. 

H.iBlTS.  Of  the  history  of  this  variety  but  little  is  known.  It  is  found  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  regions,  within  the  United 
States,  in  Arizona  and  New  Me.xico.  The  extent  of  its  area  of  distribution 
remains  to  be  ascertained.  Dr.  Kenneiiy  met  with  it  on  Little  Colorado 
Eiver,  where  he  observed  it  among  the  scattered  bushes  along  the  banks  of  • 
the  river,  occurring  in  large  flocks.  These  passed  rapidly  from  place  to  place, 
uttering  their  short,  rptick  notes.  He  afterward  met  with  them  along  the 
head  waters  of  Bill  Williams  Fork,  inhabiting  the  tops  of  the  cotton-wood 
trees,  ^\^leu  attracted  to  them  by  their  notes,  they  could  only  be  seen  after 
a  very  careful  search.  He  obtained  no  knowledge  as  to  their  mode  of  nest- 
ing, and  no  information,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  been  obtained  in  regard 
to  their  eggs.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  conjectured  that  they  are  white, 
and  hardly  distinguishable  fnjm  those  of  the  minimus.  Dr.  Coues  found 
them  common  near  Yovi  Whipple,  Arizona. 

Mr.  Eidgway  met  with  this  bird  in  especial  abundance  among  the  canons 
of  West  Humboldt  iMountains  in  September.  He  found  it  also  in  aU  suit- 
able places  westward  to  the  very  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  IMountains.  It 
was  met  with  principally  in  the  thick  brushwood  bordering  the  streams,  in 
ever-restless  companies,  continually  twittering  as  they  flew  from  bush  to 
bush,  in  single  rows.  Mr.  Eidgway  describes  these  birds  as  remarkably 
active  in  their  movements.  If  unmolested,  they  were  exceedingly  unsus- 
picious and  familiar.  During  November  he  found  them  inhabiting  the 
cedars,  always  associating  in  scattered  flocks. 


Gknus   AURIPARUS,   P.aird. 

Auripants,  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Binls,  ISO-l,  85.     ^Tylle,  jEyilhtlus  flaviccps,  Sund.) 

Gen.  Char.  Form  sylvicoline.  Bill  conical,  nearly  .straight,  and  very  acute  ;  the  com- 
missure very  slightly  and  gently  curved.  Nostrils  concealed  by  decumbent  bristles. 
Wings  long,  little  rounded;  the  first  quill  half  the  second;  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills 
nearly  equal,  and  longest.  Tail  slightly  graduated.  Lateral  toes  equal,  the  anterior  united 
at  the  extreme  base.  Hind  toe  small,  about  equal  to  the  lateral.  Tarsus  but  little  longer 
than  the  middle  toe. 

This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Paroidcs  of  Europe,  as  shown  in  Birds  of 
North  America  (p.  399),  though  suiticiently  different.  It  is  mucli  more  syl- 
vicoline in  appearance  than  the  other  American  Paridce. 
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Auripariis  flaviceps,  Baikd. 

YELLOW-HEADED  BUSH-TITMOTJSE ;  VEEDIN.  /   ** 

^gitlmhis  flaviceps,  Sundevall,  Ol'versigt  af  Vet.  Ak.  Fiirh.  VII,  v,  1850,  129.  Psaltrin 
flaviceps,  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  XXIV,  March,  1856,  37.  Psaltripm-iis  flaviceps,  ScL.  Catal. 
Am.  Birds,  1861,  13,  no.  79.  Puroidcs  flavicejjs,  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  400,  pi. 
liii,  fig.  2.  Auriparus  flaviceps,  Bairb,  Review,  1864,  85.  —  Cooper,  Birds  C'al.  I, 
51.  Conirostnim  o-nmtum,  Lawrence,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  May,  1851,  113,  pi.  v,  fig.  1 
(Texas). 

Sp.  Char.     Above  cinereous;  head,  all  round,  j'ellow  ;   lesser  wing-coverts  chestnut; 
beneath  browni.sh-white.     Length,  4.50  inches;  wing,  2.16;  tail,  2..3.5. 
IIab.     Valleys  of  tlie  Rio  Grande  and  Colora<lo  ;  Cape  St.  Lucas. 

Habits.     This  new  and  interesting  little  species  was  first  added  to  our 

fauna  by  Air.  Lawrence  in  1851,  only  a  year 
after  its  first  description  as  a  bird  of  Mexico. 
Notwithstanding  the  abundance  in  wdiicli  it 
has  been  in  certain  localities,  less  has  been 
developed  in  regard  to  its  habits  and  specific 
characteristics  tlian  we  seem  to  have  had  a 
right  to  aiiticiiiate. 

It  was  found  in  Western  Texas,  in  Mexico, 
in  the  lower  valleys  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  and  is  very  alnindant  at  Cape  St. 
Lncas.  Of  the  eighteen  species  of  birds  found  by  Mr.  Jolm  Xantus  breed- 
ing in  the  last-named  locality,  this  one  was  regarded  as  the  most  abundant. 
In  a  letter  from  that  gentleman,  written  in  August,  1859,  he  mentioned 
tliat  he  had  collected  over  one  hundred  eggs  of  this  species,  during  that 
season,  in  tlie  inimediate  vicinity  of  Cape  St.  Lucas. 

Dr.  Heenaann,  in  his  report  on  the  birds  observed  in  Lieutenant  William- 
son's explorations,  states  that  he  first  discovered  this  species  in  Soutliern 
California,  at  tlie  terminus  of  the  Moliave 
Eiver.  Owing  to  their  extreme  wildness, 
he  was  not  able  to  oljtain  any  sjipcimons. 
In  searching  for  their  food,  he;  states  tliat 
tliey  often  remained  suspended  witli  tlieir 
backs  downward,  after  the  manner  of  tlie 
Titmice.  He  found  their  nests  quite 
abundant,  though  from  the  lateness  of 
the  season  few  of  the  birds  were  re- 
maining, in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Yuma.      Dr.    Heermann    describes    their 

nests  as  spherical,  formed  of  twigs,  and  having  the  entrance  on  one  side. 
Tlie  interior  was  lined  witli  down  and  featliers,  and  contained  usually  from 
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four  to  six  eggs.     These  lie  describes  as  luiviiig,  when  fresli,  a  gronnd-cnlor 
of  pale  blue,  dashed  all  over  with  small  black  spots. 

Dr.  Keunerly,  in  his  Report  on  the  Birds  of  the  ^lexican  Rouiidary  Survey, 
states  that  he  met  with  this  species  in  the  vicinity  of  the  liio  Oraiide.  They 
were  very  wild,  Hew  rapidly,  and  to  quite  a  distance  before  they  alighted. 
They  seemed  to  trei[uent  the  low  mezquite-bushes  on  the  hillsides. 

Mr.  Xantus  found  this  species,  when  he  first  arrived  at  San  Lucas,  on  the 
4th  of  April,  with  young  birds  already  fully  fledged,  although  others  were 
still  breeding  and  continued  to  breed  until  the  middle  of  July.  Two  fifths 
of  all  the  eggs  he  collected  that  season,  he  writes,  were  of  this  species.  This 
may,  liowever,  have  been  in  part  owing  to  the  conspicuous  prominence  of 
their  nests,  as  well  as  to  their  abundance.  Xantus  found  the  nest  in  va- 
rious positions.  In  one  instance  it  was  suspended  from  a  leafless  branch 
not  three  feet  from  the  ground,  with  its  entrance  nearly  to  the  ground.  In 
another  instance  it  was  on  an  acacia  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  For 
the  most  part  they  ai'e  hung  from  low  acacia-trees,  on  the  extreme  outer 
branches.  In  all  cases  the  entrance  to  the  nest  was  from  the  lower  end,  or 
towards  the  ground. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper,  in  his  History  of  the  Birds  of  California,  speaks  of  find- 
ing a  large  number  of  this  beautiful  little  bird  during  the  whole  winter  fre- 
qixenting  the  thickets  of  algarobia  and  other  shrubs,  and  with  haliits  inter- 
mediate between  those  of  Titmice  and  Warblers,  corresponding  with  their 
intermediate  form.  Their  song  resembles  that  of  the  Chickadee,  and  they 
also  uttered  a  loud  cry,  as  they  sat  on  high  twigs,  with  a  triple  lisping  note 
resembling  tzee-tee-tee.  Dr.  Cooper  found  a  pair  building  on  the  10th  of 
Alarch.  They  first  formed  a  wall,  nearly  spherical  in  outline,  of  the  thorny 
twigs  of  the  algarobia,  in  which  tree  the  nest  was  usually  built.  They  then 
lined  it  with  softer  twigs,  leaves,  the  down  of  plants,  and  leathers.  They 
covered  the  outside  with  thorns,  until  it  became  a  mass  as  large  as  a  man's 
head,  or  nine  inches  by  five  and  a  half  on  the  outside.  The  cavity  is  four 
and  a  half  inches  by  two,  with  an  opening  on  one  side  just  large  enough  for 
the  bird  to  enter.  On  the  27th  of  March,  Dr.  Cooper  found  the  first  nest 
containing  eggs.  These  were  in  aU  instances  four  in  number,  pale  blue, 
with  numerous  small  brown  spots,  chiefly  near  the  larger  end,  though  some 
had  very  few  spots  and  were  paler.  Their  size  he  gives  as  .60  by  .44  of  an 
inch.  In  one  nest,  which  he  closely  observed,  the  eggs  were  hatched  after 
about  ten  days'  incubation,  and  in  two  weeks  more  the  young  were  ready  to 
leave  their  nest. 

Subfamily   SITTING. 

The  characters  of  the  Sittina;  are  expressed  with  sufficient  detail  on  page 
86.       The  section  is  represented   in  America  by  a  single  genus,  confined 
mainly  to  the  northern  portion. 
15 
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Sitta  carohnmsis 


Uends   sitta,   LiNXiEus. 

SiUa,  LinXjEUs,  Syst.  Kat.  1735.     (Agassiz.) 

Gex.  Char.     Bill  subulate,  acutely  pointed,  compressed,  about  as  long  as  the  head; 

culmen  and  commissure  nearly 
straight;  gonys  convex  and  as- 
cending ;  nostril.s  covered  by  a 
tufl  of  bristles  directed  forward. 
Tarsi  stout,  scutellate,  about  equal 
to  the  middle  toe,  much  shorter 
than  the  liinder,  the  claw  of  which 
is  half  the  total  length.  Outer 
lateral  toe  much  longer  than  in- 
ner, and  nearly  equal  to  the  mid- 
dle. Tail  very  short,  broad,  and 
nearly  even ;  the  feathers  soft  and 
truncate.  AYings  roaching  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  tail,  long  and 

acute,  the  first  primary  one  third  of  (or  less)  the  third,  or  longest.     Iris  brown.     Nest  in 

holes  of  trees.     Eggs  white,  spotted  with  reddish. 

The  North  American  species  may  be  arranged  as  follows  :  — 

A.  Crown  M.ifk. 

S.   carolinensis.     Btllj'  white  ;  no  black  stripe  through  eye. 

Bill,  .70  long,  .17  deep.      Black   spots  on  tertials  sharply  defined. 
JEhb.   Eastern  Province  North  America      .       ■.         .         var.    carolinensis. 
Bill,  .80  long,  .14  deep.    Black  spots  on  tertials  obsolete     Hab.  Middle 
and  Western  Province  United  States,  south  to  Cordova,  Mexico,  var.  a  cut  eat  a  . 
S.   canadensis.     Belly  brownish-rusty.    A  black  stripe  through  eye.     Hab. 
Whole  of  North  America. 

B.  Crown  not  black. 

S.   pusilla.     Crown   light  hair-brown ;    hind  toe   much   longer   tlian    the 
niiiMIe  one.     IToli.    South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 

S.   pygmaea.     Crown  greenish-plumbeous ;  hind  toe  about  equal  to  middle 
one.     Hub.   Western  and  Middle  Province  United  States,  south  to  Xalapa. 


Sitta  carolinensis,  var.  carolinensis,   Lath. 

WHITE-BELLIED  NUTHATCH. 

Sitta  europma,  var.  y,  carolinensis,  Gm.  S.  N.  I,  1788,  440.  Sitl-a  carolinensis,  Lath.  Ind. 
Oni.  I,  1790,  262;  also  of  all  other  American  writers. — Reiciikxbach,  Handbuch, 
Al.h.  II,  1853,  153,  tab.  dxiii,  figs.  3563,  3564.  —  Baird,  Bird.s  N.  Am.  1858,  374, 
pi.  xxxiii,  fig.  4  ;  Review,  86.  —  Max.  Cab.  Jour.  VI,  1858,  106.  SiUa  nulanoccphala, 
ViEiLL.  Gal.  I,  1834,  171,  pi.  clxxi. 

Other  figures  :  Wilson,  Am.  Oru.  1,  pi.  ii,  fig.  3.  —  Ari).  Oni.  Biog.  II,  pi.  clii.  —  Ib. 
B.  A.  IV,  pi.  ccxlvii. 

Sp.  Char.     Above  a.shy-blue.     Top  of  head  and  neck  black.     Under  parts  and  sides  of 
dead  to  a  .short  distance  above  the  eve  white.       Under  tail-coverts  and  tibial  feathers 
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brown  ;  concealed  primaries  wliit.-.     Bill  stout.     Female  with  black  of  head  glossed  with 
ashy.     Length  about  6  iuches  ;  wing  about  3.7o. 
Jl.\B.     United  States  and  British  Provinces;  west  to  the  Valley  of  the  Mi.«souri. 

H..VBIT.S.     The  coiiimon  White-bellied  Nuthatch  ha.s  au  e.xtended  distribu- 
tion throughout  nearly  tlie  whole  of  Eastern  North  AiiuTJca,  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Eocky  Mountains.     West  of  the  great  central  plains  it  is  replaced 
by  the  var.  acidcata.     It  has  not  been 
met  with,  so  far  as  I  aiu  aware,  farther 
north  than  Nova  .Scotia.     It  is  a  resi- 
dent  of  Eastern   Maine,  and    is   quite 
common   in   the    southern   and  we.stern 
portions  of  the  same  State.     In  Jlassa- 
chusetts  it  is  rather  connoon  than  abun- 
dant, and  more  plentiful  in  tlie  western 
tlian   ill   the   eastern   portions    of   that 
State. 

The  habits  of  this  and  the  other  species 
of  Nuthatches  partake  somewhat  of  those 
of  the  smaller  Woodpeckers  and  of  the 
Titmice.  Without  the  noisv  and  restless 
activity  of  the  latter,  they  seek  their  food 

in  a  similar  manner,  and  not  uiifre(|uently  do  so  in  their  company,  moving  up 
or  down  the  trunks  and  over  or  under  the  branches  of  trees,  searching  every 
crack  and  crevice  of  the  bark  for  insects,  larvte,  or  eggs.  Like  the  Woodpeck- 
ers, they  dig  industriously  into  decayed  branches  for  the  hidden  grub,  and  like 
both  Woodpeckers  and  Chickadees  they  industriously  excavate  for  themselves 
a  place  for  their  nests  in  the  decayed  trunks  of  forest  trees.  Their  nest,  how- 
ever, is  usually  at  a  greater  elevation,  often  some  twenty  or  tliirty  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  European  Nuthatch  is  said  to  pilaster  up  the  entrance 
to  its  nest,  to  contract  its  opening  and  lessen  the  dangers  of  unfriendly 
intrusion.  This  habit  has  never  been  observed  in  any  of  the  American 
species. 

All  our  ornithological  writers  have  noticed  the  assiduities  of  the  male 
jjird  to  his  sitting  mate,  and  the  attention  with  which  he  supplies  her  with 
food.  He  keeps  ever  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest,  calls  her  from  time 
to  time  to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole  to  take  her  food,  or  else  to 
receive  his  endearments  and  caresses,  and  at  the  approach  of  danger 
fearlessly  intervenes  to  warn  her  of  it.  When  feeding  together,  the  male 
bird  keeps  up  his  peculiar  nasal  cry  of  hSnk-lwnk,  repeating  it  from  time 
to  time,  as  be  moves  around  the  trunk  or  over  the  branches. 

Their  favorite  food  is  insects,  in  every  condition.  With  this,  when  abun- 
dant, they  seem  content,  and  rarely  wander  from  their  accustomed  woods  in 
summer.  In  winter,  when  snow  or  ice  covers  the  branches  or  closes  against 
them  the  trunks  of  trees,  they  seek  the  dwellings  and  out-houses  for  their 
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necessary  food,  and  will  even  alight  on  the  ground  in  quest  of  seeds.  In 
searching  for  food  among  the  trees,  they  move  as  readily  with  their  heads 
downward  as  in  any  other  position.  Their  motion  is  a  uniform  and  steady 
progression,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  mouse,  but  never,  like  the  Wood- 
pecker, by  occasional  hops. 

The  European  species  collect  and  store  away  the  fruit  of  the  hazel  and 
other  nut-bearing  trees.  Our  bird  has  been  supposed  to  do  the  same  thing, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  an  indisputalile  fact. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  absurd  prejudices  prevail  against  these  inter- 
esting little  birds.  Tliey  are  indiscriminately  confounded  with  the  smaller 
Woodpeckers,  called,  witli  them,  Sap-Suckers,  and  because  in  tlie  spring  and 
fall  they  frequent  old  orchards  are  most  unwisely,  as  well  as  unjustly,  perse- 
cuted. They  are  among  the  most  active  and  serviceable  of  the  fruit-grower's 
benefactors.  His  worst  enemies  are  their  favorite  food.  It  is  to  be  lioped 
that  soon  a  better-informed  public  opinion  will  prevail,  cherishing  and  pro- 
tecting, rather  than  seeking  to  destroy,  this  useful,  affectionate,  and  attractive 
species. 

Interesting  accounts  are  given  in  Engli.sh  works  of  the  confiding  tameiiess 
of  the  European  species.  Wlien  kindly  treated,  it  will  come  regularly  lor 
its  food,  approaching  witliin  a  foot  or  two  of  the  liaud  of  its  benefactor, 
and  catching  with  its  bill  the  food  thrown  to  it  before  it  can  reach  the 
ground. 

The  pair  work  together  in  constructing  the  jjcrforation  in  which  they  make 
their  nest.  When  the  excavation  has  been  well  begun,  they  relieve  each 
other  at  the  task.  The  one  not  engaged  in  cutting  attends  upon  its  mate, 
and  carries  out  the  chips  as  they  are  made.  These  nesting-places  are  often 
quite  deep,  not  unfrequently  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches.  Audubon  states 
that  they  build  no  nest,  but  this  does  not  correspond  with  my  observations. 
In  aU  the  instances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  warm  and  soft  nests 
were  found,  composed  of  down,  I'ur,  hair,  or  feathers  loosely  thrown  together, 
and,  though  not  large  in  bulk,  yet  sufficient  for  a  lining  for  the  enlarged 
cavity  that  completes  their  excavation.  Soon  after  they  are  hatched,  the 
young  climb  to  the  opening  of  the  nest  to  receive  their  food,  and,  before 
they  are  ready  to  fly,  venture  out  upon  the  trunk  to  try  their  legs  and  claws 
before  their  wings  are  prepared  for  use,  retiring  at  night  to  their  nest.  In 
the  Southern  States  they  are  said  to  have  two  Ijroods  in  a  season. 

The  eggs  of  this  Nuthatch  measure  .80  by  .02  of  an  inch.  Their  ground- 
color is  white,  but  when  the  egg  is  fresh  it  has  a  beautiful  roseate  tinge,  and 
generally  receives  an  a])]>arently  reddish  hue  from  the  very  general  distribu- 
tion of  the  spots  and  blotches  of  rusty-brown  and  ])urplish  with  which  the 
eggs  are  so  closely  covered.  These  markings  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  fine 
dots  to  well-marked  blotches.  Their  color  is  usually  a  reddish-brown; 
occasionally  the  markings  are  largely  intermixed  with  purple. 
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Sitta  carolinensis,  var.  aculeata,  Cass.  ^ 

SLENDER-BILLED  NUTHATCH. 

Sitta  aculeata,  Cas.six,  Pr.  A.  X.  Sc.  VI 11,  Oct.  1S56,  254.  —  Baied,  Birds  X.  Am.  1S58, 
375,  pi.  x.vxiii,  fig.  3  ;  Review,  S6.  —  CooPEE,  Om.  Cal.  I,  1S70,  54.  /  Sitta  caroli- 
nensis, ScUiTEi:,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  293  (CordoTa) ;  1858,  300  (Oaxaca);  1859,  363  (Xalapa), 
373  (Oaxaca). 

Sp.  Char.  Very  similar  to  carolinensis  ;  hut  upper  .secondaries  witli  only  obscure 
blackish  blotches,  instead  of  sharply  defined  longitudinal  spots  of  clear  black.  Bill  slen- 
derer and  more  attenuated. 

Hab.  Western  and  Middle  Provinces  of  the  United  States,  south  to  Cordova,  Mex, 
Orizaba  (Alpine  reoions),  Scmich. 

The  characters  given  above  express  the  essential  differences  between  this 
and  the  Eastern  race  of  S.  carolinensis.  In  the  present  form,  the  depth  of  the 
bUl  opposite  its  base  is  .14,  the  width  .17,  and  .80  or  more  in  length 
from  the  forehead ;  while  these  same  measurements  in  var.  carolinensis 
are  .17,  .22,  and  .70.  The  obsolete  character  of  the  black  spots  on  the 
secondaries  is  a  persistent  feature  in  the  var.  aculeata. 

Habits.  This  bird  chiefly  differs  from  its  eastern  congener  in  its  more 
slender  bill.  There  appears  to  be  no  difference  in  regard  to  their  habits,  at 
least  none  have  been  noticed,  and  it  is  probable  there  is  none  other  than 
trivial  changes  caused  by  its  opportunities  of  procuring  food,  and  the  kinds 
upon  which  it  subsists.  It  is  supposed  to  be  distributed  throughout  Western 
Xorth  America,  from  the  British  Possessions  to  Mexico,  though  Dr.  Cooper 
thinks  that  it  is  not  a  common  bird  south  of  San  Francisco,  and  only  to  be 
seen  there  in  the  colder  months.  It  has  been  met  with  at  San  Diego  in  Feb- 
ruar)-.  He  did  not  obsene  any  in  the  Coast  Mountains,  near  Santa  Cruz, 
but  northward  they  are  numerous  in  the  summer,  frequenting  chiefly  the 
groves  of  the  deciduous  oaks,  creeping  constantly  about  their  trunks  and 
branches  in  search  of  insects,  wliich  they  also  occasionally  seek  on  the  roofs 
and  walls  of  houses.  Their  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  S.  canorhn-^is,  but 
their  movements  are  said  to  be  slower,  and  theii'  note  is  a  single  harsh  call, 
uttered  occasionally,  and  responded  to  by  their  comrades.  Dr.  Cooper  found 
them  quite  common  in  Washington  Territorj'  and  at  Paget  Sound.  Dr. 
Suckley  also  mentions  their  great  abundance. 

Dr.  Kennerly  met  with  this  species  a  hundred  miles  west  of  Albuquercjue, 
Xew  Me.xico,  and  quite  abundant  among  the  pines  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  He 
speaks  of  its  note  as  being  peculiar. 

Mr.  J.  EL  Lord  states  that  this  species  remained  about  Colville  during  the 
winter,  when  the  thermometer  was  30°  below  zero.  He  also  mentions  that 
he  found  them  nesting,  in  June,  in  the  branches  of  the  tallest  pine-trees,  so 
high  up  as  to  render  the  obtaining  their  eggs  almost  an  impossibility. 

Mr,  Pddgway  found  the  Slender-billed  Xuthatcli  abimdaut,  tliroughout  the 
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year,  in  the  ^•icinity  of  Carson  ("ity,  among  the  pines  on  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains.  He  noted  its  great  similarity  in  manners  to  the  carolinams ;  at 
the  same  time  the  well-marked  ditierence  in  the  notes  did  not  eseajje  his 
attention.  These  notes  are  much  weaker,  and  are  uttered  in  a  tiuer  tone,  and 
some  of  them  are  said  to  be  entirely  diflerent. 


Sitta  canadensis,  Linn. 

RED-BELLIED  NUTHATCH. 

SUta  ca-imdensis,  Li-NN.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  177. — Arn.  Orn.  I?iog.  II,  1834,  pi.  cviii. — 
lis.  Birds  Am.  IV,  jil.  ccxlviii.—  Reich.  Handb.  Abh.  II,  1853,  152,  tab.  dxiii,  figs. 
3561,  3562.  —  B.MUli,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  376;  Review,  87.  —  ScLATKit,  Catal. 
1861,  15,  no.  91. — CooPEi:,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  54.  Sitta  varia,  WiLs.  km.  Orn.  I, 
1808,  40,  pi.  ii. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  a.shy-bliM;.  Top  of  bead  black;  a  white  line  above  and  a  libu-k  one 
through  the  eye.  Chin  white;  rest  of  under  parts  brownish-rusty.  Lengtli  about  4.50 
inelies ;  wing,  2.66.  Female  with  the  black  of  head  mixed  with  ashy ;  beneath  paler, 
more  of  a  muddy-wliite. 

Had.     Whole  United  States  and  British  Provinces.     North  to  Lake  Wiimipeg. 

Habits.  The  common  Eed-bellied  Nuthatcli,  though  nowhere  a  very 
abundant  species,  is  found  throughout  the  \\hole  of  North  America,  from 
Florida  to  liigh  northern  regions,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  Smithsonian 
Institution  possesses  specimens  from  Georgia,  Selkirk  Settlement,  California, 
and  Washington  Territory.  Mr.  Gambel  lound  them  (juite  common  in  the 
mountains  in  the  interior  of  California,  in  October,  roving  in  company  with 
bu-sy  flocks  of  the  Parus  montanus. 

Dr.  Cooper  met  with  them  abundantly  in  Washington  Territory,  where 
they  preferred  the  oaks  and  other  deciduous  trees,  and  never  frequented  the 
interior  of  the  dense  forest.  He  observed  this  bird  and  the  Slendri'-liillcd 
Nuthatch,  along  tlie  49th  parallel,  east  of  the  Cascade  ^Mountains,  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  October.  Dr.  Suckley  also  met  both  birds  west  of  the  same 
mountains. 

This  Nuthatch  was  observed  by  IMr.  liidgway  among  the  aspen  groves  bor- 
dering the  streams  that  How  from  the  P^ast  Humboldt  Mountains.  In  that 
locality  it  was  conuaon  tlirongli  the  month  of  September,  though  not  abun- 
dant. It  was  again  seen  in  June  among  the  pine-woods  of  the  Wahsatch 
Mountains,  but  it  was  not  common. 

While  a  few  of  these  birds  are  resident  of  the  Northern  States,  they  are, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  of  migratory  habits.  Wilson  observed  them  leaving 
in  large  numbers  for  the  Southern  States  in  October,  and  returning  again  in 
April.  On  the  20tli  of  May,  1867,  the  writer  ob-served  a  small  flock  in 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  evidently  just  amved  from  the  South.  They  were 
apparently  fatigued  and  hungry,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  near  presence 
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of  woiknien  engaged  iu  setting  bean-poles.  They  visited  and  carefully 
examined  each  pole,  and  bored  holes  into  several  in  search  of  hidden  larvae, 
often  within  a  few  feet  of  persons  at  work. 

While  on  the  Pacific  coast  they  are  said  to  prefer  the  forests  of  deciduous 
trees,  and  to  be  rarely  found  in  the  dark  evergreen  forests,  in  tlio  Eastern 
States  they  seem  to  be  particularly  fond  of  the  seeds  of  pine-trees,  and  in 
the  winter  are  seldom  found  in  the  woods  of  deciduous  trees. 

They  feed  in  pairs  and  climl)  about  in  all  directions,  usually  iu  company 
with  the  white-breasted  species,  Cliickadees,  and  the  smaller  Woodpeckers. 
They  are  restless  and  rapid  in  their  motions,  and  have  a  voice  at  least  an 
octave  higher  than  any  other  of  this  family.  The  note  is  a  mouotone,  and  is 
unmusical.  Mr.  Nnttall  represents  their  cry  as  consisting  of  three  syllables, 
represented  by  ddij-ddy-ddit,  and  compares  it  to  tlie  sound  of  a  child's 
trumpet. 

Those  wintering  at  the  North  occasionally  visit  farm-yards  and  orchards, 
and  examine  the  eaves  of  ontbuildings  for  food. 

Audubon  found  this  species  more  plentiful  in  the  woods  of  Maine  and 
Nova  Scotia  than  anywhere  else.  He  never  met  any  south  of  Maryland, 
saw  none  in  Newfoundland,  and  only  met  witli  one  in  Labrador.  At  East- 
port  he  found  a  pair  breeding  as  early  as  the  19th  of  April,  before  the 
Bluebirds  had  nuide  their  appearance,  and  while  ice  was  still  remaining  on 
the  northern  exposures.  An  excavation  had  beeu  made  in  a  low  dead  stump, 
less  tlian  four  feet  from  the  ground,  both  male  and  female  birds  working 
by  turns  until  they  had  reached  the  depth  of  fourteen  inches.  The  eggs, 
four  in  nund:)er,  were  of  a  white  ground-color,  tinged  with  a  deep  blush 
when  fresh,  and  sprinkled  with  reddish  dots.  They  raise  but  a  single  brood 
in  a  season. 

C.  S.  Paine,  of  East  Bethel,  Vt.,  found  a  nest  of  this  species  about  the 
middle  of  May,  in  a  small  beech-tree,  the  excavation  having  been  made  at 
the  height  of  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  Tiie  hole  was  about  as  large  as 
that  made  by  the  Downy  Woodpecker.  When  first  noticed,  the  bird  was 
looking  out  of  the  hole.  Having  been  started  out,  she  flew  to  a  limb  close 
by  and  watched  the  party  some  time.  When  she  flew  back,  she  buzzed 
before  the  hole  in  the  manner  of  a  Hummiug-Bird,  and  then  darted  in. 
Wliile  Mr.  Paine  was  looking  on,  the  male  came  several  times  to  feed  his 
mate,  who  would  meet  him  at  the  opening  with  a  clamorous  noise,  to  receive 
his  bounty.     The  nest  contained  five  eggs. 

In  Western  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Allen  speaks  of  this  species  as  chiefly  a 
winter  resident,  appearing  the  first  week  in  October,  and  leaving  the  last 
of  April. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  measure  .62  by  .48  of  an  inch,  and  are  of  an 
oblong-oval  shape.  Their  ground-color  is  a  clear  crystal  white,  marked 
principally  about  the  larger  end  with  a  wreath  of  purple  and  roseate 
markings. 
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Sitta  pygmsea,  Vn;. 

PIGMY  NUTHATCH. 

Siita pygmma,  Vigors,  Zotil.  Bec-oht-y's  Voy.  1839,  25,  pi.  iv.  —  Avd.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839, 
pi.  ccccxv. — Ib.  Birds  Am.  IV,  pi.  ccl.  —  Reich.  Haiitlb.  1853,  153,  tab.  dxiv,  figs. 
3365,  3366.  —  Newberry,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  VI,  iv,  1857,  79.  —  B.iiRD,  Birds  N.  Am. 
1858,  378  ;  Review,  88.  —  ScLATEit,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  363  (Xalapa).  —  Ib.  Catal.  1861, 
15,  no.  93.  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  55. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  ashy-blue ;  head  ami  upper  part  of  neck  greeuish  ashy-brown,  its 
lower  border  passing  a  little  below  the  e3'e,  where  it  is  darker;  nape  with  an  obscure 
whitish  spot.  Chin  and  throat  whiti.sh ;  rest  of  lower  parts  brownish-white;  the  sides 
and  behind  like  the  back,  but  paler.  Middle  tail-feather  like  the  back  ;  its  basal  half  with 
a  long  white  spot ;  its  outer  web  edged  with  black  at  the  base.  Length  about  4  inches; 
wing,  2.40. 

Hab.     Western  and  Middle  Provinces  of  United  States  ;  soutli  to  Xalapa. 

Thi.s  species  is  closely  related  to  Sitta  puailht  oi  the  Southern  States. 
Tlie  brown  of  tlie  head  has,  however,  an  olivaceous-green  tinge  not  seen 
in  the  other;  the  white  spot  on  the  nape  less  distinct.  The  middle  tail- 
feather  has  its  basal  half  white  and  the  outer  web  edged  with  black  at  tlie 
base.  This  black  edging  is  never  seen  in  tlie  other,  and  tlie  wliite  patch  is 
reduced  to  a  faint  trace,  only  visible  in  very  lii^ldy  ])liiraaged  specimens. 

Habits.  This  diminutive  species  of  Nutiiatcli  is  Ibuud  throughout  our 
Pacific  coast  and  on  the  western  slope  of  tlie  liocky  Mountains,  from  Wash- 
ington Territory  to  Southern  California.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  New 
Mexico,  and  specimens  have  been  procured  from  Mexico. 

Dr.  Kenuerly  found  them  quite  abundant  in  the  Sierra  Madre  and  San 
Francisco  Mountains,  even  as  high  up  as  the  snow-liue,  seeking  their  insect 
food  among  the  tops  of  the  lofty  pines.  Dr.  Newberry  frequently  met  with 
these  Nuthatches  in  the  most  wooded  places  on  his  route,  where  water  was 
near  and  any  considerable  amount  of  animal  life  visilile.  He,  however, 
never  met  with  them  in  the  forests  of  yellow  pine.?.  Dr.  Gambel  mentions 
their  almost  extraordinary  abundance,  in  tlie  winter  montlis,  in  Ujjper  Cali- 
fornia. Around  Monterey,  at  times,  the  trees  appeared  almost  alive  with 
them,  as  they  ran  up  and  down  and  around  tlie  branches  and  trunks,  utter- 
ing their  monotonous  and  querulous  cries.  Their  note  he  describes  as  a 
repeated  whistling  mt-wit.  AVlien  one  utters  this  cry,  tlie  rest  join  in. 
They  also  have  a  whistling  trill  wliile  they  are  busily  searching  the  tree  in 
every  part,  and  they  never  leave  tiU  they  have  pretty  thoroughly  searched 
every  crack. 

Dr.  Cooper  only  met  with  this  Nuthatch  in  the  open  pine-forests  about 
Fort  Colville,  near  the  49th  parallel.  Tliey  were  associated  in  small  flocks 
about  the  20th  of  October,  when  there  were  heavy  frosts  at  night.  The 
chirping  noise  they  made  resembled  the  cries  of  young  chickens.  Tlieir 
habits  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  PanJtriparus  miniinns. 
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Mr.  J.  K.  Lord  louiid  tlii.s  Xutliati-h  an  almiuhint  bird  aloug  the  entire 
length  of  the  bouudary  line  fmui  the  euast  to  the  Itocky  Mountains.  It  was 
also  common  on  Vancouver  Island.  They  were  seen  in  large  flocks  in  com- 
pany with  the  Chickadees,  e-Kcept  during  the  nesting-time,  which  is  in  June. 
A  few  were  winter  residents  at  Colville,  but  the  greater  number  left  in 
November.  He  describes  it  as  a  very  active  bird,  always  on  the  move. 
After  nesting  tbey  congregate  in  large  flocks  and  move  about  from  tree  to 
tree,  twittering  a  low  sweet  note  as  if  singing  to  themselves,  now  climbing 
back  downwards  along  the  under  sides  of  the  topmost  branches  of  tall  pines, 
searching  into  every  crevice  for  insects,  or,  descending  to  the  ground,  cling- 
ing to  the  slender  flower-stalks  for  other  insects.  They  nest  in  June,  make 
a  hole  in  the  dead  branch  of  a  pine,  and  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  bare  chips 
of  the  wood.  This  account  does  not  agree  with  the  experience  of  California 
ornithologists,  who  have  found  a,  loose  nest  within  the  excavation. 

Mr.  Ridgway  found  this  Xut hatch  aliundant  among  the  pines  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  in  the  vicinity  of  Carson  City.  They  were  found  generally  in  pairs. 
Its  note  is  said  to  greatly  resendjle  the  vociferous  peeping  of  some  of  the 
small  Sandjupers,  being  sharp,  loud,  and  distinct,  and  vigorously  and  continu- 
ously uttered,  whether  climbing  or  flying.  He  found  it  exceedingly  hard  to 
discover  this  bird  among  the  branches,  or  even  when  flying,  owing  to  the 
swiftness  and  irregularity  of  its  flight.  When  the  female  of  a  pair  had  been 
killed,  the  male  liird  was  extremely  loud  in  his  lamentations.  Diminutive 
as  this  l)ird  is,  Mr.  liidgway  states  that  it  is  also  the  noisiest  of  all  the  feath- 
ered iidiabitants  of  the  pines,  though  it  is  less  active  in  the  pursuit  of  insects 
than  the  larger  species. 

Nests  of  this  bird  olitained  near  ilonterey  ajjjiear  to  be  as  weU  made  as 
those  of  any  of  this  genus,  lining  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  placed  and 
.conforming  to  it  in  size  and  shape,  the  materials  sufficiently  interwoven  to 
permit  remoN'al  and  preservation,  and  warmly  constructed  of  feathers,  wool, 
vegetable  down,  hair,  and  the  silky  ettlorescence  of  seeds. 

Their  eggs,  seven  in  number,  resemble  those  of  the  S.  canadensis,  but  are 
of  smaller  size  and  a  little  more  pointed  at  one  end.  Their  ground-color 
is  crystalline-white.  This  is  covered  more  or  less  thickly  with  red  spots,  most 
numerous  at  the  larger  end.  Their  measure  varies  from  .65  by  .50  to  .60  by 
.47  of  an  inch.  The  first  eggs  of  this  bird  brought  to  the  notice  of  natural- 
ists were  procured  at  Fort  Crook  on  the  ITp])er  Sacramento  of  California,  and 
not  far  from  ]\Iount  Shasta,  by  Sergeant  John  Feilner,  U.  S.  A.,  forming  part 
of  a  very  extensive  collection  of  birds  and  eggs  transmitted  by  him  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  for  gallant  conduct, 
this  gentleman  finally  attained  the  rank  of  captain  of  cavalry,  and  was  killed 
by  the  Sioux  during  an  exploring  expedition  into  Dacotah  under  General 
Sully. 
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Sitta  pusilla,   Lath. 

BEOWN-HEADED   NUTHATCH. 

Sitta pnsilla,  Lath.  Ind.  Oni.  1,  1790,  263.  —  Wils.  Am.  Oni.  11,  1810,  105,  pi.  xv. — 
AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  1834,  pi.  cxxv.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  IV,  pi.  ccxlix.  —  Reich.  Handb. 
1853,  153,  tab.  dxiv,  figs.  3567,  3568.  — Baikd.  Birds,  N.  Am.  1858,  377;  Review,  88. 
—  SCLATKR,  Catal.  1S61,  15. 

Sp.  Cii.vR.  Above  ashy-blue ;  top  of  head  ami  upper  part  of  neck  rather  light  hair- 
brown,  divided  on  the  nape  by  ivhile.  Eye  involved  in  the  brown,  which  is  deeper  on 
the  lower  border.  Beneath  muddy-whitish ;  sides  and  behind  paler  than  the  back. 
Jliddle  tail-feathers  almost  entirely  like  the  back.     Length  of  female,  4  inches ;  wing,  2.50. 

Hab      South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.     Oliio  !     Kirtland. 

Habits.  The  Brown-headed  Nuthatch  has  a  mncli  more  restricted  distri- 
bution than  the  other  niembers  of  this  family  in  this  country.  The  speci- 
mens in  tlie  Smithsonian  Museum  are  chiefly  from  Georgia.  Wilson  met 
with  it  in  Virginia,  and  states  that  it  is  found  in  the  other  Southern  States. 
I  have  received  its  eggs  from  Oheraw,  S.  C,  and  I'roni  Florida. 

Wilson's  description  of  its  habits  makes  them  almost  identical  with  those 
of  Sitta  canadensis,  while  its  notes  are  more  shrill  and  cliiriiing.  Like  that 
bird,  it  is  very  fond  of  the  .seeds  of  the  pines.  Wherever  found,  it  is  a  con- 
stant resident,  and  does  not  migrate. 

Audubon  states  that  this  bird  never  goes  farther  north  tlian  Maryland, 
and  that  it  is  the  most  abundant  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas. 
In  Louisiana  it  is  rare,  and  it  is  not  fiuind  in  Kentucky.  Its  notes, 
he  states,  are  several  octaves  higher  than  thnsc  of  the  caTolinensis,  and 
more  shrill,  and  at  least  an  octave  and  a  half  liigher  than  those  of  the 
canadams. 

Although  apparently  preferring  pines  and  jiiiic  barrens,  it  by  no  means 
confines  itself  to  them,  but  is  not  unfrequently  seen  on  low  trees  and  fences, 
mounting,  descending,  and  turning  in  every  direction,  and  with  so  nnich  quick- 
ness of  motion  as  to  render  it  ditiictdt  to  shoot  it.  It  examines  every  hole 
and  every  crevice  in  the  bark  of  trees,  as  well  as  their  leaves  and  twigs, 
among  wliich  it  finds  aliundance  of  food  at  all  seasons.  During  the  breeding- 
season  they  go  abotit  in  pairs  and  are  very  noisy.  Their  oidy  note;  is  a  mo- 
notonous cry,  described  as  resembling  dend,  dend.  Mr.  Aiidubcm  fuitlicv 
states  that  when  the  first  brood  leaves  the  nest,  the  young  birds  keep  to- 
gether, moving  from  tree  to  tree  with  all  the  activity  of  their  parents,  who 
join  them  when  the  second  brood  is  able  to  keep  them  company.  In  Florida 
they  pair  in  the  beginning  of  February,  having  eggs  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  that  month.  In  South  Carolina  they  breed  one  month  later.  Tlieir  nest 
is  usually  excavated  by  the  birds  themselves  in  the  dead  portion  of  a  low- 
stump  or  sapling,  sometimes  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  but  not  unfre- 
quently at  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.     Both  birds  are  said  tn  work  in 
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concert  with  great  earnestness  for  several  days,  until  the  liole,  which  is  ruiuul, 
and  nut  larger  at  the  entrance  than  the  body  of  the  bird,  is  chig  ten  or  twelve 
inches  deep,  widening  at  the  bottom.  The  eggs,  according  to  Mr.  Audubon, 
are  laid  on  the  bare  wood.  This,  however,  is  probably  not  their  constant 
habit.  The  eggs,  from  four  to  six  in  number,  and  not  nuich  larger  than  those 
of  the  Humming-Bird,  have  a  white  ground,  tliickly  sprinkled  with  tine  red- 
disli-browu  dots.  They  are  said  to  raise  two,  and  even  three,  broods  in  a 
season.  According  to  tlie  observations  of  the  late  Dr.  (ierhardt  of  Northern 
Georgia,  the  Brown-headed  Xuthatch  breeds  in  that  part  of  the  (.'ountry  about 
the  19th  of  April. 

The  eggs  of  this  Nuthatch  are  of  a  rounded  oval  shape,  measuring  .(50  b}'' 
.50  of  an  inch.  Their  white  ground-color  is  so  completely  overlaid  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  fine  dottings  of  a  dark  purjilish-brown  as  to  be  entirely  concealed, 
and  the  egg  appears  almost  as  if  a  uniform  chocolate  or  brown  color. 
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Family    CERTHIAD^. 


The  Creepers. 


Guar.  Primaries  ten ;  first  very  sliort ;  lf.<s  tliaii  half  the  second.  Tail  long,  wedge- 
shaped,  the  leathers  stiffened  and  acute.  Bill  slender,  much  compressed  and  curved. 
Outer  lateral  toe  much  longest ;  hind  toe  exceeding  both  the  midflle  toe  and  the  tarsus, 
which  is  scuteUate  anteriorly  and  very  short  Entire  basal  joint  of  middle  toe  united  to 
the  lateral. 


CfTthia  amtrtcann. 


Oenus   CERTHIA,    Linn. 

Cerlhia,  LlNN.El!s,  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  10th,  1758,  112.     (Ty}ie,  C.  fumiliaris.)     (See  Reichkn- 
BACH,  Handbuch,  I,  II,  1853,  256,  for  a  monograph  of  thegeuus.) 

Gen.  Char.     Plumage  soft  and  loose.     Bill  as  long  as  head,  not  notched,  compressed; 

all  its  lateral  outlines  decurved.  Nostrils  not 
overhung  by  feathers,  linear,  with  an  incum- 
bent thickened  scale,  as  in  Troglodytes.  No 
rictal  liristles,  and  tlie  loral  and  frontal  feathers 
smooth,  without  bristly  shafts.  Tarsus  scutel- 
late  anteriorly,  shorter  than  middle  toe,  which 
again  is  shorter  than  hind  toe.  All  claws  very 
long,  much  curved  and  compressed ;  outer  lat- 
i-ral  toe  much  the  longer;  basal  joint  of  middle 
toe  entirely  adherent  to  adjacent  ones.  Wings 
rather  pointed,  about  equal  to  the  tail,  the 
!('athers    of  which    are    much    pointed,    with 

stiffened  shafts.     Primaries  ten;  first  less  than  half  the  second.     Nest  in  holes  of  trees; 

eggs  white,  sprinkled  with  reddish. 

Of  tlie  Certhiadce  but  one  genus  he- 
loiif^s  to  America,  —  C'erthin,  with  its  one 
small  species  of  considerable  variability 
with  locality.  The  characters  above 
given  include  both  family  and  generic 
characters,  derived  from  this  one  genus. 
This  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  de- 
curved,  compressed  bill  ;  absence  of 
notch  and  bristles;  exposed  linear  nos- 
trils with  incumbent  scales  ;  connate 
middle  toe,  very  long  claws,  short  tarsi, 
pointed  and  stiffened  tail-feathers,  etc. 

The  American  and  European  varieties  (they  can  scarcely  be  called  species) 
resemble  each  other  very  closely,  though  they  appear  to  be  distinguished  by 
such  dillerences  as  the  following :  — 

The  two  j:uropean  races,  C.  familiaris  and  G.  costce,  both  differ  from  all 
tlie  American  varieties  in  having  the  crissum  scarcely  tinged  with  yellowish. 


Cirlliia  ainericana. 
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C.  familiaris  is  more  asliy  bencatli  tliaii  any  others,  and  C.  cosfce  is  purest 
wliite  beneath  of  all.  Nearest  C.  familiaris,  in  the  American  series,  as  regards 
tints  of  the  upper  parts,  are  the  I'acitic  coast  specimens  of  C.  amcrirana, — 
while  the  latter  are  most  like  the  Atlantic  re;.;ion  specimens  of  the  same. 
C  mexicana  is  to  be  compared  only  with  the  North  American  forms,  thougli 
it  is  the  only  one  approaching yWw;///«/7'.'>  in  the  ashy  lower  parts. 

C.  f urn il inns  is  at  once  separateil  from  the  rest  by  having  the  tail  shorter 
than  the  wing. 

G.  roster,  is  almost  precisely  like  Eastern  specimens  of  C.  amcricana  in 
colors,  but  is  absolutely  pure  white  below,  and  without  the  distinctly  yellow- 
ish crissuui  of  the  American  bird.  The  bill  and  claws,  however,  are  consid- 
erably longer  than  in  Eastern  amcricana,  though  their  size  is  almost  equalled 
by  those  of  Western  specimens  ;  the  cohn'S  are,  however,  more  decidedly 
different. 

There  is  ne\er  any  deviation  from  the  generic  pattern  of  coloration ;  but 
the  variation,  *r;/)f)H 7  indiriil ikiIh  of  cacJi  form,  in  length  of  the  bill  and  claws, 
as  well  as  the  tail,  is  remarkable. 


Certhia  familiaris,  \;u.  americana,  Bonap. 

BEOWN  CREEPER. 

Certhiii  funni,  B.\r>TnN',  Fragiuents  of  the  Natural  History  of  Pennsylvania,  1799,  11.  Cer- 
thia familiaris,  ViEiLL.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  11,  1807,  70  (not  the  European  bird);  also  of 
WiLsox  and  Audubon.  —  M.iynakd,  Birds  E.  Ma.ss.  1870,  93.  Certhia  amcricana, 
BoNAP.  Comp.  List.  1838.  —  Reich.  Handl).  1,  1853,  265,  pi.  dcxv,  figs.  4102,  4103. 
—  BAniD,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  372;  Keview,  89.  — Max.  Cab.  Jour.  1858,  105.— 
CooPEU  &  SucKLEY,  P.  K.  R.  Rep.  XII,  ii,  1859,  192.  —  Hamlin,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  N.  H. 
1864  -  66,  80.     Certhia  mexicana,  Cuui'Eit,  Orn.  C'al.  I,  1870,  58. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  about  the  length  of  tlie  head.  Above  dark  brown,  with  a  .slightly 
rufous  shade,  each  feather  streaked  centrally,  but  not  abruptly,  with  whitish;  rump  rusty. 
Beneath  almost  silky-white ;  the  under  tail-coverts  with  a  faint  rusty  tinge.  A  white 
streak  over  the  eye ;  the  ear-coverts  streaked  with  whitish.  Tail-leathers  brown  cen- 
trally, the  edges  paler  yellowish-brown.  Wings  with  a  transverse  bar  of  jiale  reddish- 
white  across  both  webs.     Length,  .J..50  ;  wing,  2.60 ;  tail,  2.90.     (No.  827.) 

Yo7ing.  (.'J945,  Steilacoom,  W.  T. ;  Dr.  J.  S.  Cooper.)  Resembling  the  adult,  but 
streaks  above  indistinct,  and  the  'feathers  there  tipiied  indistinctly  with  blackish  ;  the 
rulbus  restricted  to  the  upper  tail-coverts.  Breast  and  jiigulum  with  very  minute  blackish 
wavings  or  indistinct  bars. 

Hab.     Whole  of  United  States,  to  Red  River  Settlement, 

Specimens  from  the  far  west  are  purer  white  beneath,  much  tis  in  coslw, 
but  those  from  the  northwest  coast  have  the  wliite  tinged  with  light  rusty. 
Though  purer  white  below,  these  specimens  are  much  browner  above  than 
Eastern  ones,  —  sometimes  more  so  than  in  familiaris,  but  then  there  is 
the  yellowish  crissum  never  seen  in  this  "  species,"  and  the  proiiortions  are 
quite  different.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  C.  amcricana  may  always  be  dis- 
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tinguished  from  the  other  forms ;  wlien  most  resembling  cosfxe  iu  the  grayish 
tints  of  the  upper  phimage  (as  iu  Eastern  examples),  the  lower  j)arts  are  less 
purely  white,  and  the  bill  and  claws  smaller ;  when  like  it  in  the  projjortions 
and  pure  white  of  the  lower  parts  (as  in  Western  specimens),  the  colors  above 
are  altogether  more  brown.  The  yellowish  crissum  of  americnnus  will 
also  distinguish  them.  Though  often  resembling  J'amiliaris  in  the  colors  of 
tlie  upper  parts,  the  latter  may  ahvaj's  be  distinguislied  by  its  ashy  lower 
parts  without  yellowish  crissum,  the  shorter  tail,  with  its  less  acute  feather.?, 
and  stouter  bill. 

C.  mexicanus  is  still  more  different  in  colors,  for  wliich  see  that  variety. 

Habits.  Our  common  Creeper,  so  closely  resembling  the  Creeper  of  Eu- 
rope as  by  many  to  be  supposed  identical  with  it,  is  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  Xorth  America,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  liigh  northern  latitudes. 
^Vt  diflerent  seasons  it  may  be  found  in  every  one  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  yet  it  is  never  very  abundant.  The  Smithsonian  possesses  speci- 
mens from  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  Georgia  to  Fort  Steilacoom  on 
tlie  Pacific,  but  of  these  none  appear  to  have  been  secured  during  the  period 
of  reproduction.  Dr.  Heermann  found  them  very  common  in  the  more 
mountainous  districts  of  California.  Dr.  Cooper  found  these  birds  abundant 
ill  tlie  forests  of  Washington  Territory,  but  difficult  to  detect  from  the  simi- 
larity of  their  color  to  tliat  of  tlie  bark  over  which  they  cre]it.  They  were 
a])i)arently  constant  residents  in  that  Territory.  Dr.  Suekley,  who  obtained 
several  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  oak  groves  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Steilacoom,  states  that  in  their  habits  the  Western  bii-ds  resemble  those  of  the 
Atlantic  States. 

Mr.  Eidgway  found  this  Creeper  inliabiting  V)otli  the  pine  forests  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  where  it  was  tlie  more  common,  and  also,  in  winter,  among 
the  willows  of  the  river  valleys.  He  did  not  meet  with  it  east  of  tlie  Truckee 
River,  nor  until  he  had  reached  the  Wahsatch  Mountains. 

Dr.  Woodliouse  found  the  Brown  Creeper  generally  distriliuted  throughout 
the  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  Xew  Mexico,  and  California,  and  adds  that  it 
was  especially  abundant  in  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  of  Xew  Mexico. 

Dr.  Cooper  states  that  he  has  met  with  this  form  in  the  winter  through- 
out the  higher  mountains  and  among  the  Coast  Range  as  far  south  as  Santa 
Cruz.  He  found  them  chiefly  fiwpienting  the  coniferous  trees,  creeping  up 
and  down  their  trunks  and  branches,  searching  for  insects  in  their  crevices, 
und  so  nearly  resembling  the  bark  in  their  general  color,  that  they  can  be 
detected  only  with  great  difficulty,  except  when  in  motion. 

He  adds  that  their  notes  are  shrill  and  wiry,  and  are  often  lieard  wlien  the 
bird  is  scarcely  visible,  without  a  careful  search,  tlieir  cr}'  ap])caring  to  be 
from  a  greater  distance  than  the  real  performer.  In  March,  Dr.  Cooper  heard 
them  giving  out  a  faint  but  sharp-toned  song,  resembling  that  of  a  Wren. 
If  Dr.  Cooper  is  correct  in  his  account  of  the  notes,  they  do  not  correspond 
with  those  of  our  Eastern  bird. 
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Dr.  Kennerly,  in  his  lieport  0:1  thu  liirds  observed  by  liim  near  tlie  oath 
parallel,  states  that  he  found  our  common  Creeper  very  abundant  among  the 
rough-barked  cedars  in  the  Aztec  Mountains.  It  usually  attractwl  notice, 
and  its  ))lace  of  retreat  was  discovered,  by  liis  hearing  its  quick  and  siiarj) 
notes.  A  close  and  careful  search  generally  unaided  him  to  perceive  it  pro- 
ceeding leisurely  upward  and  downward,  in  straight  or  spiral  lines,  toward 
the  top  of  tlie  tree,  dodging  dextin-ously  to  the  opposite  side  from  the  ob- 
server, and  ordy  resuming  its  occupation  when  assured  of  solitude  and  safety. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Kennerly,  if  they  are  to  be  received  as  character- 
istic of  the  Western  Creepers,  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  our  Eastern 
birds,  as  far  as  we  have  observed  them.  None  of  our  birds  are  more  easily 
approached,  and  when  they  are  pursuing  their  search  for  food,  none  are  more 
regardless  of  observation.  The  statement  that  our  Creeper,  when  watched, 
moves  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree  from  the  looker-on,  has  found  a  certain 
currency  in  our  books.  We  are,  however,  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  owing 
to  its  restless  activity,  prompting  it  to  constant  changes  of  place  and  position, 
and  not  to  its  timidity  or  caution.  We  have  uniformly  found  them  either 
unconscious  or  regardless  of  our  near  presence. 

They  are  solitary  in  their  habits,  and  frequent,  especially  in  the  summer, 
deep  woods,  searching  for  their  favorite  food  in  high  places  where  it  is  ditti- 
cult  to  reacli  them,  but  this  is  no  necessary  evidence  of  their  shyness.  They 
often  hunt  for  their  food  in  very  exposed  places,  with  equal  courage  and 
recklessness.  It  is  an  active,  restless  bird,  associating  with  Titmice  and  the 
smaller  Woodpeckers,  moving  w4th  great  rapidity  from  side  to  side  and  from 
place  to  place.  They  breed  in  hollow  trees,  in  the  deserted  holes  of  the  Wood- 
peckers, and  in  the  decayed  stumps  and  branches  of  trees.  Their  nest  is  a 
loose  aggregation  of  soft,  warm  materials,  not  interwoven,  but  simply  col- 
lected with  regard  to  no  other  requisite  than  warmth. 

In  the  sunnuer  of  18.51  our  party,  in  their  visit  to  one  of  the  smaller 
Grand  ^lenan  Islands,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the  nest  of  this  bird. 
It  was  built  in  a  decayed  birch-tree,  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
contained  five  eggs  nearly  ready  to  hatch.  This  was  on  the  l^Dth  of  June. 
The  nest  was  an  intermingling  of  decayed  wood,  the  fur  of  small  (juadrupetls, 
and  feathers,  Init  with  so  little  adherence  or  consistency  of  form  that  it  was 
impossil)le  to  retain  the  materials  in  position  after  removal. 

So  far  from  evincing  any  timidity,  the  birds  refused  to  leave  their  nest,  and 
could  hardly  be  prevented  from  following  it  when  removed  from  the  woods 
to  a  house  on  the  i.sland.  One  of  our  companions,  returning  to  the  woods  in 
order  to  .secure  the  birds  for  the  sake  of  identification,  found  the  pair  still 
lingering  rouml  the  place  of  their  rifled  nest.  Upon  his  approach  they  began 
to  circle  round  his  head  with  reproachful  cries,  and  continued  to  keep  so 
close  to  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  .shoot  one  witliout  mutilating  it.  At 
length  one  of  the  birds  alighted  on  a  small  branch  held  over  his  head  by 
a  lad  who  accompanied  him,  and  in  this  position  was  secured  by  shooting  it 
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witli  a  pistol  loaded  with  tlie  finest  shot.  Its  mate  could  have  been  secured, 
as  she  persisted  in  pursuing  them,  but  she  was  not  molested.  Throughout 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  timidity  on  the  part  of  eitlier  bird,  but  tlie  most 
reckless  and  daring  devotion. 

Besides  the  single  call-note  or  the  sharp  outcry  with  \\'hich  the  Creepers 
signaUze  their  movements,  and  which  they  utter  from  tinu'  to  time  as  they 
rapidly  and  busily  move  u])  and  ddwn  the  trunks  and  limbs,  or  flit  from  tree 
to  tree,  they  have  been  gcmeraUy  regarded  as  having  no  song.  But  this  is  not 
the  fact.  Tiie  earefid  obserxations  of  Mr.  William  Brewster  of  Camlirid^e 
have  satisfied  him  that  these  birds  have  a  very  distinct  and  varied  song.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  these  liirds  are  not  uncommon  in  the  vicinity  of  Bo.ston,  comin" 
about  the  liouses  with  all  tlie  tameness  and  confidence  of  the  Parus  atricapil- 
lus,  and  permit  a  very  near  approach.  They  are  very  easily  attracted  by  sus- 
pending IVom  a  piazza  a  piece  of  fat  meat.  Mr.  Brewster  has  observed  them 
commence  singing  as  early  as  the  14tli  ol'  March.  Their  notes  are  varied 
and  warbling  and  somewhat  confused ;  some  of  them  are  loud,  powerful,  and 
surpassingly  sweet,  others  are  more  feeble  and  plaintive ;  their  song  usually 
enils  with  their  accustomed  cry,  which  may  be  represented  by  cree-cree- 
cre-ep.  j\lr.  Brewster,  liesides  repeatedly  hearing  them  sing  in  Massacliusetts 
in  tlie  early  spring,  has  also  listened  to  tlieir  song  in  Maine  in  tlie  month  of 
June. 

Tlieir  eggs  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  are  nearly  o\al 
in  shape,  with  a  grayish-white  ground,  sparingly  sprinkled  with  small,  line, 
red  and  reddish-brown  spots.     They  measure  .55  by  .4:i  of  an  inch. 


Certhia  familiaris,   \ar   mexicana,  Clog. 

MEXICAN  CREEPER. 

Ccrthifi  mexicana,  "  Glooeh,  Ilandbuch,"  Reichen'BACH,  Haiidbuch,  I,  1853,  265,  pi. 
dl.\ii,  figs.  3841,  3842.  —  Sclatee,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  290;  1858,  297;  1859,  362,  372. 
—  Salvin,  Ibis,  1866,  190  (Volcan  de  Fuego,  Guat.).  —  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858, 
373  (under  C  americana),  pi.  l.\.\.xiii,  fig.  2  ;  Review,  90. 

Sp.  Char.  Ground-color  above  very  dark  sepia-brown,  each  feather  with  a  .sharply 
defined  medial  streak  of  grayi.«h-white,  these  streaks  becoming  broader  posteriorly,  where 
thej'  are  discontinued  at  the  beginning  of  the  rump.  Whole  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts 
chestnut-rufou.s.  Beneath  pale  a.shy,  becoming  almost  white  on  the  throat;  crissal  feath- 
ers deep  ochraceous  e.xcept  at  the  tips,  which  are  whitish.  Markings  of  the  wings  as 
usual.  Measurements  (8176,  Mexico)  :  wing,  2.50 ;  tail,  2.70 ;  bill  (from  nostril),  .48 ; 
hind  claw,  .30. 

Hab.  Guatemala  and  Mexico ;  probabl}'  extending  along  the  table-lands  into  the 
United  States. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  marked  of  the  variotis  races  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed (see  p.  124).  The  ground-color  of  the  upper  parts  is  altogether  darker 
than  in  any  of  the  others,  and  the  streaks  are  more  sharply  defined  and  nar- 
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rower;  tlie  rufims  oi'  the  rump  is  of  a  castaneous,  instead  of  yellowish  cast; 
the  wings  appear  more  uniform  with  the  back,  owing  to  the  dark  color  of  the 
latter,  and  their  pale  markings  have  little  of  that  yellowish  tinge  so  notice- 
able in  the  others.  In  the  ashy  tinge  of  the  lower  ])arts  there  is  a  resem- 
blance to  familiaris  of  Europe;  but  the  latter  lias  nut  the  ochraceous  cris- 
sum  so  noticeable  in  the  present  bird.  There  is  little  resemblance  to  Western 
and  Iiocky  Mountain  .specimens  of  the  C.  ainerimna  ;  and  if  these  are  to 
be  considered  as  separable  Irom  the  Eastern  (wliicli,  however,  would  not,  in 
our  opinion,  be  advisable)  they  must  not  be  referred  to  tucxkami. 

The  Mexican  Creeper  is  introiluced  here  on  account  of  the  i)rol)ability  of 
its  occurrence  in  the  Southern  Itocky  Mountains. 

Habit.s.  Mr.  Salvin  found  the  Mexican  Tree-Creeper  by  no  mean.s  un- 
common in  the  pine  forests  of  the  upper  zone  of  the  Volcan  de  Fuego.  He 
also  observed  it  frequenting  pine-trees  in  the  district  of  Cliilasco,  Vera  Paz, 
at  al.iout  6,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
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Family  TROGLODYTID^.  —  The  Weens. 

Ch.\b.  Rictal  bristle.s  wanting ,  the  loiiil  Il-uiIilts  with  bri.stly  points ;  the  frontal 
featliers  generally  not  reaching  to  nostrils.  Nostrils  varied,  exposed  or  not  covered  by 
leathers,  and  generally  overhung  by  a  scale-like  memlirane.  Bill  usually  without  notch 
(except  in  some  Middle  American  genera).  Wings  much  rounded,  about  equal  to  tail, 
which  is  graduated.  Primaries  ten,  the  lirst  generally  about  half  the  second.  Basal  joint 
of  nnddle  toe  usually  united  to  half  the  basal  joint  of  inner,  and  the  whole  ol'  that  of  the 
outer,  or  more.     Lateral  toes  about  equal,  or  the  outer  a  little  the  longer.     Tarsi  scutellate. 

Tlie  iiiipossilnlity  of  defining  any  large  grouj)  of  animals,  so  as  to  separate 
it  striugeutly  and  abruptly  from  all  others,  is  well  understood  among  natu- 
ralists ;  and  the  Troijlodijtidm  form  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Some  bear  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  the  Mocking  Thrushes  as  to  have  been  combined  with 
them ;  while  others  again  exhibit  a  close  approximation  to  other  subfamilies. 
The  general  affinities  of  the  family,  however,  appear  to  be  to  the  Turdidcc, 
and  one  of  the  best  characters  for  se{)arating  the  two  families  ajipears  to  exist 
in  the  structure  of  the  feet. 

In  the  Ttirdidw  the  basal  joint  of  tlie  outer  lateral  toe  is  united  to  the 
middle  toe,  sometimes  only  a  part  of  it ;  and  the  inner  toe  is  cleft  almost  to 
its  veiy  base,  so  as  to  be  opposalilc  to  Die  hind  toe,  separate  from  the  others. 
In  the  Tn>;/lodi/tida-,<)n  the  contrary,  the  inner  toe  is  united  by  half  its  basal 
joint  to  tlie  middle  toe,  sometimes  by  the  whole  of  tliis  joint ;  and  the  second 
joint  of  the  outer  toe  enters  wholly  or  partially  inln  this  unicin,  instead  of 
the  basal  joint  only.  In  addition  to  this  character,  the  open,  exposed  nos- 
trils, the  usually  lengthened  bill,  the  generally  equal  lateral  toes,  the  short 
rounded  wings,  the  graduated  tail,  etc.,  furnish  points  of  distinction. 

Genera. 

A.  Lateral  toes  very  unequal. 

n.  Culmen  depressed  basally,  the  interval  lietween  the  nostrils  wider  than 
the  much  compressed  anterior  half  of  the  bill.  Plate  on  tlu^  posterior  half 
of  the  tarsus  continuous.     Catberpes. 

b.  Culmen  compressed  basally,  the  interval  between  the  nostrils  narrower 
tlian  the  rather  depressed  anterior  half  of  the  bill  Plate  on  the  posterior 
half  of  the  tansus  broken  into  smaller  scales.     Salpiuctes. 

B.  Lateral  toes  equal. 

c.  Length  about  8  inches.     Campylorhynchus. 

d.  Length  less  than  6  inches. 

Bill  abruptly  decurved  or  hooked  at   the   tip.     Outstretched  feet  not 

reaching  near  to  end  of  tail.     Thryothorus. 

Tail  longer  than  the  wing,  the  featliers  black,  variegated  terminally 

with  whitish '   Subgenus   Thr  ji  oman  er.. 

Tail  shorter  than  tlie  wing,  the  feathers  rusty,  not  variegated  with 

whitish Subgenus   Thryothorus. 

Bill  only  gently  curved  at  the  tip.     Outj^tretched  li;et  reaching  nearly  to 

or  bevond  the  end  of  the  tail. 
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Back  without  streaks.     Xo  distinct  superciliary  stripe.     Troglodytes. 

Bill  curved,  sub-conical.    Tail  as  long  as  wing.  Subgenus  'I'rixjlodytes. 
Bill  straight,  subulate.     Tail  much  shorter  tlian  wing. 

Subgenus  ,1  n  o  rtli  u  r a . 
Back  streaked  with  black  and  white.     Cistothorus. 

Bill  short,  stout ;  its  depth  equal  to  one  hall'  its  length  from 
the  nostril;  gonys  straight  or  even  convex,  ascending.  Crowu 
streaked  ;  no  distinct  superciliary  stripe.  Subgenus  C  i  xtotli  n  r  u  .f . 
Bill  elongated,  slender ;  its  depth  le.ss  than  one  third  its  length 
from  the  nostril;  gonys  slightly  concave,  declining.  Crowu  not 
streaked;  a  conspicuous  superciliary  .stripe.     Subgenus  I'elmatodyies. 


Genus    CAMPYLORHYNCHUS,    Spix. 


Campylorhipichus,  Spix,   Av. 
viirieytilus,  Gmel.) 


Bras.   I,   1824, 


(T3'pi',  C.  scolopacerus,  Snx  =  Tardus 


than  the  head,  without  notch 


G-EN.  Ch.\r.  Bill  stout,  compressed,  as  long  as, 
or  rictal  bristles;  culmen  and  com- 
missure curved ;  gonys  nearly  straight. 
Nostrils  in  the  antero-inferior  part  of 
nasal  groove,  in  advance  of  the  frontal 
feathers,  with  an  overhanging  scale 
with  thickened  edge,  as  in  Tliryotho- 
rus ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  type,  re- 
duced to  a  slight  ridge  along  the  upper 
side  of  the  nasal  groove.  Lateral  sep- 
tum not  projecting  below  or  anterior- 
ly into  the  nasal  cavity,  but  concealed 
by  the  nasal  scale.  Tarsus  a  little 
longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw ; 
claws  strong,  much  curved,  and  very 
sharp ;  middle  toe  witli  basal  joint 
adherent  almost  throughout.     Wmgs  Campylorhynchm  bmnnekaplUia. 

and  tail  about  equal,  the  latter  graduated  ;  the  exterior  webs  of  lateral  feathers  broad. 

This  genus  embraces  the  largest  species  of  the  family,  and  i.s  well  re])- 
resented  in  Middle  and  South  America,  two  species  only  reacliiug  into 
North  America,  mIucIi  may  be  distinguished  as  follows  :  — 

Top  of  head  and  post-ocular  .stripe  reddish-brown;  back  streaked  longitudi- 
nally and  linearly  with  white.  All  the  feathers  beneath  conspicuously  .spotted. 
Crissum  and  flanks  with  rounded  or  elongated  spots.  Iris  reddish.  Nostrils 
inferior,  linear,  overhung  by  a  scale.  Nests  large  and  purse-shaped;  eggs  whit«, 
profusely  marked  with  salmon-colored  or  reddish  spots. 

a.  Spots  much  larger  on  throat  and  jugulum  than  elsewhere.  Inner  wobs 
of  second  to  fifth  tail-feathers  (between  middle  and  outer  feathers)  black, 
except  at  tips.  Length,  8.00 ;  wing,  3.40 ;  tail,  3.55.  Hnb.  Adjacent  bor- 
ders of  United  States  and  Mexico brnnneicapillus. 

h.  Spots  on  throat  and  jugulum  liltU'  larger  than  elsewhere.  Inner  webs  of 
intermediate  tail-feathers  banded  with  white  like  the  outer.  Length,  7.50. 
Hah.   Cape  St.  Lucas "#«"• 
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Campylorliynchus  brunneicapillus,  Gray. 


CACTUS  WEEN. 

Pienlaptes  bnmneicapilhis,  Lafresx.^te,  irag.  de  Zool.  1835,  61,  pi.  xlvii. — La  we.  Ann. 
N.  Y.  Lye.  V,  1851,  114.  —  Ca.s.sin,  Birds  CaL  Tex.  1854,  lati,  pi.  xxv.  —  Hf.f.hmann, 
J.  A.  N.  Sc.  II,  1853,  263.  C.  brunneicapillus.  Gray,  Genera,  I,  1847,  159. —  Bp. 
Consp.  1850,  223.  —  ScL.  P.  A.  N.  S.  156,  264.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  355  ; 
IV.  Phil.  Acad.  1859,  3,  etc.  ;  Rev.  99.  —  Heermaxx,  P.  P.  K.  X,  1859.  —Dresser, 
Ibis,  1865,  482  (Texas).  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  61. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  as  long  as  tlie  head.  Above  brown ;  darkest  on  the  head,  which  is 
unspotted.  Feathers  on  the  back  streaked  centrally  with  white.  Beneath  whitish,  tinged 
with  rusty  on  the  belly  ;  the  feathers  of  the  throat  and  upper  parts,  and  under  tail-coverts, 
with  large  rounded  black  spots;  tho.se  of  the  remaining  under  parts  with  smaller,  more 
hnear  ones.  Chin  and  line  over  the  eye  white.  Tail-feathers  l)lack  beneath,  barred  subter- 
niinally  (the  outer  one  througliout)  with  white.  Iri.s,  reddish-yellow.  Length,  8  inches; 
wing,  3.40  ;  tail,  3.55. 

Hab.  Adjacent  borders  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  Valley  of  the  Colorado,  and  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  Southern  California. 
Replaced  at  Cape  St.  Lucas  by  C.  affinis. 

This  species  is  found  ahnndantly  along  the  line  of  the  Eio  Grande  and 
Gila,  extending  norlhwaid  .some  distance,  and  everywhere  conspicuous  by 
its  wren-like  habits  and  enormous  nest. 

Habits.     The  Brown-lieaded  Greeper  is  a  comparatively  recent  addition 

to  the  fauna  of  the  Uiiited  States, 
but  ajijjears  to  be  common  along 
tlic  sduthwestern  borders  of  the 
I'nited  States,  from  tlie  valley  of 
tlie  Rio  Grande  to  San  Diego,  in 
( 'alifoniia.  In  Lower  California 
it  is  rejjlaced  by  the  C.  affinis. 

It  was  first  added  to  our  avi- 
fauna by  Mr.  Lawrence  in  1851, 
on  the  strength  of  a  sjjecimen 
obtained  in  Texas  by  Cajitain 
jVIcCown. 

iJr.  Heermann,  in  his  paper  on 
the  Birds  of  California,  speaks 
of  finding  it  in  the  arid  country  back  of  Guymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  country,  presenting  only  broken  surfaces  and  a  confused 
luiiss  of  volcanic  rocks,  covered  by  a  scanty  vegetation  of  thorny  bushes 
and  cacti,  among  other  interesting  birds,  was  found  to  contain  this  species 
in  abundance.  He  describes  it  as  a  lively,  .sprightly  species,  tittering,  at 
intervals,  clear,  loud,  ringing  notes.  Its  nest,  composed  of  grasses  and  lined 
with  feathers,  was  in  the  shape  of  a  long  purse,  enormous  for  the  size  of  the 
bird,  and  laid  flat  between  the  forks  or  on  the  Ijranches  of  a  cactus.     Tlie 
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entrance  was  a  covered  passajie,  varyiiiy  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  length. 
The  eggs,  six  in  number,  he  described  as  being  of  a  delicate  sahuou-color, 
very  pale,  and  often  so  thickly  sjiecklod  with  asli  and  darker  .salmon-colored 
spots  as  to  give  quite  a  rich  cast  to  tlie  whole  surface  of  the  egg. 

Lieutenant  Couch  nxct  witli  tin'se  l)irds  near  Monterey.  He  states  that 
they  have  a  rich,  powerful  song.  Of  the  nest  he  gives  substantially  the 
same  description  as  that  furnished  by  Dr.  Heermann. 

The  eggs  are  of  an  oblong-oval  shape,  slightly  more  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  are  so  equally  and  generally  covered,  o\er  a  wliite  gi'ound,  with  fine 
salmon-colored  spots,  as  to  jireseut  a  uniform  and  almost  homogcineous 
appearance.  Tliey  vary  in  length  from  an  inch  to  1.02  inches,  and  have 
an  average  breadth  of  .G8  of  an  incli. 


Campylorhynchus  aflanis,   X.aatus. 

THE  CAPE  CACTUS  WEEN. 

Canipiilorhyiichus  affinis,  Xa.ntus,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  IS.'jg,  298  (Cape  St.  Lucas).  —  B.vihd,  Pr. 

A.  N.  Sc.  1859,  303;  Ker.  100.  —ScL.  Catal.  1861,  17,  no.  108. —Elliot,  Illiist. 

B.  N.  A.  I,  IV.  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  62. 

Sp.  Cii.\r.  Cap  of  head  reddish-lii-owii ;  the  concealed  centre.'?  of  feather.s  du.sky. 
Rest  of  upper  part.«  grayish-brown,  all  the  feathers  of  body  and  scapulars  with  broad  cen- 
tral or  shaft  streaks  of  whitish  edged  with  black;  the  streaks  irregular  in  outline,  on  some 
feathers  nearly  linear,  in  others  widening  at  intervals  along  the  shaft.  Outer  webs  of  the 
wing-feathers  crossed  by  about  seven  rows  of  whitLsh  semicircular  spots,  with  correspond- 
ing series  of  more  circular  ones  on  the  inner  web.  Tail-feathers  black,  all  of  them  with  a 
series  of  about  eight  quadrate  white  spote  on  each  wcl),  which  are  alternate  to  each  other, 
not  opposite,  and  extend  from  or  near  the  black  shaft  to  the  edge ;  the  extreme  tips  of  the 
feathers  black  ;  the  two  central  feathers,  however,  more  like  the  back,  with  irregular  mot- 
tling of  grayish  and  black.     Upper  tail-coverts  barred  transversely  with  black. 

Under  parts  white,  faintly  tinged  with  rusty  posteriorly ;  each  feather  spotted  with 
black,  excepting  on  the  immaculate  chin.  These  spots  are  rather  larger  and  more  quad- 
rate on  the  jugulum,  where  they  are  sometimes  on  the  sides  of  the  feathers  (on  one 
or  both  sides)  ;  posteriorly,  however,  they  are  elongated  or  tear-shaped,  and  strung  along 
the  shaft,  one  or  two  on  each.  On  the  crissum  they  are  large  and  much  rounded,  three  or 
four  on  each  longer  feather.  'Legs  rather  dusky.  Bill  lead-color,  pale  at  the  base  below  ; 
iris  reddish-brown.  A  broad  white  stripe  from  bill  over  the  eye  and  nape :  edged 
above  and  below  with  black ;  line  behind  the  eye  like  the  crown ;  cheek-feathers  white, 
edged  with  blackish. 

Immature  specimens  exhibit  a  tondoncy  to  a  whitish  spotting  in  the  ends  of  the  fealhei-s 
of  the  cap.  A  very  young  bird  does  not,  however,  differ  materially,  except  in  having  the 
spots  less  distinct  beneath,  the  white  streaks  less  conspicuous  above,  the  white  of  the 
wings  soiled  with  rufous.  Specimens  vary  considerably  in  the  proportional  as  well  as 
alisolute  thickness  and  length  of  the  bill ;  thus,  No.  32,167  measures  .80  from  nostril  to  end 
of  t)ill,  iiLstead  of  .60,  as  given  below  for  No.  12,Si65. 

12,965.  Total  length,  7.0O  ;  wing,  3.30;  tail,  3.40  ;  its  graduation,  .45  ;  exposed  portion 
of  first  primary,  1.42,  of  second,  2.15,  of  longest,  or  fourth  (•measured  from  exposed  base  of 
first  primary),  2.45;  length  of  bill  from  forehead,  .90,  from  nostril,  .00;  along  gape,  1.07; 
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tarsus,  1.02 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  .90  ;  claw  alone,  .25 ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  .7G ;  claw 
alone,  .3."). 

IIab.     Only  observed  at  Ca])e  St.  Luca,^,  Lower  California. 

This  species  is  most  nearly  allied  to  C.  hrunncicapillus ;  the  most  apparent 
difference  at  first  sight  being  in  the  greater  concentration  of  black  on  the 
throat  and  jugulum  in  hrunneicapillus,  and  the  much  smaller  size  of  the 
remaining  spots  on  the  under  parts,  with  the  decided  light-cinnamon  of 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  body.  The  outer  and  central  tail-feathers  alone 
are  marked  as  in  C.  affinis,  the  intermediate  ones  being  entirely  black,  with 
the  exception  of  a  white  subterminal  band. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  birds  constituting  the  isolated  fauna 
of  Cape  St.  Lucas.  Like  nearly  all  the  species  peculiar  to  this  remarkable 
locality,  it  is  exceedingly  abundant,  breeding  in  immense  numbers.  It  has 
not  yet  been  detected  elsewhere,  though  it  may  possibly  be  found  on  the 
Lower  Colorado. 

Habits.  This  recently  described  species  was  first  discovered  by  ]Mr. 
Xantus,  and  has,  so  far  as  is  known,  a  somewhat  restricted  locality,  having 
been  met  witli  only  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Lower  California,  where  it 
is  an  exceedingly  abundant  bird.  JMr.  Xantus  has  juiblished  no  observations 
in  regard  to  its  habits,  which,  however,  are  probably  very  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  the  more  common  species.  From  the  lirief  memoranda  given 
by  him  in  the  general  register  of  his  collections,  made  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  we 
gather  that  their  nests  were  built  almost  exclusively  in  opuntias,  cacti,  and 
the  prickly  pear,  and  were  generally  only  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
but  occasionally  at  the  height  of  ten  feet. 

The  nests  are  large  purse-shaped  collections  of  twigs  and  coarse  grasses, 
veiy  similar  to,  and  hardly  distinguishable  in  any  resjjcct  from,  those  of  the 
more  northern  species.  The  eggs  vary  from  1.0.5  to  1  inch  in  length,  and 
from  .6.5  to  .70  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  have  a  reddish-white  ground  very 
uniformly  dotted  with  fine  markings  of  reddish-brown,  purple,  and  slate. 


Subgenus   SALPINCTES,   Oabaxis. 

Salpindes,   Cabanis,   Wiegniann's  Archiv,    1847,    i,    323.     (Type,    Troglodytes  ohsolctus. 
Sat.) 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  as  long  as  the  head ;  all  the  outlines  nearly  straight  to  the  tip,  then 
decurved ;  nostrils  oval.  Feet  weak;  tarsi  decidedly  longer  than  the  middle  toe;  outer 
lateral  toe  much  longer,  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  middle  claw,  and  equal  to  the  hinder. 
Wings  about  one  fifth  longer  than  the  tail ;  tlie  exposed  portion  of  the  first  primary  about 
half  that  of  the  second,  and  two  fifths  that  of  the  fourth  and  fifth.  Tail-feathers  very 
broad,  plane,  nearly  even  or  slightly  rounded ;  the  lateral  moderately  graduated. 

Of  this  genus  btit  one  species  is  so  far  known  in  the  United  States,  the 
Rock  Wren  of  the  earlier  ornithologists.      It  is  peculiar  among  its  cognate 
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genera  by  having  the  two  continuous  jihites  on  eucli  side  tlie  tarsus  divided 
into  seven  or  more  smaller  plates,  with  a  naked  iiiler\al  between  tlieui  and 
the  anterior  seutellie.  Other  characters  -will  lie  bauid  detailed  in  tiie  lieview 
of  American  Uirds,  p.  109. 


Salpinctes  obsoletus,  Caban. 

KOCK  WEEN. 

Tniijludijtts  obsoletus,  Say,  Long's  ExpiHl.  II,  ls-J:3,  4  (south  fork  of  Plattu).  —  Aud.  Orn. 
Bios.   IV,  j)l.  ccclx.  —  Ib.  B.  a.  11,  pi.  c.wi. — NEWBEr.RY,  P.  11.  K.  Re 


ep. 


VI,    IV, 


Salpinclfs  obsoUtus. 


1857,  80.  —  Heeumaxx,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  1859,  41.  Salj/indcs  obsoletus.  Cab.  Wieg 
maiin's  Arcliiv,  184",  I,  323.  — BAntD,  BinlsN.  Am.  1858,  357  ;  Rev.  110.  —  Sclater, 
P.  Z.  S.  1859,  371  (Oaxacal.  —  Cdoi'Eit,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  64.  ?  Tnujlodijtes  latis- 
fasciatus,  Lioht.  Preis-Verzeieh.  1831,  no.  82. 

Sp.  Char,  riimiage  very  soft  and  lax.  Bill  about  as  long  as  the  head.  Upper  parts 
brownish-gray,  each  feather  with  a  central 
line  and  (except  on  the  head)  transverse  bars 
of  dusky,  and  a  small  dull  brownish-white 
spot  at  the  end  (seen  also  on  the  tips  of  the 
secondaries).  Rump,  sides  of  the  body,  and 
posterior  part  of  belly  and  under  tail-coverts 
dull  cinnamon,  darker  above.  Rest  of  under 
parts  dirty  white;  feathers  of  throat  and 
breast  with  dusky  central  streaks.  Lower 
tail-coverts  banded  broadly  with  black,  bl- 
uer tail-feathers  like  the  back,  the  others 
with  a  broad  black  bar  near  tlie  end ;  the 
tips  cinnamon  ;  the  outer  on  each  side  alter- 
nately banded  with  this  color  and  black. 
A  dull  white  line  above  and  behind  the  eye.  Iris  brown.  Length, . 5.70 ;  wing,  2.82;  tail, 
2.40.     Young  not  marked  or  banded  beneath.     Eggs  white,  spotted  with  red. 

Has.  Central  regions  of  the  United  States,  to  Mexico,  east  to  mouth  of  Yellowstone 
River.  Cape  St.  Lucas.  Not  recorded  from  Pacilic  slope.  W.  Arizona,  CouES.  Oaxaca, 
Sclater. 

Habits.  The  Eock  Wren,  so  far  as  its  distribution  is  known,  is  principally 
restricted  to  the  high  central  plains  of  the  Eocky  jNIountains,  I'roni  Xebraska 
to  the  coast  ranges  near  the  Pacific,  and  from  Oregon  to  Me.xico  and  Lower 
California.  According  to  Dr.  Cooper  it  is  an  abundant  species  tliroughout 
the  dry,  rocky,  and  barren  districts  of  California,  especially  in  the  southern 
portions,  where  it  comes  nearer  tlie  coast.  They  are  numerous  among  the 
plains  on  both  sides  of  the  Eocky  jMountains.  Tlieir  favorite  places  are 
among  the  rocks,  where  they  are  always  liusily  engaged  in  hunting  for  insects 
in  the  crevices.  Dr.  Cooper  found  nests  at  San  Diego  in  cavities  under  the 
tiled  roofs  of  houses,  but  they  all  contained  young  as  early  as  ilay.  At 
Fort  Mojave  they  began  to  sing  in  February,  and  their  song  continued 
throughout  the  spring.     They  range  to  a  high  elevation  among  the  moun- 
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taius,  having  been  found  by  Dr.  Newberry  at  Klamath  Lake  in  Oregon.  Dr. 
Cooper  does  not  describe  their  song,  but  Dr.  Heermann  speaks  of  it  as  only  a 
very  weak  trill.     The  latter  met  with  them  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 

California,  where  thev  were  searchinjr 
for  tlieir  food  among  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks.  He  afterwards  met  with 
them  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 
They  were  quite  abundant  in  the  Te- 
jon  Valley,  passing  in  and  out,  among 
and  under  the  boulders  profusely  scat- 
tered over  the  mountains,  searching 
for  .spiders,  worms,  and  small  insects, 
in  pursuit  of  wliicli  they  uttered  at 
intervals  a  loud  and  quick  note  of  a 
peculiarly  thrilling  character.  Lieu- 
tenant Couch  found  them  in  the  sand- 
stone ranges  near  Patos,  in  tlie  province  of  Coahuila.  Some  of  their  habits 
are  spoken  of  as  sparrow-like,  and,  while  they  have  the  usual  wren-like 
grating  noises,  they  also  ])ossess  a  song  of  great  variety  and  sweetness. 

Dr.  Kennerly  met  with  them  among  the  bushes  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Eio 
Grande.  Their  flight  he  describes  as  short,  the  bird  generally  soon  alighting 
on  the  ground  and  running  off  very  rapidly. 

This  Wren  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Say  near  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  inhab- 
iting a  sterile  district  devoid  of  trees,  hopping  along  the  ground  or  flitting 
through  the  low,  stunted  junipers  on  the  l)anks  of  the  river,  usually  in  small 
flocks  of  five  or  six.  Nuttall  afterwards  found  them  in  July  on  the  Western 
Colorado.  The  note  of  the  female  was  charr-charr-tc-aiyh,  with  a  strong 
guttural  accent,  and  with  a  shrill  call  similar  to  the  note  of  the  Carolina 
Wren.  The  old  birds  were  feeding  a  brood  of  five  young,  wliicli,  though  full 
grown,  were  cherished  with  querulous  assiduity.  He  found  them  nesting 
among  the  rocky  ledges,  in  the  crevices  of  which  they  liide  themselves 
wlien  disturbed.  Mr.  NiittaU  also  met  with  this  species  near  Fort  Van- 
couver. Mr.  Salvin  states  that  in  several  instances  it  has  been  met  with  in 
Guatemala. 

The  eggs  of  this  Wren  obtained  liy  Dr.  Palmer  in  Arizona  liave  a  clear 
white  ground,  sparingly  spotted  with  well-defined,  distinct  dottings  of  brown- 
ish-red. These  are  chiefly  distributed  around  the  larger  end.  They  vary 
somewhat  in  size  and  shape,  some  being  of  a  more  rounded  form,  though  all 
have  one  end  more  pointed  than  the  other.  The  length  is  pretty  uniform, 
.77  of  an  inch.  The  breadth  varies  from  .60  to  .66  of  an  inch.  They  are 
larger  and  more  oblong  than  the  eggs  of  any  other  Wren,  except  perhaps  the 
mcxicamis,  and  bear  little  resemblance  to  any  other  eggs  of  this  family  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  except  those  of  the  Winter  Wren,  and  the  egg  at- 
tributed to  T.  ameriranus. 
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Tlio  nest  i.s  liomoj,'eneous  in  structure,  edinposed  entirely  of  tliin  strips  (if 
recklisli-colored  bark  and  line  roots,  interspersed  with  a  few  small  hits  of 
wool.  It  is  distorted  by  j)acking,  so  that  measurements  of  it  would  be 
valueless;  its  dimensions  in  its  pressed  condition  are:  diametei',  5  inches; 
depth,  2  inches.     The  cavity  is  shallow  and  saucer-shapmi. 

From  Sir.  Eidgway  we  learn  that  from  tlic  summit  of  tiie  Sierra  Nevada 
eastward,  as  far  as  the  party  explored,  he  found  this  Wren  universally  dis- 
tributed. Ill  the  middle  provinces  of  the  I'ocky  Mountains  it  was  the  most 
abundant  sjiecies  of  the  foniily,  but  was  not  so  abundant  in  the  Wahsatdi 
Mountains.  The  general  resort  of  this  species  was  among  rocky  or  stony 
hill-slopes,  though  it  was  not  ontined  to  such  lucidities.  At  Carson  City 
he  found  it  particularly  partial  to  the  rubbish  of  the  decaying  jjine-logs.  At 
Virginia  City  it  was  the  only  Wren  seen  fretj^uenting  the  old  buildings  and 
abandoned  mining-shafts,  in  its  predilection  for  such  places  reminding  him 
very  much  of  the  Thriioihoras  htdovicuiuHs,  which  in  its  manners  it  very 
strongly  resembles. 

Mr.  Eidgway  noticed  a  wonderful  variety  in  the  notes  of  tiiis  Wren.  Its 
peculiarly  guttural  turce  was  repeatedly  heard,  and  its  song  in  spring  had 
a  slight  resemblance  in  modulation  to  that  of  the  Carolina  Wren,  tlunmh 
altogether  lacking  the  power  and  richness  so  characteristic  of  the  supeHi  song 
of  tliat  bird.  Freipicntly  its  song  was  changed  into  a  prolonged  monotonous 
trill,  similar  to  the  tremulous  spring-call  of  the  Jiinco  h//cma/ii. 

This  spiecies  is  not  so  wary  as  the  Cailirrpcs  ■mexkaniis.  Upon  suildcnly 
starting  up  an  indi\  idual  of  this  kind,  he  would  Hy  to  the  nearest  boulder, 
turn  with  his  breast  towards  the  party,  swing  oddly  from  side  to  side,  all  the 
while  ludicrously  bowing  and  scolding  the  intruder  with  his  peculiar  sharp 
expressions  of  displeasure. 

Dr.  Cooper,  in  his  paper  on  the  Fauna  of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  states 
that  he  observed  this  bird  occasionally  through  the  main  Eocky  Mountain 
chain  to  near  the  crossing  of  the  Bitterroot,  but  it  was  less  common  than 
among  the  cliffs  and  rocks  of  tlic  barren  plaui  along  their  eastern  slojie. 
Though  he  did  not  find  it  in  the  western  j)art  of  Washington  Territory,  he 
has  no  doubt  that  it  frequents  jiarts  of  tlie  rocky  canons  of  the  Columbia 
Plain.     A  nest  with  nine  eggs  was  found  in  a  log-cabin  below  Fort  Eeuton. 


"oo^ 


Genus   CATHERPES,    P-aiki.. 

Cntherpcs,  B.inui,  lUrds  X.  Am.  !».%,  3.^p7.     (Type,   Tlii-iiulhnnismeaykaiius,  Sw.) 

Ge.v.  Char.  Bill  loiiafcr  than  tho  hoad,  .'ili'iulci- ;  all  the  outlines  nearly  straijjht  to  the 
tip,  then  gently  deciirvcd,  gonys  least  so  ;  nostrils  linear;  tarsus  short,  al)out  equal  to  the 
middle  toe,  which  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  middle  claw.  Outer  toe  considerably 
longer  than  the  inner,  reaching  beyond  the  base  of  the  middle  claw.  Wings  a  little  longer 
than  the  tail ;  the  exposed  portion  of  the  fiist  primary  about  half  that  of  the  fourth  and 
18 
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fifth.     Tail-feathers  very  broad  and  perfectly  plane ;   tail  nearly  even ;  the  two  lateral 
graduated  ;  the  outer  about  eleven  twelftlis  of  the  middle. 


This  genus  agrees  witli  Saljnndcs  in 
the  broad,  plane  tail-feathers,  but  the 
bill  is  much  longer,  the  nostrils  linear, 
not  oval,  the  feet  much  stouter,  the 
outer  toe  rather  longer;  the  tarsus  short- 
ei',  being  equal  to  the  middle  toe,  not 
longer ;  the  hind  toe  much  longer  than 
the  outer  lateral,  instead  of  equal  to  it. 
The  wings  are  but  little  longer  tlian  the 
tail,  and  shorter  than  in  Saljnnctcs. 

This  genus  is  confined  to  the  western 

portions,  where  a  single  species,  C.  mexkaniLs,  occurs  in  two  well-marked 

varieties :  — 


CatAerpes  mexieanits. 


C.  mexicanus. 

Culmen  almost  straiglit,  the  tip  decurvod,  ponys  straight.     Al.iove  blackish- 
brown  ;  wings  and  back  sparsely  sprinkled  with  minute  wliite  specks;  no  such 
markings  on  head  or  neclc.    Bars  on  tail  very  broad,  .12  in  width  on  outer 
feathers.     Wing,  2.84;   tail,  2.40;  culmeu,  .96;  tarsus,  .75 ;  middle  toe,  .68;  - 
posterior,  .47  ;  outer,  .52  ;  inner,  .49  (52,791,  Mazatlan,  Mexico).     Ilab.  Mex- 
ico      ............         var.  mexi canus. 

Culmen  and  gonys  both  gently  curved,  the  latter  somewhat  concave.  Above 
cinnamon-ashy,  more  reddish  on  rump  and  wings ;  head  and  neck  above  with 
numerous  dots  of  wliite ;  verj'  few  of  these  on  liack  and  wings.  Tail-bars 
very  narrow  and  thread-like.  Wing,  2.48;  tail,  2.12  ;  culmen,  .83  ;  tarsus,  .56; 
middle  toe,  .52 ;  posterior,  .35 ;  outer,  .44  ;  inner,  .36  (53,425  J,  Fort  Churchill, 
Nevada).     Hah.   Middle  (and  Pacific?)  Province  of  United  States.    \sxv.  conspersus. 

In  var.  mcxieanns  the  white  of  throat  is  more  abruptly  defiiiod  acrainst  the 
rufous  of  abdomen  than  in  var.  ron- 
spersua,  in  which  the  transition  is  very 
gradual.  The  latter  has  the  seconda- 
ries  rufous  with  narrow  isolated  bars 
of  black  ;  the  former  has  them  black- 
ish, indented  on  lower  webs  with  dark 
rufous.  In  memcanus  the  feet  are 
very  stout,  and  dark  brown ;  in  con- 
spersus  they  are  much  weaker,  aud 
deep  black. 

All  specimens  from  south  of  the 
United  States  (including  Giraud's  type 
of  Ccrthia  alhifrons)  lielong  to  the  re- 
stricted meodcanuH,  while  all  from  tlie 
United    States    are   of    the   var.   consposits. 


Calhcrpes  mezicanus- 
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Catherpes  mexicanus,  yav.  conspersus,  Piidgway. 

CANON  WREN;  WHITE-THEOATED  EOCK  WEEN. 

Troglodylcs  mccicamis,  Heeumaxn,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  2d  sct.  II,  1853,  63.  —  Id.  P.  R.  R.  Rep. 
X,  1859,  41.  —  Cassin,  Illust.  Biiils  Cal.  I,  1854,  173,  jil.  x.\.\.  Cuiherpcs  mexicanu-i, 
Baird,  Birds  K.  Am.  1858,  356  (iu  part)  ;  Rev.  Ill  (in  part).  —  CuoPEit,  Orn.  Cal.  I, 
1870,  66.     Cnihcrpcs  mexicanus  var.  conspersun,  Riuow.w. 

Sp.  CnAR.  (No.  53,425  <?,  near  Fort  Churchill,  Nevada,  December  7,  18G7;  R.  Ridg- 
WAv).  Aliove,  brownish-ashy  on  the  anterior,  and  briglit  cinnamoti-rufou.s  on  the  pos- 
terior half,  the  two  colors  shading  insensibly  together.  The  anterior,  or  grayish  portion 
thickly  sprinkled  with  nunierons  small  circular  dots  of  white,  each  preceded  by  a  smaller 
speck  of  dusky;  a  few  of  these  dots  on  the  rump.  Wings  with  obsolete,  ragged,  narrow, 
isolated  bars  of  dusky,  these  most  sharply  defined  on  the  secondaries.  Tail  clear  rufous, 
crossed  with  about  nine  very  narrow,  thread-like,  somewhat  zigzag  bars  of  black,  —  these 
about  .02  wide  on  the  middle,  and  .07  on  tlie  outer  feather.  Beneath,  anterior  third,  pure 
silky-white,  shading  insensilily  into  soft  ochraceous  on  the  breast,  this  soon  darkening  into 
deep  ferruginous,  the  color  of  all  the  posterior  lower  .parts ;  the  whole  of  this  ferruginous 
surface,  with  very  obsolete  transverse  spots  of  white,  each  preceded  by  a  narrower  dusky 
one.  Length,  5.75;  extent  of  wings,  7.50  (fresh);  wing,  2.48;  tail,  2.1.'i;  culmen,  .83 ; 
tarsus,  .50.  Bill  deep  slate,  paler,  and  with  lilaceous  tinge,  at  Ijase  of  lower  mandible ; 
iris  umber ;  tarsi  and  toes  black  (fresh  colors). 

Hab.  Central  region  of  North  America,  from  boundary  of  United  States  northward. 
Extends  up  Valley  of  Colorado.     Western  Nevada,  resident ;  Ridgway. 

The  above  characters  apply  to  all  specimens  of  Cuiherpcs  from  north  of 
Mexico,  as  substantiated  by  a  sufficient  series  in  the  collection.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  this  northern  race  should  be  so  much  smaller  than  the 
^lexican  one,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  resident  bird  in  even 
the  most  northern  parts  of  its  ascertained  habitat. 

Harit.s.  The  geographical  distribution  of  this  race  of  the  A^liite-throated 
Wren,  so  far  as  known,  is  confined  to  the  line  of  the  United  States  and 
lle.xican  boundary,  extending  northward  up  the  Valley  of  the  Colorado,  as 
far  as  Western  Nevada.  The  corresponding  Mexican  race  reaches  some 
distance  southward,  but  has  not  yet  been  detected  beyond  the  limits  of 
Mexico.  The  habits  of  both  races,  however,  are  quite  similar,  as  far  as 
known. 

Dr.  Heermann  first  met  with  this  Wren  in  the  spring  of  1851,  on  the 
Cosumnes  Itiver.  In  the  following  year  he  procured  three  specimens  on  the 
Calaveras  Eiver.  He  describes  it  as  an  active,  sprightly  bird,  lu'ning  a  loud 
and  pleasing  song  that  may  be  heard  a  great  distance,  and  which  it  rejieats 
at  short  intervals.  When  found,  it  was  occupied  with  searching  ibr  insects, 
between  and  under  the  large  boulders  of  rock  that,  in  some  portions  of  the 
river,  are  thrown  together  in  confused  lua-sses,  as  if  by  some  terrific  convul- 
sion of  nature. 

Dr.  Kennerly  also  met  with  this  species  in  similar  localities  among  the 
liiUs  bordering  upon  the  Big  Sandy,  where  the  rocks  are  also  described 
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as  piled  up  tliick  ami  liiyli.  They  were  dartinii'  from  rock  to  rock  and 
creepiui;'  among  the  crevices  witli  gi'eat  activity,  constantly  repeating  their 
peculiar  and  singular  note.  Tlie  great  rapidity  of  their  motions  rendered 
it  difficult  to  procure  a  sjiecimen.  He  did  not  observe  this  bird  anywhere 
else. 

Their  occurrence  equally  in  such  wild  and  desolate  regions  and  in  the  midst 
of  crowded  cities  indicates  that  the  abundance  of  their  food  in  either  place, 
and  not  the  absence  or  presence  of  man,  determines  this  choice  of  residence. 
When  first  observed  they  were  supposed  to  nest  exclusively  in  deep  and  in- 
accessible crevices  of  rocks,  where  they  were  not  likely  to  be  traced.  Mr. 
H.  E.  Dresser  afterwards  met  with  its  nest  and  eggs  in  Western  Texas,  though 
lie  gives  no  description  of  either.  He  found  this  species  rather  common  near 
San  Antonio,  where  it  remained  to  breed.  One  pair  frequented  a  printing- 
office  at  that  place,  an  old  half-ruined  building,  where  theii'  familiar  habits 
made  them  great  favorites  with  the  workmen,  who  informed  him  that  the 
prc!vious  spring  tliey  had  built  a  nest  and  reared  their  young  in  an  old  wall 
close  by,  and  that  they  became  very  tame.  At  Dr.  Heeinnann's  rancho  on 
the  Medina  he  procured  the  eggs  of  this  bird,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Louisiana  and  Bewick's  Wren,  by  nailing  up  cigar-boxes,  with  holes  cut  in 
front,  wherever  these  birds  were  likely  to  build. 

Mr.  Sumichrast  describes  its  nest^  as  very  .skilfully  wrouglit  witli  spiders' 
webs,  and  built  in  the  crevices  of  old  walls,  or  in  the  interstices  between  the 
tiles  under  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  A  nest  with  four  eggs,  supposed  to  be 
those  of  this  species,  was  obtained  in  Western  Texas  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Clark ;  it 
was  cup-shaped,  not  large,  and  with  oidy  a  slight  depression.  The  eggs, 
four  in  number,  were  unusually  olilong  and  pointed  for  eggs  of  this  family, 
and  measured  .80  by  .fill  of  an  inch,  with  a  crystalline-white  ground,  pro- 
fusely covered  with  nunirnais  and  large  blotches  of  a  reddish  or  cinnamon 
brown. 

So  far  as  the  observations  of  Mr.  Kidgway  eiiablccl  jiim  tn  notice  this  bird, 
he  found  it  much  less  common  than  the  Sn/jiinrtrs  ohsolctnti,  and  inhabiting 
only  the  most  secluded  and  rocky  recesses  of  the  mountains.  Its  common 
note  of  alarm  is  described  as  a  jieculiarly  liiigiug  illnl-.  It  has  a  I'emark- 
ably  odd  and  indescribably  singular  chant,  utterly  unlike  anything  else  Mr. 
Eidgway  ever  heard.  This  consisted  of  a  series  of  detached  whistles,  be- 
ginning in  a  high  fine  key,  every  note  clear,  smooth,  and  of  equal  length, 
each  in  succession  being  a  degree  lower  than  the  preceding  one,  and  only 
ending  when  the  bottom  of  the  scale  is  reached.  The  tone  is  soft,  rich, 
and  silvery,  resembling  somewhat  the  whistling  of  the  Cardinal  Gros- 
beak. 

It  was  often  seen  to  fly  nearly  perpendicularly  up  the  face  of  a  rocky  wall, 
and  was  also  noticed  to  cling  to  the  roof  of  a  cave  with  all  the  facility  of  a 
true  Creeper. 

1  This  remai'lc  a]i)ilii<  tci  tin'  Mcxirnii  race. 
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Gi:m.   THRYOTHORUS,    Vikiix. 

ThryoOwnis,  Vieillot,  Analyse,  1816,  45.     (Type,   Troglodytes  armidinaccun,  "Troglodyte 
dcs  lloscmix,"  ViKn.L.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  1807,  55  =  Sylvia  ludoviciana,  Lath.) 

Gev.  Chak.  Bill  compressed,  rather  slender;  height  about  one  fourth  the  length  above. 
Culmen  and  commissure  gently  cm-ved  throughout;  gonys  straight;  tip  very  obsoletely 
notched.  Nostrils  in  the  lower  edge  of  anterior 
extremity  of  the  nasal  groove,  narrowly  elliptical, 
overhung  l:)y  a  stiff  scale-like  roof  of  the  thickened 
membrane  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  groove,  the 
crescentic  edge  rounded.  The  septum  of  nostrils 
imperforate;  the  posterior  part  of  the  nasal  cavity 
with  a  short  septum  projecting  into  it  parallel  with 
the  central,  not  pevpenilicular  as  in  Microcerculiis. 
Wings  and  tail  about  equal,  the  latter  moderately 
rounded  ;  the  first  primary  more  than  half  the 
second,  about  lialf  the  longest.  Tarsi  rather  sliort, 
scarcely  exceeding  middU;  toe      Anterior  scutelliu  Thri/oihoms  imlaviricianus. 

distinct,  rest  of  each  side  of  tarsi  in  a  continuous  plate.     Lateral  toes  equal. 

The  diagnoses  of  tlie  North  x^merieaii  sitecies  are  us  follows :  — 

Species  and  Varieties. 

CoM.MON  Characters.  Head  aliove,  and  back,  of  nuieh  the  same  color.  Cris- 
sum  barred  transversely  ;  rest  of  under  parts  plain.  L'pper  tail-coverts  and  ex- 
posed surface  of  wings  barred.  Iris  hazel.  Nest  in  liules  or  with  an  arched 
covering.     Eggs  reddish-white,  spotted  with  red  and  purple. 

ft.    Tliryothoriis. 
T.  ludovicianus.     Tail-feathers  redilish-lHown,  barred  with  black.     Greater 
wing-coverts  si)Otted  witli  whitish. 

Beneath  yellow-whitisli,  washed  occasionally  with  rusty.     Sides  plain. 
Bill  from  nostril,  .45.     Length,  6.00.     Iliih.    Eastern  Province  United 
States    ..........      var.  ludovicianus. 

Beneath  rufous;  lighter  on  throat  and  along  median  line.  Sides 
obsoletely  barred  with  dusky.  Bill  from  nostril,  fiCu  Length,  5.25. 
Hrib.   Lower  Rio  Grande. var.  berla  u  Jieri. 

h.    TehniitmJyfes. 
T.  be'wickii.     Tail-feathers,  except  central,  black ;  the  exposed  surface  and 
tips  only  varied  with  white.     Length,  5.50. 

Above  dark  rufous-brown;  beneath  plumbeous-wliite ;  flanks  tingiMl 
with  brown.  Rump  and  exposed  secondaries  distinctly  banded.  Cjuills 
and  middle  tail-feathers  brownish-black.  Length  from  nostril,  .39; 
along  gape,  .70.     Hah.    Eastern  Province  United  States.  var.  betuickii . 

Above  ashy-brown ;  beneath,  including  flanks,  clear  white ;  rump 
ashy,  and,  like  secondaries,  very  obsoletely  barred.  Quills  and  middle 
tail-feathers  grayish-brown.     Hah.    Southern  border  of  United  States, 

into  Mexico var.  leucogaster. 

Colors  intermediate  between  the  two  last.  Bill  longer,  from  nostril, 
.50,  from  gape,  .81.     Ilah.   Pacific  Province  .         .        .        .      \m:  spilurns. 
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Subgenus   THRYOTHORUS,   Vieill. 


Thryothorus  ludovicianus,  \i\v.  ludovicianus,  Bonap. 


r&^ 


GREAT  CAEOLINA  WHEN. 


Sylvia  hukiviciaim.  Lath.  1ml.  Orii.  II,  1790,  548.  Troglodytes  hidovkiamcs,  LicnT. 
Vtivz.  1823,  35  ;  also  of  Bonaparte,  Audubon,  and  Prince  Max.  Thryothorus  lu- 
dovicianus, Bon.  List.  1838,  etc.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  361;  Kev.  123. 
Troglodytes  arundinaceus,  Vieill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  1807,  55,  pi.  cviii.  (Certainly 
tliis  species;  the  habits  those  of  C.  palustris.)  Ccrthia  caroUiiUina,  Wilson,  Am. 
Oin.  II,  1810,  61,  pi.  .\ii,  fig.  5.  Thryotliorus  liUoralu%  ViKil.L.  Nouv.  Diet.  XXX IV. 
1819,  56.      Thryotliorus  lOuisiana:,  Lk.ssox,  liev.  Zobl.  1840,  262. 

Additional  figures:  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  1831,  pi.  bcxvii.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  II,  1841,  pi. 
cxvii. 

Sp.  Char.  Exposed  portion  of  the  bill  shorter  than  the  head.  Above  reddish-brown, 
most  vivid  on  the  rump.  A  whitish  streak  over  the  eye,  bordered  above  with  dark  brown. 
Throat  whitish ;  rest  of  under  parts  pale  yellow-rusty,  darkest  towards  the  under  tail- 
coverts,  which  are  conspicuously  barred  with  black.  Exposed  surface  of  the  wings  and 
tail  (including  the  upper  coverts)  barred  throughout  with  brown,  the  outer  edges  of  tail- 
feathers  and  quills  showing  series  of  alternating  whitish  and  dusky  spots.  Legs  flesh- 
colored.     Lengtli,  6  inches  ;  wing,  2.00  ;  tail,  2.4.5. 

IIab.     E;i.stern  Province  of  United  States,  from  New  York  southward  to  the  Gulf. 

Habits.  The  Great  Carolina  or  Mocking  Wren  is  fouml  in  all  the  South- 
eastern anil  Sonthern  States  from  Florida  to  IMaryland,  and  from  tlie  Atlantic 
to  Kan.sas  and  the  Valley  of  the  Itio  (Irande.  It  is  not  common  about  Wash- 
ington, but  is  much  more  abundant  in  the  Southern  States.     Occasionally  it 

has  been  found  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia, 
and  in  one  or  two  instances  near  New  York, 
where  Mr.  Lawrence  has  twice  seen  it,  and 
where  on  one  occasion  it  appeared  to  be  breed- 
ing. Dr.  Woodhouse  found  it  very  abundant 
throughout  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory. 
It  is  also  abundant,  and  resident,  in  Southern 
Illinois,  as  far  north  as  latitude  38°  20'  20". 
The  habits  and  movements  of  this  species, 
as  described  by  those  who  have  had  the 
best  opportunities  for  observing  it,  corre- 
spond with  tho.se  of  the  whole  family  of 
Wrens.  Its  flight  is  usually  only  in  short 
distances,  and  is  accompanied  with  short  flaji- 
piugs  of  the  w'ings,  and  violent  jerkings  of 
the  body  and  the  tail.  The  latter  is  usually  kept  erect.  It  moves  with 
quick  jerks,  and  with  sharp,  rapid  notes  uttered  as  if  in  anger.  It  is  in  sight 
one  moment  and  out  the  next,  passes  in  at  one  place  and  out  at  another 
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with  the  rapiility  of  tliought.  ^Ii-.  Aiululiou  often  saw  it  sinijing  from  the 
roof  of  an  abandoned  tiat-boat,  near  New  Orleans,  and  when  its  song  was 
ended  it  would  creep  from  one  board  to  tlie  next,  enter  an  augur-hole  at 
one  place  to  reappear  at  another,  catching  numerous  spiders  and  other  in- 
sects all  the  while. 

Occasionally  its  movements  are  like  those  of  a  Creeper,  ascending  to  the 
upper  branches  of  trees  of  a  moderate  height,  or  climbing  a  grajjevine, 
searching  diligently  among  the  leaves  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  baric  fur 
insects. 

This  species  possesses  a  great  variety  and  power  of  song.  It  is  also  said 
to  have  and  to  exliibit  remarkalile  powers  of  imitation,  witli  a  great  variety 
in  its  appropriated  notes  of  other  birds,  giving,  with  moihdations,  tlie  hoarse 
rattle  of  the  Kingfislier,  tlie  lively  notes  of  tlie  Tufted  Titmouse,  the  simple 
refrain  of  the  Ground  Robin,  with  those  of  the  Grakles,  the  Meadow  Lark, 
the  Bluebird,  and  others.  Like  the  common  Wren,  the  Carolina  generally 
builds  its  nest  in  the  hollow  of  some  tree  or  stump,  or  any  other  convenient 
cavity.  At  other  times  it  constructs  its  own  habitation  without  any  other 
protection  than  the  thick  branches  of  a  vine  or  shrub.  In  these  s'tuations 
they  are  long  and  deep,  and  have  an  artificial  roofing,  often  separate  from  the 
nest  itself  The  materials  employed  in  their  construction  are  hay,  grasses, 
leaves,  feathers,  horse-hair,  and  dry  fibres  of  the  long  Spanish  moss.  They 
are  softly  and  warmly  lined  with  fur,  hair,  and  feathers.  The  nest  is  not 
unfretpiently  five  or  six  inches  in  depth,  while  the  opening  is  not  large 
enough  to  admit  more  than  one  bird  at  a  time.  They  sometimes  raise  three 
broods  in  a  season. 

It  breeds  as  far  north  as  Pliiladelpliia,  Jlr.  Audubon  Iiaving  found  its  nest 
in  a  swamp  in  New  Jersey,  opposite  that  city. 

Although  seemingly  studious  of  concealment,  and  .sliy  and  retiring  in  its 
habits,  Xuttall  frecpiently  observed  it  in  Tuscaloosa  and  other  large  towns 
in  Alabama,  appearing  on  the  tops  of  barns  and  out-houses,  singing  with 
great  energy. 

Dr.  Cooper,  who  enjoyed  a  favorable  opportunity  of  watching  these  birds 
in  Florida,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1859,  found  a  nest  of  this  Wren  in 
the  middle  of  March.  It  was  built  in  a  small  box  on  a  shelf  in  a  miU,  and 
was  about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  arched  over  at  the  top,  though 
this  was  not  necessary  to  shelter  it.  Tliis  covering  was  formed  of  shavings, 
with  a  few  small  sticks  and  straws.  Four  eggs  were  laid.  The  birds  were 
very  tame,  and  were  not  alarmed  by  the  loud  noise  of  the  mill,  nor  by  a  cat 
almost  always  present.  Another  nest  found  by  Dr.  Cooper  was  built  in  a 
small  hole  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  not  more  than  six  inches  from  the  ground. 
This  nest  was  not  arched  over.  Its  close  proximity  to  a  dwelling-house 
alone  protected  it  from  wild  animals. 

The  eggs  of  this  Wren  are  usually  six  or  seven  in  number,  and  vary  in  size 
and  shape.     They  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  spheroidal-oval  shape,  though 
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some  are  more  oblong  than  otliers.  Tlieir  length  varies  t'roui  .7-i  to  .70  of  an 
inch,  auil  their  "xeatest  breadth  from  .60  to  .65.  The  ground -color  is  a  red- 
dish-white,  profusely  covered  with  blotches  of  purple,  slate,  reddish-brown, 
and  red.  These  are  generally  and  pretty  equally  diffused,  and  are  not  more 
abundant  at  the  larger  end  than  elsewhere. 


Thryotlioriis  ludovicianiis,  \;ii   berlandieri,  (ducH. 

BEELANDIER'S  WKEN. 

Thr>/o(korw)  berlandieri.  Couch,  1!.mi:i>,   I'.inls  N,  Am.  1858,  3li2,   jil.  Ix.xxiii,  tig.  1  (Ni'w 
Li«ii)  ;  Kcv.  124. 

Sp.  Cii.\r.  Exposed  jiortioii  of  bill  ni'iirly  as  long  as  the  head.  Above  dark  rusty- 
brown,  most  vivid  on  the  rump.  A  whitish  streak  over  the  eye,  bordered  above  with 
brown.  Chin  white  ;  rest  of  undi'r  parts  dark  brownish-red  ;  the  under  tail-coverts  and 
sides  of  the  body  barred  with  dusky.  Exposed  surface  of  wings  and  tail  barred  through- 
out with  dusky.     Legs  flesh-color.     Length,  5.25  ;  wing,  2,25  ;  tail, '.i.  12. 

ll.\n.     Valley  of  Rio  Grande. 

The  distinctive  features  of  this  race  will  be  found  indicated  on  page  141. 
This  form  bears  to  the  T.  ludorkianus  about  the  same  relation  that  Harpo- 
rhrjnch-us  longirostris  does  to  JI.  rvfus  ;  and  is  hardly  to  be  considered  a  dis- 
tinct "  species  "  from  it.  It  shottld  lie  noted  that  in  l)oth  cases  the  length- 
ened bill  and  deeper  color  belong  to  the  liio  Grande.  It  has  not  yet  been 
met  with  north  of  the  I!io  (irande,  but  doubtless  extends  into  Texas.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  its  habits. 


Subgenus    THRYOMANES,    S<:i,Ar. 

Thrymnanes,  Sciater,  Catal.  Am.  liirds,  1861,  21.    (Type  Troglodytes  bewickii.) 

Tliere  are  three  strongly  marked  geographi- 
Ciil  varieties  of  "'  Bewick's  Wren,"  separable 
by  quite  constant  characters.  Of  these  the 
Mexican  (Icvcogader)  and  the  typical  form 
from  eastern  North  America  {bevnclcii)  differ 
most  in  coloration,  while  the  western  (spilu- 
rm)  is  intermediate  in  this  respect,  but  with 
a  longer  bill  than  in  tlio  otlier  two.  The  ])e- 
culiarities  of  tlie  three  forms  are  expressed 
on  page  141. 
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Thryothonis  bewickii,  \ai    bewickii,   I'.nxAr 

BEWICK'S  WEEN;  LONG-TAILED  HOUSE  WEEN. 

Troglocli/lcs  beu-ic/cii.  An.  Oin.  Biog.  J,  1S31,  96,  pi.  xviii.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  II,  1S41,  120, 
pi.  c.wiii.  Thryntlwrus  bcvnckii,  Bonat.  List,  1838.  —  B.\IUU,  Bii'Us  N.  Am.  1858, 
363.  TclmntodyUs  bewickii.  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  I,  1850,  78.  Thryothorus  bewickii,  var. 
bewickii,  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  B.  1864,  126. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  dark  rufous-brown  ;  rump  and  middle  tail-feather.s  sometime-s  a  little 
paler,  and  very  slightly  tinged  with  gray,  and  together  with  the  exposed  surface  of  sec- 
ondaries distinctly  barred  with  dusky.  Beneath  soiled  plumlieous-whitish  ;  Hanks  lirown. 
Cris.sum  banded;  ground-color  of  quills  and  fail-feathers  brownish-black.  Leu"-th,  5.50 • 
wing,  2.25  :  tail,  2.50.     Length  ii-ora  nostril,  39 ;  along  gape,  70. 

Hab.     Eastern  Province  of  United  States. 

H.viiiTS.  This  interesting  sjiecies  of  Wren  was  first  met  witli  by  Atulubon 
ill  Louisiana.  A  number  of  individuals  were  observed  at  tlie  time,  but  notli- 
ing  of  its  history  was  known  for  several  years  afterward.  In  shape,  color, 
and  habits  it  most  resembled  the  (.'arolina  Wren,  but  was  less  rapid  in  move- 
ment, and  not  so  lively.  Fourteen  years  later  Dr.  Bachman  again  met  with 
birds  of  this  species,  in  1835,  at  the  Salt  Sulphur  Springs  of  Virginia.  They 
comprised  a  family  of  two  parents  and  five  young,  nearly  full  gi'o\vn.  Tlieir 
notes  were  like  those  of  the  Winter  Wren,  neither  louder  nor  more  connected. 
They  seemed  of  restless  haliit,  creeping  acti\ely  among  fences,  stumi3s,  and 
logs.  One  ascended  an  oak,  nearly  to  the  top,  in  the  manner  of  a  Creeper. 
This  species  proved  to  be  tpiite  common  in  that  locality,  and  to  be  the 
only  Wren  abundant  among  the  mountains.  Dr.  Gilibs  detected  it  near 
Columbia,  S.  C,  and  Dr.  Trudeau  afterwards  found  it  quite  common  in 
Louisiana. 

It  was  tirst  observed  breeding  by  Professor  Baird  in  Carlisle,  Penn., 
in  1844.  In  all  respects  the  nests  and  their  location  corresponded  with 
those  of  the  common  Wren.  Dr.  Woodhouse  found  it  very  abundant  in  the 
Indian  Temtory,  and  describes  its  habits  as  similar  to  those  of  other  Wrens. 
Lieutenant  Couch  observed  this  Wren  at  Santa  EosaLio  in  Mexico,  early  in 
March.  It  was  seeking  its  food  among  the  low  prickly-pears.  He  was 
informed  that  they  deposited  their  eggs  wherever  they  could  do  so  without 
making  much  of  a  nest,  inside  the  caljins  under  the  rafters,  but  in  New 
Leon  he  found  one  of  its  nests  quite  elaborately  constructed  in  a  tliatclied 
roof  He  descrilies  tlie  song  as  quite  varied,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  that 
he  heard   in  that  country. 

The  late  Dr.  Gerhardt  of  Varnell's  Station,  Ga.,  met  witli  this  species 
among  the  mountainous  portions  of  Northern  Georgia,  where  it  generally 
nested  in  holes  in  stumps.  In  one  instance  the  nest  was  constructed  live 
inches  in  length,  and  four  in  diameter,  with  a  cavity  two  inclies  iu  depth,  and 
the  walls  of  great  proportionate  thickness,  made  externally  of  coarse  roots, 
19 
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tiller  on  the  inside,  and  lined  with  various  kinds  of  animal  fur  and  with 
feathers.  Both  birds  worked  together  in  constructing  tlieir  nest,  beginning 
on  tlie  11th  of  April,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  this  contained 
seven  eggs.  The  nest  was  not  covered  at  the  toj),  in  the  manner  of  tlie 
Carolina  Wren.  In  the  following  season  anotlier  pair  commenced  Iniilding 
theu'  nest  in  his  bed,  m  a  log-house.  Driven  from  these  impossible  quarters, 
they  tried  the  same  experiment  in  various  other  parts  of  the  house,  but  only 
to  abandon  it,  and  at  last  finished  by  making  a  successful  attempt  in  the 
hay-loft.  Tlieir  visits  to  that  portion  of  Georgia,  he  informed  me,  were 
irregular  and  only  occasional.  In  18.5!)  he  had  not  met  with  any  birds  of 
this  species  for  the  sj)ace  of  five  years. 

The  eggs  measure  .07  by  .50  of  an  inch  in  their  average  proportions, 
resembling  somewhat  those  of  the  Carolina  Wren,  but  having  a  lighter 
ground,  witli  fewer  and  liner  markings  of  slate  and  reddish-brown.  The 
ground-color  is  of  a  ])inkish-white. 

Mr.  A.  Boucard  obtained  specimens  of  these  bii'ds  in  the  winter  months, 
in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  probably  of  the  var.  Icucogastcr. 

We  leani  from  Mr.  Kidgway  that  in  Southern  Illinois  (as  far  ncn-th  as  lati- 
tude 38°  20'  20")  this  Wren  is  very  abundant,  and  tlie  most  familiar  species 
of  the  family.  In  certain  localities  (as  in  the  Valley  of  the  Wabash)  it 
entirely  replaces  the  Troglochjtes  wdon,  the  latter  being  wholly  unknown.  In 
its  hal)its  it  is  even  more  familiar  than  that  species,  always  preferring 
the  out-buildings,  even  in  large  towns,  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  woods, 
and  still  further  increases  its  attractions  by  ijossessing  a  charming  song, 
a  real  aony,  of  sweet  notes  finely  modulated,  and  uttered,  generally,  as 
tiie  l)ir(l  ]ierches  njion  a  fence  or  the  stable  roof,  its  head  thrown  Ijack, 
and  its  long  tail  ]i('iident  as  it  sings.  The  confused,  gabbling  sjiutter  of 
T.  cvdon,  uttered  as  it  ])auses  ju.st  for  an  instant  in  its  restless  hojijnng 
through  the  ivy,  cannot  be  comjxired  to  the  chant  of  licpiid  musical  notes 
of  this  species,  wdiich  resembles  more  nearly,  lioiii  in  modulation  and  power, 
that  of  the  Song  Sparrow  {Meloupka  melodia),  though  far  superior  to  it. 
On  ordinary  occasions  the  note  of  Bewick's  Wren  is  a  soft,  low  jjUt,  uttered 
as  the  bird  hops  about  the  fence  or  stable,  its  long  tail  carried  upright,  and 
jerked  to  one  side  at  each  hop.  In  its  movements  it  is  altogetiier  more 
deliberate  and  less  restless  than  the  T.  liulovicianvAi,  or  Tmjlodi/tc^  crdon, 
neither  of  which  it  much  resembles  in  motion,  and  still  less  in  notes.  The 
nest  of  this  Wren  is  usually  built  about  the  out-houses,  a  mortise-hole  or 
some  well-concealed  corner  being  generally  selected.  Old  stables  and  asii- 
hoppers  are  especially  iiequented  as  nesting-places.  Mr.  Eidgway  found  one 
in  the  bottom  of  the  conical  portion  of  a  quail-nrt  wliich  was  liung  up  in  a 
shed,  and  another  in  a  piece  of  .stove-pi]ie  whicli  lay  liorizontally  in  the  gar- 
ret of  a  smoke-house;  another  rested  u]»ou  a  flat  Itoaid  over  tlie  door  of  an 
out-house,  while  a  fourth  was  placed  behind  tlie  weather-boarding  of  a  build- 
ing.    The  nest  is  generally  very  bulky,  tlioiigli  tlie  bulk  is  regulated  to  suit 
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the  size  of  the  cavity  in  which  tlie  nest  is  phiced.  Its  materials  are  usually 
sticks,  straws,  coarse  f'eatliers,  tine  chips,  etc.,  exteriorly  iastened  toy'ether 
with  masses  of  spider's-webs,  tiie  lining  being  of  finer  and  more  downy  inat(!- 
rials,  generally  soft  spider's-webs,  tow,  and  especially  the  dowuy  feathers  of 
barnvard  fowls. 


Thryothoriis  bewiekii,  var   leucogaster,  Gmiji 

Troglodytes  leiu-oyKslm,  Goilu,  P.  Z.  S.  1S3(),  S9  (Tamaulipa.s).  —  Bo.v.  Notes  Delattre, 
1854,  43.  .'  Thryothoni.i  bcindii,  Sci,.\TEl!,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  372  (Oaxat-i).  T/iryoHMnis 
beitnci'ii,  var.  Icticogirster,  Baiub,  Rev.  Am.  15.  127. 

Sp.  C'h.^h.  Above  ashy-brown;  rump  and  middle  tail-featlu'is  browiiisli-a-sh,  the  for- 
mer nearly  pure  ash ;  witliout  appreciable  bars;  bars  on  secondaries  obsolete.  Beneath, 
including  inside  of  wing-,  pure  white,  with  little  or  no  brownish  on  the  sides.  Crissum 
banded;  ground-color  of  the  quills  and  tail-feathers  grayish-brcjwn.     Size  of  var.  he.wlckii. 

Hab.   Southern  borders  of  t'nitcd  States,  into  Me.xieo. 

Habit-S.  Xotliing  is  on  record  cjf  the  habits  of  tliis  variety  as  distin- 
"uished  from  var.  bmrkkii. 


Thryotliorus  bewiekii,  \ar   spilurus,  Vii;ors. 

Troglodytes  spilurii^,  Viuulis,  Zool.  Beechcy'.s  Voyage,  1S39,  18,  pi.  iv,  fig.  1  {California). 
Thryothorus  spilurm,  CoorEE,  Ort^  Cal.  1,  1870,  69.  Troglodytes  bcxckkii,  Newdkiiky, 
P.  E.  E.  Eept.  VI,  IV,  1857,  80.  —Cooper  &  Suukley,  ib.  XII,  ii,  1860,  190.  Thry- 
othorits  bewiekii,  Sclater,  Catal.  1861,  22,  no.  141  (in  part).  Thryot/uirics  bewiekii, 
var.  sinlurm,  Bau-.d,  Eev.  12(i. 

Sp.  Char.     Similar  to  beirichii  in  color,  the  bill  considerably  longer.     Length  from  nos- 
tril, .50,  gape,  .81,  instead  of  .39  and  .7t). 
Hab.     Pacihc  slope  of  United  States. 

Young  birds  from  all  the  localities  differ  from  adults  merely  in  ha\'ing  the 
feathers  of  the  throat  and  breast  \ery  uarro\\-ly  and  inconspicuously  edged 
with  blackish. 

Habits.  This  variety  of  Bewick's  Wren  is  e.xclusively  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Western  coast.  According  to  T)r.  Cooper,  they  abound  throughout  the 
wooded  parts  of  California  and  northward,  frequenting  the  densest  forests 
as  well  as  the  open  groves.  During  the  winter  they  were  found  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Fort  Jlojave,  but  left  in  April,  proliably  for  the  mountains.  They  also 
■winter  throughout  the  mild  regions  towards  the  coast  as  far  north  as  Puget 
Sound.  They  are  known  as  Mocking- Wrens,  though  Dr.  Cooper  thinks  they 
do  not  really  imitate  other  birds,  Init  rather  have  a  great  variety  of  their  own 
notes,  some  of  which  resemble  those  of  other  birds  and  are  well  calculated 
to  deceive  one  unaccustomed  to  them.  He  was  often  led  to  search  in  vain 
for  some  new  form,  wliirh  lie  thought  he  heard  singing,  only  to  find  it  to  be 
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a  bird  of  this  species.  Near  San  Diego,  in  April,  18G2,  he  discovered  one 
of  its  nests  built  iu  a  low  bush,  only  three  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was 
quite  open  above,  formed  of  twigs,  grass,  etc.,  and  contained  five  eggs  just 
ready  to  hatch,  described  as  white  with  brown  sjjccks  near  the  larger  end. 

Messrs.  Nuttall  and  Townsend  observed  these  birds  in  tlie  marshy  meadows 
of  the  Wahlamet,  accompanied  by  their  young,  as  early  as  May.  They  seemed 
to  have  all  the  habits  of  Marsh  Wrens.  Drs.  Gamljel  and  Heermann,  who 
observed  them  in  California,  describe  them  as  keeping  in  low  bushes  and 
piles  of  brush,  as  well  as  about  old  dead  trees  and  logs,  over  and  around 
which  they  were  flitting  with  the  greatest  activity,  uttering,  when  ajiproached, 
the  usual  grating  scold  of  the  Wrens. 

In  Wasliington  Territory  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  this  and  tlie  Winter  Wren 
are  anmng  the  few  birds  that  enliven  the  long  rainy  season  with  their  songs, 
which  were  as  constantly  heard  in  the  dullest  weather  as  in  the  sunny  spring. 
The  young  bntods  make  their  first  appearance  there  in  June.  Dr.  Suckley 
found  this  species  very  alnindant  at  I'uget  Sound,  where  it  is  a  constant 
resident  throughout  tlie  year.  On  sunny  days  in  January  and  in  February 
it  was  found  among  low  thickets  in  com])any  with  the  smaller  species.  At 
this  season  they  were  very  tame,  allowing  a  person  to  approach  them  witliout 
apparent  fear.  He  speaks  of  the  voice  of  the  male  as  l)eing  harsh  and  loud 
during  the  breeding-season,  and  not  unlike  that  of  the  common  House  Wren. 


Genus   TROGLODYTES,    Vieill. 

Troglodytes,  Vieillot,  Dis.  Am.  Sept.  II,  1807,  .02.     (Type,  Troglodt/tes  cedon.) 

Tlio  cliaracters  of  tliis  genus  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  llie  synopsis  on 
page  lol.  Tliey  come  very  close  to  those  of  T/n-i/olhori(s,  the  nostrils,  es- 
pecially, being  linear  and  overliung  by  a  scale.  In  tliis  respect  both  tliffer 
from  T/i)-//vphiIus  of  ^Middle  America.  The  bill  is  shorter  or  not  longer  than 
the  head  ;  straight,  slender,  and  without  notch.  The  tail  is  graduated,  and 
shorter  than  the  much  rounded  wings,  the  feathers  narrow.  The  light  super- 
ciliary line  of  Thri/othorus  is  almost  entii'ely  wanting. 

Species  and  Varieties. 

a.  Ti'(Kjhid}ite>^. 
Tiiil  and  wins.s  about  equal. 

T.  aedon.     Beneath  grayLsli-wliite.     Cii'isuni  and  flanks    distinctly  barred. 
Wing-coverts  spotted  with  whitish.    Dark  bars  of  tail  abont  half  the  width 
of  their  interspaces. 

First  primary  nearly  lialftlio  longest.     Color  above  dark-brown,  rnfons 
towards  tail.     Hah.    Eastern  Province  T'nited  Slates      .         .         •     var.  ccdon. 

Wing  similar.     Above  paler  brown.     Hah.    Eastern  Mexico,  from   Rio 
Grande  . southward  ........  ynr.  a  ztecus.' 

First  primary  half  the  second.     Above  paler  brown.      Huh.    Middle 
and  Western  Province  United  States  ....  va.r.  park7niin7ii. 
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h.  Aiiorthnra. 
Tail  very  short ;  only  aliout  two  thirds  tlio  wing. 
T.  byemalis. 

a.  Size   of  wdoii   e.\c«pt   for  shorter  tail,  wiiijj    ahont   2.00 ;     culnien    vory 
straight.     Hub.    Aleutian  Islands     ......         \ai\  {ildsnenxis, 

h.  Much  smaller  than  asdon,  wing  about  1.75. 

Pale  redilish-brown  ;  dusky  bars  of  upper  part.s  with  whitish  spots  or  in- 
terspace.?.   Httb.    Eastern  Province  United  States  ;  Cordova?      vnv.  hy  emaHs . 

Dark  rufous  above  and  below ;    upper  parts  with  few  or  almost  no 
whitish  spot.s.     Hab.    Pacilic  Province  North  America.  var.  jia  r  i/lc  ii  s. 


Troglodytes  aedon,   Vieill. 

HOUSE  WREN;  WOOD  WBEN. 

TroylmhiliS  mdon,  ViEiLL.  Uis.  Am.  8fpt.  11,  1S07,  52,  pi.  cvii. — Ib.  Nouv.  Diet.  XXXIV, 
1S19,  306.  —  Baii:d,  Birds  N.  Am.  1S5S,  366  ;  Kev.  138.  —  Sci.atek,  (Jatal.  1S61,  22, 
no.  145.  — Mayxarii,  B.  E.  Mass.  H ijlcmathrous  cedon.  Cab.  Jour.  1S60,  407.  Syleia 
domestim,  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  I,  180S,  129,  pi.  vii.  Troylodytcs  fulvus,  Nutt.  Man. 
I,  1832,  422.  ?  Troylodytcs  umcriaiinis.  Arc,  Orn.  Biog.  II,  1834,  452  ;  V,  1839,  469, 
pi.  clx.\ix.  —  lis.  Birds  Am.  II,  1841,  123,  pi.  cxi.x.  —  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  368  ; 
Rev.  I,  111. 

Other  figures  :  At'D.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  1831,  \i\.  Ixxxiii.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  II,  1841,  pi.  e.xx. 

Sp.  CiiAU.  Tail  and  wings  about  ecpial.  Bill  shorter  than  the  head.  Above  reddi.>ih- 
brown,  darker  towards  the  head,  brighter  on  I  he  rump.  The  feathers  everywhere,  except 
on  the  head  and  neck,  barred  with  dusky ;  oliscurely  so  on  the  back,  and  still  less  on  the 
rump.  All  the  tail-feathers  barred  from  the  base ;  the  contrast  more  vivid  on  the  exterior 
one.  Beneatli  pale  fulvous-white,  tinged  with  light  browni.sh  across  the  breast ;  the  po.s- 
terior  parts  rather  dark  brown,  obscurely  banded.  Under  tail-coverts  whitish,  with  dusky 
bars.  An  indistinct  line  over  the  eye,  eyelids,  and  loral  region,  whitish.  Cheeks  brown, 
streaked  %vith  whitish.     Length,  4.90  ;  wing,  2.08 ;  tail,  2.00. 

Hab.     Eastern  Province  of  the  United  States,  from  Atlantic  to  the  Missouri  River. 

In  the  Re\-iew  ol'  American  BirJ.s  (]i.  139),  T  have  established  a  variety, 
azfecns,  to  embrace  specimens  fmni  Mexico  paler  than  a-don,  and  with  a 
brownish  tinge  on  tlie  breast,  and  smaller  size. 

Tiiere  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  the  T.  americaims  of  Audubon  is 
nothing  more  than  this  species  in  dark,  accidentally  soiled  plumage  (from 
charcoal  of  burnt  trees,  etc.). 

Hahits.  The  common  House  Wren  is  found 
throughout  the  United  States,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Eocky  ^fountains,  though  it  is  not  every- 
where equally  abundant.  Thus,  while  in  some 
parts  of  Massachusetts  it  occurs  in  consider- 
able numbers  every  year,  in  other  portions  not 
twenty  miles  distant  it  is  never  seen.  West  of 
tiie  liocky  jMountains  it  is  replaced  by  Park- 
man's  Wren,  whicii  is  rather  a  race  tlian  a  dis- 
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tiiiet  species,  the  difierences  in  plumage  being  very  slight,  and  in  hahits, 
nest,  and  eggs  not  api)reeiable,  though  Dr.  Cooper  thinks  there  is  a  diHer- 
ence  in  their  song.  Another  race  or  a  closely  allied  species,  T.  aztecus,  is 
found  in  ^le.xico,  near  the  Iiorders  of  the  United  States,  hut  does  not  have 
an  extended  range.     It  is  found  in  llie  winter  in  Cuateniala. 

This  species  does  not  appear  to  he  found  beyond  tiie  southwestern  portion 
of  Maine  and  the  southern  portions  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  It 
makes  its  first  appearance  in  Washington  early  in  April,  and  for  a  wjiile  is 

very  aliunikint,  visiting  very  familiar- 
ly' the  public  grounds  of  the  capitol, 
jnivate  gardens,  out-huildings,  and  the 
eaves  of  dwellings.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  New  England  States  until 
alter  the  first  week  in  May,  and  leaves 
for  tlu!  Sduth  about  the  last  of  Sep- 

^'"J^!i|^SgSBB^"^       JIMg^         tcmber.      It   is  not  observed   in   any 
,     'fi-v      _   w^^^S^,- ..  portion  of  the  United  States  after  the 

first  of  November. 

The  hollo^^'s  of  decaying  trees,  crev- 
ices in  rocks,  or  the  centre  of  meshes 
of  interlacing  vines,  are  their  natural 
resorts.  Tliese  they  readily  relinquisli 
for  the  facilities  offered  in  the  society 
of  man.  They  are  bold,  sociable,  confiding  bird.s,  and  will  enter  into  the 
closest  relations  with  those  who  cultivate  their  ac([uaintance,  building 
their  nests  from  preference  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  in  corners  of  the 
wood-shed,  a  clothes-line  box,  olive-jars,  martin-boxes,  open  gourds,  an 
old  hat,  the  skull  of  an  o.x  placed  on  .i  pole,  the  pocket  of  a  carriage, 
or  even  the  sleeve  of  an  old  coat  left  hanging  in  an  out-building.  In  the 
spring  of  18.5.5  a  jiair  of  these  Wrens  nested  within  the  house  and  over 
the  door  of  tlie  room  of  tlu;  late  Robert  Kennicott,  where  they  raised 
tlieir  liroods  in  safety.  They  built  a  second  nest  on  a  shelf  in  the  same 
room,  winch  they  entered  through  a  knot-hole  in  the  unceiled  wall.  At 
first  shy,  they  soon  became  quite  tame,  and  diil  not  regard  the  presence 
of  members  of  the  fann'ly.  The  male  biid  was  more  shy  tlian  his  mate, 
and  though  equally  industrious  in  collecting  insects  would  rarely  bring 
them  nearer  than  the  knot-hole,  where  the  female  would  receive  them. 
The  female  with  her  brood  was  destroyed  by  a  cat,  but  this  did  not  deter 
the  male  bird  i'rom  a]ipearing  the  following  season  with  another  mate  and 
building  their  nest  in  the  same  place.  Another  instance  of  a  singular  selec- 
tion of  a  breeding-place  has  been  given  by  the  same  authority.  Dr.  Kenni- 
cott, the  father  of  Kobert,  a  country  physician,  drove  an  old  two-wheeled 
open  gig,  in  the  back  of  which  was  a  box,  a  foot  in  length  by  three  inches 
in  width,  ojien  at  the  top.     In  this  a  pair  of  Wrens  insisted,  time  alter  time, 
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ill  Imililinn-  their  nest.  Tiiuuiih  leiiioved  each  lime  the  vehicle  was  used,  tlie 
pair  for  a  long  while  persisted  in  their  attempts  to  make  use  of  this  place,  at 
last  even  depositing  their  eggs  on  the  liare  bottom  of  the  box.  It  was  t\\-(j 
or  three  weeks  before  they  finally  desisted  from  their  vain  attempts. 

Sometimes  this  lard  will  luiild  a  iie,-it  in  a  large  cavity,  holding  ]ierhaps  a 
bushel.  Before  the  cup  of  the  nest  is  completed,  the  birds  will  generally 
endeavor  to  fill  the  entire  space  with  sticks  and  various  other  convenient 
sulistances.  Where  tlie  cntraiuH!  is  unnecessarily  large  they  will  generally 
ctmtract  it  by  V)uilding  about  it  a  l>arricade  of  sti(d<s,  leaving  only  a  small 
entrance.  In  the  midst  of  these  masses  of  material  they  construct  a  com- 
pact, cup-shaped,  inner  nest,  hemispherical  in  shape,  composed  of  finer  ma- 
terials and  warmly  lined  with  the  fur  of  small  cpiadrupeds,  and  with  soft 
feathers.  If  the  eggs  are  taken  as  the  female  is  depositing  them,  she  will 
contiuue  to  lay  quite  a  long  wjiile.  In  one  instance  eighteen  were  taken, 
after  which  the  birds  were  let  alone  and  raised  a  brood  of  seven. 

During  the  months  of  iMay  and  June  the  male  is  a  constant  and  remark- 
able singer.  His  song  is  loud,  clear,  and  shrill,  given  v/ith  great  animation 
and  rapidity,  the  performer  evincing  great'jealousy  of  any  interruption,  often 
leaving  off  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  his  song  to  literally  "  pitch  in  "  upon 
any  rival  who  may  presume  to  comjiete  with  him. 

If  a  cat  or  any  unwelcome  visitor  approach  the  nest,  angry  vociferations 
succeed  to  his  sprightly  song,  and  he  will  swoop  in  r.ipid  flights  across  the 
head  or  back  of  the  intruder,  e\eu  at  the  apparent  risk  of  his  life. 

Where  several  pairs  occu]iy  the  same  garden,  their  contests  are  frequent, 
noisy,  and  generally  quite  amusing.  In  their  fights  with  other  birds  for  the 
possession  of  a  coveted  hollow,  their  skill  at  barricading  frequently  enables 
the  AVrens  to  keep  triumphant  possession  against  birds  much  more  powerful 
than  themselves. 

Their  food  is  exclusi\-ely  insectivorous,  and  of  a  class  of  destriuti\-e  in- 
sects that  render  them  great  benefactors  to  the  farmer.  Mr.  Kennicott 
ascertained  that  a  single  pair  of  Wrens  carried  to  their  young  about  a  tliou- 
sand  insects  in  a  single  day. 

The  young,  when  they  leave  their  nest,  keep  together  for  some  time,  mov- 
ing about,  an  interesting,  sociable,  and  active  gnmii,  under  the  charge  of  tiieir 
mother,  but  industrious  in  .supjdying  their  own  wants. 

The  eggs  of  the  W'ren,  usually  from  seven  to  nine  in  numVier,  are  of  a 
rounded-oval  shape,  at  times  nearly  as  broad  as  long.  Tlieir  ground-color  is 
white,  but  they  are  so  thickly  studded  with  markings  and  fine  spots  of  red- 
dish-brown, with  a  few  occasional  points  of  purplish-slate,  as  to  conceal  theii- 
ground.  Their  shape  varies  from  nearly  spherical  to  an  oblong-oval,  some 
measuring  .60  by  .55  of  an  inch,  others  with  the  .same  breadth  having  a 
length  of  .67  of  an  inch. 

Under  the  name  of  Tri>;//(xl//fr.s  ftmericanv.%  or  Wood  Wren,  ^fr.  Audubon 
figured  and  described  as  a  distiiu't  species  what  is  probably  only  a  somewhat 
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larger  and  darker  form  of  the  present  species,  hardly  distinct  enough  to  he 
treated  even  as  a  race.  IMr.  Auduljon  met  with  an  indi\idual  near  Eastport 
in  1832.  The  young  were  follo\\-ing  their  parents  through  the  tangled  re- 
cesses of  a  dark  forest,  in  search  of  food.  Others  were  obtained  in  the  same 
part  of  Maine,  near  Dennisville,  wliere  jNlr.  Lincoln  informed  Mr.  Aiiduhon 
that  this  bird  was  the  common  Wren  of  the  neighborhood,  and  that  they  bred 
in  liollow  logs  in  the  woods,  but  seldom  approached  farm-houses. 

In  the  winter  following,  at  C'liai'leston,  S.  C,  Mr.  Audubon  again  met  indi- 
viduals of  tliis  suji^josed  species,  showing  the  same  habits  as  in  ]\Iaine,  re- 
maining in  thick  hedges,  along  ditches  in  the  woods,  not  far  from  ])lantations. 
The  notes  are  described  as  differing  considerably  from  those  of  the  House 
Wren.  It  has  not  been  seen  by  Mr.  Boardman,  tliough  residing  in  the 
region  where  it  is  said  to  be  the  common  Wren.  Professor  Verrill  mentions 
it  as  a  rare  bird  in  Western  Maine. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Paine,  of  Randolph,  Yt.,  is  the  only  naturalist  who  has 
met  with  what  he  supposes  were  its  nest  and  eggs.  The  following  is  his 
account,  couununicated  by  letter. 

"  The  Wood  Wren  comes  among  us  in  the  spring  about  the  10th  or  15th 
of  April,  and  sings  habitually  as  it  skips  among  the  brush  and  logs  and 
under  the  roots  and  stumps  of  trees.  In  one  instance  I  have  known  it  to 
make  its  appearance  in  midwinter,  and  to  l>e  about  the  house  and  barn  some 
time.  It  is  only  occasionally  tliat  tliey  s])cnd  the  siimmer  liere  (Central 
Vermont).  The  nest  from  which  I  obtained  tlie  egg  ynu  now  have,  I  found 
about  tlie  first  of  July,  just  as  the  young  weie  about  to  tly.  Tliere  were  five 
young  birds  and  one  egg.  The  nest  was  built  on  the  lianging  bark  of  a  de- 
caying beech-log,  close  under  the  log.  A  great  quantity  of  moss  and  rotten 
wood  had  been  collected  and  filled  in  around  the  nest,  and  a  little  r(jund  hole 
lelt  for  the  entrance.  The  nest  was  lined  with  a  soft,  downy  suljstance.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  sometimes  commence  to  breed  as  early  as  tlie  middle 
of  May,  as  I  have  seen  their  young  out  in  early  June." 

Mr.  Paine  discredits  the  statement  that  they  build  their  nests  in  holes  in 
the  ground.  The  egg  referred  to  by  Mr.  Paine  is  oval  in  shape,  slightly  more 
pointed  at  one  end,  measuring  .75  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .53  in  breadth. 
The  ground  is  a  dead  ehalky-wliite,  over  which  are  .sprinkled  a  few  very  fine 
dots  of  a  light  yellowish-brown,  slightly  more  numerous  at  the  larger  end. 
This  egg,  while  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Winter  Wren,  is 
totally  unlike  that  of  the  House  Wren. 
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Troglodytes  sedon,  mh    parkmanni,  Aud. 

FAKKMANS  WREN;  WESTERN  WOOD  WREN. 

Troijlodijtcs  parkrimnni,  Auii.  Uru.  Biog.  V,  1839,  310. — Ic.  Synopsis,  1839,  76.  —  In. 
Birds  Am.  II,  1841,  133.  \A.  c.vxii.  —  B.\IK1>,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  367  ;  Rev.  140.  — 
Cooper  &  SucKLEY,  P.  K.  li.  \W\y  XII,  11,  1S60,  191  (nest).— Sclateu,  Catal.  1861, 
23,  no.  146. — Coopek,  Oru.  I'al.  I,  1S70,  71.  Troglodytes  sylveslris,  Gambkl,  Pr.  A. 
N.  Sc.  Ill,  1846,  113  (California,  quotes  erroneously  Aud.  T.  americaiws). 

H.VB.  Western  and  Middle  Province.^  ol'  L'nited  States.  East  to  the  Missouri  River. 
Western  Arizona.  Cofes. 

Although  the  differences  hetweeu  the  eastern  and  western  Hou.se  Wrens, 
as  stated  in  the  Birds  of  North  America,  are  not  very  appreciable,  vet 
a  comparison  of  an  extensive  series  shows  that  they  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered as  identical.  The  general  color  oi parlcmaani  above  is  paler  and  grayer, 
and  there  is  little  or  none  of  the  rufotis  of  the  lower  back  and  rump.  The 
bars  on  the  upper  surface  are  rather,  more  distinct.  The  under  parts  are 
more  alike,  as,  while  melon  sometimes  has  flanks  and  crissum  strongly  tinged 
with  rufous,  otlier  specimens  are  as  pale  as  in  T.  parkmanni. 

I'erhaps  the  most  appreciable  differences  between  the  two  are  to  be  found 
in  tlie  size  and  proportions  of  whig  and  tail.  The  wing  in  parkmanni  is 
quite  decidedly  longer  than  in  axlon,  measuring,  in  males,  2.12  to  2.15,  in- 
stead of  2.00  to  2.0.L).  This  is  due  not  so  nuich  to  a  larger  size  as  to  a  greater 
development  of  the  primaries.  The  first  quill  is  equal  to  or  barely  more 
than  half  the  second  \n  pa rkmunni ;  and  the  difference  between  the  longest 
primary  aud  the  tenth  amounts  to  .02  of  an  inch,  instead  of  about  .20  in 
wdoii,  where  the  first  quill  is  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  third,  and  much 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  second. 

Habits.  This  western  form,  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  connuon 
House  Wren  of  the  Eastern  States,  if  recognized  as  a  distinct  species, 
is  its  complete  analogue  in  regard  to  habits,  nest,  eggs,  etc.  It  was  first 
obtained  by  Townsend  on  the  Columbia  Ri\er,  and  described  by  Audubon  in 
1839.  It  has  since  been  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  the 
Mississippi  ^'alk•y  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  to  Oregon. 

Dr.  Cooper,  in  his  Birds  of  Washington  Territory,  speaks  of  this  Wren  as 
common  about  I'uget  Sound,  wliere  it  appeared  to  be  much  less  familiar  than 
our  connuon  Wren,  though  its  habits  and  song  seemed  to  be  very  similar.  It 
there  frequented  chiefly  the  vicinity  of  woods  and  piles  of  logs,  neither 
seeking  nor  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  houses.  It  arrives  tliere  about  the 
20th  of  April.  As  observed  about  Vancouver  in  18.53,  its  song  appeared  to 
Dr.  Cooper  different  from  that  of  the  T.  mlon.  He  found  one  of  tlieir  nests 
built  in  a  horse's  skull  that  had  been  stuck  upon  a  fence.  Dr.  Suckley,  who 
observed  these  birds  about  Fort  Steilacoom,  describes  their  voice  as  harsh 
and  unmusical. 
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Dr.  Cooper  has  since  observed  them  iii  Calitnruia,  and  in  tlie  winter,  in 
the  Colorado  Valley,  where  they  roosted  at  night  nnder  the  eaves  of  the  gar- 
rison buildings.  They  make  their  appearance  at  San  Francisco  as  early 
as  March  16,  and  ue.st  at  San  Diego  in  April._  He  has  found  tlieir  nests 
in  hollow  trees  at  various  heights,  i'runi  five  to  forty  feet,  all  conijiosed  of  a 
floor  and  barricade  of  long  dry  twigs,  grass,  and  bark,  loosely  placed,  but  so 
interwoven  as  to  leave  only  just  space  for  the  birds  to  S(|ueeze  in  over  them. 
Tliey  are  warmly  lint'd  witli  a  large  ij^uantity  of  feathers.  Their  eggs  he 
gives  as  from  five  to  nine  in  number. 

The  late  ilr.  Hepburn  has  furnished  more  full  and  exact  infurniatiou  in 
regard  to  this  species.     We  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

"The  T.  imrkmanni  is  the  common  wicii  cif  Vancouver  Island,  far  more 
so  than  of  California,  where  I  have  found  the  IJewick's  Wren  (?'.  hcwickii) 
much  nuu'e  numerous.  Parkman's  Wren  builds  its  nest  in  liollow  trees  in 
Vancouver  Island,  about  the  middle  of  May,  forming  it  of  sujall  sticks  laid 
at  the  bottom  of  the  liole,  neatly  and  comfortably  lining  it  on  the  inside  with 
feathers  that  arch  over  the  eggs.  It  will  also  readily  avail  itself  of  any 
similar  and  equally  convenient  cavity.  I  liave  knuwii  these  birds  to  build 
under  the  roof  of  a  frame  house,  entering  by  a  bole  between  the  tojinmst 
board  and  the  shingles  ;  al.so  in  a  hole  in  a  gate-post,  through  which  gate 
people  were  continually  jiassing  ;  and  also  over  a  doorway,  getting  in  by  a 
loose  board,  in  a  jdace  where  the  nest  could  be  reached  by  the  hand.  In 
1852  I  put  a  cigar-box,  with  a  liole  c\it  in  one  end,  between  the  forks  of  a 
tree  in  a  garden  at  Victoria.  A  pair  of  Wrens  speedily  took  possession  of 
it  and  formed  their  nest  therein,  laying  seven  eggs,  the  first  on  the  18th  of 
May.  The  eggs  of  tliis  Wren  are  white,  thickly  freckled  with  pink  spots, 
so  much  so  in  some  specimens  as  to  give  a  general  pink  appearance  to  the 
egg  itself,  but  forming  a  zone  of  a  darker  hue  near  the  larger  end.  They 
are  .81  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .50  in  width." 

Their  eggs  resemble  those  of  the  T.  mlon  so  as  to  be  bardly  distinguish- 
able, yet  on  comparing  several  sets  of  each  there  seem  to  be  these  constant 
differences.  The  sjiots  of  the  western  sjiecies  are  finer,  less  marked,  more 
numerous,  and  of  a  piid<er  shade  of  reddish-brown.  The  eggs,  too,  range  a 
little  smaller  in  size,  though  exhiliiting  great  variations.  In  one  nest  the 
average  measurement  of  its  seven  eggs  is  .60  by  .50.  that  of  another  set  of 
the  same  number  .70  by  .50  of  an  inch. 

In  all  respects,  habits,  manners,  and  notes,  Parkman's  Wren  is  a  ])erfecl 
counter])art  of  the  eastern  House  Wrcui.  In  the  country  east  of  the  Sicn-ra 
Nevada  it  almost  wholly  rej)laces  the  western  Bewick's  Wren  {Thri/olhornf! 
hcvmkii,  var.  spilurus),  and  inhabits  any  wooded  localities,  as  little  preference 
being  given  to  the  cottonwoods  of  the  river  valleys  as  to  the  aspen  groves 
high  up  in  the  mountains. 
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Troglodytes  parvulus,  \ai.  hyemalis,   Vieill. 

WINTER  WEEN. 

Sylvia  troglodytes,  WiLSOS,  Ami.  (Ini.  I,  ISOS,  139,  pi.  viii,  f.  tj.  Troglodijtes  hyemalis, 
ViEiLLOT,  Nouv.  Diet.  XXXIV,  ISIW,  514. —AuD.  Om.  Biog.  IV,  1838,  430,  pi. 
ccclx.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  II,  1841,  128,  pi.  c.\xi.  —  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  369; 
Rev.  114.  —  ScL.\TEit,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  290  (Cordova,  Mex.).  — Ib.  Catal.  ISCl,  23,  no. 
152.  — Dall  &  Bannister  (Alaska).  — Coopeu,  Oni.  Cal.  i,  1870,  73. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  very  straight,  sk'ndcr,  and  conical ;  shortci'  than  the  head.  Tail  con- 
siderably shorter  than  the  wings,  which  reach  to  its  middle.  Upper  part.s  leddish-brown; 
becoming  brighter  to  the  rump  and  tail ;  everywhere,  except  on  the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  back,  with  transverse  bars  of  dusky  and  of  lightei-.  Scapulars  and  wing-coverts 
with  spots  of  white.  Beneath  pale  reddish-brown,  barred  on  the  posterior  half  of  the 
body  with  dusky  and  whitish,  and  spotted  with  white  more  anteriorly;  outer  web  of 
primaries  similarly  spotted  with  pale  brownish-white.  An  indistinct  pale  line  over  the  eye. 
Length,  about  4  inches;   wing,  1.G6;  tail,  1.2G. 

Hab.     North  .America  generally.     South  to  Coi'dova,  Mex. 

Western  specimens  may  lie  .separated  as  a'  variety  pacijicus  (Baird,  Eev. 
Am.  Birds,  1804, 145),  based  on  the  mueh  darker  colors  and  the  ahnost  entire 
absence  of  the  wliitisli  spots  among  tlie  dark  l)ars.  Tlie  under  parts  are  more 
rufous  ;  tlie  tarsi  are  shorter,  the  claws  larger,  the  liill  straighter  and  more 
slender. 

The  Winter  Wren  is  very  closely  related  to  the  common  Wren  {T.  parvu- 
lus, Koch)  of  Europe,  so  mucli  so,  in  fact,  that  the  two  almost  seem  to  be 
varieties  of  one  species.  The  differences,  as  shown  in  a  large  series  from 
both  continents,  are  the  following :  In  T.  -parvxilus  there  is  a  tendency  to 
more  uniform  shades ;  and  the  prevailing  tint  anteriorly,  beneath,  is  a  pale 
3'ellowish-ash,  almost  immaculate,  instead  of  browuish-ochraceous,  showing 
minute  specks  and  darker  edges  to  the  feathers.  In  extreme  specimens  of 
T.  panndm  the  bars  even  on  the  tail  and  wings  (excei)t  primaries,  where 
they  are  always  distinct)  are  very  olisolete,  while  on  the  lower  juirts  they  are 
confined  to  the  flanks  and  crissum.  Sometimes,  however,  sp)ecimens  of  the 
two  are  found  which  are  almost  undistinguishable  from  each  other.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  by  taking  the  plainer  European  birds  and  comparing  them 
with  the  darker  American  examples  from  the  northwest  coast,  that  the  dif- 
ference between  T.  parvulus  and  T.  hjcmalis  is  readily  appreciable. 

Habits.  The  Winter  Wren,  nowhere  very  abundant,  seems  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  of  North  America.  Hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  common  ^^'ren  of  Europe,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  distinct. 
The  haljits  of  our  species  certainly  seem  to  be  very  different  from  those 
assigned  to  the  European  bird,  which  in  England  apjjears  to  be  as  common 
and  as  familiar  a  bird  as  even  the  Eedbreast.  The  small  size  and  retiring 
liabits  of  our  species,  as  well  as  its  unfrequent  occurrence,  and  only  in  wild 
places,  combine  to  keej)  its  history  in  ddubt  and  uliseuvity.     It   is  supposed 
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to  be  northern  in  its  distribution  during  the  breeding-season,  yet  only  a 
single  specimen  was  obtained  by  Sir  John  Itichardson,  and  that  un  the 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  Dr.  Cooi^er  regarded  the  Winter  Wren  as  the  most 
common  species  in  the  forests  of  Washington  Territory,  where  it  freiiuented 
even  the  densest  portions,  and  wliere  its  lively  song  was  almost  the  only 
sound  to  be  heard.  It  was  most  commonly  seen  in  winter,  retiring  in  sum- 
mer to  the  mountains  to  breed.  He  observed  young  liirds  on  the  Coast 
Mountains  in  July. 

Dr.  Suckley  also  states  that  this  "Wrc^n  was  found  at  Fort  Stcnlacoom  more 
abundantly  in  the  winter  than  any  other  species.  It  was  very  unsuspicious, 
allowing  a  very  near  ajjproach.  The  dense  fir  forests,  among  fallen  logs, 
were  its  usual  places  of  resort  during  the  long,  damp,  and  dreary  winters 
of  Oregon.  Dr.  Suckley  regarded  the  habits  of  this  species  and  those  of 
the  Parkman  Wren  as  nearly  identical.  Mr.  Bischoff  obtained  four  speci- 
mens in  Sitka. 

Mr.  Audubon  found  this  species  at  Eastport,  on  the  Otli  of  May,  in  fvdl 
song  and  quite  abundant.  A  m(mth  later  he  found  them  e(|ually  plentiful 
in  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  afterwards,  about  the  middle  of  July,  in  Lab- 
rador. He  described  its  song  as  excelling  that  of  any  bird  of  its  size  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  being  full  of  cadence,  energy,  and  melody,  and  as 
truly  musical.     Its  power  of  continuance  is  said  to  be  very  surprising. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Winter  Wren  are  those  of  the  whole  family. 
They  moves  with  rapidity  and  precision  from  place  to  place,  in  short,  sudden 
hops  and  flights,  bending  downward  and  keeping  their  tails  erect.  They 
will  run  under  a  large  root,  through  a  hollow  stump  or  log,  or  between  the 
interstices  of  rocks,  more  in  the  manner  of  a  mouse  tlian  nf  a  liird. 

The  writer  lias  several  times  oliserved  these  Wrens  on  the  steep  sides  of 
Mount  Washington,  in  the  month  of  June,  moving  about  in  active  unrest, 
disappearing  and  reappearing  among  tlie  bniken  masses  of  granite  with 
which  these  .sloi)es  are  strewn.  This  was  even  in  the  most  tiiickly  wooded 
portions.  Though  they  evidently  had  nests  in  the  neighborliood,  they  couhl 
not  be  discovered.  They  were  unsuspicious,  coidd  be  approached  within  a 
few  feet,  but  uttered  querulous  complaints  if  one  persisted  in  searching  too 
long  in  the  places  they  entered. 

This  Wren,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Boardman,  is  a  common  summer  resi- 
dent near  Calais,  Me. 

Mr.  Audubon  met  with  its  nest  in  a  thick  forest  in  Pennsylvania.  He 
followed  a  pair  of  these  birds  until  they  disappeared  in  the  hollow  of  a  protu- 
berance, covered  with  moss  and  lichens,  resembling  the  excrescences  often 
seen  on  forest  trees.  The  aperture  was  ]ierfectly  rounded  and  quite  smooth. 
He  put  in  his  finger  and  felt  the  pecking  of  the  bird's  bill  and  heard  its 
querulous  cry.  He  was  obliged  to  remove  the  parent  bird  in  order  to  see  the 
eggs,  which  were  six  in  nundier.     The  parent  bii-ds  made  a  great  clamor  as 
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he  was  examining  them.  Tlie  nest  was  seven  inclies  in  length  and  four  and  a 
halt'  in  lireadth.  Its  walls  were  i^jiiiposed  of  mo.sses  and  lichen.s,  and  were 
nearly  two  inches  in  thickness.  Tlie  cavity  was  very  warmly  lined  with  the 
fur  of  the  American  hare  and  a  lew  soft  feathers.  Another  nest  found  on 
the  Moliawk,  in  New  York,  was  similar,  but  smaller,  and  Ijuilt  against  tlie 
side  of  a  rock  near  its  bottom. 

Mr.  William  F.  Hall  met  with  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird  at  Camp 
Sebois  in  the  central  eastern  portion  of  Maine.  It  was  built  in  an  unoccupied 
log-hnt,  among  the  fir-leaves  and  mosses  in  a  crevice  between  tlie  logs.  It 
was  large  and  bulky,  composed  externally  of  mosses  and  lined  witli  tlie  fur 
of  hedge-hogs,  ami  the  feathers  of  the  spruce  partridge  and  other  birds.  It 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  pouch,  and  tlie  entrance  was  neatly  framed  with  fine 
pine  sticks.  The  eggs  were  six  in  number,  and  somewhat  resembled  tliose  of 
the  Parvs  atrkapillus.     The  fcmah'  was  seen  and  fully  identified. 

In  this  nest,  which  measured  Hve  and  three  quarters  inches  by  five  in 
breadth,  the  size,  solidity,  and  strength,  in  view  of  the  diminutive  proportions 
of  its  tiny  architect,  are  quite  remarkable.  The  walls  were  two  inches  in 
thickness  and  very  strongly  impacted  and  interwoven.  The  cavity  was  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  wide  and  four  inches  deep.  Its  hemlock  framework  had 
been  made  of  green  materials,  and  their  strong  and  agreeable  odor  pervaded 
the  structure.  The  eggs  measured  .65  by  .48  of  an  inch,  and  were  spotted 
with  a  bright  reddish-brown  and  a  few  pale  markings  of  purplish-slate,  on  a 
pure  white  ground.  Comjiared  with  the  eggs  of  the  European  "Wren  their 
eggs  are  larger,  less  oval  in  shape,  and  the  spots  much  more  marked  in 
their  cliaracter  and  distinctness. 


Troglodytes  parvulus,  \ai.  alascensis,  Bairu. 

ALASKA  WREN. 

Troglodytes  alascensis,  Baikd,  Tian.s.  Chicago  Acad.  Sc.  I,  ii,  315,  pi.  xxx,  fig.  3,  1SC9. — 
D.\LL  &  Bannister  (Alaska).  —  FiiiE.^cii,  Ornith.  K.  W.  Amerikas,  1S72,  30. 

Sp.  Char.  ^  ad.,  61,329,  Aniaknak  Wand.  Unalaschka,  Oct.  21,  1871 ;  W.  K.  Dall. 
Above  umber-brown,  more  rufescent  on  the  \ving.«,  rump,  and  tail;  secondaries  and  tail- 
feathers  .showing  indistinct  transverse  dusky  bars ;  primaries  about  equally  barred  with 
blackish  and  dilute  umber  or  browuisli-white;  middle-coverts  tipped  with  a  small  white 
dot,  preceded  by  a  black  one.  Lowci-  part,  including  a  rather  distinct  superciliary  stripe, 
pale  ochraceous-umber ;  sides,  flanks,  abdomen,  and  crissum  distinctly  barred  with  dusky 
and  whitish  on  a  rusty  ground ;  crissum  with  sagittate  spots  of  white.  Wing,  2.20 ;  tail, 
l.GO ;  culmen,  .65;  tarsu.s,  .75. 

Hab.     Aleutian  and  Pribylow  Islands,  Alaska. 

The  specimen  abo\-e  described  represents  aliout  the  average  of  a  large 
series  obtained  on  Amaknak  Island  by  Mr.  Dall.  They  vary  somewhat 
among  themselves  as  regards  dimensions,  Init  all  are  very  much  larger  tliau 
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any  specimens  of  T.  hi/cmalis,  from  which  it  also  differs  in  longer,  straighter, 
and  more  subulate  biU  (the  gonys  slightly  ascending).  The  type  specimen 
from  St.  George's  Island  was  iumiature,  and  we  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
giving  the  description  of  an  adult  sent  down  with  several  others  in  the 
autunm  of  1871  by  j\Ir.  Dall  Irom  Unalaschka. 

This  form  bears  the  same  relation  to  T.  hyanalis  tliat  Mdosjnza  una- 
laschkensis  does  to  J£  mdodia ;  T.  jMcificus,  like  M.  rufina,  being  an  inter- 
mediate form. 

HABiTa.  (_)f  this  new  variety,  the  Alaska  Wren,  but  little  is  as  yet 
known  as  to  its  personal  history.  Mr.  Dall  states  that  it  is  found  in  abun- 
dance all  the  year  round  on  St.  George's  Island,  and  tliat  it  breeds  in  j\Iay, 
building  a  nest  of  moss  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and,  according  to  the 
Aleuts,  lays  sLx  eggs.  Mr.  Dall  subsequently  foimd  it  quite  common  at 
Unalaschka  in  the  summer  of  1871. 


Geni  s   CISTOTHORUS,  Caban. 

CistothoruD,  Cabanis,  Mus.  Heiii.  ISoO,  1851,  77.     (Type,  Troglodytes  stcllaris.) 
Tdmatodytes,  Cabanis,  Mus.  Hein.  1850,  1851,  78.     (Type,  Certhia paluslris.) 
Thryothoms,  Vieillot,  Analyse,  1816,  according  to  G.  R.  Gray. 

Gen".  Cii.vR.  Bill  aliout  as  long  a.s  tlu'  head  or  inueli 
sliort(M\  much  comprcs.sed,  not  notched,  gently  decurved 
from  the  middle  ;  the  gonys  sliglitly  concave  or  .straight. 
Toes  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Tarsus  longer  tlian 
the  middle  toe.  Hind  toe  longer  than  the  lateral,  shorter 
than  the  middle.  Lateral  toes  about  equal  Hind  toe 
longer  than  or  equal  to  its  digit.  Wings  rather  longer 
than  the  tail,  all  the  feathers  of  which  are  much  gradu- 
ated ;  the  lateral  only  two  thirds  tlie  middle.  The 
feathers  narrow.  Back  black,  con.spicuously  streaked 
Ciitothorus  paluslris.  with  white. 


Of  this  genus  there  are  two  sections,  Cvitoihorus  proper  nnd  Tihtuitoilijh's, 
the  diagnoses  of  which  have  already  been  given.  The  two  North  American 
species  present  the  feature,  unique  among  our  Wrens,  of  white  streaks  on 
the  back. 


A.  Cistothorus.    Bill  half  length  of  head.    No  white  .superciliary  streak.    Head 

ami  niiiip  :iiid  Kack  streaked  with  wliite.     Tail  dusky,  barred  with  brown.      C.  stdlarh. 

B.  Telmatodytes.     Bill  length  of  head.     A  white  superciliary  stripe.     Back 

alone  streaked  with  white.     Tail-feathers  black,  barred  with  whitish       .       C.  yahislr'u. 
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Cistothorus  stellaris,  (  ahan. 

SHORT-BILLED  MAKSH-WHEN. 

Troglodyks  slcllaris,  "  LicuT."  NaUjMann,  Vugul  Deutschlaiiils,  III,  1823,  724  (Carolina). 
Cistotlwrus  stellaris.  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  77. — Baikd,  Birils  N.  Am.  1858,  36.5;  liuv. 
146.  — SCLATER,  Catal.  22,  no.  142  (in  jjart).  Troglodytes  brcviroslris,  NuTT.  Man.  I, 
1832,  436. —  Aui).  Orn.  Biog.  II,  1834,  427,  pi.  cl.x.vv.  —  Ib.  Uirds  Am.  II,  1841,  138, 
pi.  c.xxiv.     C  elegaiis,  Sclater  &  .Salvin,  Ibis,  1S59,  8. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  very  short,  scarcely  half  the  length  of  the  head.  Wing  and  tail  about 
equal.  Hinder  part  of  the  crown  and  the  scapular  antl  interscapular  region  of  the  back  and 
rump  almost  black,  streaked  with  white.  Tail  dusky,  the  feathers  barred  throughout  with 
brown  (the  color  grayish  on  the  under  surface).  Beneath  white;  the  sides,  upper  part  of 
breast,  and  under  tail-coverts  reddish-bi'own.  Upper  parbf,  with  the  exceptions  men- 
tioned, reddish-brown.     Length,  4.50;  w-ing,  1.7.5;  tail,  1.75. 

Hab.     Eastern  Province  of  United  States,  west  to  Loup  Fork  of  Platte. 

There  i.s  a  closely  allied  variety  from  Me.xico  and  (iltiateniala  (C.  degans, 
ScLATER  &  Salvin,  Pr.  Z.,S.,  1859,  8)  which  ilift'er.s  in  the  characters  stated 
below. 

White  dorsal  streaks  extending  to  the  rump,  which  is  conspicuously  banded  with 
brown,  and  somewhat  spotted  with  whitish.  Beneath,  including  lining  of 
wings,  light  cinnamon-brown  ;  throat  and  belly  paler,  almost  white  ;  sides  and 
cris.sum  very  obsoletely  barred  with  darker,  and  faintly  spotted  with  wliitish. 
Feathers  of  jugulum  like  sides,  but  with  the  color  obscured  by  the  paler  edges. 
Tarsu.s,  .65  long.-    Hah.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States   ...(?.  stellaris. 

Streaks  on  back  confined  to  interscapular  region ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts 
almost  plain  reddish-brown.  Beneath  much  paler  than  in  stellaris,  without  any 
apprecialile  indication  of  bars  or  spots  on  sides  and  crissum,  or  of  the  fulvous 
of  the  jugular  feathers.  Inside  of  wings  snowy-white.  Tarsus,  .72  long. 
Hah,   Mexico  and  Guatemala  ;  Brazil?     .......  f.  elerjans. 

The  difference.?  between  tliese  two  varieties  are  just  barely  ajipreciable 
when  specimens  of  the  two,  of  corresponding  seasons,  are  compared.  Two 
Mexican  examples  (elegans)  differ  more  from  eacli  otlier  than  one  does 
from  North  American  specimens  ;  because  one  (a  typical  specimen  received 
from  Salvin)  is  in  the  worn,  faded,  midsummer  plumage,  and  the  other  in  the 
perfect  autumnal  dress.  Besides  the  longer  tarsi  of  these  Mexican  birds, 
their  tails,  and  even  their  bills,  are  longer  than  seen  in  North  American  skins. 
But  while  these  differences  between  the  Nortli  American  and  Mexican  birds 
are  just  appreciable,  there  is  one  from  Brazil  (51,017,  Sr.  Don  Fred.  Albu- 
quercpie)  which  is  exactly  interme(Hate  between  these  two  varieties  in  color, 
while  in  size  it  is  even  smaller  than  the  North  American  ones,  measuring  as 
follows:  wing,  1.60;  tail,  1.60;  culmen,  .45,  tarsus,  .61. 

Even  if  recognizable  as  belonging  to  different  varieties,  these  specimens 
are  certainly  all  referable  to  one  species. 

Habits.  The  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  is  very  irregularly  distributed 
throughout  the   United    States,  being   found   from   Georgia  to   tlie  British 
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Proviuces,  and  from  the  iVtlaiitic  to  tlie  Upper  Missouri.  It  is  nowhere 
aliunilant,  and  in  many  large  portions  of  intervening  territory  has  never 
been  found. 

It  is  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  low,  fresh-water  marshes,  open  swamps, 


and   meadows,  is  never  found  on  high 


Cistothorvs  paluatris. 


ground,  and  is  very  shy  and  difficult  of 
a]iproach.  It  makes  its  first  appearance 
in  Massachusetts  early  in  May,  and  leaves 
early  in  September.  In  winter  it  has 
been  found  in  all  the  (lulf  States,  from 
Florida  to  Texas. 

According  to  Nuttall,  this  Wren  has  a 
lively  and  quaint  song,  delivered  ear- 
nestly and  as  if  in  haste,  and  at  short 
intervals,  either  from  a  tult  of  sedge  or 
ti-om  a  low  bush  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh. 
When  ap]iroached,  the  song  becomes 
harsher  and  moi-e  hurried,  and  rises 
into  an  angry  and  petulant  cry.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  male  is 
quite  lively  and  musical.  These  Wrens  spend  their  lime  chiefly  in  the  long, 
rank  grass  of  the  swamps  and  meadows  searching  foi'  insects,  their  favorite 
food. 

Their  nest  is  constructed  in  llic  midst  (if  a  tussock  of  coarse  high  grass, 
the  tops  of  which  are  ingeniously  interwoven  into  a  coarse  and  strong  cover- 
ing, spherical  in  shape  and  closed  on  every  side,  except  one  small  aperture 
l(!ft  for  an  entrance.  The  strong  wiry  grass  of  the  tussock  is  also  interwo\en 
with  liner  materials,  making  the  whole  impervious  to  the  weather.  The 
iinu^'  nest  is  composed  of  grasses  and  finer  sedges,  and  lined  with  soft,  vege- 
table down.  The  eggs  are  niiu;  in  niuuber,  pure  white,  and  rather  small  for 
the  bird.  They  are  exceedingly  delicate  and  fragile,  more  so  tlian  is  usual 
even  in  the  eggs  of  Humming-Birds.  They  are  of  an  oval  slia])e,  and  measure 
.60  by  .45  of  an  inch. 

Mr.  Nuttall  conjectured  that-  occasionally  two  females  occupied  the  same 
nest,  and  states  that  he  has  known  the  male  bird  to  liu.sy  itself  in  construct- 
ing several  nests,  not  more  than  one  of  which  woidd  be  used.  As  these  birds 
rear  a  second  brood,  it  is  probable  that  these  nests  are  built  from  an  in- 
stinctive desire  to  have  a  new  one  in  leadincss  for  the  second  brood.  This 
peculiarity  has  been  noticed  in  other  Wi-ens,  where  the  female  sometimes 
takes  possession  of  the  new  abode,  lays  and  sits  upon  her  second  set  of  eggs 
before  her  first  brood  are  ready  to  ily,  which  are  left  to  the  elwrge  of  her 
mate. 

jNIr.  Audubon  fnund  tliis  Wren  breeding  in  Texas.  Dr.  Trudeau  met  them 
on  the  marshes  of  the  Delaware  l.'ivei',  and  their  nest  and  eggs  have  been 
sent  to  us  from  the  Koskonong  marshes  of  Wisconsin.    It  has  also  been  found 
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inthe  marshes  of  Connecticut  River,  w:iv  lliutt'nnl ;  and  in  Illinois  Mr.  Keu- 
Tiicott  found  it  among  the  long  grasses  bordering  on  the  i)rairie  sloughs. 

In  ^lassarhusetts  I  have  occasionally  met  witii  their  nests,  l)iit  only  late 
in  .fuly,  when  tlie  rank  grass  of  llie  lnw  meadows  lias  heen  cut.  These 
were  prohahly  their  second  Inriod.  The  nest  heing  built  close  to  the  ground, 
and  made  of  the  living  grasses  externally,  they  are  not  distinguishable  from 
the  unoccupied  tussocks  that  surround  them. 


Cistothoriis  palustris,  Uaird. 

LONG-BILLED  MARSH  WEEN. 

Var.   palustris. 

Ccrthia  palustris,  Wilson,  Am.  Om.  II,  1810,  58,  pi.  xii,  tig.  4  (Penna).  Troglodytes  pa- 
lustris, Bon.  Obs.  Wils.  1824,  no.  66.  —  Aud.  Om.  Biog.  I,  1831,  500,  jil.  c.  —  Ib. 
Birds  Am.  II,  1841,  i;i5,  jil.  cx.\iii.  —  Reinhardt,  Ibis,  1861,  5  (Godthaal),  Green- 
land). Thryothm-us  pahistris,  NuTT.  Man.  I,  18.32,  439.  Cisluthorus  (Tdmatndytes) 
pal-iistris,  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  364;  Rev.  147.  —  Solater,  Catal.  1861,  22. 
Thryothorus  arundiuaccus,  Vieillot,  Nouv.  Diet.  XXXIV,  1819,  58  (not  Troy, 
arundinacmis,  Vieillot).  Thrynthorus  anmdinaceus,  BoN.  Consp.  1850,  220.  Td- 
matodytes  anmdinaceus,  (_'ab.  Jhis.  Heiu.  1850,  78. 

Hab.  Eastern  United  States,  from  the  Missouri  River ;  Greenland  ?  Reinhardt  ; 
Mexico,  and  Guatemala  ?     Cordova,  iSclater. 

Var.   paludicola. 

Cistothoriis  palustris,  var.  palw/ioj/n,  B.vikd,  Rl-v.  Am.  B.  1864,  14S.  Troglodytes  palus- 
tris, Newb.  p.  R.  Rep.  VI,  iv,  1857,  80  (Piieiflc  region).  Cistolhorus palustris.  Cooper 
&  Suckley,  p.  R.  Rep.  X,  II,  1859,  190  (W.  T.)  — CooPER,  Om.  Cal.  I.  1870,  75. 
Certhia  palustris.  Lord,  I'r.  R.  Art.  Inst.  IV,  117. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  about  as  long  as  head.  Tail  and  wing  nearly  equal.  Upper  parts  of  a 
dull  reddish-brown,  except  on  the  crown,  interscapular  region,  outer  surface  of  tertials, 
and  tail-feathers,  which  are  almost  black;  the  first  with  a  median  patch  like  the  ground- 
color ;  the  second  with  short  streaks  of  white,  extending  round  on  the  sides  of  the  neck ; 
the  third  indented  with  brown ;  the  fourth  barred  with  whitish,  decreasing  in  amount 
from  tlie  outer  feather,  which  is  marked  from  the  Ijase  to  the  fifth,  where  it  is  confined  to 
the  tips;  the  two  middle  feathers  above  like  the  back,  and  barred  throughout  with  dusky. 
Beneath  rather  pure  white,  the  sides  and  under  tail-coverts  of  a  lighter  shade  of  brown  than 
the  back;  a  white  streak  over  the  eye.     Length,  5.50  ;  wing,  2.08;  tail,  2.00.     (1,454.) 

Hab.     Pacific  Coast  and  Middle  Province  of  United  States. 

In  comparing  a  series  of  Marsh  Wrens  of  eastern  North  America  with 
western,  we  find  that  they  differ  -^'ery  appreciably  in  certain  characteristics, 
which  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  diagnoses :  — 

Bill  lengthened,  equal  to  tarsus.  Tail-coverts  above  and  below  either  pcrfuctly 
plain,  or  with  very  obsolete  bands,  reduced  to  obscure  spots  beneath.  Bands 
on  tail  broken  ;  scarcely  appreciable  on  the  middle  feathers    .         .      var.  palu  st  r  is. 

Bill  shorter  than  tarsus.    Tail-coverts  distinctly  Iianded  all  across.     Bands  on  tail 

quite  distinct;  appreciable  on  the  central  leathers  .         .         .         .  vai:  paludicola . 
21 
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The  differences  between  tliese  two  races  is  much  more  appreciable  than 
those  between  Troglodytes  wdon  and  T.  " parkmanni" ;  the  most  striking 
character  is  the  much  longer  bill  of  the  var.  palustris. 

Specimens  of  the  var.  paludicola  from  the  interior  are  paler  and  more 
grayish-brown  above,  and  have  less  distinct  bare  on  the  tail-coverts  and  tail, 
than  in  Pacific  coast  specimens,  while  on  the  crown  the  brown,  instead  of 
the  black,  largely  predominates. 

Habits.  The  common  ^larsh  Wren  appears  to  have  a  nearly  iinrestricted 
range  throughout  North  America.  It  occurs  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  ^las- 
sachusetts  to  Florida,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  as  far  north 
as  Washington  Territory  on  the  we.st  coast.  A  single  specimen  Mas  procured 
in  Greenland.  It  is  not,  howe\er,  at  all  (-omnion  in  tliese  more  northern 
latitudes.  Mr.  Drunimoud,  of  Sir  John  Richardson's  party,  met  with  it  in 
the  5oth  parallel  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  in  tlie 
Saskatchewan  Valley.  Dr.  Cooper  found  it  early  in  March  in  the  salt  marslies 
along  the  coast  of  "Washington  Territory,  and  thinks  it  winters  in  that  section. 
On  the  Eastern  coast  it  is  not  common  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts,  a  few 
being  found  at  Cambridge  and  in  Barnstable  County.  It  is  abundant  near 
Wasliington,  1).  C,  and  throughout  the  country  in  all  suitable  locations  south 
and  west  from  Pennsylvania.     Mr.  Ridgway  found  it  plentiful  in  Utah. 

Tliey  frequent  low  marshy  grounds,  whether  near  the  sea  or  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  build  in  low  bushes,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  a  well-constructed 
globular  nest.  On  the  I'otomac,  where  the  river  is  subject  to  irregular  tides, 
they  are  generally  not  less  than  five  feet  from  the  ground. 

Tliese  uests  are  nearly  spherical,  and  both  in  size  and  shape  resemble  a 
cocoanut.  They  are  made  externally  of  coarse  sedges  firmly  interwo\en, 
the  interstices  being  cemented  with  clay  or  mud,  and  are  impervious  to 
the  weather.  A  small  round  orifice  is  left  on  one  side  for  entrance,  the  up- 
per side  of  which  is  also  protected  from  the  rain  by  a  projecting  edge.  Tlie 
inside  is  lined  with  fine  grasses,  feathere,  the  down  of  the  silk-weed,  and 
other  soft  and  warm  vegetable  substances.  These  birds  arrive  in  the  IMiddle 
States  early  in  May  and  leave  early  in  September.  Tliey  have  two  broods 
in  the  season,  and  each  time  construct  and  occupy  a  new  nest. 

Audubon  describes  its  nest  as  built  among  sedges,  and  as  usually  partly 
constructed  of  the  sedges  among  which  the  nest  is  built.  This  is  the  usual 
manner  in  Mliich  the  C.  stcllaris  builds  its  nest,  but  I  have  never  known 
one  of  the  present  species  building  in  this  manner,  and  in  the  localities  in 
wliii'h  they  breed,  near  the  coast,  being  subject  to  irregular  heights  of  tides, 
it  could  not  be  done  with  safety. 

The  note  of  the  Marsh  Wren  is  a  low,  liareh,  grating  cry,  neither  loud  nor 
musical,  and  more  resembling  the  noise  of  an  insect  than  the  \(ical  utter- 
ances of  a  bu'd. 

Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  small  aquatic  insects,  minute  niollusks, 
and  tlie  like,  and  these  they  are  very  e.xjiert  in  securing. 
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The  eggs  of  tliis  .species  average  .G.j  of  an  inch  in  lengtli  ami  .")ii  in 
breadth.  They  are,  in  color,  in  striking  contrast  witii  those  of  the  C.  stel- 
laris,  being  so  tliiclcly  niarlied  witli  blotches  and  spots  of  a  deep  chocolate- 
brown  as  to  be  almost  of  one  uniform  color  in  appearance.  Tliey  are  of  an 
oval  shape,  at  times  almost  spheroidal,  one  end  being  but  slightly  more 
pointed  than  tlie  other.     They  number  from  si.K  to  nine. 

In  a  few  instances  eggs  of  this  species  from  the  Mississi])])i  Valley  and 
from  California  are  of  a  light  ashy-gray  color,  the  marJvings  being  smaller 
ud  of  a  mucli  lighter  color. 


a: 


We  have  thus  completed  the  account  of  the  Oscine  Singing-Birds  with 
slender  bills  not  hooked  at  the  end,  and  whicli  have  ten  distinct  primaries ; 
the  first  or  outer  one,  however,  eitlier  quite  small  or  else  considerably  shorter 
than  tlie  second.  We  now  come  to  a  series  with  only  nine  primaries,  the 
first  being  entirely  wanting,  and  the  second,  now  the  outermost,  nearly  or 
quite  as  long  as  the  third.  In  the  preliminary  tables  of  general  arrange- 
ment will  be  found  the  comparative  cliaracters  of  the  different  families 
of  Osvines,  but  the  diagnosis  of  the  series  referred  to  is  presented  here,  as 
follows :  — ■ 

Co-MMON  Cn.iR.vcTERS.  Primarie.s  nine :  the  fir.st  quill  nearly  a.s  long  as  the  second  or 
third.  Tarsi  distinctly  scutellate  the  whole  length  anteriorly.  Bill  conical,  but  slender  or 
depressed,  usually,  except  in  Coerebidcc,  hall'  tlie  length  of  the  head ;  more  or  less  bristled, 
or  notched.  Nostrils  oval  or  rounded.  Lateral  toes  nearly  or  quite  equal,  and  shorter 
than  the  middle ;  the  basal  joint  of  the  middle  free  nearly  to  its  base  externally,  united 
for  about  half  internally. 

Motacillidae.  BiU  slender.  Culmen  slightly  concave  at  base.  Legs  long ;  claws  but 
little  curved.  Iliud  toe  considerably  longer  than  the  middle  one;  its  claw  much  longer 
(twice)  than  the  middle  claw  ;  all  the  claws  Ijut  slightly  curved.  Innermost  secondaries 
(so-called  tertials)  elongated,  much  longer  than  the  outer  secondaries:  and  the  fifth  pri- 
mary eraarginated  at  end.     Nest  on  ground. 

Sylvicolidae.  Bill  rather  slender,  conical,  or  depressed.  Culmen  straight  or  convex. 
Hind  toe  shorter  than  the  middle;  the  claws  all  much  curved.  Hind  claw  not  conspic- 
uously longer  than  the  middle  one.  When  the  hind  toe  is  lengthened,  it  is  usually  in  the 
digit,  not  the  claw.  Tertials  generally  not  longer  than  the  secondaries,  and  not  emargi- 
nated.     Gape  wide ;  tongue  slightly  split  at  end.     Nest  variously  placed. 

Caerebidae.  Similar  to  Si/hicolidce.  Bill  generally  longer :  equal  to  head  or  more. 
Gape  of  mouth  narrow  ;  tongue  generally  much  fringed  at  the  end.     Nest  on  trees. 

The  Tana(/rid(v,  the  FringiUidce,  and  e\ei\  the  Idrridcr.,  come  very  near 
these  families,  as  will  lie  explained  fartlier  on,  all  agreeing  in  liaving  the 
nine  primaries,  and  in  many  other  characters. 
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Family   MOT ACILLID^.  —  The  Wagtails. 

Char.  Bill  slender,  conical,  nearly  as  high  as  wide  at  the  base,  with  slight  notch  at  the 
tip ;  the  culmen  slightly  concave  above  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  nostrils ;  short  bris- 
tles at  gape,  which,  however,  do  not  extend  forward  to  nostrils.  Loral  feathers  soft  and 
dense,  but  with  bristly  points ;  nasal  groove  filled  with  naked  membrane,  with  the  elon- 
gated nostrils  in  lower  edge ;  the  frontal  feathers  coming  up  to  the  aperture,  but  not  directed 
forward  nor  overhanging  it.  Wings  lengthened  and  sharp-pointed ;  the  primarie.s  nine 
(without  spurious  first),  of  which  the  first  three  to  five,  considerably  longer  than  the 
succeeding,  form  the  tip ;  the  exterior  secondaries  generally  much  emarginated  at  the 
ends;  the  inner  secondaries  (so-called  tertials)  nearly  equal  to  the  longest  primaries.  The 
tail  rather  narrow,  emarginate.  Tarsi  lengthened,  scutellate  anteriorly  only,  the  hind  claw 
usually  very  long,  acute,  and  but  slightly  curved  (excejit  in  MotaciUa).  Inner  toe  cleft 
almost  to  the  very  base,  outer  adherent  for  basal  joint  only. 

The  combination  of  naked  nostrils,  notched  Ijill,  and  nine  priniarie.s,  with 
the  tarsi  scutellate  anteriorly  only,  will  at  once  distinguish  the  Anthinw  of 
this  family  from  the  Alaudida:,  which  they  so  closely  resemble  in  coloration, 
habits,  and  lengthened  hind  claw.  The  lengthened,  slightly  curved  hind 
claw,  much  jiointcd  wing.s,  emarginated  secondaries,  —  the  inner  ones  nearly 
as  long  as  the  primaries, —  distinguish  tlie  laniily  from  the  Sylvicolidce,  with 
which  also  it  has  near  relationships. 

Subfamilies  and  Genera. 

Motacillinae.  Tail  longer  than  or  equal  to  wings  ;  tlie  two  central  feathers  rather 
longcT  than  lateral ;  the  feathers  broadest  in  middle,  whence  they  taper  gradually 
to  the  rounded  tip.  Colors  uniform  :  gray,  black,  yellowish  ;  without  pale  edges 
to  feathers  above,  or  streaks  below. 

Tail  from  coccyx  considerably  longer  than  the  wings,  doulaly  forked.    Hind 

claw  shorter  than  the  toe;  decidedly  curved Jlotanlla. 

Tail  from  coccyx  equal  to  the  wings,  slightly  graduated.     Hind  claw  de- 

riilcdly  longer  than  the  toe,  slightly  curved  . Binfi/te.i. 

Anthince.     Tail  .shorter  than  the  wings,  emarginate  at  en<l,  the  two  central 
shorter  than  lateral ;  the  feathers  broadest  near  the  end,  and  rounding  rapidly  at 
end.    Above  grayish-brown,  the  feathers  edged  with  paler.   Under  parts  streaked. 
Wings  much  pointed  and  lengthened. 

Hind  toe  and  claw  shorter  than  tarsus ;  o\itsti-etohed  toes  falling  short 

of  tip  of  tail Inlhu.-:. 

Hind  toe  and  claw  longer  than  tarsus  ;  outstretched  toes  extending  be- 
yond tip  of  tail Neocorys. 

Wings  short  and  rounded. 

Point   of   wings   formed   by    outer   four   primaries   of   nearly    equal 

length Notiocori/s.' 

Point  of  wing  formed  l)y  outer  five  primaries,  the  first  shorter  than 
the  third Pediocorij.'i} 

1  A\  rii/a,  Baird.     {Alandi  rufa,  G.mklix,  Sy.st.  Nat.  I,  1788,  798.) 

'■^  P.  bogotcnsis,  BairI).     {Antlnts  bogoteitsis,  Sclater,  P.  Z.  .S.  185.5,  10!),  i>l.  ci.) 
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Subfamily   MOTACILLIN^. 

Genus  MOTACILLA,  Linn. 

Motacilla,  Linn.  Syst.  N;it.     Or.vi".',  }[otiicilla  alba.) 

The  cliagno.sis  already  given  of  Motacilla  will  serve  to  define  it.  Tlic 
genus  is  an  Old  World  one,  represented  by  several  species,  only  one  of  wliicli 
{M.  alba)  is  entitled  to  a  place  here  from  occurring  in  Greenland. 


Motacilla  alba,   Linx. 

WHITE  WAGTAIL. 

Motacilla  alba,  LiXN.  Syst.  Nat.  12th  ed.  17o(i,  -iil.  —  Keys.  &  Bl.4S.  "VVirb.  Europ.  1840, 
xlbc,  and  174.  —  Degland,  Orn.  Europ.  I,  1849,  433.  —  Reinhardt,  Ibis,  1861,  6 
(Greenland).  —  Newton,  Baring-Gould's  Iceland,  1863,  App.  ("rather  plentiful").— 
BAiun,  Kev.  Am.  B.  1864,  152. 

Figure  :  Gould,  Birds  Europe,  143. 

Bp.  Char.  (9,410  ^,  Niirnberg-).  Forehead  as  far  back  as  above  the  eyes,  with  sides 
of  head  and  neck,  white ;  the  remaining  portion  of  head  and  neck  above  and  below 
to  the  jugulum,  black;  the  rest 
of  under  parts  white.  Up- 
per parts  ashy-gray,  including 
rump  ;  the  upper  tail-coverts 
tinged  with  black.  Wings 
witli  two  conspicuous  bands 
and  the  outer  edges  of  the  sec- 
ondaries white.  Tail-feathers 
black ;  the  outer  two  white, 
edged  with  black  internally. 
Bill  and  legs  black.  Tip  of 
wing  formed  by  outer  three 
primaries  ;  the  distance  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth 
about  one  third  that  between 

the  fourth  and  fifth.  Tarsi  lengthened  ;  claw  small ;  hind  toe  and  claw  .shorter  than  the 
middle,  its  claw  short,  considerably  curved,  le.^s  than  the  toe  alone :  lateral  toes  nearly 
equal.  Length,  7.30  ;  wing,  3.4.5  ;  tail,  3.90  ;  bill  from  nostril,  .37  ;  tar.sus,  .80 ;  liind  toe 
and  claw,  .50. 

Hab.  Continental  Europe,  rarer  in  England  ;  Iceland  ;  Oreenland  (only  two  specimens 
seen)  ;  Siberia ;  Syria ;  Nubia,  etc. 

Motacilla  yarrdli,  a  closely  allied  species,  by  some  considered  a  variety 
only,  differs  in  having  the  rump  black,  the  ashy  of  the  back  glossed  with 
blackisli,  and  with  the  black  edging  of  tlie  lateral  tail-feathers  broader. 

Habits.     The  common  Wliite  Wagtail  of  Europe  claims  a  place  in  the 


MolariUn   alba. 
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North  American  fauna  as  an  occasional  visitant  of  Greenland,  where  in  two 
instances  single  specimens  liave  been  procured.     It  is  i'ound  in  all  portions 

of  the  European  Continent,  from  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  north 
as  the  Arctic  regions.  It  appears  in  Swe- 
den in  April,  and  leaves  there  in  October. 
Mr.  Gould  states  also  that  it  is  found  in 
the  northern  portions  of  Africa,  and  in 
the  highlands  of  India.  It  also  occurs, 
though  less  frequently,  in  England,  where 
it  is  replaced  by  a  Im-al  race,  or  an  allied 
species,  MotaciUa  yarrdli  oi  Gould.  The 
Motavilla  alba  is  said  by  Teniniinek  to  in- 
habit meadows  in  the  vicinity  of  streams 
Its  food  is  chiefly  insects  in  ^'arious  stages 


MotaciUa  alba. 


of  water,  tillages,  and  old  houses 
and  of  diHerent  kinds. 

It  builds  its  nest  on  the  ground  among  the  grass  of  tlie  meadow,  in  fissures 
in  rocks  or  decayed  buildings,  among  tlie  roots  of  trees,  on  the  banks  of 
streams,  in  piles  of  wood  and  fagots,  or  under  the  arch  of  a  bridge.  The 
nests  are  somewhat  coarsely  constructed  of  interwoven  dry  bent  stems  of 
plants  and  reeds,  with  a  finer  lining  of  the  same.  The  eggs,  six  in  number, 
are  of  a  bluish-wliite  ground  thickly  sprinkled  with  fine  dottings,  which  are 
most  usually  of  a  blackish-brown  color,  sometimes  ashy-gray,  or  reddish- 
brown. 

The  Tied  Wagtail,  M.  yarrcUi,  Dcgland  and  Gerbe  regard  as  a  race,  and 
not  a  species.  It  lias  a  limited  haljitat,  confined  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
tlie  P.ritisli  T.^lands,  in  tiie  latter  of  which  it  is  a  resident  tln-oughout  the 
year.  Besides  their  dilference  in  plumage,  Mr.  Yarrell  has  noticed  certain 
differences  also  of  habit.  The  alha  is  said  not  to  be  so  partial  to  water  as 
the  pied  species,  and  though  often  found  near  ploughed  land,  does  not,  like 
its  kindred  species,  follow  the  plough  in  search  of  insects.  JMr.  Hewitson  also 
states  that  it  has  a  hoarser  voice. 

Like  all  the  birds  of  tliis  family,  the  Wagtail  is  niueli  admired  for  the  ele- 
gance of  its  form,  its  activity,  and  the  airy  lightness  of  its  motions.  It  seems 
ever  on  the  move,  runs  Avith  great  rapidity  a  quick  succession  of  steps  in 
pursuit  of  its  food,  and  goes  from  place  to  place  in  short  undulating  flights. 
It  has  a  cheerful  chirping  note  whicli  it  utters  while  on  the  wing.  When  it 
alights,  it  gives  a  gracefid  fanning  movement  with  its  tail,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name. 

The  Pied  Wagtail,  whose  habits  have  been  more  closely  observed  by  Eng- 
lish naturalists,  has  fi-ecpiently  been  seen  to  wade  into  the  water  in  search  of 
aipiatic  in.sects,  and  i)robably  also  of  small  fish,  as  in  confinement  they  have 
been  known  to  catch  and  feed  on  minnows  in  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of  their 
aviary.     It  is  probable  that  the  habits  oi'  tlie  Wliite  Wagtail  are  not  dissimilar. 
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They  leave  their  breeding-places  in  October,  collecting  and  moving  in 
small  Hocks. 

Their  eggs  measure  .79  of  an  inch  in  length  and  .59  in  breadth.  The 
Tronnd-color  is  of  a  gi'ayish-white  so  thickly  flecked  with  fine  ash-colored 


and  black  dots  as  to 
hue. 


'ive  the  entire  egg  the  effect  of  a  uniform  dark  ashen 


Genuj^  BUDYTES,  (lvier. 

Budytes,  C'rviER,  R.  A.  1817.     (Tjije,  MoUwilla  flava,  LiXN.) 

The  recent  discovery  of  a  species 
of  yellow-bellied  Wagtail  in  Xortou 
Sound,  by  the  naturalists  of  the  Rus- 
sian Telegraph  E.^pedition,  adds  an- 
other member  of  an  Old  World  fam- 
ily to  the  list  of  American  birds. 
Much  confusion  exists  as  to  the  pre- 
cise number  of  species  in  the  genus, 
some  grouping  together  as  varieties 
what  others  consider  as  distinct  spe- 
cies. There  is  an  unusual  degree  of 
variation  with  age,  sex,  and  season, 
and  this,  combined  with  strongly 
marked  geographical  peculiarities,  ren- 
ders the  proper  solution  of  the  problem  impossible  to  any  Imt  those  hav- 
ing access  to  large  series. 


Budytes  flava,  Linn. 

YELLOW  WAGTAIL. 

MotaciUa  fl/wa,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I  (1706),  33.  —  Finsch  &  HARXLArii,  Vbgcl  Ostafrika.s, 
268.  Budijles  flava,  Box.  (1838).  —  Middexdorff,  Sibirische  Eeise,  II,  ii  (1852), 
168.  —  Deguand  &  Gerbe,  Ornith.  Euiop.  I  (1867),  376.  —  B.\ird,  Trans.  Chicago 
Acad.  Sci.  I,  ii,  p.  312,  pi.  .x.xx,  fig.  1  ;  1869.  —  Dall  &  Ban.ni.ster,  Tr.  Ch.  Ac.  I, 
1869,  127.  —  Trlstram,  lliis,  1871,  231.  — FiNSCH,  1872. 

Sp.  Char.  Description  of  .^^pecimen  No.  4.0.912,  taken  at  St.  Michael's,  Norton  Sound, 
June  6,  18GG,  by  H.  M.  Bannister.  Above,  including  edfres  of  upper  tail-coverts,  rich 
olive-green,  the  top  and  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  pure  a-sh-gray ;  chin  and  well-marked 
stripe  from  nostrils  over  the  eye  to  the  nape,  white ;  all  under  parts  rich  yellow,  tinged  with 
olive  on  the  .sides.  Stripe  from  corner  of  mouth  through  the  eye,  and  involving  the  ear- 
coverts,  blackish-a.sh.  Feathers  of  wings  and  tail  dark  brown  ;  the  coverts  and  seconda- 
ries edged  with  olive  (showing  the  obscure  light  wing-bars),  the  longest  of  the  latter 
edged  externally  with  white ;  innermost  quills  edged  externally  with  white.  Outer  three 
quills  nearly  equal  and  longest  (the  prolonged  secondaries  as  long),  the  others  graduating 
less.     Outer  tail-feathers  and  shaft  white ;  the  inner  web  edged  externally  with  dusky, 
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which,  beginning  at    the  base,  runs  out  gratUuilly  to  the  edge,  about  half  an  incli  iVom  tip 
of  feathers ;  second  feather  with  ratlier  less  white,  and  with  a  narrow  line  of  brown  along 

the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  tip.  Bill  and  legs  blackish. 
Dimensions  (prepared  specimen).  To- 
tal length,  6.00 ;  wing,  3.00  ;  tail,  3.00 ; 
exposed  portion  of  first  primary,  2.30. 
Bill :  length  from  forehead,  0.58 ;  from 
nostril,  0.35 ;  along  gape,  0.57.  Legs : 
tarsus,  0.91;  middle  toe  and  claw,  0.70; 
claw  alone,  0.16;  hind  toe  and  claw,  0.G5; 
claw  alone,  0.36. 

A  second  specimen  (No.  45,910)  differs 
in  having  ashy  color   of  head   obscured 
with  olivaceous-brown  ;    and  the  yellow 
on  breast  showing  brownish  1ja.se.s.     The 
light  markings  on  the  wings  more  distinct  and  whiter. 

Another  bird  (No.  45,913),  taken  on  shipboard,  about  ninety  miles  west  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Island,  Behring's  Sea,  August  10,  18C0,  appears  to  be  of  the  same  species,  in 
autumnal  dress.  Here  the  upper  colors  are  more  brown  ;  the  lower  parts  yellowish-white 
tinged  with  brownish-fulvous  across  the  breast  and  Hank.  Kamt-schatkan  specimens  of  the 
same  stage  of  plumage  are  very  similar. 

I  am  uiuiblc  to  distinguish  tliis  species  from  the  Protean  Budytcs  flava  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Many  different  races  appear  to  be  found  throughdut  this 
wide  circle  of  distrilnition,  many  of  them  more  or  less  local,  hut  the  propor- 
tions and  general  character  are  the  same  in  all,  and  the  general  tendency 
appears  to  be  to  unite  all  into  one  species.  The  sexes  and  ages  of  all  the 
species,  real  or  supposed,  vary  very  mucli,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  large 
series,  I  can  throw  no  light  upon  the  obscurities  of  the  subject.  I  cite 
above  the  latest  general  work  on  the  birds  of  Europe,  in  which  wiU  be 
found  the  principal  synonymes. 

The  specimens  from  Alaska  submitted  for  examination  to  j\Ir.  H.  B.  Tris- 
tram were  identified  by  liim  as  the  B.  flava. 

Habits.  The  Gray-headed  Wagtail  of  Europe  finds  a  place  in  the  fauna 
of  North  America  as  a  bird  of  Alaska,  where  specimens  have  been  obtainc^d, 
and  wliere  it  is,  at  least,  an  occasional  visitant.  It  is  not  a  common  bird  of 
tlie  British  Islands,  where  it  is  replaced  by  a  closely  allied  species.  Only 
seven  or  eight  instances  of  its  occvirrence  were  Iviiown  to  i\Ir.  Yarrell. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  isiiuite  an  abundant  species,  inhabiting  wet 
springy  places  in  moist  meadows,  and  fre(|ueiiting  the  vicinity  of  water  and 
the  gravelly  edges  of  ri^-ers.  It  is  numerous  in  all  the  central  ]>orti<ins  of 
Europe.  It  has  also  an  extensive  northern  and  eastern  geograpliical  range, 
appearing  in  Norway  and  Sweden  as  early  as  Ajiril  and  remaining  there 
until  September.  Linnieus  met  with  it  in  Lapland  on  the  22d  of  May.  It 
occurs  in  Algeria,  Nubia,  and  Egypt.  ]\Ir.  Gould  has  received  it  from  the 
Himalayas,  and  Temminck  gives  it  as  a  bird  of  Japan. 

According  to  Degland,  this  bird  is  a  very  abundant  species  in   France, 
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where  it  nests  on  the  groimd  in  the  cornfields,  in  open  fiekls,  meadows,  and 
amidst  the  standing  grain.  It  hiy.s  from  four  to  six  eggs,  of  a  brownish-yel- 
low on  a  reddish-white  ground,  jirofusely  covered  with  fine  dots  of  reildish- 
gray,  which  are  more  or  less  confluent.  A  few  zigzag  lines  of  dark  brown 
or  black  are  found  on  the  larger  end.  They  measure  .63  of  an  inch  in  length 
and  .00  in  breadth.  Its  food  is  flies,  moths,  small  green  caterpillars,  and 
aquatic  insects. 

Eay's  Wagtail,  recognized  by  some  authors  as  a  distinct  species,  is  proba- 
bly only  an  insular  race,  chiefly  found  in  the  British  Islands  and  in  Western 
France.  In  the  latter  place  both  birds  occur,  and  here  also  they  have  been 
known  to  mate  tlie  one  with  the  other.  Their  nests  and  eggs  are  so  alike 
as  not  to  be  distinguishable.  The  former  are  constructed  of  fine  fibrous 
roots  and  fine  stems  of  grasses,  and  are  lined  with  hair. 

These  birds  are  remarkably  social,  coUectiug  in  small  flocks  soon  after 
leaving  their  nests,  and  until  their  autnnnial  migrations  following  the  okler 
birds  in  quest  of  food.  They  ha\'e  two  call-notes  which  are  quite  sluill,  and 
are  repeated  in  succession,  the  second  being  lower  in  tone.  Xo  mention  is 
made  by  the  naturalists  of  the  Telegraph  Expedition  of  tiieir  having  any  song 
other  than  these  notes. 

Mr.  Bannister  first  observed  this  species  at  St.  Michael's,  on  the  'Jth  or  lutli 
of  June,  and  from  that  time  until  late  in  August  they  were  among  the  most 
abundant  of  the  land-birds.  During  the  month  of  June  he  observed  them 
in  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty  individuals.  It  seemed  to  be  a  rather  shy  bird. 
He  described  its  fliglit  as  like  that  of  our  connnon  Goldfinch,  rising  with  a 
few  strokes  of  its  wings,  then  closing  them  and  describing  a  sort  of  parabo- 
loidal  curve  in  the  air.  Tlie  only  note  which  he  heard  and  identified  as 
uttered  by  this  species  was  a  kind  of  faint  cliirp,  hardly  to  be  called  a  song. 
These  birds  seemed  to  prefer  the  open  country,  and  were  rarely  observed  in 
the  low  brush,  the  only  approach  to  woods  found  on  the  island. 


Subfamily  ANTHIN^. 

The  characters  of  this  subfamily  have  already  been  detailed.  The  Ameri- 
can sections  may  be  defined  as  follows,  although  whether  entitled  to  rank  as 
genera  may  be  questioned  :  — 

Common  CnARACTERS.  Tail  decidedly  shorter  than  the  wiiiprs ;  less  than  half  the 
whole  length  of  bird  ;  simply  emarginate  and  rounded.  Hind  claw  lengthened ; 
only  slightly  curved.  Feathers  of  bark  with  paler  edges ;  breast  streaked  with 
dusky.  Nest  on  the  ground ;  eggs  finely  mottled  so  as  almost  to  be  uniform  dark 
brown  (in  North  American  species). 

a.   Wings  much  pointed,  and  lengthened. 
Point  of  wing  formed  by  four  outer  primaries,  of  whii-h  the  fourth  some- 
times a  little  .shorter  than  the  third.     Hind  toe  and  claw  as  long  as  middle, 
shorter  than  tarsus,  the  claw  alone  usually  a  little  longer  than  the  toe  itself, 
22 
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and  slightly  curved ;  inner  toe  and  claw  longer  than  the  outer ;  outstretched 
toes  falling  short  of  the  tip  of  tail ;  hind  toe  and  claw  shorter  than  tarsus  AnHius. 

Point  of  wings  formed  by  four  outer  primaries,  the  first  longest,  or  as  long 
as  others.  Legs  stout,  the  outstretched  toes  reaching  almo.'^t  to  tip  of  tail. 
Hind  toe  and  claw  longer  than  tarsus,  the  claw  very  long,  but  equal  to  the 
toe  proper Keocorys. 

b.   Wings  short,  rounded. 

Point  of  wings  formed  by  four  outi^r  primaries  of  nearly  equal  length  .  Xotiocorys.^ 
Point  of  wings  formed  b}'   live  outer   primaries,   the   first  shorter   than 
third Pediocorys? 


Genus  ANTHUS,  Bechst. 

AntMis,  Bfxhst.  Gomein.  Naturg.  Dcutschl.  1802.     (Type,  Alauda  spiiwlcUa.) 

Char.     Bill  slender,  much  attenuated,  and  distinctly  notched.     A  few  short  bristles  at 

the  base.  Oulmen  concave  at  the  base.  Tarsi 
quite  distinctly  scutellate;  longer  than  the  middle 
toe ;  inner  lateral  toe  the  longer.  Hind  toe  rather 
shorter  than  the  tarsus,  but  longer  than  the  middle 
toe,  owing  to  the  long,  attenuated,  and  moderately 
curved  hind  claw,  which  is  considerably  more 
than  half  the  total  length  of  the  toe.  Tail  rather 
long,  emarginale.  Wing  very  long,  considerably 
longer  than  the  lengthened  tail,  reaching  to  its 
middle.  The  first  primary  nearly  equal  to  the 
longest.  The  tertials  almost  as  long  as  the  prima- 
ries. 


Pjiit  one  .species  of  this  genus  belongs 
jiriijierly  to  Xorth  America,  altliough  a  sec- 
ond is  accidental  in  Greenland  and  Alaska.     The  diagnoses  are  as  follows :  — 


Anthux  ht'/ovirinniix. 


Bill  and  feet  blackish.  Prevailing  color  above  olive-brown.  Beneath  buff.  Edge 
and  inside  of  wings  while.     Shafts  of  middle  tail-feathers  above  daik  lirown 

.1 .  ludovidanus. 

Bill  and  feet  dn.<ky  fle.sh-color.  Prevailing  color  above  olive-green ;  more  dis- 
tinctly streaked.  Beneath  greenish-white.  Edge  and  inside  of  wings  green- 
ish-yellow.    Shafts  of  middle  tail-feathers  above  whitish     .        .        .        A.  pratensis. 

Zander  (Cahanis  Journal,  E.xtraheft  I,  18.53,  64)  states  tliat  Anthus  ccr- 
vinus,  Pallas,  is  fotind  in  tlie  Aleutian  Islands.     It  is  described  as  having 

The  feet  yellowish-brown  ;  the  two  longest  under  tail-coverts  with  a  blackish  longitudi- 
n.al  spot ;  the  longest  tertial  almost  equal  to  the  longest  jiriniary ;  the  shaft  of  the  first 
tail-feather  mostly  white  ;  no  green  on  the  plumage  ;  the  throat  rust-color. 

1  Anthtis  (N'otiocorys)  rufus,  Baikd,  Rev.  Am.  Birds,  1S64,  156  {Alauda  rufo,  G.M.).  llidi. 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

'^  Anthus  (Pediociirys)  boijotcnsis,  Baikd,  Hev.  Am.  Birds,  1*64,  157  (Anthus  bogotejisis,  ScLA- 
TEU).     Hah.    Etuiador,  Colombia. 
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Balda.mus  (Nauiuannin,  1857,  202)  says  he  has  received  Anthus  aqua- 
ticus  and  its  eggs  froui  Labrador.  This  statement,  however,  recj^uires  veri- 
fication. 


Anthus  ludovicianiis,  Ln  in. 

TITLABK;   AMERICAN  PIPIT. 

Alaucla  ludoviciana,  Gm.  S.  N.  I,  1788,  793.  Antlius  ludoriciaiius,  Licht.  Vei'z.  1823, 
37  ;  also  of  AunuBO.v  k  lioNAP.iKTE.  —  B.\ii!i),  Birds  N.  Am.  18.58,  232  ;  Rev.  153.  — 
CouES,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1861,  220  (Labrador).  — Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  296  (Cordova). 
—  IB.  Catal.  1861,  24,  no.  153.  ScL.  k  Salv.  Ibis,  1S59,  9  (Guatemala).  —  JosES,  Nat. 
iu  Bermuda,  1859,  29,  autumn. — Blakiston,  Ibis,  1862,  i  (Saskatchewan).  —  Dall 
&  Banxistek,  Tr.  Cliic.  Ac.  I,  1869,  277.  — Cooper,  Om.  Cal.  I,  1870,  78.  Alaucla 
rubra,  Gm.  ;  Alauda  rufa,  WiLS.  ;  Anthus  spinolcUa,  BoN.,  AuD.  ;  AlaucUi,  pennsijl- 
vauica,  Briss.  ;  ?  Alauda  pennsylvanica,  Bonn.  Eneycl.  Meth.  I,  1790,319.  ? .Uota- 
cilla  hudsonica,  Latb.  Ind.  Orn.  II,  1790,  503.  —  Vieillot,  Eneycl.  Meth.  II,  1823, 
447.  Anlhu.t  pennsijlvanica,  Z.axper  ;  Anlhusaquatkus,  AuD.  ;  Antkus pipiens,  AuD. ; 
Anihus  rubctis,  Meuiiem  ;  Anthus  rriithardtii,  HoLBOLL,  Fauna  Cirdnlands  (ed.  Paul- 
sen), 1846,  25  (Greenland). 

Figures  :  Aid.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  pi.  c.\l.  —  In.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  pi.  l.xxx.  — Wilson,  V.  jil.  Ixxxix. 

Sp.  Char.  (Female,  in  S])ring.)  Aljove  olive-brown,  each  feather  sliajhtly  darker  to- 
wards the  central  portion  ;  beneath  pale  duU-bufl',  or  yellowish-brown,  with  a  ma.xilUiry 
series  of  dark-brown  spot.s  and  streaks  across  the  brea,st  and  along  sides.  Ring  round  the 
eye,  and  superciliary  stripe,  yellowish.  Central  tail-feathers  like  the  back,  others  dark 
blackish-brown ;  the  external  one  white,  except  at  the  base  within  ;  a  white  spot  at  the 
end  of  the  second.  Primaries  edged  with  whitish,  other  quills  with  pale  brownish. 
Length,  6.50 ;  wing,  3.45 ;  tail,  2.95. 

Has.  Whole  of  North  America;  Greenland;  Bermuda;  south  to  Orizaba.  Guatemala, 
and  even  Peru?     Heligoland,  Europe.  (Gatke.j     Not  noted  in  West  Indies. 

Spring  specimens  from  Labrador,  collected  by  Dr.  Cones,  have  the  upper 
parts  ashy  without  any  tinge  of 
olive,  almost  bluish  on  the  head ; 
the  lower  parts  deeper  and  more 
reddish-buft'  than  in  autumnal 
and  winter  specimens.  Tarsi 
black  in  spring,  Virown  in  win- 
ter ;  toes  always  1  ilack. 

Habits.  At  different  seasons 
of  the  year  the  Brown  Titlark- 
is  found  throughout  the  conti- 
nent, and  abundant  for  the  time 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, chiefly  frequenting  the  least 
cultivated  portions  and  appar-  A„ti,vs  ludavkianu,. 

ently  preferring  the  sterile  and  least  attractive  regions.     It  is  one  of  the 
most  extensivelv  distributed  of  all  our  Xorth  American  birds,  being  found 
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iu  immense  luimljers  over  tliu  whole  length  aud  breadth  of  North  America. 
Gambel  met  them  iu  large  numbers  iu  New  Mexico  and  California ;  llich- 
ardson  found  them  ou  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  ;  it  is  abundant  iu 
the  Arctic  regions  from  May  to  October,  aud  is  equally  common  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador;  Mr.  Dall  fouml  it  universal  from  British  Columbia  udrth. 
It  is  also  found  in  Florida,  Cape  St.  Lucas,  ilexico,  and  Central  America. 
Accidental  specimens  lia\e  occurred  in  Europe. 

This  lark  is  a  bird  of  easy  aud  beautiful  flight,  passing  aud  repassing 
through  the  air  with  graceful  evolutions,  and  when  moving  to  uew  localities, 
sweeping  over  the  place  several  times  before  alighting.  It  also  moves 
rapidly  on  the  ground  and  after  the  manner  of  the  true  larks,  jerking  the 
tail  like  our  Water-Thrushes  and  the  European  Wagtails. 

When  feeding  ou  the  open  ground  iu  the  interior,  tlieir  food  is  cliieily  in- 
sects and  small  seeds.  On  the  banks  of  rivers  and  on  the  seashore  they  are 
i'oud  of  running  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  searching  among  the  drift  for 
insects,  small  shells,  and  crustaceans.  Near  New  Orleans  aud  Charleston,  in 
the  winter,  Mr.  Audubon  found  them  feeding,  iu  compauy  with  the  Turkey 
Buzzard,  upon  garbage. 

Dr.  Coues  found  the  Titlark  abundant  in  every  locality  visited  liv  him  in 
Labrador,  giving  him  an  amjile  oiiportunity  to  observe  its  habits  during  the 
breeding-season.  He  found  them  on  sonu^  of  the  most  rocky  and  barren 
islands  along  the  coast.  Tliey  frequented  only  the  open,  bare,  and  exposed 
situations,  such  as  that  coast  everywliere  afforded,  and  were  never  found  in 
wooded  localities.  Tlie  nests  of  this  species  found  by  him  were  identical  in 
situation,  form,  and  construction,  placed  on  the  sides  of  steep,  precipitous 
chasms,  in  small  cavities  in  the  earth,  into  which  dry  moss  had  been  intro- 
duced to  keep  the  nest  from  the  damp  ground.  They  were  composed  eutirely 
of  coarse,  dry  grasses  loosely  put  together,  witliout  any  lining.  Their  exter- 
nal diameter  was  six  inches,  and  the  depth  of  the  cavity  two  inches. 

Dr.  Coues  describes  the  song  of  the  male  bird  as  very  sweet  and  jjleasaut. 
Mr.  AuduVxin  speaks  of  it  as  consisting  of  a  few  clear  and  mellow  notes 
when  on  the  wing,  aud  when  standing  erect  on  the  rocks  it  produces  a  clearer 
and  louder  song. 

Dr.  Coues  speaks  of  their  flight  as  undulating  and  unsteady,  and  never  pro- 
tracted to  any  great  distance.  They  never  aliLclit  ou  buslies,  but  always  on 
the  ground,  where  they  run  with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  At  low  tides  tliey 
resorted  to  the  muddy  flats,  where  they  ran  about  upon  the  eel-grass,  search- 
ing for  their  food  in  comjiany  with  the  small  Sandjiipers  and  in  a  similar 
manner,  finding  there  an  abundance  of  food.  At  all  times  they  exhibited  a 
heedless  familiarity  and  an  entire  want  of  fear  of  man,  feeding  unconcern- 
edly around  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  searching  for  their  insect  food  on 
the  roofs  of  the  sheds  and  dwellings. 

Both  birds  incubate  and  sit  so  closely  that  they  may  almost  be  trodden 
upon  liefore  they  are  willing  to  leave  their  nest,  and  e\'eu  then  only  flutter 
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off  to  a  short  di.staiiue,  with  liiu(l  rries  of  (hstress  tliat  soon  lii-ing  the  mate 
and  other  pairs  of  the  same  species  to  join  in  tlie  himentations.  Tliev  hover 
over  the  heads  of  the  intruders,  at  times  apjiroaching  witliin  a  few  feet,  ex- 
pressing their  distress  by  the  most  i)Lunti\e  cries,  and  even  when  the  in- 
truders withdraw  foUowing  them  to  a  considerable  distance. 

All  the  nests  of  this  lark  that  I  have  seen  are  remarkable  for  tiie  thickness 
of  their  walls,  and  the  strength,  compactness,  and  elaborate  care  with  which 
the  materials  are  put  together,  particularly  for  nests  built  on  the  ground. 
They  are  well  suited  to  protect  their  contents  from  the  cold,  damp  ground 
on  which  they  are  placed ;  and  their  upper  portions  are  composed  of  stout 
vegetable  stems,  lichens,  and  grasses  strongly  interwoven,  and  forming  a 
strong  rim  around  the  upper  part  of  the  nest. 

I)r.  Cones  describes  their  eggs  as  of  a  dark  chocolate-color,  indistinctly 
marked  with  numerous  small  lines  and  streaks  of  black.  Audulion  describes 
them  as  having  a  gTound-color  of  a  deep  reddish-chestnut,  darkened  by  nu- 
merous dots  of  deejjer  reddish-brown  and  lines  of  \arious  sizes,  especially 
toward  the  larger  end.  Those  in  my  possession,  received  from  Labrador  by 
Thienemaun,  measure  from  .75  to  .78  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  from  .59 
to  .62  in  breadth,  and  have  a  light-brown  or  clay-colored  ground,  so  thickly 
covered  with  spots  as  to  be  almost  concealed.  These  spots  are  of  a  purplish 
chocolate-brown,  with  occasional  darker  lines  about  the  larger  end.  In 
others  the  markings  are  bolder  and  larger  and  of  lirighter  hues.  Like  the 
eggs  of  the  An  thus  arhoreus  of  Europe,  it  is  probable  that  those  of  this 
Titlark  exhibit  great  variations,  both  in  ground-color  and  in  the  shades  of 
their  markings. 

Anthus  pratensis,    r.KciisT. 

EUROPEAN  PIPIT. 

Alauda  jrratemis,  LiNX.  Syst.  N;it.  1706,  287.  J nthu3  pratensis,  Bechst.  Dcutsdi.  Vogcl, 
III,  1807,  732.  —Keys.  &  Blas.  "Wiiii.  Euroiuis,  1S40,  172.  —  Z.vN-DEit,  Cab.  Jour.  I, 
extraheft,  1853,  60.  —  P.\ULSEX,  ed.  HuLboll,  Faun.  Gronlaiids,  1846,  24.  —  Kein- 
n.\E!DT,  Ibis,  1861,  6.  —  Xewton,  B.viaXG-GuuLD's  KelauJ,  1S63. — B.\n;D,  Eev. 
Am.  B.  1864,  1.5.5. 

Figures  :  Gould's  Birds  Euroiit-,  jil.  oxxxvi. 

Had.  Europe  generally  ;  common  in  Lapland ;  accidental  in  Greenland  ;  St.  Micliael's, 
Norton  Sound. 

This  species  in  general  form  resend)les  the  A.  ludovicianii.f;,  the  fifth 
primary  in  both  being  abruptly  and  considerably  shorter  than  the  outer  four  ; 
the  bill  and  legs  quite  similar.  The  a\'erage  size  appears  mucli  tlie  same. 
The  upper  parts  are,  however  (especially  the  head  and  back),  more  distinctly 
streaked  witli  dusky;  the  edge  and  inside  of  wing  greenisli-yellow,  not 
wliite,  and  the  upper  plumage  and  outer  edges  of  the  quills  decidedly  olive- 
green.     The  shafts  of  the  middle  tail-feathers  above  are  whitisli,  not  dark 
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brown  ;  the  imder  parts  greenish-white,  consiiicuously  streaked  with  dark 
brown.  Tlie  bill  is  dusky,  tlie  base  and  edges  paler ;  the  legs  dusky  fiesh- 
color,  not  dark  lirown. 

The  occurrence  of  this  species  in  Greenland  was  noticed  in  the  Review ; 
and  since  the  publication  of  that  work  a  specimen  has  been  olitained  at  St. 
Michael's,  in  Alaska,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  and  is  now  in  the  Smithsonian 
collection.     The  sj)ecimen  in  question  appears  to  lie  the  true  prntcnsis. 

Habits.  This  European  species  claims  a  place  in  the  North  American 
fauna  on  the  ground  of  a  single  .specimen  having  been  found  in  Greenland, 
in  l.S4."i,  and  one  at  St.  ^Michael's,  Norton  Sound.  In  the  Old  AA'orld  it  is 
the  counterpart  of  our  Imlockianus,  winch,  in  all  re.spects,  it  closely  resem- 
bles. It  is  the  most  common  and  the  best  known  of  European  Titlarks.  In 
Great  Britain,  where  it  is  fmind  tlu-nugliout  the  year,  it  appears  to  prefer  the 
uncultivated  districts,  inhaViiting  connnons  and  waste  lands,  and  in  the  more 
northern  parts  frequenting  the  moors.  It  is  also  found  in  meadows  and 
marsh  lands,  in  winter  seeking  more  sheltered  places.  It  is  rarely  seen  to 
alight  on  a  branch  or  to  sit  on  a  rail.  Its  song  is  soft  and  musical,  and  is 
usually  uttered  when  on  the  wing  or  when  vibrating  over  its  nest.  It  seeks 
its  food  altogether  on  the  ground,  rurmiug  nindjly  in  pursuit  of  insects,  slugs, 
and  worms.  According  to  Yarrell  its  nest  is  built  on  the  ground,  generally 
among  tlie  grass.  It  is  composed  externally  oi'  dried  sedges,  lined  with  finer 
materials  and  some  hair.  The  eggs  ai'e  six  in  number,  oi'  a  reddish-brown 
color,  mottled  over  with  darker  shades  of  the  .same,  and  measure  .80  by  .(j(l 
of  an  inch. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Englisii  naturalists,  lliis  l.)ird  resorts  to 
various  ingenious  devices  to  conceal  its  nest,  or  to  draw  aside  attention  from 
it,  .such  as  feigning  lameness  when  it  is  approached,  and  concealing  it  by 
artificial  covering  when  it  has  l)een  once  discovered. 

The  ileadow  Pipit  is  connmni  during  the  sunnuer  mouths  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  visiting  also  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland.  It  in- 
habits the  whole  continent  of  Europe  as  far  south  as  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sicily- 
It  has  also  been  found  in  Northern  Africa,  and,  according  to  Gould,  in  West- 
ern Asia.     Temminck  also  states  it  to  be  among  the  birds  of  Ja])an. 

According  to  Degland  these  larks,  after  the  breeding-seas(m,  unite  in  small 
Hocks,  probably  families,  and  frequent  low  and  damp  localities.  In  summer 
they  are  more  often  found  on  high  and  dry  mountain  plain.s.  Tlieir  flesh  is 
said  to  be  delicious. 

Genus   NEOCORYS,   S(L.vn.;K. 

Neocorys,  Scl.vter,  I'r.  Zoiil.  Sou.  Loiiil.  1857,  5.     (Typi',  Jlnailu  yjraguei,  AUD.) 

Char.  Bill  half  as  long  as  the  head  ;  the  culmen  concave  at  the  ba.se,  .sliglitly  ilecui-ved 
at  the  tip.  Rictus  witliout  bri.stlc.s.  Legs  stout ;  tarsi  distinctly  seutellate,  longer  than 
the  middle  toe.     Hind  toe  very  long,  equal  to  the  tarsus,  much  longer  than  the  middle  toe; 
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its  claw  but,  slightly  curve<l,  and  about  half  the  total  length.  Inner  lateral  too  rather  longer 
than  outer.  Wings  much  longer  than  tail;  first  quill  longest.  Tertials  considerably  longer 
than  secondaries.     Tail  rather  short,  emarginate. 

But  one  species  of  this  genus  is  known,  it  being  peculiar  to  the  Western 
plains. 


Neocorys  spraguei,  Sclat. 

MISSOURI  SKYLARK;    SPKAGUE'S  PIPIT 

Alauda  spraguei,  Ann.  Birds  Am.  VII,  1843,  335,  pi.  cccclx.\xvi.  Agrudoma  spraguei. 
Baird,  Stansbury'.s  Hep.  1852,  329.  Ncocortjs  spraguei,  Sclater,  P.  Z,  S.  1857,  5.  — 
Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  234.  —  Bl.UvIston,  Ibis,  1862,  4  (Saskatchewan).  —  Cooper. 
Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  80.     Anthus  (Neocorys)  spraguei,  Baird,  Rev.  155. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  ^vood-bro\vn,  all  the  feathers  edged  with  paler,  especially  on  the 
neck,  where  there  is  a  brownish-yellow  tinge.  The  under  parts  are  dull  white,  with  a 
collar  of  sharply  defined  narrow  brown  streaks  across  the  forepart  and  along  the  sides  of 
the  breast.  Lores  and  a  superciliary  line  whitish.  Tail-feathers,  except  the  middle  ones, 
dark  brown ;  the  outer  one  white,  the  second  white,  with  the  inner  margin  brown.  The 
outer  primary  is  edged  with  white,  and  there  are  two  dull  whitisli  bands  across  the  wings. 
Bill  and  feet  yellow,  the  former  brown  above.  Length  (female),  5.75  ;  wing,  3.35 ; 
tail,  2.50. 

Hae.     Plains  of  Yellowstone  and  Upper  Missouri  to  kSaskatchewan  ;  Nebraska. 

This  little-known  species  has  the  general  appearance  of  a  Titlark,  but  is 
readily  distinguished  from  Anthus  lu- 
dovicianus  by  the  purer  white  of  its 
under  parts,  the  much  darker  centres 
and  much  paler  margins  to  the  feathers 
above,  the  entirely  wliite  external  tail- 
feather,  and  tiie  yellow  legs  and  bill,  as 
well  as  by  its  generic  peculiarities.  In 
its  song  and  general  ha!)its  it  approaches 
nearer  the  European  Skylark  than  any 
bird  belonging  to  our  fauna. 

Habits.  This  interesting  species  was 
first  described  by  Audubon,  in  the  sup- 
plementary portion  of  his  Birds  of  Ameri- 
ca. It  was  obtained  by  the  party  which 
accompanied  him  to  the  Upper  Missouri  in  1843.  It  was  first  met  with  on 
the  19tli  of  June  near  Fort  Union,  in  Dacotah  Territory.  It  has  since  been 
found  on  the  fork  of  tlie  Saskatchewan,  but  little  additional  iid'ormation 
respecting  its  habits  has  been  obtained  since  its  hrst  discovery. 

It  seems  to  more  nearly  approach,  in  its  habits,  the  European  Skylark 
than  any  other  of  our  North  American  birds,  ilr.  Edward  Hai-ris  was  com- 
pletely misled,  at  first,  liy  the  sound  of  their  song,  so  that  on  sevei'al  occa- 
sions he  sought  lor  them  on  the  ground.     Their  voices  appeared  to  come  to 


Neocorys  spro^iiei. 
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him  from  the  earth's  surface.  After  ha\'iug  travelled  in  quest  of  them,  to 
no  purpose,  to  many  distant  parts  of  the  prairies,  he  at  last  discovered  that 

these  sounds  jiroceeded  from  several 
of  these  birds  soaring  at  so  great  an 
elevation  as  to  make  them  difficult  to 
discover  by  the  eye,  even  in  the  trans- 
parent atmosphere  of  tliat  country. 

They  are  described  as  running  grace- 
fully on  the  ground,  at  times  squat- 
ting to  observe  tlie  movements  of  tlie 
intruders,  and    again  elevating   their 
xcocorys  s,na^,m.  bodies  as  if  to  meet  their  approach. 

Eising  from  tlie  ground,  they  fly  in  an  undulating  manner,  so  that  it  is 
extremely  difficidt  to  shoot  them  on  the  wing.  They  continue  thus  to  fly 
in  increasing  circles  until  about  a  hundred  yards  high,  when  thej-  begin  to 
sing.  After  a  while,  suddenly  closing  their  wings,  they  drop  to  the  ground. 
They  could  be  easily  approached  in  a  light  wagon,  and  in  tliis  manner 
several  specimens  were  obtained. 

Captain  Blakiston  (Ibis,  V.  fil)  found  this  Skylark  common  on  the  prairies 
of  tlie  Saskatchewan  during  the  breeding-season.  He  first  met  with  it  on 
the  6th  of  May,  near  Fort  Carlton.  When  disturbed  from  the  grass,  its 
usual  haunt,  it  utters  a  single  chirp,  and  immediately  mounts  in  the  air  by 
a  circuitous  course,  M'ith  a  very  undulating  flight,  to  a  great  height,  where 
with  outstretched  wings  it  soars  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  utters  a  very 
striking  song.  Tliis  is  described  as  consisting  of  a  (piick  succession  of 
notes,  in  a  descending  scale,  each  note  lieing  lower  than  the  preceding.  The 
bird  then  descends  to  the  ground  with  gi-eat  rapidity,  almost  like  a  stone, 
and  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  hawk  swooping  on  its  prey.  It  w;is 
difficult  of  approach,  and  not  easily  killed.  He  also  observed  these  biixls  in 
J^orthern  Minnesota,  IMa}'  4,  1859. 

A  nest  of  this  bird  was  built  on  the  ground  and  placed  in  a  lioUow.  It 
was  made  of  fine  grasses  interwoven  into  a  circular  form,  but  without  any 
lining.  The  eggs  were  four  or  five  in  number,  an  oblong  oval  in  shape,  much 
pointed  at  one  end,  and  measuring  .87  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .63  in  breadth. 
Their  ground-color  was  a  dull  white,  so  minutely  dotted  with  a  grayish- 
purple  as  to  give  the  ^^■h(Jlo  egg  a  homogeneous  appearance,  as  of  that 
uniform  color. 

The  young  larks,  soon  after  being  hatched,  followed  their  parents  on  the 
ground,  and  were  fed  with  seeds  of  the  smaller  ])lants  and  with  insects. 
They  had  already  begun  to  associate  in  small  flocks  of  from  eight  to  a  dozen 
before  tlie  party  left,  and  on  tliu  IGtIi  of  August  had  commenced  their 
southern  migrations. 
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Family   SYLVICOLIDiE.  —  The  Warbleks. 

The  S/jIvicolidcc  are  essentially  characterized  among  tlie  Oscines  witli  nine 
primaries,  by  their  small  size,  the  usually  slender  and  conical  insectivorous 
liill,  shorter  than  the  head,  without  angle  in  the  gape  near  the  base;  the  toes 
deeply  cleft  so  as  to  lea\e  the  inner  one  free  almost  to  its  very  base  (except 
in  Mniotiltece),  etc.  The  shallow  notch  at  the  end  of  the  tongue,  instead  of 
a  deeply  fissured  tip,  distinguislies  the  family  from  the  Cwrehidcc,  to  some  of 
which  there  is  otherwise  so  great  a  resemblance.  The  absence  of  abrupt 
hook  and  notch  in  both  mandibles  separates  it  from  such  of  tlie  Virconidce 
as  have  nine  primaries. 

The  American  Motacillidce  are  distinguished  from  the  Sijlvkolida;  l_iy 
the  emargination  of  the  outer  and  tlie  great  elongation  of  the  inner  sec- 
ondaries, as  well  as  by  other  features  referred  to  under  that  family. 
Anthus,  in  particular,  differs  in  the  lengthened  and  sliglitly  curved  hind 
claw.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  Si/lvicolidce,  however, 
from  any  families  excepting  the  slender-billed  forms  of  the  Tanngrido',  as 
Chlorospingus,  Ncrnoda,  Ohhrochrysa,  etc.,  and  the  conirostral  Cwrehidcc. 
In  fact,  some  ornitliologists  are  inclined  to  include  all  three  of  the  families 
thus  mentioned  in  one,  IVom  the  difficulty  of  marking  their  boundaries 
respectively. 

In  fact,  we  are  of  the  opinion  tliat  no  violence  would  be  done  by  adopt- 
ing this  view,  and  would  even  include  witii  the  above-mentioned  families 
the  Frinyillida'  also.  The  order  of  tlieir  relation  to  one  another  would  be 
thus :  Fringi/lida;  Tanagrida',  Syhkolida',  Ccrrcliidcv ;  there  being  scarcely 
any  break  in  the  transition  between  the  two  extremes,  unless  there  are 
many  genera  referred  to  the  wrong  family,  as  seems  very  likely  to  be  the  case 
with  many  included  in  tiie  Ta71agrid.cc.  The  fi'ingilline  forms  of  the  latter 
family  are  such  genera  as  Baarremon  and  Arremon,  they  being  so  closely 
related  to  some  fringilline  genera  by  so  many  features  —  as  rounded  concave 
wing,  lax  plumage,  and  spizine  coloration  —  as  to  be  scarcely  separable. 
Either  tliese  two  families  are  connected  so  perfectly  by  intermediate  forms 
as  to  be  inseparable,  or  the  term  Tcmagridoe  covers  too  great  a  diversity  of 
forms.  With  the  same  regularity  that  we  proceed  Irom  the  Frinrjillidcc  to 
the  typical  forms  of  the  Tiinagridcc  (Fgrangct,  Tcdiagra,  Cnl/isfc,  etc.),  we 
pass  down  the  scale  from  these  to  the  Sylvicolidce ;  while  between  many 
genera  of  tlie  latter  family,  and  others  referred  to  the  Cctrehidce,  no  differ- 
ence in  external  anatomy  can  be  discovered,  much  less  expressed  in  a 
description. 

In  the  following  synopsis  we  attempt  to  define  the  higher  groups  of  the 
Sylvicolidcv,  although  in  the  large  number  of  species  and  their  close  relation- 
ships it  is  very  difficult  to  express  clearly  their  distinctive  features. 
23 
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Subfamilies. 

A.  Bill  conical,  its  bristles  very  weak,  or  wanting. 

a.  Bill  suli-fonieal,  the  culmen  and  commissure  nearly  straight. 

Sylvicolinee.    Feet  weak,  not  reaching  near  the  end  of  tlie  tail.     Wing 

pointed,  considerably  longer  than  the  nearly  even  or  slightly  emargi- 

nated  tail.      Feet  dark-colored   (e.xcept  in   Hehnithcrus,  Hdinaia,  and 

Piirufa).     Arboreal. 

Geothlypinse.     Feet  strong,  reaching  nearly  to  enil  of  the  tail.     Wing 

rounded.     Feel  pinkish-white.     Terrestrial, 
h.  Bill  higli  and  conijiressed,  the  culmen  and  commi.ssure  much  curved. 

Icterianae.     Bill  without  notch  or  rictal  bristles;  wing  much  rounded, 

shorter  than  the  tail. 
B>  Bill  depressed,  its  bristles  strong. 

Setophaginse.    Bill,  tyrannine,  considerably  broader  than  high,  the  tip 

more  or  less  hooked,  and  with  a  distinct  notch.    Rictal  bristles  reaching 

half-way,  or  more,  to  the  tip. 

Sections  and   Genera. 

SYLVICOLIX.E. 

1.  Middle  toe.  with  claw,  longer  than  tarsus. 

Mniotiltese.  Bill  much  compressed  for  terminal  half,  the  lateral  outline 
decidedly  concave ;  culmen  and  gonys  decidedly  convex  ;  commissure 
moderately  concave.  Ri:tal  bristles  very  inconspicuous ;  notch  just 
perceptible       ...........         Mniotilta. 

2.  Middle  toe.  wiih  claw,  not  longer  than  tarsus. 

Vermivoreae.  Bill  without  a  distinct  notch,  or  lacking  it  entirely  ;  rictal 
bristles  wanting,  or  very  minute;  culmen  and  gonys  nearly  straight;  bill 
only  very  moderately  compressed. 

a.  Middle  toe  and  claw  about  equal  to  tarsus. 

Bill  not  acute ;  culmen  and  gonys  decidedly  convex ;  notch  just 
percc]itible  ;  bristles  apparent        ......     Proionotaria. 

Bill  moderately  acute,  robust;  no  notch;  culmen  straight,  its  base 
elevated  and  slightly  arched  ;  bristles  not  apparent        .        .  Uelinaia. 

Bill  moderately  acute ;  robust;  no  notch ;  culmen  conve.x,  its  base 
not  elevated ;  bristles  apparent ffeimilherun. 

b.  Middle  toe  and  claw  considerably  shorter  than  tarsus. 

Bill  very  acute,  its  outlines  nearly  straight ;  notch  not  perceptiljle  ; 

bristles  not  apparent IMminihophar/n. 

Bill  very  acute,  its  outlines  nearly  straight ;  notch  just  perceptible ; 

bristles  strong         .         .  I'ariiki. 

Sylvicolese.  Bill  distinctly  notched;  rictal  bristles  strong;  outlines 
generally  slightlj'  curved. 

Bill  acute,  gonys  slightly  concave Perissoglossa. 

Bill  not  acute,  gonys  convex Dendroica. 

GF.OTni.TPIN.-E. 

3.  Wings  pointed,  longer  than  the  nearly  even  tail. 

Seiurese. 

Above  olive-brown;  beneath  white  with  dark  streaks  .  Seimus. 

Above  olive-green  ;  beneath  yellow  without  streaks  .         .  Oporornis, 
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4.  Wings  roimdod.  shorter  than  the  i,'i'aihuitt;d  tail. 

Geothlypeae. 

Above  ohvc-greeu  ;   beiiealh  yehow,  without  streaks     .         .        Oeoilihjpis. 

ICTKIilAX.i:. 

5.  Bill  very  deep  anil  oonipressed;  tail  graduated  ;  outer  toe  deeply  cleft. 

Icterieee. 

Olive-green  above;  bright  yellow  anteriorly  beneath.  Upper  man- 
dible deeper  than  the  lower Ideria. 

Plumbeous-blue  above;  red,  blaek.  and  white  beneath.  Upper 
mandible  not  so  deep  as  the  lower  ......     Granafellus. 

6.  Bill  slender,  sub-eonieal.  but  curveil ;   tail  nearly  even;    outer   toe    adherent 
for  basal  half. 

Teretristese. 

Aliove  olive-gray  ;  beneatli  wliitish  posteriorly,  antl  j'ellow  an- 
teriorly    .  .........  Teretristis. 

sETOPn.vr.iN.E. 

7.  Bill   Ujrannine.     Tail    bi'oad,   equal   to   or  longer  than  the   wing,  and  much 
rounded. 

Setopliageae.     Colors  mainly  black,  red,  and  white. 

Tad  not  longer  than  the  wing.     Above  black,  wing  variegated     Selopliaiju. 
Tail  longer  than  the  wing.  Above  plumbeous,  wing  unvariegated   Mgwborus. 

8.  Bill  syhiriiliiic.     Tail  narrow,  almost  even  ;  shorter  than  the  wing. 

Myiodiocteae.     Colors   yellow   beneath,    olive-green   or   ashy  above. 

Black  nuirkings  about  the  head  in  the  ,J         .         .         .         .     Myiodiodes. 

9.  Bill  somewhat  parine.     Tail  equal  to  the  w-iiig,  almost  even. 

Cardelliaese.     Colors  mainly  red,  or  red,  ashy,  and  white. 

Bill  weak,  almost  cylindrical;  wings  rounded,  the  quills  broad  and 
soft  at  ends.    Tail  slightly  rounded,  the  feathers  soft.    Colors  mainly 
red.  ...........         Ergatkus. 

Bill  stout,  the  culmen  and  gonys  very  convex;  wings  pointed, 
the  quills  emarginated  and  hard  at  ends.  Tail  even,  the  feathers 
hard.  Color  ashy  above  ;  rump  and  beneath  wdiite.  Head  red  and 
black.        ...........       Carclellina. 

OF  the  alK.A'e,  GranatcUus,  Myioboriis,  Erfjnticits,  and  Cardellma  belong  tu 
Centi'iil  and  Suutli  America,  Teretristis  to  Cuba. 


Subfamily  SYLVICOLIN^. 

Section     IVl  N  I  O  F  I  L  T  E /E  . 

Cit.vR.  Bill  slightly  notched  some  distance  from  the  tip.  Rictal  bristles  minute.  Hind 
toe  considerably  developed,  longer  than  the  lateral  toe;  its  claw  decidedly  longer  than 
its  digit.  First  quill  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the  second.  Wings  long,  pointed ;  much 
longer  than  the  tail,  which  is  nearly  even.  Tail-feathers  with  white  spots.  Bill  much 
compressed  for  ternnnal  half,  the  connnissure  and  lateral  outlines  decidedly  concave;  the 
culmen  and  gonys  convex. 
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Gems  MNIOTILTA,  Vikillot. 

Mniotillu,  Vieilldt,  Analyse,  ISlii,  45.     (Type,  Moliidllu  variu,  L.) 

Gex.  Char.  General  form  sylvicoline ;  bill  rather  long,  compressed,  shorter  than  the 
head,  with  very  short  rictal  bristles  and  a  shallow  notch.  Wings  considerably  longer  than 
the  tail,  which  is  slightly  rounded  ;  first  quill  shorter  than  second  and  third.  Tarsi  rather 
short ;  toes  long,  middle  one  equal  to  the  tarsus ;  hind  toe  nearly  as  long,  the  claw  con- 
siderably shorter  than  its  digit.  Color  white,  streaked  with  black.  Nest  on  ground;  eggs 
white,  blotched  with  red. 

This  genus  differs  from  other  Sylvicolines  in  the  elongation  of  the  toes, 
especially  the  hinder  one,  by  means  of  which  the  species  is  enabled  to  move 
up  and  down  the  trunks  of  trees,  like  the  true  Creepers.  But  one  species  is 
recognized  as  North  American,  although  Xuttall  describes  a  second. 


Mniotilta  varia,  Vieii.l. 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  CREEPING  WARBLEE, 

Motacilla  varia,  Linn.  .S.  N.  1,  1700,  '6'ii.  C^rt/iia  varia,  VieilujT  ;  ArnrBON.  Mniotilla 
varia,  Vieillot,  Gal.  Ois.  I,  1834,  276,  jjl.  clxix. — Audubon.  —  Baied,  Birds  N. 
Am.  1858,  235  ;  Rev.  167.  —  Sclatek,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  298  (Oaxaca,  Xalapa)  ;  1859, 
363  (Xalai.a)  ;  1855,  143  (Bogota) ;  1856,  291  (Cordova)  ;  1864,  172  (City  of  Mex.).  — 
Ib.  Catal.  1861,  25,  no.  162. —ScL.  &  Salv.  Ibis,  1859,  10  (Guatemala). —Newton, 
Ibis,  1859,  143  (Santa  Cruz;  winter). — Cab.  Jour.  Ill,  475  (Cuba;  winter).  —  Bnv- 
ANT,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1859  (Bahama,s  ;  April  20). — GossE,  Birds  Jam.  134  (Jamaica; 
winter). —JoxES,  Nat.  Bennuda,  1859,  29  (October).  —  Cab.  Jour.  1860,  328  (Costa 
Rica).  —  L.\WKEXCE,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  1861,  322  (Panama  R.  R.  ;  mnter).  —  GtiXDL. 
Cab.  Joum.  1861,  326  (Cuba  ;  very  common).  Certhia  maculiiUi,  WiL.s.  Mniotilta 
borealis,  NuTT.  Jljfniotilta  varia,  var.  longirostris,  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  xxxi, 
no.  167.  —  Ib.  Catal.  in  8vo,  1869,  no.  167. 

Figures:  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  pi.  xc  ;  Birds  Am.  II,  pi.  cxiv.  —  Wilson,  Am.  Oru.  Ill, 
])I.  xix. 

Sp.  Char.     Bill  with  the  upper  mandible  considerably   decurved,  the  lower  straight. 

General  color  of  the  male  black,  the  feathers  broadly 
edged  with  white ;  the  head  all  round  black,  with  a 
median  stripe  in  the  crown  and  neck  above,  a  super- 
ciliary and  a  maxillary  one  of  white.  Middle  of  belly, 
two  conspicuous  bands  on  the  wings,  outer  edges  of 
tertials  and  inner  of  all  the  wing  and  tail  feathers,  and 
a  spot  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  outer  two  tail-feathers, 
white.  Rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  black,  edged  ex- 
ternally with  white.  Female  similar  ;  the  under  parts 
white,  obsoletely  streaked  with  black  on  the  sides  and 

under   tail-coverts.      Length,  5  inches :  wing,  2.85  : 
Mnioiata  mria,  Vicill.  .,,„,. 

tail,  2.2.5. 

Hab.     Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  and  north  to  Fort  Simpson.     Both  coasts 

of  Mexico  (as  far  north  as  Mazatlan,  on  west  side),  and  southward  to  Bogota.     Whole 

of  West  Indies  and  Bermuda. 
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Localities  quoted.  Baliainas ;  Bermuda;  Cuba;  Jamaica:  Santa  Cruz;  West  Indies; 
Cordova,  Xalapa,  Oaxaoa,  Mex. ;  Guatemala ;  Panama  R.  R. ;  Bogota. 

Specimens  breeding  in  the  Southern  States  differ  in  rather  longer  bill  and 
less  amount  of  black,  but  are  otherwise  uudistinguishable. 

Habits.  The  Black  and  "White  Creeper,  nowhere  an  abundant  species,  is 
met  with  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  It  occurs  in  all  parts  of  New 
England  and  Xew  York,  and  has  l)een  found  in  the  interior  as  far  north  as 
Fort  Simpson.  It  has  been  met  with  u\i  tlie  Pacific  coast  only  at  Mazat- 
lau,  is  common  in  the  Bahamas  and  most  of  the  West  India  Islands,  gen- 
erally as  a  migrant.  It  has  also  been  found  in  Texas,  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  in  ife-xico,  and  throughout  Central  America.  In  the  last-named 
region  Mr.  Salvin  states  it  to  be  pretty  equally  and  generally  spread  over 
the  whole  country.  It  is  there  migratory,  leaving  in  spring.  It  was  also 
detected  in  Colombia,  South  America,  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Wyatt.  Mr.  Xewton  also  met  with  it 
as  a  winter  visitant  in  St.  Croi.x,  leaving  that 
island  at  the  end  of  March.  He  regards  this 
species  as  almost  a  thorough  Creeper  in  habits. 
In  Jamaica  a  few  are  resident  throughout  the 
year,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr. 
March,  and  though  its  nests  have  never  been 
found  there,  a  son  of  Mr.  ilarch  saw  a  pair 
carrying  materials  with  which  to  construct 
one. 

Dr.  Coues  states  that  this  Warbler  is  a  very 
common   summer  resident  near  Washington, 

but  is  more  abundant  there  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall,  the  greater  number 
going  farther  north  to  breed.  They  arrive  in  Washington  during  the  first 
week  in  April,  and  are  exceedingly  numerous  until  May.  He  adds  that  they 
are  generally  found  in  high  open  wnods,  and  that  they  "  breed  in  holes  in 
trees."  This  is  probably  an  error,  or,  if  ever  known  to  occur,  an  entirely 
exceptional  case. 

Our  bird  is  also  a  common  summer  visitant  at  Calais,  arriving  there  about 
the  1st  of  May,  and  by  the  Kith  becoming  rather  abundant.  Mr.  Boardman 
has  frequently  found  their  nests  there,  and  always  on  the  ground,  in  rocky 
places  and  usually  under  small  trees. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  met  with  on  the  Pacific  coast  north  of 
Mazatlan,  nor  in  any  portion  of  AVestern  Xorth  America,  beyond  the  vaUeys 
of  the  AIi.ssissippi  and  the  Eio  Grande. 

In  its  habits  tli^s  bird  seems  to  be  more  of  a  Creeper  than  a  Warbler. 
It  is  an  expert  and  nimble  climber,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  perches  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree  or  .shrub.  In  the  manner  of  the  smaller  Woodpeckers,  the  Creep- 
ers, Nuthatches,  and  Titmice,  it  UKn-es  rapidly  around  the  trunlcs  and  larger 
limbs  of  the  trees  of  the  forest  in  search  of  small  insects  and  their  larvje. 


Mniotilta  varia. 
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It  is  graceful  and  rapid  iu  movement,  and  is  often  so  intent  upon  its  liunt 
as  to  be  unmindful  of  the  near  presence  of  man. 

It  is  found  chiefly  in  thickets,  but  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
its  food  is  principally  to  be  obtained.  It  is  occasionallj'  seen  in  more  open 
country,  and  has  been  known  to  breed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  dwelling. 

Wilson  regarded  this  bird  as  a  true  Creeper,  and  objected  to  its  being 
classed  as  a  AVarbler.  He  even  denied  to  it  the  possession  of  any  song.  In 
this  he  was  quite  mistaken.  Thougli  ne\'er  loud,  prolonged,  or  powerful,  the 
song  of  this  Warbler  is  very  sweet  and  pleasing.  It  begins  to  sing  from  its 
first  appearance  in  Jlay,  and  continues  to  repeat  its  brief  refrain  at  intervals 
almost  until  its  deiJarture  iu  August  and  September.  Nuttall  speaks  of  it 
as  being  at  first  a  monotonous  ditty,  and  as  uttered  in  a  strong  but  shrill  and 
filing  tone.  These  notes,  he  adds,  as  the  season  advances,  become  more  mel- 
low anil  warbling,  and,  though  feeble,  are  pleasing,  and  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  liedstart.  But  this  statement  does  not  do  full  justice  to  the  varied 
and  agreeable  notes  with  wiiicli,  iu  early  s])ring,  these  birds  accomj^any  their 
lively  hunt  for  food  among  the  tops  of  the  forest  trees.  They  are  diver- 
sified and  sweet,  and  seem  suggestive  of  a  genial  and  happy  nature. 

These  birds  make  their  a])pearance  in  New  England  early  in  ^lay,  and 
remain  there,  among  the  thick  woods,  until  the  middle  of  October,  and  in  the 
Southern  States  until  the  verge  of  winter. 

Their  movements  in  search  of  food  are  like  those  of  the  Titmice,  keeping 
the  feet  together  and  moving  in  a  succession  of  short  rajjid  liops  up  the 
trunks  of  trees  and  along  the  limbs,  passing  again  to  the  bottom  by  longer 
flights  than  in  the  ascent.  They  make  Ijut  short  flights  I'rom  tree  to  tree, 
but  are  apparently  not  incajialjle  of  more  prolonged  ones. 

So  far  as  1  know,  these  birds  always  build  their  nests  on  the  ground.  Mr. 
NuttaU  found  one  in  li'oxburv  c(uilaining  young  about  a  week  old.  Tlie  nest 
was  on  the  ground,  on  the  surface  of  a  shelving  nick,  made  ol'  coarse  strips 
of  the  inner  bark  of  the  Ahks  rinuulcnsls  externally,  and  internally  of  soft 
decayed  leaves  and  dry  grasses,  and  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  black  hair. 
The  parents  fed  their  young  in  his  jtresence  witii  alieclionate  attention,  and 
manifested  no  uneasiness,  creeping,  head  downward,  about  the  trunks  of  the 
neighboring  trees,  can-ying  large  smooth  caterpillars  to  their  young.  The 
nests  of  this  bird  are  strongly  and  conqiactly  built,  externally  of  coarse  strips 
of  various  kinds  of  bark,  and  lined  within  with  hair  and  fine  stems  of  grasses. 
In  several  instances  I  have  known  them  to  be  roofed  over  at  the  top,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Golden-crowned  Thrush.  They  measure  alwut  tlaee  inches 
in  their  external  diameter,  and  are  equally  deep. 

The  nests  appear  to  be  a  favorite  receptacle  for  the  parasitic  eggs  of  the 
Cow-Bunting.  Mr.  Eobert  Eidgway  obtained  a  nest  at  Mt.  Carmel,  111., 
in  which  were  four  eggs  of  the  Molotli.riia  and  only  two  of  the  parent  birds  ; 
and  Mr.  T.  M.  Tripjie,  of  Orange,  N.  Y.,  also  found  a  nest  of  this  Creeper 
in  which  were  but  three  of  its  own  and  five  of  the  parasite. 
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The  eggs  vary  in  shape  from  a  rounded  to  an  ohh)ng  oval,  and  in  size  from 
.69  to  .7-5  of  an  incli  in  lengtli,  and  from  ..31  to  S)'i  of  an  inch  in  hreadth. 
Their  proline l-colur  is  a  creamy- white,  tn  which  the  deep  red  markings  impart 
an  apparently  pinki.sh  tin^e.  Tliey  are  marked  more  or  less  profusely  witli 
hriglit  red  dots,  iioints,  aiul  l)lotches.  These  vary  in  munber  and  in  distribu- 
tion. In  some  they  are  very  tine,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to  tiie  larger  end. 
In  others  they  are  larger,  more  diffused,  and  occasionally  there  are  inter- 
mingled marks  and  blotches  of  slate-coloi'.  The  effect  of  these  variations 
is,  at  times,  to  give  the  appearance  of  greater  differences  to  these  eggs  than 
really  exists,  the  ground-color  and  the  shade  of  tlie  red  markings  really  pre- 
senting but  little  modifications. 

The  color  of  the  young  nestlings  is  closely  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
objects  that  usually  surr(.iund  tiie  nest,  and  helps  to  conceal  them.  Mr. 
Burroughs  once  came  accidentally  upon  a  nest  with  young  of  this  species. 
He  says :  "  A  Black  and  White  Creeping  Warbler  suddenly  became  much 
alarmed  as  I  approached  a  crundiling  old  stump  in  a  dense  part  of  the  forest. 
He  alighted  upon  it,  chirped  .sharply,  ran  up  and  down  its  sides,  and  finally 
left  it  with  much  reluctance.  The  nest,  whicli  contained  three  young  birds 
nearly  fledged,  was  placed  up(jn  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  stump,  and  in 
such  a  position  that  the  color  of  the  young  harmonized  perfectly  with  the 
bits  of  bark,  sticks,  etc.,  lying  about.  My  eye  rested  upon  them  for  the 
second  time  before  I  made  them  out.  Tliey  hugged  the  nest  very  closely, 
but  as  I  put  down  my  hand  they  all  scampered  off  with  loud  cries  for  help, 
which  caused  the  parent  birds  to  place  tliemselves  almost  within  my  reach." 


Section     VERMIVORE/E, 


Gents  PROTONOTARIA,  Raird. 


Protonotaria,  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  239.     (Tyin',  MulnxiUa  citrea,  BoDD.l 

G-EN.  Char.  Characterized  by  it.s  lonir,  distiuctly  notched  bih,  and  long  wings,  wliich  are 
an  inch  longer  than  the  shglitly  graduated  tail  (the 
lateral  featliers  about  .12  of  an  inch  shorter).  The 
under  tail-coverts  are  very  long,  reaching  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  tarsi  and  hind  toe 
are  proportionally  longer  than  in  the  true  Warblers. 
The  notch  and  great  size  of  the  bill  distinguish  it 
from  the  Swamp  Warblers.  Nest  in  holes;  eggs  much 
blotched  with  reddish. 


The  oidy  Xorth  American  species  belong- 
ing to  the  group  appears  to  be  tlie  old  Sylvia 
protonotaria  of  thuelin. 


Protottotaria  citrea,  Baird. 
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Protonotaria  citrea,  I'.aiud. 

PEOTHONOTARY  WARBLER ;   GOLDEN  SWAMP  WARBLER. 

MofaciUd  cilrm,  BoDD.  Tabl.  1783  (I'l.  nxX.  7ii4,  lig.  2).  Protoiwtarid  cilrca,  lUlRD,  Birds 
N.  Am.  1858,  239;  Rev.  1 73.  —  ScLATEli,  fatal.  1861,  26,  no.  166.  —  Gundl.  Cab. 
Jour.  1861,  324  (Cuba  ;  very  rare).  Hclmitithophaga  citrea,  Cab.  Jour.  1861,  85  (Costa 
Rica).  Uotacilla  jyrolonotarius,  Gm.  Sylvia  prot.  Lath.  —  ViEiLL.'Ois.  Am.  Sept. 
II,  pi.  Ixx.xiii.  —  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  Ill,  pi.  xxiv.  tig.  2.  —  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  pi. 
iii.  Vermivora  prol.  BoN.  Kelinaia  jirot.  AuD.  Hclmitherus  prot.  BoN.  Comp- 
solhli/pis  prot.  Cab.  .lour.  Motacilla  auricoUis,  Gmei,.  I,  1788,  984.  Sylvia  am: 
Lath.,  etc.  (based  on  ic  Grand  Figuier  du  Canada,,  BliissoN,  Ois.  Ill,  1760,  508,  j)]. 
x.xvi,  fig.  1).      Female.      Sylvicola  aur.  NuTT.  Man.  I,  1840,  431. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  very  large ;  as  long  as  the  head.  Head  and  neck  all  round,  with  the 
entire  under  parts,  including  the  tibi;e,  rich  yellow,  excepting  the  anal  region  and  under 
tail-coverts,  which  are  white.  Back  dark  olive-green,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  ;  rump, 
upper  tail-coverts,  wings,  and  tail  above,  bluish  ash-color.  Inner  margin  of  quills  and  the 
tail-feathers  (except  the  innermost)  white;  the  outer  webs  and  tips  like  the  back.  Length, 
5.40;  wing,  2.90;  tail,  2.25. 

IIab.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States  (Southern  region)  ;  Cuba,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Panama  R.  R.  Not  recorded  from  Mexico  or  Guatemala.  Accidental  in  New  Brunswick 
(Gr.  A.  BoARD.MAN  in  letter).     Yucatan  (Lawrence). 

Thi.s  is  one  of  the  very  handsomest  of  American  Warblers,  the  yellow  of  the 
head  and  lower  parts  Ijeing  of  a  pnreness  and  mellowness  scarcely  approached 
by  any  other  species.  In  a  liighly  colored  male  from  Southern  Illinois  (No. 
10,111,  ^li.ssissippi  Bottom,  Union  Co.,  April  23  ;  li.  Kennicott)  it  is  stained 
in  spots,  particularly  over  the  eyes  and  on  the  neck,  with  a  beautiful  cad- 
mium-orange. 

IIabils.     In  rcuard  to  the  habits  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  Warliler 

we  receive  but  little  light  from  the  ob- 
servation s  o  f  ol  d  er  ornithological  writers. 
Its  geograjjliical  distribution  is  some- 
what erratic  and  irregular.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  distributed  over  a  very 
wide  range.  It  occurs  as  a  migrant  in 
the  AVest  Indies  and  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca. Ill  the  United  States  it  is  found 
in  the  Southern  region,  but  farther  we.st 
the  range  widens,  and  in  the  Mississijipi 
Protominria  ciirra  Valley  it  is  fouud  as  far  north  as  Kansas, 

Southern  and  Central  Illinois,  and  Alissouri.  Accidental  specimens  have  been 
obtained  as  far  to  the  northeast  as  Calais,  though  unknown  to  all  the  Eastern 
States  as  far  south  as  Southern  Virginia.  It  was  met  with  by  none  of  the  gov- 
ernment parties  exce[it  by  Dr.  "Woodhouse,  who  found  it  aljiiiiilant  in  Texas. 
Mr.  Audubon  observed  tlicni,  near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  frequenting  creeks 
and  lagoons  overshadowed  by  large  trees.     These  were  their  favorite  places 
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of  resort.  They  also  preferred  the  borders  of  sheets  of  water  to  the  interior 
of  the  forest.  They  return  iu  spring  to  the  Southern  States  early  in  March, 
but  to  Kentucky  not  before  the  hist  of  April.  They  leave  in  October,  and 
raise  but  a  single  brood  in  a  season.  Audubon  describes  their  nest,  but  it 
it  differs  so  essentially  from  their  known  mode  of  breeding,  that  he  was 
evidently  in  error  in  regard  to  his  supposed  identification  of  the  nest  oi 
this  species. 

Dr.  Bachmau,  who  often  met  tiiem  on  tlie  borders  of  small  streams  near 
Charleston,  was  confident  tliat  they  breed  in  that  State,  and  noticed  a  pair 
with  four  young  birds  as  early  as  June  1,  in  1836. 

Eecently  more  light  has  been  thrown  upon  their  habits  by  ilr.  B.  F. 
Goss,  who,  iu  May,  I860,  found  them  l:)reeding  near  Neosho  Falls,  in  Kansas. 
The  nest  was  built  within  a  Woodpecker's  hole  in  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
not  more  than  three  feet  liigli.  The  nest  was  not  rounded  in  shape,  but 
made  to  conform  to  the  irregular  cavity  in  which  it  was  built.  It  was 
of  oblong  shape,  and  its  cavity  was  deepest,  not  in  the  centre,  but  at  one 
end,  uj)on  a  closely  impacted  base  made  up  of  fragments  of  dried  leave.s, 
broken  bits  of  grasses,  stems,  mosses,  and  lichens,  decayed  wood,  and  otlier 
material,  tlie  upper  portion  consisting  of  an  interweaving  of  fine  roots  of 
wooded  plants,  varying  in  size,  l)iit  rdl  strong,  wiry,  and  slender.  It  was 
lined  with  hair. 

Other  nests  since  discovered  are  of  more  uniform  forms,  circular  in  shape, 
and  of  coarser  materials,  and  all  are  built  witli  unusual  strength  and  care  for 
a  nest  occupying  a  sheltered  cavity. 

In  one  instance  their  nest  was  built  in  a  brace-hole  within  a  mill,  where 
the  birds  could  be  closely  watched  as  they  carried  in  the  materials,  and  the 
parent  was  afterward  taken  by  hand  by  ilr.  Goss  from  its  nest.  It  was 
quite  tame,  and  approached  within  two  yards  of  him. 

Since  then  ^Ir.  Eidgway  has  obtained  a  ne.st  at  IMt.  Carmel,  111.  It  was 
budt  in  a  hollow  snag,  aliout  five  feet  from  the  ground,  iu  the  river  bot- 
tom. So  far  from  being  noisy  and  vociferous,  as  its  name  would  seem  to 
imply,  Mr.  Eidgway  describes  it  as  one  of  the  shyest  and  most  silent  of  aU. 
the  Warblers. 

The  eggs  of  this  Warbler  have  an  average  breadth  of  .55  of  an  inch  and  a 
length  varying  from  .65  to  .70  of  an  inch.  They  are  of  a  rounded-oval  form, 
one  end  being  Ijut  slightly  less  rounded  than  the  other.  Their  ground-color 
is  a  yellowish  or  creamy  white,  more  or  less  profusely  marked  over  their 
entire  surface  with  lilac,  purple,  aud  a  dark  purplish-brown. 

^Ir.  Eidgway  states  that  it  is  always  an  alnnidant  summer  liird  in  the 
Walia.sh  bottoms,  where  it  inhabits  jirinciiialh'  bushy  swamps  and  the  wil- 
lows around  the  borders  of  stagnant  lagoons  or  "  ponds  "  near  the  river,  and 
in  such  localities,  iu  company  with  tlie  White-bellied  Swallow  [Hirunclo 
hiivlor),  takes  possession  of  the  holes  of  the  Downy  Woodpecker  {Piciis 
pabcscens)  and  Chickadee  (I'liri's  i-ardlhii'iisU),  in  which  to  build  its  nest. 
24 
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Mr.  Ridgway  adds  tliat  in  its  movements  this  Warbler  is  slow  and  delib- 
erate, like  the  HeJmithcrm  vcniiivorus,  strikingly  diflereut  iii  this  respect 
from  the  sjirightly,  active  Bcndroeca'.  Its  common  note  is  a  sharp  piph,  re- 
markably like  the  winter  note  of  tlie  Zonotrichia  albicollis. 

It  has  been  taken  as  far  north  a.s  liock  Island,  111.,  and  Dr.  Cones  men- 
tions the  occurrence  of  one  individual  near  "Washington,  D.  C,  seen  in  a 
swampy  brier-i;iatcli,  May  2,  I813I.  Tliis  was  perhaps  only  an  accidental 
visitor.  If  regularly  found  there,  it  is  proliably  e.Kceedingly  rare.  It  has  not 
been  met  with  between  Washington  and  St.  Stephens,  Xew  Brunswick,  where 
its  occurrence  was  unquestionably  purely  accidental. 


Genus  HELMITHERUS,  Raf. 


HelmUherus,  Rafinesque,  Journal  de  Physiiiue,  LXXXV'lll,  1819,  417.     (Type,  MotaciUa 

vermivora. ) 
Vcrmivura,  Swainson,  ZoiJl.  .lour.  IV.  1827,  170  (not  of  Meyeh,  1822). 
Ueliiiaia,  AuD.  Synopsis,  1S39,  6().     (Type,  Sylvia  swaiitsoai,  ACD.) 

Gen.  Char.     Bill  large  and  stx)ut,  compressed,  almost  tanagrine ;  nearly  or  quite  as  long 

as  the  head.  Culmen  very  slightly  curved ; 
gonys  straight;   no   notch  in   the   Vjill ;   rictal 

^^      ~''-^r-p^::zi y         bristles  wanting.     Tarsi  short,  but  little  longer, 

t'  /v^^^Er      -   21 18    :  y  jf  any,  than  the  middle  toe.     Tail  considera- 

bly shorter  than  the  wings;  rather  rounded. 
Wings  rather  long,  the  first  quill  a  little  shorter 
than  the  second  and  third. 


lUlmWttTUi  vermivorus,  Bonnp. 

but  two  species  referable  to  the 
from  the  type  in  having  a  considerably 
longer  and  more  compressed  bill,  the 
ridge  of  wliich  is  compressed,  elevated, 
and  appears  to  extend  backwards  on 
the  forehead,  as  well  as  to  be  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  head.  The  wings  are  longer ;  the 
tail  forked,  not  rounded;  the  feathers 
narrower  and  more  pointed ;  tlie  tarsi 
shorter  than  in  the  type.  It  appears 
to  be  at  least  a  distinct  subgenus  to 
which  the  name  Helinaia,  Aud.,  is  to 
be  apjilied. 


The  birds  of  this  di\ision  are  very 
plain  in  tlieir  colors,  more  so  than  any 
other  American  Warblers.     Tliere   are 
enus,  of  which  tlie  H.  swainsoni  differs 


Helmithf-Tiis  vcrmivorus. 
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Species. 

Common  Characters.     Colors  plain,     .\bove  olivaceous,  beneath  nearly  white. 
No  spots  or  bands  on  wing  or  tail. 

H.  vermivorus.  Above  olive-green.  Head  yellowish,  with  a  black  stripe 
above  and  one  behind  each  eye.  Tail  rounded.  Hah.  Eastern  Province  of 
Uniti-cl  States;  south  to  Costa  Rica ;  Cuba.  (^Helmiilierus.') 
H.  swaiusoni.  Above  dull  olive-green,  tinged  with  brown.  Stripes  on 
the  head  somewhat  as  in  the  last,  but  reddish-brown ;  the  median  light 
stripe  on  the  crown  scarcely  visible.  Tail  slightly  forked.  Hab.  South 
Carohua  and  Georgia;  Cuba  (very  rare).     (Helinaia.) 


Helmitherus  vermivorus,  Bonap. 

WOEM-EATING  SWAMP  WABBLEE. 

Motacilla  vcrmivora,  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  17S8,  951.  i  Siilvia  vcrmivora.  Lath.  Iiid.  Orn. 
n,  1790,  499.  —  WiLS.  in,  pi.  x.\iv,  fig.  4.  —  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  1,  pi.  xxxiv.  Si/loicola 
vcrmivora,  KiCH.  Hclinaia  vermivora,  .VuD.  Bu-ds  Am.  II,  pi.  cv.  — Lembeve,  Av.  Cuba, 
1850,  35,  pi.  vi,  fig.  4.  Helmitlicrus  vermivorus,  BoN.  ;  CxB.  ;  B.iiiiD,  Birds  N.  Am. 
1858,  252;  Kev.  179.  —  Sclatek,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  363  (Xalapa).  —  Ib.  Catal.  1861,  28, 
no.  175.  —  ScLATEii  &  Salvin,  Ibis,  I,  1859,  11  (Guatemala);  Cab.  Jour.  1860,  329 
(Costa  Rica) ;  Ib.  1856  (Cuba).  —  Gundlach,  Cab.  Jour.  1861,  326  (Cuba  ;  somewhat 
rare).  Vcrmivora  pennsijlvanica,  BoN.,  GossE,  B.  Jamaica,  1847,  150.  Helmitherus 
migratorius,  K.iF.  J.  de  Phy.s.  88,  1819,  417.  —  Haktlaub  ;  Vermimra  fulvicapilla, 
.    Swainson,  Bird.s,  II,  1837,  245. 

Sp.  Cuar.  Bill  nearly  as  long  as  the  head  ;  upper  parts  generally  rather  clear  olive- 
green.  Head  with  four  black  stripes  and  three  brownish-yellow  ones,  namely,  a  black  one 
on  each  side  of  the  crown  and  one  from  behind  the  eye  (extending,  in  fact,  a  little  anterior 
to  it),  a  broader  median  yellow  one  on  the  crown,  and  a  superciliary  from  the  bill.  Under 
parts  pale  brownish-yellow,  tinged  with  buff  across  the  breast  and  with  olivaceous  on  the 
sides      Tail  unspotted.     Female  nearly  similar.     Length,  5.50  ;  wing,  3.00  ;  tail,  2.35. 

In  autumnal  specimens  the  light  stripes  on  the  head  are  deeper  buff  than  in  spring. 

Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States  (rather  Southern);  Southeastern  Mexico;  Gua- 
temala; Cuba ;  Costa  Rica;  Teiagua;  Orizaba  (winter,  Sitmichrast) ;  Yucatan  (Lawrence). 

Habits.  Much  remain.?  to  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  the  hi.story,  liabits,  and 
distribution  of  this  interesting  species.  So  far  as  is  now  known  it  is  hardly 
anywhere  very  common  during  the  breeding-seasoh.  Yet  its  abundance  and 
wide  distribution  as  a  migrant  during  the  winter  months  in  various  extended 
localities  appear  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  must  be  correspondingly  abun- 
dant in  summer  in  localities  that  have  escaped  our  attention.  It  has  been  oc- 
casionally met  with  in  the  Central  and  Southern  States,  as  far  west  as  Eastern 
Mexico,  and  as  far  to  the  north  as  Southeastern  New  York.  Specimens  have 
been  procured  from  Cuba,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  tlie  northern  portions 
of  South  America.  It  is  a  regidar  winter  visitant  of  Jamaica,  wliither  it  goes 
in  the  autumn  in  considerable  numbers,  and  is  very  widely  diffused. 

It  reaches  Pennsylvania  about  tlie  middle  of  ]May,  and  leaves  in  Septem- 
ber.    Wilson  noticed  a  pair  feeding  their  young  about  the  25th  of  June. 
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He  supposed  this  bird  to  have  a  more  northern  distribution  than  belongs  to 
it.  In  the  interior  they  are  met  with,  according-  to  Audubon,  as  far  north  as 
the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  where  he  found  them  in  the  autumn.  Mr. 
Audubon  found  them  more  numerous  in  Xew  Jersey  than  anywhere  eke.  In 
Ohio  and  Kentucky  tliey  are  comparatively  rare.  Mr.  Eidgway  informs  me 
that  this  is  a  rather  connnon  species  iu  Southern  Illinois  in  the  thickest 
damp  woods  in  the  bottom-lands  along  the  Wabash  Eiver. 

According  to  Wilson,  these  birds  are  among  the  nimblest  of  its  fanuly,  and 
are  remarkaldy  ftuid  of  spiders,  darting  about  wherever  there  is  a  probaljility 
of  finding  these  insects.  Where  branches  are  Viroken  and  tlie  lea\es  \^•itIlered, 
it  searches  among  them  in  preference,  making  a  great  rustling  as  it  hunts  for 
its  prey.     Their  stomachs  are  generally  found  lull  of  sjiiders  and  caterpillars. 

These  birds  are  arboreal  in  their  preferences,  residing  in  the  interior  of 
woods,  and  are  seldom  seen  in  the  open  fields.  They  resort  to  the  ground 
and  turn  over  the  dry  leaves  in  cjuest  of  insects.  They  are  very  nnsusj^i- 
cious  and  ea.sy  of  approach. 

NuttaE.  describes  their  notes  and  tln'ir  haV)its  as  resembling  the  common 
Parus  atricapillvs,  and  remarks  that  th(fy  arc  constantly  uttering  a  com- 
plaining call,  sounding  like  tshc-de-de. 

Until  quite  recently,  nothing  has  been  positively  known  in  regard  to  its 
nesting.  Auduljon  has  described  its  nest  as  made  of  dry  mos.ses  and  the 
fallen  blcjom  of  the  hickory  and  the  chestnut,  and  as  built  in  bushes  several 
feet  from  tlie  ground.  He  descrilies  the  eggs  as  cream-colored,  marked  about 
the  larger  end  with  reddish-brown.  These  descrii)tions  have  not  been  con- 
firmed, and  all  our  information  has  led  us  to  look  for  its  nest  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Ti'ippe  states  that  it  is  found,  but  is  not  at  all  common,  near  Orange, 
N.  Y.,  where  it  arrives  about  the  middle  of  May.  It  has,  at  that  time,  a 
rapid,  chattering  note,  and  it  always,  he  says,  keeps  near  the  ground,  and, 
besides  its  chattering  song,  has  in  June  a  series  of  odd  notes,  much  like 
those  of  the  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  but  more  varied  and  musical,  yet 
hardly  entitled  to  be  called  a  song. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Jackson  of  Westchester,  Penu.,  in  the  American  Naturalist  for 
December,  1869,  mentions  finding  the  nest  and  eggs  of  tiiis  bird.  We  give 
his  account  in  his  own  words :  "  On  the  6th  of  June,  1869,  I  found  a  nest 
of  this  species  containing  five  eggs.  It  was  placed  in  a  hollow  on  the  ground, 
much  like  the  nests  of  the  Oven-Bird  (Seiurus  aurocapillus),  and  was  hidden 
from  sight  by  the  dry  leaves  that  lay  thickly  around.  The  nest  was  com- 
posed externally  of  dead  leaves,  mostly  those  of  the  beech,  while  the  inte- 
rior was  prettily  lined  with  the  tine,  thread-like  stalks  of  the  hair-moss, 
{Poh/trichii/m).  Altogetlier  it  was  a  very  neat  structure,  and  looked  to  me  as 
though  the  owner  was  habitually  a  ground  nester.  The  eggs  most  nearly 
resemble  those  of  the  Wliite-bellied  Nuthatch  (Sitta  carolincTisis),  though  the 
markings  are  fewer  and  less  distinct.  So  close  did  the  female  sit  that  I 
captured  her  without  difficulty  by  ])lacing  my  hat  over  the  nest." 
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The  Siaine  observing  oniitlinlogist  informs  me  tliat  this  Warbler  arrives  in 
Pennsylvania  early  in  May,  anil  makes  the  most  solitary  part  of  the  woods 
its  home,  ovUsiilc  nf  wliirh  it  is  rarely  seen.  True  to  its  name,  it  is  ever 
busy  hunting  out  and  devouring  the  worms  that  lurk  among  the  forest  foli- 
age, pursuing  its  avocation  in  silence,  with  the  exception  of  a  faint  note 
uttered  occasionally.  This  species  is  not  as  shy  as  many  of  our  Warblers  that 
frequent  the  woods.  Towai'ds  the  latter  part  of  May  they  commence  con- 
structing tlieir  nests.  Mr.  Jackson  adds  that  the  nest  above  referred  to  was 
found  on  a  thickly  wooded  hillside,  a  few  yards  above  a  running  stream.  So 
neatly  was  it  embedded  in  the  ground  and  covered  with  dry  leaves,  that 
discovery  would  have  been  impossible  had  not  the  female  betrayed  its 
position.  Both  birds  exhibited  the  greatest  alarm  at  his  presence,  but  on 
his  retiring  to  a  short  distance  the  female  returned  to  the  nest,  where  she 
was  easily  captured.  The  base  and  periphery  of  the  nest  were  composed 
of  dry -beech-leaves,  while  the  inner  lining  was  made  of  hue  hair- mosses 
{PoljjtrichiiiiK). 

In  the  latter  i)art  of  June,  1871,  Mr.  Jackson  found  another  nest  of  this 
species,  containing  five  young  birds  about  half  grown.  He  was  seated  on 
a  log,  resting  after  a  hard  tramp,  when  a  Worm-eating  Warbler  alighted  near 
him,  having  a  large  green  worm  in  its  beak.  After  at  first  manifesting  much 
uneasiness,  and  scolding  as  well  as  she  could,  she  suddenly  became  silent  and 
flew  to  the  ground.  On  his  going  to  the  spot  both  parents  flew  from  the 
nest.  It  was  in  all  respects,  in  regard  to  materials,  manner  of  construction, 
and  situation,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  other.  Both  were  placed  on  steep, 
wooded  hillsides,  facing  the  east. 

Two  of  the  eggs  of  this  WarlJer  thus  identified  by  Mr.  Jackson,  and  kindly 
loaned  to  me  liy  him,  are  of  a  somewhat  rinmded-oval  shape,  less  obtuse  at 
one  end.  They  have  a  clear,  crystal-white  ground,  and  are  spotted  \\'ith 
minute  dottings  of  a  bright  red-lirown.  Tliese  are  much  more  numerous  in 
one  than  in  the  other,  and  in  both  are  confluent  at  the  larger  end,  wliere 
they  are  beautifully  intermingled  with  cloudings  of  lilac-brown.  These  eggs 
measure,  the  one  .78  by  .GO  of  an  inch  ;  the  other,  .70  by  .56  of  an  inch. 

Another  nest  of  this  species,  found  by  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Batty  of  New  York, 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  near  Montclair,  N.  J.,  was  also  built  on  the  ground,  in 
a  part  of  the  woods  where  there  was  no  underbrush,  and  w^as  placed  in  a 
slight  hollow,  with  dry  oak-leaves  collected  around  it,  and  partly  covering  it. 
The  nest  was  made  of  dry  leaves,  and  lined  with  gras.ses  and  fine  roots.  It 
contained  four  eggs,  alike  in  their  marking,  and  corre.sponding  exactly  with 
those  obtained  by  Mr.  Jackson.  IMi".  Batty  nearly  stepped  on  the  bird  with- 
out her  leaving  the  nest. 

Dr.  Ooues  found  the  Worm-eating  Warbler  a  rather  uncommon  summer 
resident  near  Washington,  breeding  there  but  sparingly.  It  arrives  there 
during  the  first  week  in  ]\Iay,  and  remains  until  the  thii'd  week  in  Septendjer. 
He  describes  it  as  slow  and  sedate  in  its  mo\ements. 
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Helmitlierus  swainsoni,  Aud. 

SWAINSON'S  SWAMP  WARBLER. 

Syhia  sivainsoni,  AuD.  Om.  Biog.  II,  1S34,  51)3,  pi.  cxcviii.  Sylvicola  sto.  Rich.  Vermi- 
vora  sw.  Hon.  Hclinnia  sir.  AuD.  Birds  Ain.  II,  1841,  jjI.  civ  (type  of  genus).  Hel- 
mitlierus sw.  Bon.  ;  C.^-B.  ;   B.iir.D,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  252  ;  Rev.  180. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  as  long  as  the  head.  Upper  parts  dull  olive-green,  tinged  with  reddish- 
brown  on  the  wings,  and  still  more  on  the  crown  and  nape  ;  a  superciliary  stripe  and  the 
under  parts  of  the  body  are  white,  tinged  with  yellow,  but  palest  on  the  tail-coverts ;  the 
side.'*  pale  olive-brown.  There  is  an  obscure  indication  of  a  median  yellowish  stripe  on 
the  forehead.  The  lores  are  dusky.  No  spots  nor  Ijands  on  wings  or  tail.  Length,  5.G0  ; 
wing,  2.85  ;  tail,  2.20. 

Hab.     Coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  Cuba  (very  rare). 

A  young  bird  (No.  32,241  Liberty  Co.,  Georgia)  is  very  .similar  to  the  adult 
described,  but  differs  in  the  following  respects :  the  lower  parts  have  a  de- 
cided soiled,  sulphur-yellow  tinge,  while  the  brown  of  the  uj^per  parts  is 
much  more  redilish,  there  being  no  difference  in  tint  between  the  crown 
and  back  ;  also  the  sujierciliary  stri])e  is  more  sharply  defined. 

Habits.  This  species  is  conii)aratively  rare,  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  a 
very  restricted  distriljution.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Eev.  Dr.  Bachman, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  near  the  banks  of  the  Edisto  Itiver. 
This  was  in  the  spring  of  1882.  He  was  first  attracted  Ijy  the  novelty  of  its 
notes,  wliich  were  four  or  five  in  number  and  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few 
minutes.  These  notes  were  loud  an<l  clear,  and  nuu-e  like  a  wliistle  than  a 
song.  They  resembled  the  .sounds  of  some  e.xtraordiuary  veutriloipiist, —  so 
much  so  that  he  at  first  sujjjiosed  the  bird  to  be  much  farther  off  than  it 
really  was.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  it.  Tlie  shape  of  the  bill  he 
at  once  noticed  as  being  different  from  that  of  any  other  American  bird  then 
known  to  him.  In  tlie  cour.se  of  that  sea.son  lie  obtained  two  other  specimens. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  same  season  he  saw  an  old  female,  accompanied  by 
its  four  young.  One  of  the  latter,  which  lie  procured,  did  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  the  old  birds. 

He  met  with  them  only  in  swamjjy  aud  muddy  places,  and  when  ojjcned, 
he  always  found  their  stomachs  filled  with  fragments  of  coleopterous  insects, 
as  well  as  small  green  worms,  such  as  are  common  on  water-plants.  The 
habits  of  this  species  most  resemble  those  of  the  Prothonotary  Warbler, 
as  the  latter  skips  among  the  low  bushes  growing  about  ponds  or  in  marshy 
places.  It  is  seldom  seen  on  liigh  ti-ees.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  theii- 
nesting  or  eggs. 
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Genus  HELMINTHOPHAGA,   Caban. 
HelminOwphaga,  Cabaxi.s,  Mus.  Ht-iii.  1650,  ISil,  20.     (Tyi)c,  Sylvia  ruficapilla,  Wils.; 


outlines   very  nearly   .striiiL:lit, 


Gejj.  Char.  Bill  elongated,  conical,  very  acute ; 
sometimes  slightly  decurved  ;  no  trace  of  notch  at 
the  tip,  nor  of  bristles  on  the  rictus.  Wings  long  and 
pointed ;  the  first  quill  ueai-ly  or  quite  the  longest. 
Tail  nearly  even  or  slightly  emarginate ;  short  and 
rather  slender.  Tarsi  longer  than  the  middle  too  and 
claw. 


The  species  of  this  section  are  wl41  char- 
acterized by  the  attenuation  and  acuteness 
of  the  bill,  and  the  absence  of  any  notch. 
There  are,  however,  considerable  subordinate 
differences  in  the  different  species.  In  some  the  Ijill  is  larger  and  more 
acute  than  others  ;  in  one  species,  the  H.  pcreyrina,  the  wings  are  uuiisually 
lengthened,  the  tail  being  only  about  seven  twelfths  as  long. 


Hetminl/iop/ta^a  ritfitapilla. 


Species  and  Varieties. 

CoM.vroN  CuARACTERS.  Iris  Ijrowu.  Length  about  5.U0.  Nest  on  the  ground, 
in  grass  or  dead  leaves.  Eggs  clear  white,  thickest  at  end,  with  minute  dots  of 
brown  of  various  shades  and  faint  purple. 

A.  Tail  with  a  conspicuous  patch  of  white. 

a.  A  black  patch  covering  throat  and  breast. 

1.  chrysoptera.  Above  ash,  beneath  white.  Forehead  and  a  patch 
on  the  wiug  yellow.  Hub.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States,  south  to 
Bogota :  Cuba. 

2.  bacbmani.  Aliove  olive-green  ;  beneath,  with  forehead,  yellow ; 
crown  ash,  liounded  anteriorly  with  a  black  bar.  No  yellow  on  -wing. 
Hah.    South  Carolina  and  Georgia.     Cuba  in  winter. 

h.  No  black  on  tluoat  or  breast. 

3.  pinus.  Above  olive-green;  beneath,  with  forehead,  yellow;  wings 
ash,  with  two  white  bands;  lores  black.  Hah.  Eastern  Province  of 
United  States,  south  into  Guatemala. 

B.  Tail  without  a  conspicuous  white  patch. 

c.  Crown  with  a  concealed  patch  of  rufous  (obsolete  in  9  )■ 

4.  ruficapilla.  Above  olive-green ;  head  ashy  ;  beneath  continuous 
yellow  ;  a  light  orbital  ring.  Huh.  North  America  (very  rare  in  Middle 
and  Western  Provinces)  ;  Greenland.  South  to  Southern  Mexico  (Oax- 
aca,  Cordova,  Orizaba). 

Yellow  of  throat  spreading  over  cheeks,  and  staining  lores  and 
eyelids.    Atlantic  States.     (Carlisle,  Penn.,  specimens.)     var.  r  uficap  ilia. 

Yellow  of  throat  confined  within  the  maxillse  ;  lores  and  eyelids 
clear  white.     Mississippi  Valley.     (Chicago  specimens.)        var.  ocular  is . 

Yellow  of  throat  restricted  to  a  medial  stripe,  leaving  its  sides 
ashy.  Midille  Province.  (Specimen  from  Fort  Tejon,  Cal.,  and 
East  Humboldt  Mountains,  Nevada.)        .         .         .         vnr.  guttura  I  is 
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5.  virginiae.  Above  aiih  to  the  rump,  beneath  white.  A  patch  on  the 
jugulum,  with  the  upper  and  lower  tail-coverts,  yellow.  Hah.  Rocky 
Mountains  of  United  States,  west  to  East  Humboldt  Mountains. 

6.  lucise.  Above  ash,  beneath  continuous  white.  Upper  tail-coverts 
chestnut.     Hab.    Colorado  region  of  Middle  Province. 

7.  celata.  Above  continuous  olive-green,  below  continuous  pale  yel- 
low.    (Orange  on  crown  in  ^  only  ?) 

Above  ashy-olive,  beneath  yellowish  olivaceous-white  ;  inner 
webs  of  tail-feathers  broadly  edged  with  white.  (Middle  regions 
of  North  America;  Mexico.)        ......     var.  celata. 

Above  greenish-olive,  beneath  bright  greenish-yellow ;  white 
edges  to  inner  webs  of  tail-feathers  obsolete.  (Pacific  Province 
of  North  America.)         .......     var.  I  atescens. 

Similar  to  var.  celata,  but  plumage  darker  and  more  dingy.     No 
white  edgings  to  tail-feathers,  and  apparently  no  rufous  on  the 
crown  in  either  sex.     (Georgia,  Florida,  etc.)         .         .        var.  o  h  .s-  c  u  r  a  . 
No  rufous  on  crown. 

8.  peregrina.  Above  olive-green  ;  head  and  neck  pure  ash ;  beneath 
continuous  white.  Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  North  America  north  to 
Fort  Simpson,  H.  B.  T    south  to  Panama.     Cuba  (rare). 


Helminthophaga  chrysoptera,  ('ab.\n. 

GOLDEN-WINGED  WAKBLEE. 


2   i 


Motacilla  chrysoptcra,  LiNN.  tj.  Nat.  1,  1766,  333.  Sylvia  chr.  Lath.  —  WiLs.  Am.  Om. 
II,  pi.  XV.  fig.  5.  —  BoN.  Sylvicola  chr.  Bon.  Hdmaia  chr.  AuD.  Birds  Am.  II,  pi. 
cvii.  Hclmilhcrus  chr.  BoN.  — Sclateu,  P.  Z.  S.  1S55,  143  (Bogota).  HdmintJiophtiga. 
chrysopteru,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein ;  Journ.  f.  Orn.  1860,  328  (Costa  Rica).  —  Baikd,  Birds 
N.  Am.  1858,  255  ;  Rev.  175.  —  Sclatek  &  Salvix,  Ibis,  II,  1860,  397  (Choctum, 
Guatemala). — Salvin,  1867,  135. — Dresser,  Ibi-s,  1865,  477  (San  Antonio).  —  Law- 
rence, Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  VII,  1861,  293  (Panama).  —  Gundl.  Cab.  Journ.  1861,  326 
(Cuba,  rare).     Afotacilla  flavifrons,  Gmelin.     Sylvia  flamfrons,  L.\TU. 

Sp.  Char.     Upper  parts  uniform  bluish-gray ;  the  head  above  and  a  large  patch  on  the 

wings   yellow.      A   broad   streak   from   the   bill 

through    and   behind    the    eye,    with    the    chin, 

throat,  and  foroj)art  of  the   breast,   black.     The 

external  edge  of  the  yellow  crown   continuous 

with  a  broad  patch  on  the  side  of  the  occiput 

above  the   auriculars,   a  broad  maxillary  stripe 

widening  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  the  under  parts 

generally,  with  most  of  the  inner  webs  of  the 

outer  three  tail-feathers,  white;  the  sides  of  the 

body  pale  ash-color.     Female  similar,  but  duller. 

Length  about  5  inches  ;  wing,  2.65  ;  tail,  2.25. 

Hab.     Eastern  Province  of  United  States,  San 

Antonio  (Dresser)  ;  Cuba  (rare) ;  Guatemala;  Costa  Rica;  Panama;  Bogota.     Recorded 

in  West  Indies  from  Cuba  only;  not  from  Mexico.     Veragua;  Chiriqui  (Salvix). 

Habits.     So  far  as  our  present  knowledge  of  tliis  Warbler  extends,  it  is 
nowhere  a  common  species,  and  is  distributed  over  a  comparatively  small 


Hdviinthophaqa  celata. 
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extent  ol'  territory.  Wilson  met  witli  it  in  I'ennsylvania  clnring  the  last  of 
Ajiril  and  the  tirst  of  May,  believing  it  to  l)e  only  a  migrant  species  on  its 
way  to  more  northern  regions.  Nnttall  was  sceptical  of  these  conclusions, 
as  he  never  met  with  the  species  in  the  New  England  States.  Audubon 
observed  these  birds  in  their  migrations  through  Louisiana,  which  State  they 
entered  from  Texas  in  the  month  of  AprU.  He  procured  several  specimens 
in  Louisiana  and  Kentucky,  and  one  in  New  Jersey.  He  knew  nothing  as 
to  its  breeding,  and  seems  to  have  accepted  Wilson's  inferences  in  regard  to 
its  northern  migrations.  He  never  met  with  this  bird  in  the  fall,  when,  if  a 
Northern  species,  it  sliould  be  returning  soutii,  and  thence  inferred  that  it 
migrated  by  nig]  it. 

Professor  Baird  has  obtained  this  bird  near  Carlisle,  Penn.,  in  duly, 
rendering  probable  its  lireeding  in  that  vicinity.  W.  S.  Wood  met  with 
it  near  St.  Louis,  May  13,  1X.57,  and  two  days  previously  in  the  same 
year  Jlr.  Keuuicott  procured  an  individual  in  Southern  Illinois.  Occa- 
sionally specimens  have  been  obtained  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  late  these 
occurrences  have  become  more  frequent  or  more  observed.  It  was  first 
noticed  near  Boston  by  J.  Eliot  Cabot,  Esq.,  who  shot  one  in  May,  1838, 
near  Fresh  Poud.  This  was,  he  thinks,  on  the  20tli  of  that  month.  Since 
then  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  has  known  of  several  specimens  taken  within  the 
State.  Mr.  Jillson  has  obser\'ed  it  sisending  the  summer  in  Bolton,  and 
evidently  breeding,  as  has  also  Mr.  Allen  at  Springfield,  and  Mr.  Bennett  at 
Holyoke.  In  the  sunmier  of  1870,  Mr.  Maynard  obtained  its  nest  and  eggs 
in  Newton. 

The  late  Dr.  Gerhardt  found  it  breeding  among  the  high  grounds  of  North- 
ern Georgia.  It  has  also  been  taken  at  Racine,  AVis.,  by  Dr.  Hoy,  and  in 
Ohio.  These  data  seem  to  show  that  it  is  sparingly  found  from  Georgia  to 
Massachusetts,  and  from  New  Jersey  to  Missouri  and  Wisconsin.  Its  west- 
ern limits  may  be  more  extended.  It  was  not  met  with  by  any  of  the  ex- 
ploring parties  beyond  St.  Louis,  but  its  retiring  habits  and  its  sparse  distri- 
bution may  account  for  this. 

Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  was  the  first  naturalist  to  meet  with  the  nest  and  eggs 
of  this  bird.  This  was  in  May,  1837,  in  Greenbrier  County,  Va.  The  nest 
was  constructed  in  the  midst  of  a  low  bush  on  high  ground,  and  contained 
four  e"gs. 

The  late  Dr.  Alexander  Gerhardt  found  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  Warbler 
in  the  spring  of  1859,  in  Whitfield  County,  Ga.  It  contained  four  eggs,  and 
was  built  on  the  gi'ound.  It  was  very  large  for  the  bird,  being  five  inches  in 
heiglit  and  four  in  diameter.  The  cavity  was  also  quite  large  and  deep  for 
so  small  a  bird,  exceeding  three  inches  both  in  depth  and  in  diameter.  The 
outer  and  under  portions  of  this  nest  were  almost  entirely  composed  of  the 
dry  leaves  of  several  kinds  of  deciduous  trees.  These  were  interwoven  with 
and  strongly  bound  together  by  black  vegetable  roots,  dry  sedges,  and  fine 
strips  of  pliant  bark,  and  the  whole  lined  with  a  close  network  of  fine 
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leaves,  dry  grasses,  and  fibrous  roots.  Dr.  Gerliardt  informed  me  that  these 
birds  usually  build  on  or  near  the  ground,  under  tussocks, of  grass,  in  clumps 
of  bushes,  or  inne-brush,  and  that  they  lay  from  four  to  five  eggs,  from  the 
6th  to  the  loth  of  May. 

The  eggs  of  this  sijecies  are  of  a  beautiful,  clear  crystal-white,  with  a  few 
bright  reddisli-brown  spots  around  the  larger  end.  Eggs  from  llacine,  "Wis., 
and  from  Northern  Georgia,  differ  gi'eatly  in  their  relative  size.  The  for- 
mer measure  .70  of  an  inch  in  length  and  .53  in  breadth ;  the  latter,  .63 
by  .49. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species  was  obtained  by  ]\Ir.  Salvin,  at  Choctum, 
in  Guatemala. 


Helmintliophaga  baclimani,  C.\ban. 

BACHMAN'S  WAEBLEE. 

Sylvia  bachmani,  AvD.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  183i,  -ib'S,  pi.  clx.xxiii.  Sylricola  b.  Ricn.  Vermi- 
vorab.  Bos.  Relinam  b.  Arp.  Syn.  Birds  Am.  II,  1841,  93,  pi.  cviii.  —  Lembeye, 
Av.  Cuba,  1850,  36,  pi.  vi.  lig.  1.  Hclmitlurus  b.  Box.  Udminlhophaga  b.  Cab. 
Jour.  HI,  1855,  475  (Cuba,  in  winter). —  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  255  ;  Rev.  175. 
—  GuxDLACH,  Cab.  Jour.  IStil,  32G  (Cuba,  rare)  ;  Report.  Ci5,  232. 

Sp.  Char.  Aliove  olive-green,  as  also  are  the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck.  Hind 
head  tinged  with  ash.  A  broad  patch  on  the  forehead,  bordered  behind  by  black ;  chin, 
stripe  from  this  along  the  side  of  the  throat,  and  the  entire  under  parts,  deep  yellow. 
Throat  and  forepart  of  breast  black.  A  patch  on  the  inner  wef)  of  the  outer  two  tail- 
feathers  near  the  end  white.  Length,  4.50  ;  wing,  2.35;  tail,  2.05.  i^emaZe  with  merely 
a  patch  of  dusky  on  the  jiigiilura,  and  with  the  black  bar  on  vertex  obsolete. 

Hab.     Coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  ;  Cuba  in  winter. 

Habits.  Bachman's  Warbler  is  a  comparatively  new  and  but  little  known 
species  of  this  interesting  group.  It  was  first  discovered,  July,  1833,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Jolm  Bachman,  a  few  miles  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in  the  same  vi- 
cinity he  afterwards  discovered  a  few  others  of  both  sexes.  He  described  it 
as  a  lively,  active  bird,  gliding  among  the  branches  of  the  thick  bushes,  occa- 
sionally motmting  on  tlie  wing  and  seizing  insects  in  the  air,  in  the  manner 
of  a  Flycatcher.  Tlie  individual  first  obtained  M-as  an  old  female  which 
had,  to  all  appearances,  just  reared  a  brood  of  young.  With  this  partial  ex- 
ception, nothing  is  known  in  relation  to  its  habits.  As  all  the  species  of  this 
genus,  without  any  at  present  known  exception,  construct  their  nests  upon 
the  ground,  it  is  a  natural  inference  that  it  probably  nests  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  possesses  but  a  single  specimen  of  this  l)ird, 
obtained  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  It  was  not  observed  by  any  naturalist  oi' 
the  several  governmental  exploring  expeditions,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  at 
present  informed,  its  only  known  places  of  abode  are  South  Carolina  and 
Cuba,  where  it  is  extremely  rare.     Its  nest  and  eggs  stQl  remain  unknown. 
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Helminthopliaga  pinus,  Baird. 

BLUE -WINGED  YELLOW  WARBLER. 

Certhia  pinus,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  \,  1766,  187.  Sylvia  pinus.  Lath.,  Vieill.  (not  of  Wil- 
son). HdmintlwpluKja  pinus,  Baiki),  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  254  ;  Rev.  174.  —  Sclater 
&  Salvik,  Ibis,  1,  1859,  11  (Guatemala).  — Sclater,  Catal.  1861,  28,  no.  176.  Sylvia 
solitaria,  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  II,  pi.  .xv. — Aud.  Oru.  Biog.  I,  pi.  x.x.  Sylvicola  sol. 
Rich.  Vennivora  sol.  Sw.  Itdinaia  sol.  Aud.  Birds  Am.  II,  pi.  cxi.  Helmillierus 
sol.  Bon.  — Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  291  ^Corllova).     Hebninthoplmija  sol.  Cab. 

Sp.  Char.  Upper  parts  and  clieeks  olive-green,  brightest  on  the  rnmp;  the  wing.s,  tail, 
and  upper  tail-covert..;,  in  part,  blui-^^h-gray.  An  intensely  black  patch  from  the  blue-black 
bill  to  the  eye,  continued  a  short  di.stance  behind  it.  Crown,  except  behind,  and  the  under 
parts  generally,  rich  orange-yellow.  The  inner  wing  and  under  tail-coverts  white.  Eye- 
lids, aud  a  short  line  above  and  behind  the  eye,  brighter  yellow.  Wing  with  two  white 
bands.  Two  outer  tail-feathers  with  most  of  the  inner  web,  third  one  with  a  spot  at  the 
end,  white.  Female  and  young  similar,  duller,  with  more  olivaceous  on  the  crown.  Length, 
-1.50  ;  wing,  2.40 ;  tail,  2.10. 

Hab.  Eastern  tfnited  States  and  Mexico  to  (Guatemala  (Cordova;  Coban).  Not 
noted  from  West  Indies. 

Habits.  The  Blue-winded  Yelb.nv  Warbler  is  not  known  .so  far  to  the 
north  as  New  England,  aud  is  rare  even  in  Eastern  and  Southern  New  York. 
It  seems  to  be  distributed  through  tlte  United  States  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Florida,  and  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  eastward.  It  has  also  been  taken 
in  Central  America.  Mr.  Trippe  states  that  it  breeds  in  the  vicinity  of 
Orange,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Audubon  ibund  it  abundant  in  the  barrens  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  as  far  north  on  the  Mississippi  as  St.  Genevieve. 

In  regard  to  the  song  of  this  bird,  ]\Ir.  Trippe  states  that  its  notes  are  very 
forcible  and  characteristic.  Once  heard,  they  will  always  be  remembered. 
He  describes  them  as  a  rapid  chirrup  resembling  ehuuchich,  k'-a-rc-r'r'r'r'r, 
uttered  very  quickly.  According  to  ]\Ir.  Bidgway,  they  are  -wonderfully 
similar  to  the  rude  lisping  chirrup  of  the  Coturniculus  'posserinus. 

Wilson  says  that  these  AVarblers  come  from  the  South  early  in  May,  fre- 
quenting thickets  and  shrubberies  in  search  of  insects,  which  they  seek  in 
the  branches.  They  are  also  fond  of  visiting  gardens  and  orchards,  gleaning 
for  insects  among  the  low  bushes.  They  generally  build  their  nests  on  the 
edge  of  sequestered  woods.  These  Mr.  Wilson  states  to  have  been,  in  every 
instance  observed  by  him,  fixed  on  the  ground,  in  a  tliick  tussock  of  long 
grass,  and  built  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  the  sides  being  formed 
of  the  dry  bark  of  strong  filirous  weeds  lined  with  fine  dry  gTasses.  These 
materials,  he  remarks,  are  not  arranged  in  the  usual  circular  manner,  but 
sheh'e  downward  from  the  top,  the  mouth  being  wide  and  the  bottom  narrow. 
He  describes  the  eggs  as  five  in  number,  pure  white,  with  a  few  faint  dots 
of  reddish  near  the  larger  end.  The  young  appear  the  first  week  in  June. 
The  nests  were  always  in  an  oi)eu  but  retired  part  of  tlie  woods,  and  were 
all  as  thus  described. 
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According  to  Mr.  Aiidul)OD  its  song  consists  of  a  few  weak  notes  that  are 
by  no  means  interesting.  His  description  of  its  nest  agrees  with  that  of 
Wilson.  He  states  that  it  usually  has  two  broods  in  the  season,  one  in  May, 
the  other  in  July.  The  young  disperse  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

He  describes  them  as  of  solitary  haliit.s,  and  adds  that  they  leave  Louisi- 
ana for  the  South  early  in  October.  Its  flight  is  short,  undetermined,  and 
performed  in  zigzag  lines.  It  will  ascend  twenty  or  thirty  yards  in  the 
air  as  if  about  to  go  to  a  greater  distance,  when,  suddenly  turning  round,  it 
■will  descend  to  the  place  from  which  it  set  out.  It  rarely  pursues  insects 
on  the  wing,  feeding  chiefly  on  the  smaller  kind  of  spiders,  and  seizing  other 
insects  as  they  come  within  its  reach. 

The  above  accounts  of  its  breeding,  and  especially  of  its  nest,  do  not  cor- 
respond with  the  observations  of  'Sir.  llidgway,  near  'Mt.  Carmel,  III,  where 
the  bird  is  abundant.  A  nest  collected  by  him  is  a  very  loose  open  struc- 
ture, composed  chiefly  of  broad,  thin,  and  flexible  strips  of  the  inner  bark 
of  deciduous  trees,  chiefly  the  bass-wood.  It  contained  five  eggs,  and  was 
obtained  May  8.  It  was  first  discovered  by  noticing  tlie  bird  with  mate- 
rials in  her  bill.  Tlie  situation  of  this  nest  "  was  in  no  wise,"  says  Mr.  llidg- 
way,  "as  described  liy  Wilson,  not  having  any  covered  entrance."  The  nest 
was  very  bulky,  and  so  loosely  made  that  only  the  inner  portion  could  be 
secured.  "  I  have  found  other  nests,"  adds  Mr.  Eidgway,  "  all  correspond- 
ing with  this  one.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity,  as  the  birds 
were  seen  building  the  nest,  and  were  closely  watched  in  their  inovements. 
Both  male  and  female  were  seen  several  times."     (No.  10,140,  Smith.  CoU.) 

The  eggs  of  this  species  measure  .70  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .53  in  breadth. 
Their  ground-color  is  white;,  sjirinkled  with  a  few  reddish-brown  spots. 


Helmintliopliaga  ruficapilla,  B.\ird. 

NASHVILLE  WARBLER.  "^  ^ 

Sylvia  ruficapilla,  Wil.s.  Am.  Drn.  Ill,  1811,  120,  pi.  xxvii,  lig.  3.  —  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  I, 
1832,  450,  pi.  Ix.xxix.  Helminlltopha<ia  ruficapilla,  BaiI'.d,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  256  ; 
Rev.  175.  — ScLATER,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  37.3  (Xalapa).  — DltKs.sF.i!,  Ibis,  65,  477  (Texas).— 
Cooi'ER,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  82.  Syloiti,  rubricapilla,  WiLS.  Am.  Orn.  VI,  1812,  15, 
General  Index. — NuTT.,  BoN.  Sylvicola  rub.  Rich.  Vcnnivora  rub.  BoN.  —  Rein- 
HARDT,  Vid.  Med.  for  1853,  1854,  82  (Greenland).  —  Brewer,  Pr.  Bo.^t.  Soe.  N.  H. 
VI,  1856,  4  (nest  and  eggs).  Hcliimvt  rub.  AuD.  Birds  Am.  II,  pi.  cxiii.  Hchnitherus 
rab.  Bon.  —  ScL.  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  291  (Cordova)  ;  1859,  363  (Xalapa).  Hclminlhophaga 
rub.  Cab. — Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  298  (Oaxaca ;  Fell,  and  Aug.).  Mniolilla  rub. 
Reinhardt,  Ibis,  1861,  6  (Greenland).  Sylvia  Uucogastra,  Shaw,  Gen.  Zobl.  X,  ii, 
1817,  622.     "Sylvia  nashvillei,"  Vieillot. — Gray.     Sylvia  mexicana,  Holboll. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  and  nock  above  and  on  sides  ash-gray,  the  crown  with  a  patch  of 
concealed  dark  Ijrovvnish-orange  hidden  by  a.shy  tips  to  the  feathers.  Upper  parts  olive- 
green,  brightest  on  the  ruin]).     Tinder  parts  generally,  with  the  edge  of  the  wing,  deep 
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yellow ;  the  anal  region  paler ;  the  sides  tinged  with  olive.  A  broad  yellowish-white 
ring  round  the  eye  ;  the  lores  yellowish ;  no  siipercdiary  stripe.  The  inner  edges  of  the 
tail-feathers  margined  with  dull  white.  Female  similar,  but  duller ;  the  under  parts  paler, 
and  with  more  white  ;  but  little  trace  of  the  red  of  the  crown.  Length,  4.G.5  ;  wing,  2.42 ; 
tail,  2.05. 

Had.  Eastern  Province  of  North  America ;  rare  in  the  Middle  Province  (Fort  Tejon, 
Cal.,  and  East  Humboldt  Mountains,  Nev.) ;  Greenland  (Reinhardt)  ;  Oaxaca  (February 
and  August,  Sclater)  ;  Xalapa  and  Corilova  (Sclater)  ;  Orizaba  (winter,  Su.AriCHRAST). 
Not  recorded  from  West  Indies. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  tliat,  in  this  species,  we  find  in  the  yellow  a  ten- 
dency to  l3econie  more  and  more  restricted  as  we  pass  westward.  In  adult 
sprino'  males  from  the  Atlantic  States  this  color  invades  the  clieeks,  and 
even  stains  the  lores  and  eyelids.  In  two  adult  spring  males  from  (Jhicago 
it  is  confined  within  the  maxilhe,  the  cheeks  being  clear  ash,  and  the  loral 
streak  and  orliital  ring  pure  white  ;  while  in  an  aditlt  male  (autunmal,  how- 
ever) from  the  East  Humboldt  ilountains  (Xe\-ada,  No.  53,354,  U.  S.  Geol. 
Expl.,  40th  par.)  the  yellow  is  restricted  to  a  medial  strip,  even  the  sides 
of  the  throat  being  ashy ;  the  asli  invades  the  back  too,  almost  to  the  rump, 
while  in  Eastern  specimens  it  extends  no  farther  back  than  the  nape.  A 
male  (No.  10,656,  J.  Xantus)  from  Fort  Tejon,  Cal.,  is  mucli  like  the  Ne- 
vada specimen,  though  the  peculiar  features  of  the  remote  Western  form  are 
less  exaggerated  ;  it  is  about  intermediate  between  tlie  other  sifecimen  and 
the  specimens  from  Chicago.  .  As  tiiere  is  not,  unfortunately,  a  sufficiently 
large  series  of  these  birds  before  us,  we  cannot  say  to  what  extent  these 
variations  with  longitude  are  constant. 

Habits.  The  Nashville  Warbler  apjiears  to  be  a  species  of  somewhat 
irregular  occurrence ;  at  one  time  it  will  be  rather  abundant,  though  never 
very  numerous,  and  at  another  time  comparatively  rare.  For  a  long  while  our 
older  naturalists  regarded  it  as  a  very  rare  species,  and  knew  nothing  as  to 
its  habits  or  distribution.  Wilson,  who  first  met  with  it  in  1811,  never  foimd 
more  than  three  specimens,  which  he  procured  near  Nashville,  Tenn.  Audu- 
bon only  met  with  three  or  four,  and  these  he  obtained  in  Louisiana  and 
Kentucky.  These  and  a  few  others  in  Titian  Peale's  collection,  supposed  to 
have  beeit  obtained  in  Pennsylvania,  were  all  he  ever  saw.  Mr.  Nuttall  at 
first  regarded  it  as  very  rare,  and  as  a  Southern  species.  In  that  writer's  later 
edition  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  bird  luuing  a  Novtliern  distribution  as  far  as 
Labrador.  I  )r.  Richardson  records  the  occurrence  of  a  single  straggler  in  the 
fur  cotmtry.  So  far  as  known,  it  occurs  as  a  migrant  in  all  the  States 
east  of  the  Missouri,  and  is  a  summer  resident  north  of  the  40th  parallel. 
It  probably  breeds  in  the  high  ground  of  Pennsylvania,  though  this  fact  is 
inferred  rather  than  known.  It  breeds  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
and  in  Maine  in  the  vicinity  of  Calais,  being  more  alntndant  there  than  any- 
where else,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained. 

Two  individuals  of  this  species  have  been  taken  in  Greenland  :  one  at 
Godbhaab,  in  1835  ;  and  the  other  at  Fiskenajsset,  August  31,  1840. 
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In  Massachusetts  it  has  so  far  been  found  in  only  a  few  restricted  locali- 
ties, Andover,  Lynn,  and  Hudson,  though  it  undoubtedly  occurs  elsewhere. 
About  the  time  Wilson  obtained  his  first  specimen,  a  living  bird  of  this 
species  iiew  into  the  parlor  of  the  late  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Perkins  of  Brook- 
line,  and  is  now  in  the  coUectiou  of  his  grandson,  Dr.  Cabot.  The  latter 
gentleman  states  that  when  he  first  began  making  collections  tliis  War- 
bler was  a  very  rare  visitant  to  his  neighborhood,  but  has  of  late  become 
much  more  common,  though  var^nng  greatly  in  this  respect  in  diflerent 
seasons.  Specimens  have  been  obtained  in  Western  Iowa  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Parker,  of  CrrinneU. 

A  few  instances  of  its  occurrence  west  of  the  Mississippi  VaUey  are  known. 
One  of  these  was  by  Xantus  near  Fort  Tejon;  another  near  Lake  Talioe,  in  tlie 
Sierra  Nevada,  by  Mr.  Gruber;  and  in  tlie  East  Humboldt  Mountains,  Nevada, 
by  Mr.  Eidgway.  Specimens  of  this  Warbler  were  obtained  in  the  winter  by 
M.  Boucard  at  Oaxaca,  Me.xico. 

In  the  summer  of  1854,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Paine  found  it.  lireeding  in  Ean- 
dolph,  Vt.,  but  was  unable  to  discover  the  nest.  "  They  spend  the  sum- 
mer," he  wrote,  "  among  low  bushes,  and  probably  build  their  nests  among 
the  thickets.  I  have  watched  their  movements  on  several  occasions.  Once 
I  detected  an  old  bird  witli  food  in  her  bill  about  to  feed  her  young.  I  could 
hear  the  young  birds,  yet  was  unable  to  find  the  nest."  Two  years  later, 
Mr.  George  O.  Welch,  of  Lynn,  found  the  nest  of  this  Warbler  on  the 
ground  in  a  small  thicket.  It  contained  young  partially  fledged,  and  one 
egg  unhatched.  The  nest  was  built  in  a  slight  depression,  in  a  dry  jdace, 
among  fallen  leaves  and  in  the  shelter  of  a  thicket  of  young  oak-trees. 
This  egg  in  shape  was  of  a  rounded  oval,  and  measured  .59  liy  .TiO  of  an  inch  ; 
one  end  was  slightly  more  pointed  than  the  other.  The  ground-color  was 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  pink,  and  marked  over  the  entire  surface  with 
purplish-brown  dots.  xVrouud  the  larger  end  these  spots  form  a  beautiful 
wreath  of  continent  markings.  Since  then  other  nests  have  been  found  in 
the  same  locality,  all  on  tlie  ground  and  built  in  like  situations.  They  have 
a  diameter  of  foiu-  and  a  height  of  two  inches.  The  cavity  has  a  diameter 
of  two  and  a  depth  of  one  and  a  quarter  inches.  The  outer  portions  are 
built  of  dry  mosses,  intermingled  with  strips  of  the  bark  of  the  wild  grape 
and  the  red  cedar  and  a  few  herbaceous  twigs,  and  lined  with  a  thick  layer 
of  dried  carices,  small  leaves  of  the  white  pine,  and  fi:ie  grasses.  The  whole 
structure  is  loosely  put  together.  The  nests  are  generally  concealed  by  over- 
arching leaves,  which,  however,  form  no  part  of  the  nest  itself 

The  late  Elijah  P.  Barrow,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  a  young  naturalist  of  much 
promise,  found  several  nests  of  this  rare  Warbler,  all  of  which  were  con- 
cealed by  grass.  The  eggs  he  found  varied  in  length  from  .59  to  .01  of  an 
inch,  and  in  breadth  from  .50  to  .51  of  an  inch.  Both  parents,  as  observed 
by  him,  were  entirely  silent. 

The   Nashville  "Warbler  has  been  said  to  be  a  compaiatixely  silent  and 
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songless  bird,  rarely  gi\iiig  forth  any  sounds,  and  these  fire  compared  l:)y  Dr. 
Eichardson  to  the  creaking  noise  made  by  the  whetting  of  a  saw.  Wilson 
comjiares  these  sounds  to  the  cracking  of  dry  twigs  or  the  striking  together 
of  small  pebbles.  jNIr.  J.  A.  Allen  speaks  of  its  song  as  being  similar  to  that 
of  the  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  which  latter  bird,  as  is  well  known,  has  notes 
so  closely  resembling  those  of  the  Summer  Yellow-bird  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other  by  their  notes.  Mr.  T.  M.  Trippe  states,  also, 
that  this  Warl)ler  has  a  very  fine  song,  resembling  that  of  the  Summer  Yel- 
low-Bird more  nearly  than  any  other. 

These  Warblers  arrive  in  Massachusetts  about  the  first  of  May,  and  remain 
about  three  \\-eeks,  when  the  larger  portion  move  farther  north. 

More  recently  ]Mr.  Paine  writes  nie  that  the  Nashville  Warljler  has  of 
late  years  become  a  common  Ijird  in  certain  localities  in  Central  Vermont. 
They  come  and  keep  company  with  the  Canada  Warbler,  but  are  more  rest- 
less than  that  species  at  the  time  of  their  first  ajipearauce.  They  always 
in  tlie  breeding-season  take  up  their  abode  in  thickets,  where  there  are  also 
tall  trees.  Mv.  Paine  adds  that  their  song  consists  of  repetitions  of  single 
notes,  the  last  terminating  somewhat  abruptly.  Their  song  ceases  by  the 
10th  of  June.  After  their  young  are  ready  to  fly,  they  disperse  about  the 
woods  and  fields,  and  are  then  not  readily  discovered. 


Helminthophaga  virginise,  B.vird. 

EOCKY  MOUNTAIN  WARBLER;  VIRGINIA'S  WARBLER. 

ffebniiU/wphaga  Virginia;    B.\lHi:i,    Birds  N.    Am.    under  explanatinn  of  plates,  1860,  xi, 
pi.  Ixxix,  fig.  1  (Fort  Burgwyn,  N.  M.)  ;  Kcv.  177.  —  Coopeii,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1S70,  85. 

Sp.  Cn.\u.  Somewhat  like  H.  ruficapina.  Male.  Top  and  side.s  of  head,  back,  and 
winw.s  light  ashy-plumbeous  ;  quills  and  tail-feathers  brown,  edged  with  pure  ashy-plum- 
beous, the  latter  indistinctly  and  narrowly  margined  with  whitish  internally  and  at  the  end. 
Rump,  with  upper  and  lower  tail-coverts,  bright  yellow,  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  rest  of 
the  body.  Crown  with  a  concealed  patch  of  rich  chestnut.  Rest  of  under  parts  brownish- 
white,  with  a  patch  of  rich  yellow  on  the  jugulum.  In.?ide  of  wings  and  axillars  pure  white. 
A  white  ring  round  the  eye.     Bill  and  legs  du,sky.     The  colors  much  duller  in  autunni. 

Female,  spring.  Similar  to  the  male,  but  chestnut  spot  on  crown  obsolete,  the  yellow 
jugular  patch  less  distinct,  the  upper  tail-coverts  more  greenish,  and  the  lower  less  rich 
yellow. 

Length,  5.00  ;  extent,  7.25 ;  wing,  2.50  when  fresh.  Dried  skin  :  length,  4.90  ;  wing, 
2.50;  tail,  2.20;  tarsus,  .67. 

Hab.  Southern  Rocky  ibiuntains  (Middle  Province  of  United  States) ;  East  Humboldt, 
Wahsatch,  and  T'intah  ^Mountains. 

A  young  bii-d  (No.  53,355,  East  Humboldt  [Mountains,  Nevada,  August  5) 
is  olive-gray  above,  becoming  green  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  ;  the 
middle  and  secondary  coverts  narrowly  tipped  with  jiale  gTayish-liuff,  ])ro- 
duciug  two  indistinct  bands.    The  lower  parts  are  pale  dirty-buft',  except  the 
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lower  tail-coverts,  which  are  lemon-yeUow  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  tinge  of  yellow 
ou  the  jugulum,  and  not  a  truce  of  chestnut  on  the  crown. 

Habits.  But  little  is  as  yet  known  in  regard  to  the  habits  and  distiUiutiuu 
of  this  somewhat  rare  and  recently  discovered  species.  It  was  first  met  with 
by  Dr.  W.  W.  Anderson,  at  Fort  Burgwyn  in  New  Mexico,  and  described 
by  Professor  Baird  in  1860,  in  a  note  to  the  explanation  (^f  Vol.  II.  of  the 
Birds  of  North  America.  It  was  named  in  lionor  of  J\Irs.  Virginia  Ander- 
son, the  wife  of  its  discoverer.  An  immature  individual  of  this  species  M-as 
obtained  August  15,  1864,  by  Dr.  Cones,  at  Fort  Whipple,  near  I'rescott,  in 
tlic  Territory  of  Arizona.  As  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Hclmiii- 
tliophaija  riificcqnlla,  it  is  not  improbable  that  its  habits  bear  a  very  close 
resemljlance  to  those  of  that  species. 

Ill  tlie  summer  of  1869,  ]\Ir.  Kobert  Eidgway  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
with  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird  near  Salt  Lake,  Utah  (Smith.  ColL 
15,239).  This  was  June  9.  The  nest  was  embedded  iu  tlie  deposits  of 
dead  or  decaying  lea\es,  on  ground  covered  by  dense  oak-brush.  Its  rim 
was  just  even  with  tlie  surface.  It  was  built  on  the  side  of  a  narrow  ravine 
at  the  bottom  of  M'liich  was  a  small  stream.  The  nest  itself  is  two  inches 
iu  depth  by  three  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  consists  of  a  loose  but  intri- 
cate interweaving  of  fine  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  mountain  mahog- 
any, fine  stems  of  grasses,  roots,  and  mosses,  and  is  lined  with  the  same 
with  the  addition  of  the  fur  and  hair  of  the  smaller  animals. 

The  eggs  were  I'oiir  in  nuiiibcr,  and  nieasiire  .64  by  .47  of  an  incli.  They 
are  of  a  rouudcd-ovoid  sha])e,  have  a  white  ground  witli  a  slightly  roseate 
tinge,  and  are  yirofuscly  spotted  with  numerous  small  blotches  and  dots  of 
purplish-browu  and  lilac,  forming  a  crown  around  tlie  larger  end. 

This  bird  \\'as  lirst  observed  by  ]\Ir.  Ilidgway  among  the  cedars  and  pines 
of  the  East  Humboldt  JMountains,  where  in  July  it  was  quite  common.  It 
was  very  abundant  in  the  Walisatch  Mountains  near  Salt  Lake  City,  through- 
out the  summer  chiefly  inhaliiting  the  thickets  of  scrub-oak  on  the  slopes  of 
the  canons  in  whicli  they  nested,  and  where  they  were  daily  seen,  biit  where, 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  bushes,  they  were  with  difficulty  obtained.  He 
describes  its  song  as  almost  exactly  like  that  of  Dcndroica  wstiva.  The 
usual  note  is  a  soft  pit,  quite  different  from  the  shariJ  chip  of  H.  cclata. 


Helminthophaga  luciae,  Cooper. 

LUCY'S  WARBLER. 

Ilclmmthnplwrja  liwicu,  Cooper,  Tr.  Cal.  Acad.  July,  1861,  120  (Fort  Mohave).  —  B.\iKn, 
Kpv.  Am.  b.  1864,  178.  —  Elliot,  llliist.  BirJs  N.  Am.  I,  v.  —  Cooi-eb,  Orii.  Cal.  I, 
1870,  84. 

Sp.  CiiAB.     General  form  and  size  that  of  II.  ruficapilla.   Above  light-cinereous ;  beneath 
white,  having  a  soiled,  vei-y  pale  buff,  almost  white  tinge  on  the  throat,  breast,  and  flanks. 
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A  patch  on  the  vertex,  as  in  //.  ruficupUkt,  and  the  Hpjicr  tail-eoverts,  dark  chestnut- 
brown.  Lores  to  nostrils  and  region  round  the  eye,  Uke  the  throat,  in  rather  decided  con- 
trast to  the  ash  of  the  crown.  Quills  and  tail-feathers  brown,  narrowly  edged  externally 
with  gray.  An  obsolete  terminal  white  patch  on  the  inner  web  of  the  outer  feather;  this 
web  in  most  of  the  otlicr  tail-feathers  likewise  narrowly  edged  with  white.  Axillars  and 
inner  face  of  wings  white.  Iris  brown.  Tarsi  blue.  Length,  in  life,  d.-tO ;  extent,  G.90 ; 
wing,  2.40.  Length  of  skin,  3.90  ;  wing,  'l.'i'i  ;  tail,  L8G  ;  tarsus,  .64 ;  middle  toe  and 
claw,  ..50  ;  bill  above,  ..3.5  ;  gape,  ..50. 

Had.  Fort  Mohave,  Colorado  River  (Middle  Province  of  LTnited  States)  :  Fort  Whipple, 
Arizona. 

Habit.s.  Thi.s  is  also  a  new  or  recently  discovered  species  of  this  interest- 
ing group  of  Warblers.  In  regard  to  its  nest  and  eggs  nothing  is  positively 
ascertained,  yet  as  all  the  birds  of  tiiis  genus  are  known  to  l)uild  on  the 
ground,  and  to  have  a  great  uniformity  in  the  characteristics  of  their  eggs,  it 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  natural  inference  that  this  species  also  is  a  ground 
builder,  and  has  eggs  similar  to  those  of  the  Nashville  Warbler.  For  the 
little  we  know  in  regard  to  its  habits  and  distribution,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  observations  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper  of  California,  who  first  cUscovered  it, 
and  to  Dr.  Coues,  who  has  since  met  with  it  in  Arizona. 

Dr.  Cooper  first  oliserved  this  species  near  Fort  Mohave,  where  it  made  its 
appearance  about  the  last  of  March.  His  attention  was  called  to  it  by  its 
peculiar  notes,  resembling  tliose  of  some  Dfiidroicw,  but  fainter.  After  con- 
siderable watching  and  scramliling  througii  dense  mezciuite  thickets  in  its 
pursuit,  he  succeeded  in  shooting  one,  and  found  it  to  be  a  new  species. 
Afterwards  they  became  more  numerous,  frequenting  the  tops  of  the  mez- 
quite-trees  in  pursuit  of  insects,  and  constantly  uttering  their  short  but 
pleasing  notes.  About  ten  days  after  the  first  a])pearance  of  the  males.  Dr. 
Cooper  obtained  the  first  female,  and  thinks  that  without  doubt  they  are 
much  later  in  their  migrations,  as  is  the  case  with  other  Warlilers.  He 
was  not  abile  to  discover  their  nest,  ha\-ing  to  leave  the  valley  late  in 
May. 

Mr.  Holden  obtained  other  specimens  of  this  bird,  near  the  34th  parallel, 
in  March  of  1863. 

Dr.  Coues  met  with  three  individuals  of  this  species  near  Fort  Whijjple, 
where  it  is  a  summer  resident.  It  arrives  there  between  the  loth  and  the 
20th  of  April,  and  remains  until  the  latter  ])art  of  September.  It  mates 
about  the  last  of  April,  and  the  young  birds  appear  early  in  June. 

Dr.  Coues  regards  its  habits  a-s  more  like  those  of  the  true  Ground  War- 
blers than  those  of  the  other  species  of  this  group.  It  shows  a  decided 
preference  for  thickets  and  copses,  ratiier  than  for  high  open  woods,  and  is 
also  an  exceedingly  shy  and  retiring  species.  To  the  extreme  difliculty  of 
observing  or  procuring  it  Dr.  Coues  attributes  its  having  so  long  remained 
unnoticed. 

It  is  described  as  exceedingly  active  in  all  its  motions,  and  quite  as  rest- 
less as  a  Polioptila,  to  whicli  class,  in  its  colors,  it  also  bears  a  close  resem- 
26 
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blaiice.  The  only  note  Dr.  Cones  ever  beard  it  utter  was  a  quick  and  often 
repeated  tsip,  as  slender  and  as  wiry  as  that  of  a  Gnatcatelier.  Dr.  C'oo2:)er, 
however,  has  described  its  song  as  rich  and  pleasing,  the  little  performer  be- 
ing mounted  on  the  top  of  some  mezquite  or  other  bush.  Dr.  Cooper  supposes 
this  sf)ecies  to  breed,  not  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  but  in  tlie  more  mountain- 
ous regions. 

Dr.  Coues  hazards  the  conjecture  that  this  bird  builds  in  low  bushes. 
Should  it  prove  so,  it  would  in  this  respect  differ  from  all  the  otlier  members 
of  this  well-marked  group,  and  from  the  other  Ground  Warblers,  which,  in  its 
general  habits,  it  so  much  resembles. 


Helrainthophaga  celata,  \ai.  celata,  Baird.  /P, 

ORANGE-CKOWNED  WAHBLEE. 

Sylvia  celata,  Say,  Long's  Exp.  R.  Mts.  I,  1S23,  169.  —  Bon.  Am.  Om.  I,  pi-  v,  fig.  2.  — 
AuD.  Om.  Biog.  II,  pi.  clxxriii.  Sylvicola  eel.  Rich.  Vcmiivora  eel.  Jai;d.  Helinnia 
eel.  AuD.  Birds  Am.  II,  pi.  cxii.  Hclmitherus  eel.  Bon. — Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1857, 
212  (Omaba).  Helmintliopliaga  cd.  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  257  ;  Rev.  Am.  Birds, 
I,  1865,  176  (in  part).  —  Dall  &  Bannister  (.Alaska).  —Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  298 
(Oaxaca,  December)  ;  1859,  .373  ;  1862,  19  (La  Parada).  H.  cclaUt,  var.  eelatti,  Ridgw. 
Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Expl.  40th  Par. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  grayish  olive-green,  rather  brighter  on  tlie  rump.  Beneath  entirely 
greenish  j'ellowish-white,  except  a  little  whitish  about  the  anus ;  the  sides  tinged  with 
grayish-olivaceous.  A  concealed  patch  of  pale  orange-rufous  on  the  crown,  hidden  by 
the  grayish  tips  to  the  feathers.  Eyelids  and  an  obscure  superciliary  line  yellowish-white, 
a  dusky  obscure  streak  through  the  eye.  Inner  webs  of  tail-feathers  broadly  edged  with 
white.  Female  with  little  or  none  of  the  orange  on  the  crown,  and  the  white  edgings  to 
inner  webs  of  tail-feathers.  Young  lacking  the  orange  entirely,  and  with  two  fulvous- 
whitish  bands  on  the  wing.     Length,  4.70;  wing,  2.2.5;  tail,  2.00. 

Hab.  Middle  Province  of  North  America ;  Yukon  and  McKenzie  River  district.  Very 
rare  in  the  Eastern  Province  of  United  States;  Mexico  in  winter;  Oaxaca,  La  Parada, 
(Sclater)  ;  Orizaba,  winter  (Su-michrast). 

This  variety  inhabits  the  interior  regions  of  North  America,  from  the 
Yukon  southward  into  Mexico  ;  westward,  its  range  meets  that  of  the  var. 
lutescens  at  about  the  meridian  of  116°,  while  eastward  it  extends  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  though  rare  east  of  the  latter  region.  Sj^ecimens  from  Southern 
Illinois  (where  it  is  abundant  in  its  migrations)  and  from  Wisconsin  are  pre- 
cisely like  Eocky  Mountain  examples ;  but  several  in  the  collection  before  us 
from  the  South  Atlantic  States  (Florida,  Georgia,  etc.)  are  so  different  as  almost 
to  warrant  their  separation  as  a  different  variety.  These  individuals  are  most 
like  the  style  of  the  interior,  —  var.  cehitn,  —  but  are  even  less  yellowish,  and 
the  whole  plumage  is  very  dark  and  dingy ;  all  of  them,  too,  lack  any  trace 
whatever  of  orange  on  the  crown.  Should  all  specimens  from  this  region 
agree  in  the  latter  respect,  the  series  from  the  Southeastern  States  is  certainly 
entitled  to  recognition  as  a  variety,  for  ^^'hich  we  propose  the  name  ohscura. 
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Habits.  The  geojiTaphical  disti-iljution  of  H.  celata  is  involved  in  some 
doubt,  owing  probably  to  its  irregularity  of  migration.  Ln  a  few  occasional 
instances  tliis  species  has  been  observed  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Several  have 
been  obtained  near  Philadelpliia.  'Sh.  Audubon  attirms  to  having  seen  it  in 
the  Middle  States  about  the  10th  of  May,  and  in  Elaine  later  in  the  month. 
Beyond  tliat  he  did  not  trace  it.  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  procured  one  sj^ecimen  of 
tliis  bird  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  May  15,  1863.  There  were  quite  a  number 
among  tlie  fruit-trees  of  the  garden  and  orcliard,  then  in  bloom,  and,  mis- 
taking them  for  Hcl iniiithophaga  ruficujjilla,  he  at  first  neglected  to  shoot  any, 
until,  being  in  doubt,  he  procured  one,  and  found  it  the  Orange-(-"rown.  The 
group  passed  on,  and  one  was  all  he  obtained.  It  is  not  given  by  Mr. 
Turnbull  as  one  of  the  birds  of  New  Jersey  and  Peinisylvania,  nor  by  Mr. 
Boardman  or  Professor  Yen-ill  as  occurilng  in  Alaine.  I  am  informed  by 
]\Ir.  liidgway  that  it  is  a  regular  spring  and  autumn  migrant  in  Suutlieru 
Illinois,  and  in  some  seasons  is  quite  common. 

It  was  taken  as  a  migratory  species  at  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  during  the  winter 
months,  by  il.  A.  Boucard. 

Mr.  Audubon's  account  of  tlie  habits  and  movements  of  this  species  must 
be  received  with  mucli  caution.  His  description  of  its  nest  is  entirely  inac- 
curate, and  much  that  he  attributes  to  this  species  we  liave  reason  to  believe 
relates  to  tlie  habits  of  other  birds. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  it  seems  to  he  quite  abundant,  at  different  seasons, 
from  Cape  St.  Lucas  to  the  arctic  regions,  wliere  it  breeds.  ]\Ir.  Kennicott 
obtained  several  specimens  at  Fort  Yukon  and  at  Fort  Kesolution,  and  Mr. 
Eoss  met  witli  them  at  Fort  Simpson.  Xautus  obtaiued  these  birds  both  at 
Fort  Tejon  and  at  Cape  St.  Lucas.  It  is  common  in  Southern  California 
during  the  winter,  frequenting  low  bushes  and  the  margins  of  streams.  Dr. 
Gambel  met  with  it  in  early  spring  on  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina,  where 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  its  simple  and  lively  song.  Tliis  he 
describes  as  commencing  in  a  low,  sweet  trill,  and  ending  in  tshr-up.  It 
is  sometimes  considerably  varied,  but  is  described  as  generally  resembling 
er-r,r,r,r-she-up. 

Dr.  Cooper  speaks  of  this  AYarlder  as  an  abundant  and  constant  resident. 
of  California,  near  the  coast,  and  found  in  summer  tliroughout  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  In  March  they  begin  to  sing  their  sinqjle  triU,  which,  he  says,  is 
rather  musical,  and  audible  for  a  long  distance. 

Dr.  (.'ones  met  with  this  Warbler  in  Arizona,  at  Fort  Yuma,  Septeml)er  17, 
at  Fort  Mohave,  October  1,  and  also  at  the  head-waters  of  Bill  AViUiams 
Pdver.  Lieutenant  Couch  found  it  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  seeking  its  food 
and  making  its  home  among  the  low  shrubbery. 

Dr.  Suckley  found  it  very  abundant  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  in  Washington 
Territory,  where  it  kept  in  sliady  places  among  thick  brush,  generally  in  the 
vicinity  of  watercourses.  Dr.  Heernuinn  found  a  few  pairs  incubating  near 
the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains  on  tlie  Colorado  River.     The  nests  of 
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this  species,  seen  liy  'Sh:  Kennicott,  were  uniformly  on  the  ground,  generally 
among  c-lumjis  ol'  low  bushes,  often  in  the  side  of  a  bank,  and  nsually  liidden 
by  the  dry  leaves  among  which  they  were  placed.  He  met  with  these  nests 
in  the  middle  of  June  in  the  vicinity  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  They  were  large 
for  the  size  of  the  liird,  having  an  external  diameter  of  four  inches,  and  a 
height  of  two  and  a  hall',  and  aj^pearing  as  if  made  of  two  or  three  dis- 
tinct fabrics,  one  within  the  other,  of  nearly  the  same  materials.  The  ex- 
ternal portions  of  these  nests  were  composed  almost  entirely  of  long,  coarse 
strips  of  bark  loosely  interwoven  with  a  few  dry  gi-asses  and  stems  of  plants. 
Within  it  is  a  more  elaborately  interwoven  structure  of  finer  dry  grasses  and 
mosses.  These  are  softly  and  warmly  lined  with  hair  and  fur  of  small 
animals. 

Nests  from  more  arctic  regions  are  of  a  different  style  of  structure,  homo- 
geneous in  materials,  —  which  are  chiefly  stems  of  small  pLints  and  the  finer 
grasses, — and  are  of  a  more  compact  make  and  smaller  in  size. 

Their  eggs  are  from  four  to  si.\  in  number,  and  vary  in  length  from  .70 
to  .GU  of  an  inch,  and  in  breadth  from  .50  to  .45  of  an  inch.  They  have 
a  clear  white  ground,  marked  with  spots  and  small  blotches  of  reddish- 
brown  and  fainter  marking  of  purplish-slate.  The  number  of  spots  varies 
greatly,  some  eggs  being  nearly  unspotted,  others  profusely  covered. 

Mr.  Itidgway  met  with  this  Warbler  in  great  abundance  during  its  autum- 
nal migration  among  the  shrubbery  along  the  streams  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
at  all  altitudes.  In  summer  it  was  only  seen  among  the  high  aspen  woods 
on  the  Wahsatch  Mountains.  Fully  fledged  young  birds  were  numerous  in 
July  and  August.     Their  usual  note  was  a  sharp  chij}. 

This  bird  was  found  breeding  near  Fort  liesolution,  on  the  Yukon,  at 
Fort  Eae,  and  at  Fort  Anderson. 

The  notice  of  geographical  distribution  of  the  different  races,  at  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  article,  will  serve  to  sliow  to  what  varieties  the  preceding  remarks 
severally  belong. 


Helminthophaga  celata,  var.  lutesceus,  RinowAY. 

PACIFIC  OKANGE-CEOWNED  WAKBLEK. 

Helmintkopliaga  celata,  Cooper  &  Sucki.f.y,  P.  K.  R.  XII,  ii,  1859,  178. — Loud,  I'r.  R. 
Art.  Inst.  Woolwich,  IV,  1864,  115.  —  Baiud,  Rev.  Am.  Birds,  I,  1865,  176  (iu  jmrt). 
—  Cooper,  Oni.  Cal.  I,  1870,  83.  H.  celaUi,  var.  liUescois,  Ridgway,  Eeport  U.  S. 
Geol.  Expl.  40tli  Par. 

Sp.  Char.  Male.  Upper  surface  continuous  bright  olive-green.  Whole  lower  parts, 
including  superciliary  stripe  and  eyelids,  bright  yellow,  almost  gainlioge  ;  abdomen  some- 
what whitish.  Inner  webs  of  tail-feathers  just  perceptibly  edged  with  white.  Whole 
crown  bright  orange-rufous,  scarcely  concealed.  Wing,  2.40;  tail,  1.90;  bill,  .40;  tarsus, 
.67;  middle  toe,  .45.  Wing-formula,  2,  3,  I,  4.  Female.  Similar,  but  orange  of  crown 
almost  obsolete.     Wing,  2.30;  tail,  1.90.     Young  of  the  year.    Similar  to  adult,  but  with 
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a  brownish  tinp;e  above;  middle  and  secondary  coverts  tijiped  witli  dull  fulvous,  fui-ry,  in- 
conspicuous bunds.     No  trace  of  orange  on  tlie  crown. 

IIab.  Pacific  Province  of  North  America,  from  Alaska  to  Cape  St.  Lucas.  Straggling 
eastward  to  about  the  116th  meridian.     Not  found  in  Mexico? 

The  differences  between  the  Pacific  coast  specimens  of  the  H.  cdata  and 
those  from  the  interior  regions  —  first  pointed  out  in  the  Review  of  Ameri- 
can Birds  —  are  very  readily  ap)preciable  upon  a  comparison  of  specimens. 
Tlie  present  bird  is  a  coast  variety,  entirely  replacing  tlie  true  cclaUi  (var. 
cdata)  in  the  region  above  indicated. 


Helminthophaga  peregrina,  Caban.  <^ 

TENNESSEE  WAKBLER. 

Sylvia  pcrcgrma,  WiLs.  Am.  Oru.  IV,  1811,  8-3,  pi.  .xxv,  fig.  2.  —  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  pi. 
cliv.  S'l/lvicnlii  per.  Eicu.  Vennivora  })er.  BoN.  Hclinaia per.  AuD.  Birds  Am.  II, 
pi.  ex.  Hclmitherus  per.  BoN.  BelminthopJmrja  per.  CA.B.  Mus.  Hein. — Is.  Jour. 
Orn.  1861,  85  (Costa  Rica).  —  B.iUiD,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  258;  Rev.  178.  —  Sclater 
&  Salvin,  Ibis,  1860,  31  (Guatemala).  —  Sclatee,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  373  (Oaxaca)  ;  Catal. 
1861,  29,  no.  180.  —  Lawkenoe,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lyo.  1861,  322  (Panama).  —  Gundlach, 
Cab.  Jour.  1861,  326  (Cuba,  very  rare).  Sylvia  tenmsscei,  Vieillot,  Eucycl.  Me'th. 
II,  1823,  452.     ?  Sijlvia  missiiriensis.  Max.  Cab.  Jour.  VI,  1858,  117. 

Sp.  Char.  Top  and  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  ash-gray  ;  rest  of  upper  parts  olive- 
green,  brightest  on  the  rump.  Beneath  dull  white,  faintly  tinged  in  places,  especially  on 
the  sides,  with  yellowish-olive.  Eyelids  and  a  stripe  over  the  eye  whitish ;  a  dusky  line 
from  the  eye  to  the  bill.  Outer  tail-feather  with  a  white  spot  along  the  inner  edge  near 
the  tip.  Female  with  the  ash  of  the  head  less  conspicuous ;  the  under  parts  more  tinged 
with  olive-yellow.     Length,  4.50 ;  wing,  2.75  ;  tail,  1.85. 

Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  North  America ;  Calais,  Me. ;  north  to  Fort  Simpson,  H.  B. 
T. ;  Mexico ;  Oaxaca  ?  Guatemala ;  Costa  Rica ;  Panama  R.  R.  Very  rare  in  Cuba. 
Veragua  (Salvin).     Chiriqni  (Lawrence). 

Autumnal  specimens  and  young  birds  are  sometimes  so  strongly  tinged 
with  greenish-yellow  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  IT.  cclata.  The 
wing  is,  however,  always  longer,  and  the  obscure  whitish  patch  on  the 
inner  edge  of  the  exterior  tail-featlier,  near  its  tip,  is  almost  always  ap- 
precialile.  In  cclata  this  edge  is  very  narro\\'ly  and  uniforndy  margined 
with  whitish. 

A  young  liird  of  the  year,  from  Fort  Simpson  (27,228),  lias  two  distinct 
greenish-white  bands  on  the  wings,  and  the  foi-ehead  and  cheeks  greenish- 
yellow.  A  corresponding  age  of  ff.  cclata  has  the  wing-bands  more  reddish- 
brown,  the  wings  shorter,  and  no  white  patch  on  the  outer  tail-feather. 

Habits.  Like  the  Nashville  Warbler  the  present  species  has  received  a 
name  inappropriate  to  one  with  so  northern  a  distribution.  It  was  first  ob- 
tained on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland  lliver  by  Wilson,  and  has  since  been 
known  as  the  Tennessee  Warbler.  But  two  specimens  were  ever  oljtained 
by  him,  and  he  regarded  it  as  a  \ery  rare  species.     He  found  them  hunting 
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nimbly  among  the  young  leaves,  and  thought  they  possessed  many  of  the  ^ 
habits  of  the  Titmice.     Their  notes  he  described  as  few  and  wealv,  and  in 
tlieir  stomaclis  lie  found,  upon  dissection,  small  green  caterpillars  and  a  few 
winged  insects. 

Mr.  Audulion  also  regarded  it  as  a  rare  species,  and  only  three  specimens 
ever  fell  within  his  observations.  These  were  obtained  in  Louisiana  and  at 
Key  "West.  "He  describes  them  as  appearing  to  be  nimble,  active  birds,  ex- 
pert catchers  of  Hies,  and  fond  of  hanging  to  the  extremities  of  branches, 
uttering  a  single  mellow  tweet  as  they  tly  from  branch  to  branch  in  search  of 
food,  or  while  on  the  wing. 

Mr.  Nuttall  appears  not  to  have  met  with  it.  Dr.  Eichardson  procured 
only  a  single  specimen  at  Cumberland  House,  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 
This  was  in  a  dense  thicket  of  small  trees,  and  was  flying  about  among  the 
lower  branches.  He  was  unable  to  discover  its  nest,  or  to  learn  anything  in 
regard  to  its  habits. 

A  little  more  light  has  since  tlien  been  given  botli  as  to  its  geographical 
distribution  and  its  mode  of  nesting.  Specimens  of  this  species  have  been 
obtained  in  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  and  Panama.  A  speci- 
men of  this  species  was  also  taken  in  Colombia,  S.  A.,  by  ]\Ir.  C.  W.  Wyatt. 
Dr.  Gundlach  mentions  it  as  occasionally  found  iu  Cuba.  j\Ir.  Drexler 
secured  specimens  of  it  at  Moose  Factory  and  at  Fort  Ceoi'ge  in  tlie  arctic 
regions.  Specimens  were  taken  Ijy  'M\.  Bernard  R.  Ross  at^Fort  Simpson. 
Mr.  Robert  Kennicott  met  with  it  on  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Winni- 
peg, June  6.  They  were  then  abundant,  and  had  already  mated.  He  again 
met  with  them  at  Fort  Resolution,  and  Mr.  Clarke  found  them  at  Fort  Eae, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Hall  in  Elaine,  Mr.  Bell  on  the  LTpper  Missouri,  and  Professor 
Baird  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ridgway  has  obtained  it  both  in  spring  and  in 
fall  in  Southern  Hlinois,  where  it  is  abundant  in  some  seasons.  It  does  not 
appear  to  occur  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Boardman  wiites  that  the  Tennessee  Warbler  is,  in  the  summer  time, 
quite  a  common  bird  in  St.  Stejihens  and  vicinity.  Its  notes,  he  adds,  re- 
semble the  lo^v,  subdued  whistle  of  the  common  Summer  YuUow-Bird. 

Mr.  Maynard  found  this  Warbler  very  common  near  Lake  Umbagog  dur- 
ing the  breeding-season.  It  was  found  in  all  the  wooded  localities  in  the 
regions  north  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  Its  song,  he  states,  resembles 
that  of  H.  rujicapilla,  the  notes  of  the  first  part  being  more  divided,  while 
the  latter  part  is  shriller. 

A  nest  of  this  Warbler  (Smith.  Coll.,  3470),  obtained  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Lake  Superior  by  Mr.  George  Barnston,  is  but  little  more  than  a  nearly  flat 
bed  of  dry,  matted  stems  of  grass,  and  is  less  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  with 
a  diameter  of  about  three  inches.  It  is  not  circular  in  shape,  and  its  width 
is  not  uniform.  Its  position  must  have  been  on  some  flat  surface,  probably 
the  ground.  The  eggs  resemble  those  of  all  the  family  in  having  a  white 
ground,  over  which  are  profusely  distributed  numerous  small  dots  and  points 
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of  a  reddisli-l)rown,  and  a  few  of  a  purplish-slate.     They  are  of  an  obloug- 
oval  shape,  and  measure  .68  by  ..50  of  an  inch. 

A  nest  from  near  Springfield,  Mass.,  obtained  by  Professor  Horsford,  the 
parent  bird  having  beeu  secured,  was  built  iu  a  low  clump  of  bushes,  just 
above  the  ground.  It  is  well  made,  woven  of  fine  hempen  fibres  of  vege- 
tables, slender  stems  of  grass,  delicate  mosses,  and  other  like  materials,  and 
very  thoroughly  lined  with  liair.  It  measures  two  and  three  fourths  inches 
in  diameter  and  two  in  lieight.  Tlie  cavity  is  two  inches  wide  aud  one  and 
three  fourths  deep.  The  eggs  measure  .60  by  .50  of  an  inch,  are  oblong- 
oval  in  shape,  their  ground-color  a  pearly  white,  marked  iu  a  coroua,  about 
the  larger  end,  with  browu  and  purjjlish-ljrown  .spots. 


Gems   PARULA,   Bon.\p. 

Chloris,  BciiE,  Isis,  1826,  !)72  (not  of  Mochring,  17.')2).     (Ty|)e,  Parus  amcricanus.) 
Si/lvicula,  SWAIN.SON,  Zool.  Jouru.   Ill,  .Tuly,  1827,  169.     (Not  of  Ilunipliify,  Mus.  Calon- 

nianum,  1797,'60  ;  genus  of  land  molhisks.)     (Same  type.) 
Parula,  Bonap.  Geog.  &  Comp.  List,  1838.     (Same  type.) 
Compsothlypis,  Cabanis,  Mns.  Hein.  1850,  1851,  20.     (Same  type.  1 

Gen.  Char.  In  the  species  of  this  genus  the  bill  is  conical  and  acute ;  the  cuhnen 
very  gently  curved  from  the  base ;  the  commissure  slightly  concave.  The  notch  when 
visible  is  further  from  the  tip  than  in  Dendrnica,  but  usually  is  either  obsolete  or  entirely 
wanting.  Bristles  weak.  The  tarsi  are  longer  than  the  middle  toe.  The  tail  is  nearly 
even,  and  considerably  shorter  than  the  wing.  Color,  blue  above,  with  a  triangular  patch 
of  green  on  the  back ;  anterior  lower  parts  yellow. 

Two  species  —  one  with  three  varieties  —  of  this  genus,  as  lately  restricted, 
are  known  in  America,  only  one,  however,  has  as  yet  been  detected  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.     They  may  be  distinguished  as  follows  :  — 

P.  americana.     Eyelids  white.     Yellow  beneath  restricted  to  anterior  half. 

Two  white  bands  on  wing;  a  dusky  collar  across  the jugulum.    Hah.   East- 
ern  Province   of  United    States,  south   to   (Guatemala ;    Bahamas ;    Cuba ; 
Jamaica ;  St.  Croix ;  St.  Thomas. 
P.  pitiayumi.     Eyelids  dusky.     Yellow  beneath,  extending  back  along  sides  to 
the  crissum. 

Tioo  white  hands  on  iviny. 

Above  plumlieons-lilue;  lores  and  eyelids  deep  black.  Abdomen  wholly 
yellow.  Wing,  2.20  ;  tail,  1.7.5.  Hah.  South  America  from  Bogota  to 
Paraguay       ..........  var.  j>  i  tiay  n  mi.' 

Above  ashy-blue ;  lores  and  eyelids  scarcely  darker.  Abdomen  wholly 
white.  Wing,  2.3.5 ;  tail,  2.05.  Hah.  Tres  Marias  Lslands,  Western  Mex- 
ico        ...........  var.  insular  is. '^ 


1  Sylvia  pitiayumi,  Vif.ill.  Nouv.  Diet.  II,  1816,  276.     Parula  pit.  Sclat.  Catal.  26,  no. 
165.  —  Baiud,  Rev.  Am.  Birds,  I,  1865,  170. 
^  Part'la  iivndnris,  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  X,  Feb.  1871. 
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Only  a  trace  of  white  on  wings,  or  none  at  all 
Above  indigo-blue.     Wing,  2.10 ;  tail,  1.70.     Hab.   Costa  Rica  and  Gua- 
temala      var.  inornata .' 

CompsotUypis  guthimlis,  Cab.vxis  {Panda  gvi.,  Baiep,  Rev.  Am.  B.),  and 

Conirostrum  mpcreiliosum,  H.vrtlal'B  (Prirula 
superciliosa,  Baikd,  Eev.),  liave  been  referred 
by  later  systematists  to  this  genus ;  but  they 
are  much  more  closely  related  to  Conirostrum, 
—  a  genus  usually  assigned  to  the  Cwrcbidw. 
The  "  P."  gutturaUs  is  confined  to  Costa  Eica ; 
but  "  P."  superciliosa  is  a  species  of  tlie 
table-lands  of  Mexico,  and  likely  to  be  de- 
I'aruia  americana.  Bonap.  tectcd  iu  Arizoua  or  Xcw  Mcxico.     The  char- 

acters of  this  species  are  as  follows :  — 

Conirostrum  supereiliosum,  H.irtl.  R.  Z.  1844,  21.').  Whole  dorsal  region,  including 
rump,  olive-green ;  rest  of  upper  parts  ashy.  Anterior  half  beneath  yellow,  with  a  cres- 
centic  bar  of  chestnut-brown  across  the  jugulura ;  posterior  lower  parts  white,  ashy  later- 
ally.    A  conspicuous  superciliary  stripe  of  white.     Wing,  2.60 ;  tail,  2.10. 

Pamla  americana,  Buxap. 

BLUE  YELLOW-BACKED  WAHBLEB. 

Parus  americaniLS,  Lin.v.  Syst.  Nat.  Kith  cJ.  1,  175S,  li)o.  Motacilla  am.  Gmelin.  Sylvia 
am.  Lath.,  Aud.  Sylvicola  am.  EiCH.,  Ato. — Jones,  Nat.  hi  Bermuda,  1839,  59. 
Panda  am.  BoN.  List  Birds  N.  Am.  1838.  —  GossE,  Birds  Jam.  1817,  151  (Jamaica). — 
Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  238  ;  Kev.  169.  —  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  202  (Xalapa).  — 
Ib.  Ibis,  1859,  10  (Guatemala).  —  In.  Catal.  1861,  26,  163.  —  Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  143 
(Santa  Cruz  ;  winter).  —  Cassin,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  1860,  376  (St.  Thoma-s).  —  Gundlacii, 
Cab.  Jour.  1861,  326  (Cuba  ;  very  common).  CompsolMypis  am.  Cab.  Mus.  Hein. 
1850,  20.  —  1b.  Joui'.  Ill,  1855,  476  (Cuba).  Fitxdula  ludovicitma,  BuissoN.  J/wto- 
cilla  lud.  Gm.  Motacilla  cqiies,  BoDD.  Sylvia  torquala,  ViElLL.  Thryothoriui  t<trq. 
Stephens.     Sylvia  pusUla,  Wils.     Sylvicola  pus.  Swains. 

Figures  :  AuD.  Om.  Biog.  I,  pi.  xv.  — 1b.  Birds  Am.  II,  pi.  xci.  — Vieill.  Ois.  Am.  II, 
pi.  xcix.  — WiL.';.  .4m.  Orn.  IV,  pi.  xxviii.  — BuFFON,  pi.  enl.  dccxxxi,  fig.  1  ;  dccix, 
fig.  1. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  blue,  the  middle  of  the  back  with  a  patch  of  yellowish-green.  Be- 
neath yellow  anteriorly,  white  behind.  A  reddish-brown  tinge  across  the  breast.  Lores 
and  space  round  the  eye  dusky ;  a  small  white  spot  on  either  eyelid ;  sides  of  head  and 
neck  like  the  crown.  Two  conspicuous  white  bands  on  the  wings.  Outer  two  tail-feath- 
ers with  a  conspicuous  spot  of  white.  Female  similar,  with  less  brown  on  the  breast. 
Length,  4.7-5  ;  wing,  2.34;  tail,  1.90.    Nest  of  long  moss. 

Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States,  north  to  the  Lakes  ("  Greenland  "),  west  to 
the  Missouri  Valley ;  in  winter,  south  to  Guatemala  (not  .seen  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico). 
West  Indies;  Bahamas;  Cuba;  Jamaica;  St.  Croix;  St.  Thomas;  Jalapa,  Guiitemala 
(Sclater)  ;  Orizaba,  winter  (Sumichrast)  ;  Yucatan  (Lawrence)  ;  Porto  Rico  aud  Inagiia 
(Bryant). 

1  Panda  inornata,  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Birds,  I,  1865,  171. 
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.Viituiiinal  males  are  browner  on  the  chin,  yellower  on  the  throat  and 
juguluiu.     Head  tinged  with  gi-eenish  ;  secondaries  edged  with  greenish-yel- 
low.    Autumnal  females  are  liglit  green-  _  ._  ^ 
ish-oUve  above,  dirty-white  beneath.                                  '    "^"^^^^PJP^ 
In  very  brightly  colored  spring  males,         "n;;^    '         .^^^S^/-~ 
there  is  frequently  (as  in  58,335,  Phila-      _     ^    j^l^^^im)   '^^ 
delphia)    a   well-defined,   broad   blackish      -— ^^'I'^j^l^^^^^ ■  ^'^^^'" ' 
band  across  the  jugulum,  anterior  to  an      S^^<^^^^^^a^^»    '  ^'^    '' 
equally  distinct  and  rather  broader  one      -(-2  '^S^^^'^^,,  \^^b'''  ~^^^ 
across  the  breast,  of  a  brown  tint,  spotted      ^^^^:   -  ;  -""Tgng jT^l    *^* 
with    black,   while   the    sides    are    much           "      "-^^^^^^^!it^^=^.   , 
spotted  with   chestnut-brown  ;  the    blue                       "    °  '^'n<^cana. 
above   is  very   pure,   and  the  green   patch   on   the  back  very  sharj^ly  de- 
fined. 

Habits.  The  Blue  Yellow-Back  is  one  of  our  most  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive Warblers.  Nowhere  very  abundant,  it  has  a  well-marked  and  restricted 
area  within  which  it  is  sparingly  distributed.  It  is  found  from  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  Canada  southward.  In  its  winter 
migrations  it  visits  the  West  Indies,  the  Bahamas,  and  Central  and  South 
America.  Halifax  on  the  east,  and  Platte  River  on  the  west,  appear  to  be 
the  northern  limit  of  its  distribution.  Dr.  Woodhouse  met  with  it  in  the 
Indian  Territory  during  tlie  breeding-season.  Mr.  Alfred  Newton  found  this 
species,  apparently  only  a  winter  visitant,  in  the  island  of  St.  Croix.  Most 
of  the  birds  left  about  the  middle  of  March,  though  a  few  remained  until 
early  in  May. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  species  was  taken  at  South  Greenland  in 
1857. 

This  Warbler  has  been  fouml  breeding  as  far  to  the  south  as  Tuckertown, 
X.  J.,  by  .Mr.  \\.  S.  Wood ;  and  at  Cape  May,  in  the  same  State,  by  JMr. 
John  Krider.  At  Washington,  iJr.  Coues  found  it  only  a  spring  and  autumn 
visitant,  exceedingly  abundant  from  April  25  to  ]May  15.  Possibly  a 
few  remained  to  breed,  as  lie  met  with  them  in  the  first  week  of  August. 
In  tlie  fall  they  were  again  abundant  from  August  25  to  the  second  week  in 
October.  He  found  them  inhabiting  exclusively  high  open  woods,  and 
usually  seen  in  tlie  tops  of  the  trees,  or  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
in  the  tufts  of  leaves  and  blossoms. 

Even  where  most  common  it  is  not  an  abundant  species,  and  is  to  be  found 
only  in  certain  localities,  somewhat  open  and  swampy  thickets,  usually  not 
of  gi-eat  extent,  and  prefei's  those  well  covered  with  the  long  gray  lichens 
known  as  Spanish  moss.  In  such  localities  only,  so  far  as  I  know,  do  they 
breed. 

This  Warbler  has  also  been  ascertained  to  breed  in  Southern  Illinois,  where 
Mr.  Piidgway  found  it  in  July,  engaged  in  feeding  fully  fledged  young  birds. 
It  is  there  most  common  in  spring  and  fall. 
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A  true  Warbler  in  most  of  its  attributes,  this  bird  has  many  of  the  habits  of 
Titmice.  Lilce  tliese  it  frecjueuts  tlie  tops  of  the  taller  trees,  feediug  on  the 
small  winged  insects  and  caterpillars  that  abound  among  the  young  leaves 
and  lilossoms.  It  has  no  song,  properly  so  called,  its  notes  are  feeble  and 
few,  and  can  be  heard  only  a  short  distance. 

The  song  of  this  species  is  said  by  j\Ir.  Trippe,  of  Orange,  N.  Y.,  to 
be  a  somewhat  sharp  and  lisping,  yet  (piite  varied  and  pleasing,  series  of 
notes. 

Mr.  Audubon  speaks  of  this  species  as  breeding  in  Louisiana,  liut  his 
description  of  the  nest  differs  so  entirely  from  such  as  are  met  wdth  in  Mas- 
sachusetts as  to  suggest  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  identification. 
He  describes  them  as  flitting  over  damp  places,  the  edges  of  ponds  and 
streams,  and  pursuing  their  prey  with  great  activity.  They  resort  to  the 
woods  as  soon  as  the  foliage  appears  on  the  I'orest  trees,  and  glean  among  the 
leaves  for  the  smaller  winged  insects. 

The  nests  of  this  Warbler,  so  far  as  has  fallen  under  my  observation,  have 
always  been  made  of  long  gray  lichens  still  attached  to  the  trees  on  wiiii-li 
tiiey  grow.  With  great  skill  do  these  tiny  architects  gather  up,  fasten 
together,  and  interweave,  one  with  the  other,  the  hanging  ends  and  longer 
branches.  By  an  elaborate  intertwining  of  these  long  fibres  they  form  tlie 
principal  part,  sometimes  the  whole,  of  their  nests.  These  structures  ai-e  at 
once  simple,  beautiful,  ingenious,  aud  skilfully  wrought.  When  first  made, 
they  are  somewhat  rude  and  unfinished,  but  as  their  family  are  gathered, 
the  eggs  deposited,  incubated,  and  hatched,  a  change  has  been  going  on.  Lit- 
tle by  little  has  the  male  bird  l)usied  himself,  wdien  not  procuring  food  for 
his  mate,  in  improving,  strengtliening,  and  enlarging  the  nest.  These  same 
acts  of  improvement  upon  the  original  nests  are  noticed  with  Ilumming- 
Birds,  Vireos,  and  a  few  other  birds. 

The  nests  are  sometimes  constructed  on  the  sides  of  trunks  of  trees,  when 
covered  with  the  long  gray  lichens,  but  are  uKire  frei[uently  found  hanging 
from  branches  usually  not  more  than  six  or  eight  feet  from  tlie  ground. 
Thus  surrounded  by  long  hanging  mosses  in  clumps  not  distinguishable  from 
the  nests  themselves,  they  would  not  be  readily  recognized  were  it  not  that 
those  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  bird  may  be  readily  guided  to  tlie  spot 
by  the  artless  movements  of  the  unsuspecting  piarents. 

These  birds  are  confiding,  easily  approached,  and  rarely  exhibit  any  signs  of 
alarm.  Even  when  their  nest  is  disturbed  they  make  but  little  complaint,  and 
do  not  manifest  any  very  great  signs  of  emotion.  When  built  against  a  trunk 
these  nests  consist  only  of  an  interweaving  of  the  moss  above  and  below  a 
very  small  opening,  within  which  a  small  cup-shaped  flooring  has  been  made 
of  the  same  material,  and  usually  cannot  be  removed  ^^•itllOut  destroying  all 
semblance  of  a  nest.  When  pensile  they  are  imperfectly  circular  in  shape, 
with  an  entrance  on  one  side,  and  rarely  with  any  lining.  Occasionally  they 
are  models  of  synnnetry  and  beauty. 
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The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  have  a  clear  white  ground,  and  are  spar- 
ingly spotted  with  markings  of  reddish-brown,  slate,  purple,  and  lilac.  In 
some  the  fii'st  predominate,  in  others  the  last  three  shades  are  more  abundant, 
and  usually  form  a  confluent  ring  around  the  larger  end.  They  measure  i'roui 
.62  to  .6.")  of  an  inch  in  leimth,  and  from  .49  to  .50  in  breadth. 


Sectio.v  sylvicole/e. 

Tliis  section  lias  been  already  characterized  as  having  a  distinctly  notched 
bill,  well  provided  with  bristles.  Of  the  two  geuei-a  one,  Perissoglossa,  has 
the  bill  slender,  acute,  something  like  Helminthophaga,  and  with  the  tongue 
lengthene<l  and  much  lacerated  at  end ;  the  other,  Dcndroica,  with  less  acute 
biU  and  tongue  shorter,  merely  notched  at  tip,  and  a  little  fri  iiged  only. 


Genus   PERISSOGLOSSA,   P.-vird. 

Perissoglossa,  B.\ikd,  Rev.  Am.  Birds,  1864,  181.     (Type,  MotaciUa.  tifirmri,  Gm.) 

Gen.  Char.  Form  of  Dendroica,  but  bill  slender,  acute,  with  very  obsolete  notch;  the 
commissure  gently  arched  or  curved  from  the  base  ; 
the  gonys  also  straight,  or  even  slightly  concave. 
Tongue  lengthened,  narrow,  deeply  bifid  (for  one 
third),  and  deeply  lacerated  or  fringed  externally 
at  the  end ;  the  edge  along  the  median  portion  folded 
over  on  the  upper  surface,  but  not  adherent. 

The  curvature  of  the  bill  in  Perissoglossa 
tigrina  is  quite  peculiar  among  the  Sijlvi- 
coluhe  with  notched  bills.  Some  Helniin- 
thophagas  (without  notch)  approximate  this  Perissogh.-.s,,  n^rUa,  Daird. 

character,  though  in  none,  excepting  H.  hachmani,  is  it  in  ecjual  amount,  — 
all  the  others  having  the  gonys  very  slightly  convex,  instead  of  struiglit,  or 
even  sUglitly  concave. 

It  is  most  probal)le  that  the  Hdinaia  carbonata  of  Audubon  belongs  here, 
as  it  appears  very  closely  allied  to  the  type  of  this  genus.  The  two  species 
may  be  distinguished  as  follows  :  — 

Co.MMOK  Ch.\r.\cters.  Male.  Top  of  head  black.  Above  olive,  becoming  yel- 
lowish on  rump.  Head,  neck,  and  lower  parts  bright  yellow,  becoming  whitish 
posteriorly.  Dorsal  feathers  with  black  centres ;  breast  and  sides  streaked  with 
black.     A  Ijlack  streak  through  the  eye. 

P.  tigrina.     Large  white  patches  on  inner  webs  of  tail-feathers. 

Sides  of  head  and  middle  of  throat  tinged  with  chestnut.  One  large 
white  patch  on  wing,  covering  both  rows  of  coverts.  Outer  web  of 
lateral  tail-feather  blackish. 
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P.  carbonata.     No  white  patches  on  lail-feaihers. 

Ko  ohestuut  about  head.     Two  bands  on  the  wing,  the  anterior  one 
white,  the  posterior  yellow.     Outer  web  of  lateral  tail-feather  whitish. 


Perissoglossa  tigrina,  JLviitu.  ^ 

CAPE  MAY  WAEBLEK.  7 

Motitcilla  ticjrhui,  Gmrlin,  Syii.  Nat.  I,  17SS,  985.  Sijlvia  tig.  L.VfH.  Dendroicatig.  B.\ikd, 
Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  286.  —  Solater,  Catal.  1861,  33,  no.  198;  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  71 
(.Jamaic-a,  April).  — March,  Pr.  An.  Sc.  1863,  293  (Jamaica  ;  breeds).  —  A.  &  E.  New- 
ton, Ibis,  185!),  144  (St.  Croix.  Notes  on  anatomy  of  tongue).  —  Gundlaoh,  Cab. 
Jour.  1861,  326  (Cuba  ;  not  rare).  —  Samuels,  240.  Perissoglossa  tigrina,  B.\ikd,  Rev. 
Am.  Birds,  1864,  181.  Sylvia  inaritima,  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  VI,  1812,  99,  pi.  liv, 
fig.  3.  ^  Bon.  ;  Nutt.  ;  Aim.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  pi.  cccc.xiv.  —  D'Orb.  La  Sagra's  Cub. 
1840,  70,  pi.  .\.  Sylvicola  mar.  Jard.,  Bon.,  Aud.  Birds  Am.  II,  pi.  Ixxxv.  Ccrthi- 
ola  mar.  GossE,  Birds  Jam.  1847,  81.  —  Ib.  Illust.  Jihimamphus  nuir.  C'.a.b.  Join-. 
Ill,  1855,  474  (Cuba.) 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  very  acute,  conical,  and  decidedh'  curved.  Bill  and  feet  Mack.  Upper 
part  of  head  dull  black,  some  of  the  feathers  i'aintly  margined  witli  light  yellowish-brown. 
Collar  scarcely  meeting  behind  ;  rump  and  under  parts  generally  rich  yellow.  Throat,  fore- 
part of  breast,  and  sides,  streaked  with  black.  Abdomen  and  lower  tail-coverts  pale  yel- 
low, brighter  about  the  vent.  Ear-coverts  light  reddish-chestnut.  Back  part  ef  a  yellow 
line  from  nostrils  over  the  eye  of  this  same  color  ;  chin  and  throat  tinged  also  with  it.  A 
black  line  from  commissure  through  the  eye,  and  running  into  the  chestnut  of  tlie  ear- 
coverts.  Back,  shoulder,  edges  of  the  wing  and  tail,  j-ollowish-olive ;  the  former  spotted 
with  dusky.  One  row  of  small  eovei'ts,  and  outer  bases  of  the  secondary  coverts,  form  a 
large  patch  of  white,  tinged  with  pale  yellow.  Tertials  rather  broadly  edged  with  brown- 
ish-white. Quills  and  tail  dark  brown,  the  three  outer  feathers  of  the  latter  largely  marked 
with  white  on  the  inner  web ;  edge  of  the  outer  web  of  the  outer  feathers  white,  more 
perceptible  towards  the  base.     Length,  5.25  ;  wing,  2.84;  tail,  2.15. 

Female.  Above  olivaceous-ash,  most  yellowish  on  rump ;  no  black  nor  chestnut  on 
head.  Wing-coverts  inconspicuously  edged  with  whitish.  Tail-spots  very  inconspicuous. 
Beneath  dull  white  tinged  with  yellowish  on  the  breast,  and  streaked  as  in  the  male, 
but  witli  dusky  grayish  instead  of  black. 

Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States,  north  to  Lake  Wimiipeg  and  Moo.se  Factory  ; 
all  the  West  Indies  to  St.  Croix.  Breeds  in  Jamaica.  Not  recorded  from  Mexico  or  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  chestnut  about  the  liead  in  adult  males  varies  in  amount  witli  the 
individual ;  sometimes  (as  in  20,633,  May,  Moose  Factory,  Hudson's  Bay  Ter- 
ritory) there  is  an  oblong  spot  of  chestnut  in  the  middle  of  the  crown,  Ijut 
generally  this  is  absent.  Very  frequently  the  chestnut  tinges  the  throat.  All 
variations  in  these  respects  appear,  however,  to  be  individual,  and  not  de- 
pendent at  all  on  locality.  West  Indian  specimens  appear  to  be  absolutely 
identical  with  those  from  Nortli  America. 

Autumnal  specimens  are  browner,  the  chestnut  markings  much  obscured. 

Habits.  This  somewhat  rare  species,  so  far  as  its  liistory  and  distribution 
are  known  with  certainty,  is  migratory  in  the  principal  i>ortions  of  the  United 
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States,  in  the  spring  and  fall  passing  to  the  north  of  tlie  42d  parallel  to 
breed.  The  hrst  specimen  was  obtained  near  the  extreme  southern  point  of 
New  Jersey  by  George  Ord,  in  ISll,  and  described  and  figured  liy  Wilson. 
From  tliis  accidental  circumstance  it  derives  its  inapproi)riate  name  of  (_'ape 
]May  Warbler.  Wilson  never  met  with  a  second  specimen,  and  Mr.  Nuttall 
was  wholly  unaccpiainted  with  it.  ^Ir.  Audubon  al.so  never  met  with  a  speci- 
men in  all  his  wanderings,  and  was  able  to  add  nothing  to  its  history.  Those 
figured  by  him  were  procured  by  Mr.  Edward  Harris,  near  Philadelphia, 
through  which  region  these  birds  appear  to  pass  rapidly  in  their  northern 
migrations. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  obtained  a  .specimen  near  Springfield,  Mass.,  May  15, 
1863,  and  specimens  have  also  been  procured  at  East  Windsor  Hill,  Conn., 
by  Dr.  Wood.  It  was  not  met  with  in  Western  Maine  by  Mr.  Verrill,  hut  in 
Eastern  IMaine  and  in  Xew  Brunswick  Mv.  Boardman  has  found  it  a  not  un- 
common summer  visitant,  tliough  of  irregular  frequency.  He  lias  no  doubt 
tliat  tliey  remain  there  to  breed.  They  reach  Calais  as  early  as  the  second 
week  in  ]May,  or  as  early  as  their  appearance  usually  in  the  neigliliorhood  of 
I'hiladeljDliia  has  been  noticed.  Mr.  Kumlien  has  also  obtained  specimens 
from  year  to  year,  aliout  the  middle  of  May,  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  where 
they  do  not  remain  to  breed,  and  Mr.  Eidgway  lias  taken  them  in  the 
beginning  of  May  in  Southern  Illinois. 

It  is  also  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Cuba ;  was  met  l^y  the  Newtons  as 
a  migrant  in  St.  Croix,  and  is  not  only  one  of  the  Ijirils  of  Jamaica,  but  is 
resident  and  breeds  in  the  highlands  of  that  island.  It  is  not  known  to 
occur  in  Central  America,  ]\Iexico,  or  west  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  Speci- 
mens were  procured  at  Moose  Factory  about  May  28. 

Its  nests  and  eggs  have  not  been,  witli  certainty,  obtained  in  the  United 
States,  though  an  egg  obtained  in  Co^•entry,  Vt.,  in  18l:iG,  and  attributed  at 
the  time  to  tins  bird,  closely  resembles  its  identified  eggs  from  Jamaica. 
Specimens  of  the  bird,  as  well  as  its  nests  and  eggs,  have  also  been  received 
from  St.  Domingo  by  Mr.  Turnbull  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  summer  of 
1871  a  nest  of  this  species  was  found  by  ilr.  H.  B.  Bailey  on  the  Richard- 
son Lakes,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  Maine.  The  nest  was  in  a 
low  spruce-tree,  less  than  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  when  found  con- 
tained only  a  single  egg.  Unfortunately  it  was  left  until  more  eggs  were 
deposited,  and  in  the  mean  while  the  tree  was  cut,  and  the  nest  and  eggs  were 
destroyed. 

Mr.  W.  T.  March  of  Jamaica,  in  his  notes  on  the  liirds  of  that  island, 
states  that  this  species  may  always  be  found,  in  its  various  changes  ol'  plu- 
mage, about  the  mangrove  swamps  and  river-banks.  During  the  sununer 
months  it  was  connnon  about  Healthshire  and  Great  Salt  Pond,  and  at  other 
times  very  generally  distributed  over  the  island.  He  also  met  with  several 
specimens  of  its  nests  and  eggs,  hut  their  position  was  not  stated.  The  nests 
had  apparently  been  taken  from  a  bush  or  tree,  were  three  and  one  fourth 
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inches  in  diameter  by  two  and  one  haK  in  height,  with  cavities  unusually- 
large  and  deep  for  the  size  of  the  nests.  They  were  wrought  almost  entirely 
of  long  strips  of  thin  flexible  bark,  strongly  and  hrnily  interwoven.  The 
outer  portions  consisted  of  coarser  and  longer  strijis,  the  iunur  Ijcing  much 
finer  and  more  delicate.  Witli  the  outer  portions  were  also  interwoven  bits 
of  mosses,  hcheus,  and  the  outer  bark  of  deciduous  trees.  The  entire  fabric 
was  a  remarkable  one. 

The  eggs  measure  .70  by  .55  of  an  inch,  have  a  pinkish-white  ground, 
blotched  with  purple  and  brown  of  various  shades  and  tints.  They  are  dis- 
posed chiefly  about  the  lavgev  end,  usually  in  a  ring.  The  eggs  are  oval  in 
shape  and  slightly  pointed  at  one  end. 


Perissoglossa  carbonata,   ISaird. 

CARBONATED  WARBLER. 

Sylvia  carbonata,  Arn.  Orn.  TSiog.  I,  1S31,  308,  \>\.  Ix  ^K('nt^u:ky).  —  Nittt.  ndinnla 
carbonata,  AuD.  Syii.  —  Id.  Riicls  Am.  II,  1841,  9;'),  jjI,  ci.\.  Dcndroica  mrhonata, 
Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  287  ;  Kev.  Am.  Birds,  207. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  brownish-lilack  above,  light  blue  beneath.  Iris  hazel.  Feet  light  flesh- 
color.  Upper  part  of  the  head  black.  Forepart  of  the  back,  lesser  wing-covert.s,  and 
sides  dusky,  spotted  with  black.  Lower  back  dull  yellowish-green,  as  is  the  tail,  of 
which  the  outer  web  of  the  outer  feather  is  whitish.  Tip  of  the  second  row  of  coverts 
white,  of  the  first  row  yellow  ;  quills  dusky,  their  outer  webs  tinged  with  yellow.  A  line 
from  the  lore  over  the  eye  ;  sides  of  the  neck  and  the  throat  bright  yellow.  A  dusky  line 
behind  the  eye.  The  rest  of  the  under  parts  dull  yellow,  excepting  the  sides.  Length,  4. 75 
inches ;  bill  above,  4.42  ;  tarsus,  .75.     (Audubon). 

Hab.     Kentucky. 

This  species  continues  to  be  known  only  by  the  descrijition  and  figure  of 
Audubon. 

Judging  from  the  description,  this  species  is  closely  related  to  P.  tigrina, 
but  seems  to  be  distinct  in  the  pure  black  of  the  top  of  the  liead,  the  absence 
of  orange-brown  on  the  cheeks,  the  white  of  the  wing  being  on  the  middle 
coverts  instead  of  the  greater,  and  tlie  tail-feathers  being  yellowish-green ; 
the  outer  web  of  outer  feather  white,  instead  of  a  large  spot  on  tlie  inner 
web,  etc.     The  back  ajjpears  more  distinctly  streaked. 

Habits.  Two  specimens  of  this  Warbler,  obtained  near  Henderson,  Ky., 
May,  1811,  by  INIr.  Audubon,  are  all  its  claim  to  be  recognized  as  a  good 
species.  None  have  since  been  seen.  These  birds  are  described  as  having 
been  busily  engaged  in  collecting  insects  among  the  branches  of  a  dogwood 
tree.  Their  motions  were  like  those  of  other  AVarblers.  This  is  all  we  as 
yet  know  as  to  the  history  of  this  species,  and  its  claims  to  be  regarded  as 
a  good  and  distinct  species  are  involved  in  doubt. 
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Dendroica  coronata. 


Gem.s   dendroica,   Cray. 

Si/lvkula,  Gr-AY,  Gunora  Birds,  2d  ed.  1841,  32.     (Not  of  Humplucys  nor  Swaiuson.) 
Dcndroim,  Gray,  Genera  Birds,  Appendi.x,  1842,  8. 

Rhimaviphus,  Haktlauii,  Rev.  Zool.  1845,  342.     (Not  of  Kalincsque,  Am.  Monthly  Mag. 
1818,  and  Jour,  de  Phys.  1819.) 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  conical,  attenuated,  dopre.9sefl  at  the  base,  where  it  is,  however,  scarcely 
broader  than  high,  compressed  from  the  mid- 
dle. Culmen  straight  for  the  basal  half,  then 
rather  rapidly  cnrving,  the  lower  edge  of  up- 
per mandible  also  concave.  Gonys  slightly 
convex  and  ascending.  A  distinct  notch  near 
the  end  of  the  bill.  Bristles,  though  short, 
generally  quite  distinct  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 
Tarsi  long ;  decidedly  longer  than  middle 
toe,  which  is  longer  than  the  hinder  one ; 
the  claws  rather  small  and  much  curved ; 
the  hind  claw  nearly  as  long  as  its  digit. 
The  wings  long  and  pointed ;  the  second  quill 
usually  a  very  little  longer  than  the  first.     The  tail  slightly  rounded  and  eraarginate. 

Colors.  Tail  always  with  a  white  or  yellow  spot;  its  ground-color  never  clear  olive- 
green.     In  D.  (estiva  edged  internally  with  yellow. 

Eggs  usually  with  a  white  or  a  bluish-white  ground,  marked  with  purplish-brown  and 
obscure  lilac ;  in  some,  mingled  with  varying  shades  of  sienna-brown.  Nest,  so  far  as 
known,  in  bushes  and  trees,  except  D.  pahnamm,  which  is  on  tlie  ground. 

The  genvis  Dcndroim  is  one  of  the  mo.st  extensive  as  to  species  of  any  in 
North  America,  and  scarcely  admits  of  any  subdivision.  There  is  a  little  vari- 
ation in  the  bill,  wings,  etc.,  tlie  chief  peculiarities  being  in  D.  casta nca  and 
pennsylvanica,  in  wliich  the  liill  is  broader,  and  more  depressed,  with  longer 
bristles  ;  in  D.  striata,  where  tlie  bill  is  narrow  witli  scarcely  any  bristles ;  and 
in  D.  palmamm  and  kirtlandi,  where  the  wings  are  very  short,  scarcely 
^  longer  than  the  tail.    D.  palmarum  has 

the  tarsus  unusually  long.  The  colors 
in  all  are  strongly  marked,  and  the  spe- 
cies are  among  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  belonging  to  our  fauna,  and  are  the 
most  conspicuous  for  their  numbers  and 
in  their  migrations. 

The  difference  in  manners  between 
certain  members  of  this  genus  is  re- 
markable ;  thus,  the  D.  palmarum  is 
very  terrestrial  in  its  habits,  walking 
upon  the  ground  ■with  tlie  ease  and 
grace  of  a  Titlark  {Anthus),  and,  like 
these  birds,  it  has  a  wagging  motion 
of   the  tail.      (_)n  the  other  hand,  the  Dendroica  dominica  is  as   much   a 
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Creeper  as  is  tlie  Mniotilta  varia;  creeping  not  only  along  the  branches,  Imt 
the  cornices  and  lattices  of  buildings,  with  the  facility  of  a  Nuthatcli  {Sit/a). 
Both  tliese  species,  liowever,  may  otten  be  seen  hoppiug  among  the  foliage 
of  tlie  trees,  now  and  then  snapping  an  insect  on  the  wing,  in  the  manner 
of  others  of  the  family. 

Species  and  Varieties. 
Inner  webs  of  tail-feathers  with  a  large  patch,  or  broad  edge,  of  yellow      .         Group  A. 
Inner  webs  of  tail-feathers  with  a  large  patch,  or  broad  edge,  of  white. 

Wings  with  conspicuous  white  markings Group  B. 

Wings  without  conspicuous  white  markings'    ......     Group  C. 


Group  A. —  Golden  Warblers. 

Rump  and  crissum  without  rufous  markings Series  I. 

Rump  and  crissum  with  rufous  markings Series  II. 

Series  I. 
Prevailing  color  rich  yellow,  .shaded  on  upper  parts  with  olive-green.  ^  with 
streaks  of  chestnut  across  the  breast  and  along  the  sides,  and  with  or  without 
a  greater  or  less  tinge  of  the  same  on  the  crown.  9  with  the  streaks  beneath 
obsolete  or  entirely  wanting;  no  rufous  on  crown.  Jiiv.  paler  and  duller  than 
the  9 ,  sometimes  quite  ashy. 

A.  Tarsus  less  than  .65  of  an  inch.     Outer  webs  of  tail-feathers  with  yellow  pre- 
dominating. 

1.  D.  eestiva.  Crown  generally  pure  yellow,  sometimes  with  only  a 
tinge  of  rufous;  lower  webs  of  wing-coverts  and  tertials  pure  yellow  ; 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  much  mixed  with  the  same.  Wing- 
formula,"  1  =  2,  3  ;  wing,  2.G0  ;  tail,  2.0.5 ;  bill,  from  nostril,  ..30  ;  tarsus, 

G2.  ITab.  Entire  continent  of  North  America;  in  winter  south  to 
Bogota  and  Cayenne;  Trinidad  (only  locality  in  West  Indies). 

B.  Tarsus  not  less  than  .70  of  an  inch.     Outer  webs  of  tail-feathers  witli  dusky 
predominating. 

a.  Crown  without  any  rufous,  or  with  only  a  tinge. 

2.  D.  petechia.  A'ajje  olive-green  (except  in  juc.)  ;  sides  streaked  (ex- 
cept in  jnv.).  Crown  greenish,  sometimes  tinged  with  orange-rufous 
anteriorly ;  lower  webs  of  wing-coverts,  etc.,  not  pure  yellow,  .and  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts  without  any  admixture  of  yellow.  II((b.  West 
Indies  (except  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad) ;  not  on  the  Continent. 

Lower  part  of  throat  streaked ;  outer  webs  of  wing-covcrts 
hardly  appreciably  different  from  the  general  surface.  Above 
golden  yellowish-olive;  crown  generally  without  a  trace  of  rufous. 
Wing-formula,  2  =  3,  4,  1,  5;  wing.  2.55;  tail,  2.10;  bill,  ..30; 
tarsus,  .80.     Ilab.     Cuba  and  the  Bahamas       .         .        var.  gnndlachi.' 

Lower  part  of  throat  not  streaked ;  outer  webs  of  wing-coverts 
decidedly  yellowish,  and  quite  different  from  the  general  surface. 
Above  greenish  yellow-olive  ;  crown  almost  always  strongly  tinged 

1  Or  if  with  white  markings,  the  prevailing  color  yellow,  as  in  D.  pinus,  in  wliioli  only  tin- 
adult  $  has  the  wing-bauds  ashy-white. 

'^  The  wing-fomiula,  though  varying  among  individuals,  is  nevertheless  in  a  measure  chanu- 
teristic.     An  average  specimen  is  in  each  case  chosen. 

'  D.  gundlachi,  Baiisu,  Review  Am.  B.  I,  1865,  197. 
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with  rufous.      Wing-lbrmula,  4,  3,   2,  5,    1,  6;    wing,   2.70;    tail, 

2.25;  bill,  .35  ;  tarsus,  .79.     Ilab.    Jamaica  and  Hayti ?      \a.\:petecliia} 

c.  Whole  throat   sometimes  streaked;    back  also  sometimes  with 

streaks  of  dark  castaneous;  green  above  lighter  tlian  in  var.  jyetechia, 

the  rump  sometimes  tinged  with  yellow.     Wing-formula,  2,  3,  and 

4  equal,  5=1;  wing,  2.50  ;  tail,  2.00  ;  bill,  .34  ;  tarsus,  .78.     Hah. 

Porto  Rico,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  Bartholomew. 

var.  rufic'ijyilla.' 

3.  D.  aureola.^  Nape  alivays  ashy ;  sides  never  streaked.  Abdomen,  anal 
region,  and  axillars  nearly  white ;  forehead  and  crown  strongly  tinged 
with  rufous;  nape  dark  ashy.  Wing-formula,  2,  3,  and  4  equal,  5,  1  ^  6; 
wing,  2.55 ;  tail,  2.00  ;  bill,  .32  ;  tarsus,  .75.     Hab.    Galapagos  Islands. 

b.  Crown  with  only  a  sharply  deQued  ovate  patch  of  dark  purphsh-rufous. 

4.  D.  capitalis.'  A  Inroad  superciliary  stripe  of  pure  yellow  ;  wing- 
formula,  3  =  4,  2,  1  =  5;  wing,  2.30;  tail,  2.00;  bill,  .,30;  tar.sus,  .70. 
(9  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  varieties  of  petechia  by  the  dis- 
tinctly yellow  upper  eyelid,  and  considerably  shorter  tarsus.)  ffab.  Bar- 
badoes  Island,  West  Indies. 

c.  Head  all  round  rufous. 

5.  D.  vieilloti.  ( 9  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  other  species.) 
Hab.    Continental  Middle  America. 

Breast  and  sides  with  broad  streaks  of  rxifous ;   outer  webs  of   iving- 
coverts  and  tertials  pure  yellow. 

Rufous  of  the  throat  with  the  posterior  outline  sharply  defined 
against  yellow  of  jugulum.  Wing-formula,  3,  4,  2,  1,  5  ;  wing, 
2.75 ;  tail,  2.10  ;  bill,  .34 ;  tarsus,  .75.  Hab.  New  Granada  (Car- 
thagena,  etc.) var.  vieillo  ti .^ 

Rufous  of  the  throat  covering  the  jugulum  and  blending  with 
the  streaks  of  the  breast.  Wing-formula,  3,  2,  4,  1,  5 ;  wing, 
2.45 ;  tail,  2.05 ;  bill,  .27  ;  tarsus,  .64.     Hab.   Isthmus  of  Panama. 

var.  /•  ufig  u! a.^ 

1  Dendroica  petechia,  Baied,  Review,  199.     (MotnciUa  petechia,  Linn.  1766.) 

A  specimen  from  Port  au  Prince  is  smaller,  measuring,  wing,  2.50  ;  tail,  2.10  ;  bill,  .31  ; 
tarsus,  .74.  It  is  perhaps  lighter  gi-een  above  than  Jamaican  specimens.  These  features  may 
only  be  characteristic  of  the  particular  individual. 

-  D.  ruficripilla,  Baird,  Rev.  2lll. 

A  single  specimen  from  Porto  Kico  difters  in  some  respects  from  the  average  of  a  series  from 
the  other  islands  named.  The  chief  differences  are,  less  thickly  streaked  throat,  and  distinct 
.shaft-streaks  of  dark  chestnut  on  the  back.  However,  one  or  two  specimens  of  true  ruficapilla 
from  .St.  Thomas  have  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  streaked,  and  one  of  them  has  the  streaks  on 
the  back.  In  all  probability  other  specimens  from  Porto  Kico  would  be  more  like  typical  species 
of  this  race  as  seen  in  the  majority  of  those  from  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew. 

*  D.  aurcilfi,  Baird,  Rev.  194.     {Sylvicola  a.  Gould,  Voyage  Beagle,  1841,  86.) 

'  D.  capiluli.s,  Lawr.  Pr.  Phila.  Acad.  1868,  359.     Barbadoes.     Dendroicu,  Bairu,  Rev.  201. 

5  1).  vieilloti,  Cassix,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Slay,  1860,  192.  (Panama,  Cart hagena.)  — Baird,  Rev. 
203. 

°  D..rufigula,  Baird,  Rev.  ]>.  204.  The  haliitat  as  Martinique,  W.  I.,  was  there  queried,  but 
without  any  reason  for  so  doing  other  than  that  this  was  the  locality  of  Vieillot's  species,  with 
which  the  type  described  in  Review  nearly  ;igreed.  Should  Vieillot's  species  be  really  from  Marti- 
niipie,  in  all  probalnlity  the  present  bird  will  be  found  to  be  different,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to 
the  name  here  given.  Provided  such  is  the  case,  the  name  "ruficcps,"  Cabanis,  cannot  with 
28 
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Breast  and  sides  with  only  very  narrow  or  scarcely  appreciable  streaks  of 
rufous ;  outer  webs  of  wing-coverts,  etc.,  scarcely  different  from  general 
snrface. 

Rufous  of  the  bead  confined  to  it,  and  abruptly  defined  all  round. 
Wiug-formula,  3,  2  =  4,  1.  5;  wing,  2.70;  tail,  2.25;  bill,  .Z\  ■ 
tarsus,  .72.  Hnh.  Mexico  (from  Honduras  and  Yucatan  to  Ma- 
zatlau)  .........        var.  bry  a  n  t i .' 

Series  II. 

Prevailing  color  yellow ;  crown,  rump,  and  crissum  with  spots  of  rufous ;  a 
band  of  the  same  on  the  side  of  the  head,  from  bill  (meeting  both  on  forehead 
and  on  chin)  around  eye  and  over  ear-coverts. 
6.  D.  eoa.''    Hah.  Jamaica  (Gosse). 


Group  B. 

Base  of  primaries  with  white  patch. 

Two  white  bands  on  wing Series  I. 

No  white  bands  on  wing '  Series  II. 

Base  of  primaries  without  white  patch. 
Rump  yellow. 

Crown  with  a  yellow  spot  ........     Series  III. 

Crown  without  a  yellow  spot Series  IV. 

Rump  not  yellow. 

Throat  white  (with  black  streaks  in  slriatn  and  pliarelrn')  .         .       Series  V. 

Throat  yellow  or  orange Series  VI. 

Throat  black,  or  mixed  with  black Series  VII. 

Series  I. 

7.  D.  olivacea.  (J.  Head  and  neck,  all  round,  fine  light  orange- 
rufous  ;  a  broad  black  "  spectacle  "  along  side  of  the  head.  9  •  Head 
yellowish,  dusky  on  top ;  spectacle  obsolete.  Hub.  Whole  of  Eastern 
Mexico ;  Guatemala. 

Series  II. 

8.  D.  Ceerulescens.  ^.  Head  dark  blue  above  and  black  underneath ; 
a  black  patch  covciing  whole  lateral  and  under  side  of  head  and  lateral 
lower  parts.  Rest  of  upper  parts  dark  blue ;  bases  of  primaries  and 
abdomen  pure  white.  9 .  Above  olive,  with  a  light  superciliary  stripe ; 
beneath  wholly  light  greenish-buff;  base  of  primaries  white.  Hah. 
Eastern  Province  of  United  States ;  in  winter  south  into  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
and  St.  Domingo. 

propriety  be  used,  as  nnder  that  head  he  includes  specimens  from  Cartliagena  (true  vicilloti), 
Costa  Eica,  and  Me.\ico  (the  latter  bryanti). 

1  D.  vieilluti,  var.  bri/anti,  Ridgvv.w. 

2  Sylvicola  eoa,  GosSE,  Birds  of  .liuiiuica,  1847,  1.58;  Illustrations  Bird.s  Jam.  Dcndroica  coa, 
B.MKD,  Rev.  195.  The  true  jiosition  of  this  species  is  very  uncertain,  awing  to  the  iniperfoet 
description,  or  rather  the  incomplete  plumage,  of  the  types.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it 
is  entirely  different  from  any  other,  and  in  its  having,  as  expressly  stated,  the  inner  webs  yellow, 
thus  bringing  it  into  close  relation  with  the  "  (iolden  M'arblers." 
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Series  JIT. 

9.  D.  coronata.  A  yellow  patch  on  each  side  of  the  breast;  above 
ashy  streaked  with  black  ;  belly  white.  ^.  Breast  more  or  less  black  ; 
upper  parts  ash  with  a  bluish  tinge.  9  •  Breast  only  streaked  with  black ; 
ash  of  upper  part  grayish  or  lirownish. 

Throat  white;  a  white  superciliary  streak;  two  white  bands  on 
wing.  Hub.  Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  north  to  Alaska 
and  Greenland;  in  winter  south  to  Panama  and  West  Indies  (resi- 
dent in  Jamaica!)     ........     var.  coronata. 

Throat  j^ellow  ;  no  white  superciliary  streak ;  one  white  patch 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  two  bands  on  the  wing.  Hab.  Western 
Province  of  North  America  from  British  Columbia,  south  to  Cape 
St.  Lucas  and  Jalisco,  Western  Mexico  ;  east  to  Rocky  Mountains. 

var.  a  u  d  u  hunt. 
Series  IV. 

10.  D.  maculosa.  Whole  lower  parts  bright  yellow;  black  streaks 
across  breast  and  along  sides ;  crown  ash ;  lores,  auriculars,  and  back 
black.  9  scarcely  different.  Hah.  Eastern  Province  of  North  Amer- 
ica, from  Fort  Simpson  to  Panama ;  Culja  and  Bahamas. 

Series    V. 

A.  Above  ashy-blue,  or  soft  bluish-green. 

11.  D.  caerulea.  Lower  parts  pure  white  or  greenish-white;  with  or 
without  a  narrow  ban<l  across  the  breast ;  above  fine  ashy-blue,  or  soft 
bluish-green;  if  blue  ((?),  the  back  and  crown  streaked  with  black; 
if  green  (9  ^"^'l  /""Oi  these  streaks  obsolete.  Ilab.  Eastern  Province 
of  United  States  (rare  northward  except  in  Mississippi  Valley),  south  to 
Bogota  in  winter ;  Cuba. 

B.  Above    not  ashy-blue  nor  blui.sh-green,   but  streaked  with  black  ujjon  an 
ashy  greenish-olive  or  yellowish  ground,  or  else  bright  olive-green. 

a.  Sides  more  or  less  rufous,  and  without  l;)lack  or  dusky  streaks  on  under 
surfaces. 

12.  D.  penusylvanica.  ^.  Crown  pure  yellow;  throat  and  auriculars 
pure  white  ;  9  '"^^  similar,  but  crown  greenish,  and  more  or  less  streaked. 
Juv.  Above  bright  olive-green,  nearly  grass-green,  tviihout  streaks  except 
on  the  back;  side  of  head,  and  sides,  clear  ashy,  the  latter  with  or  without 
a  trace  of  chestnut ;  eyelids  and  medial  lower  parts  pure  white.  Sab. 
Eastern  Province  of  United  State.s,  south  to  Panama  ;  Bahamas. 

13.  D.  castanea.  ^.  Crown  reddish-chestnut ;  throat  and  sides  rufous; 
auriculars  black.  9  similar,  but  crown  thickly  streaked,  sometimes  with- 
out a  trace  of  rufous  ;  jugulura  and  throat  only  tinged  with  rufous.  Juv. 
Above  greenish-olive,  streaks  obsolete ;  beneath,  including  lower  tail- 
coverts,  pale  grecnish-ljuff,  or  whitish-buff,  and  without  any  trace  of 
streaks  on  the  sides  (distinction  from  9  of  D.  striata)  the  sides  usually 
with  a  tinge  of  chestnut.  Sab.  Eastern  Province  of  North  America, 
from  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  to  New  Granada. 

b.  Sides  without  any  rufous,  and  with  black  or  dusky  streaks. 

Medial  lower  parts  not  streaked ;  inner  irehs  of  tail-feathers  loith  broad 

patch  of  n-hite. 
11.   D.  striata.      ^.  Crown  deep    black  ;    auriculars  and  lower  parts 
white;  throat  with  two  series  of  black  streaks,  converging  and  forming 
an  angle  on  the  chin.     Above  ashy  streaked  with  black.     9  similar, 
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but  crown  greenish  streaked  with  black  ;  lower  parts  tinged  with  green- 
ish. Juv.  Above  greenish-olive,  the  streaks  obsolete ;  beneath  pale 
greenish-yellow;  the  lower  tail-coverts  pure  ivhite.  Hab.  Eastern  Prov- 
ince of  North  America,  north  to  Greenland  and  Kodiak,  south  to  Bogota, 
Cuba,  and  Bahamas. 

Medial  lower  parts  streaked  with  black  ;  inner  webs  of  tail-feathers  merely 

edged  with  white. 
1.5.    D.  pharetra.'       ^.    Above  grayish- white,  with  broail  streaks  of 
black  ;  posteriori}',  plain  brownish-gray  ;  lower  parts  with  cuneate  spots 
of  black.     Hab.  Jamaica. 

Series  VI. 

A.  A  black  ''mask  "  around  the  eye  and  on  auriculars,  and  extending  down  the 
side  of  the  throat;  a  light  superciUary  stripe  continued  back  into  a  large  space,  of 
similar  color,  on  side  of  neck. 

IG.  D.  blackburniae.  Crown  with  an  orange  or  yellowish  spot  (ex- 
posed or  concealed;  ;  superciliary  sti'ipe,  side  of  neck  and  throat,  intense 
orange-red  (^  ad.),  or  varying  from  this  to  pale  buff  (jtiv.).  ^  intense 
black  above;  back  streaked  with  white  or  yellowish.  9  olive-gray  above, 
streaked  with  black.  Juv.  olive-gray  above  without  distinct  streaks. 
Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States,  south  to  Ecuador ;  Bahamas. 

17.  D.  domiiiica.  Crown  without  an  orange  or  yellowish  spot;  super- 
ciliary si  lipc  and  side  of  neck  pure  white;  throat  gamboge-yellow; 
above  ash,  without  streaks. 

Superciliary  stripe  bright  yellow  anterior  to  the  eye.     Bill,  .4.5; 
tarsus,  .60 ;  wing,  2.60 ;   tail,  2.U0.     Jhib.   Atlantic  United  States 
and  West  Indies        .......  var.  dominica. 

Superciliary  stripe  pure  white  anterior  to  the  eye.     Bill,  .35; 
tarsus,  .60;   wing,   2.70;   tail,   2.20.      Hab.  Mississippi   region   of 
United  States ;  Mexico  (Yucatan  on  east  coast,  and  Coliraa  on  west 
coast);  Guatemala  and  Honduras         ....         var.  alhilor  n  . 

B>  No  black  "  mask."  Superciliary  stripe  scarcely  reaching  behind  the  eye. 
Sides  of  neck  ashy  like  the  back. 

18.  D.  graciae.  Auriculars,  neck,  crown,  and  upper  parts  generally, 
ashy  ;  a  supra-loral  stripe,  a  crescent  on  the  lower  eyelid,  and  the  anterior 
lower  parts  gamboge-yellow.     Crissum  white. 

Back  and  sides  streaked  with  black;  abdomen  white. 

Yellow  of  throat  terminating  abruptly  at  the  jugulum ;  supra- 
loral  stripe  extending  about  .20  of  an  inch  past  the  eye,  this  portion 
of  it  white;  dorsal  streaks  broad.  Wing,  2.60;  tail,  2.20.  Hab. 
Arizona  (Fort  Whipple)  .......         var.  rjruciu'. 

Yellow  of  tliroat  covering  whole  jugulum,  and  not  ending  abrupt^ 
ly  ;  supra-loral  stripe  scarcely  ])a.ssing  the  eye,  and  wholly  yellow ; 
dorsal  streaks  narrow.  Wing,  2.20  ;  tail,  1.05.  Hab.  British  Hon- 
duras (Belize)  ........         var.  decora. 

Back  and  sides  not  streaked  with  black  ;  abdomen  yellow. 
Yellow  of  throat  extending  back  to   the   crissum ;   supra-loral 
stripe  as  in  the  last;  dorsal  streaks  wanting.   Wing,  2.10  ;  tail,  1.95. 
Hab.    Porto  Rico var.  a  del  a  id  a' 

1  D.plMrctra,  B.\ikd,  Rev.  192.     {Sijlvicola phmretra,  GosSE,  Birds  .lam.  1817,  163.) 
-  D.  addaidie,  Baird,  Rev.  .\pril,  186.''),  212. 
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Series   VII. 
Throat  black  in  ^,  mixed  witli  blacl^;  in  9. 

A.  Sides  strual'ied;  black  of  throat  with  its  posterior  outline  eoncave. 
a.  Side  of  head  white  anil  black. 

19.  D.  nigrescens.  A  small  yellow  spot  over  the  lore ;  above  ash;  be- 
neatli  white.  (J.  Whole  crown,  uniform  glossy  black;  back  streaked 
with  black.  9  ■  Crown  ash  streaked  with  black  ;  throat  mixed  with  white 
anteriorly.  Juv.  Crown  and  cheeks  ashy ;  throat  mostly  white ;  back 
without  streaks.  Hah.  Western  and  Middle  Province  of  United  States, 
south,  in  winter,  into  Western  Mexico  (Oaxaca). 

h.  Side  of  head  yellow  and  black,  or  yellow  and  olive. 

Black  of  throat  covering  jugulum  ;  a  hidden  yelloiu  spot  in  middle  of  forehead. 

20.  D.  chrysopareia.  Black  above,  pure  white  below  ;  no  tinge  of  yel- 
low behind  the  black  jugular  patch.  Hah.  Eastern  Middle  America, 
from  Guatemala  to  Texas  (San  Antonio). 

21.  D.  virens.  Olive-green  above,  the  crown  and  back  without  streaks ; 
beneath  white,  the  breast  and  anal  region  tinged  with  black.  Hah. 
Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  from  Greenland  to  Panama;  Cuba; 
Oaxaca ;  Heligoland,  Europe  ! 

Black  of  throat  confined  anteriorly  to  the  jugulum  ;  no  yellow  spot  on  forehead. 

22.  D.  tOTvnsendi.  Above  olive-green,  the  crown  and  back  with  con- 
spicuous black  streaks;  beneath  yellow  anteriorly,  and  white  posteriorly. 
9,  black  of  throat  mixed  with  yellow;  juv.,  no  black  on  throat,  and 

streaks  on  back  obsolete.  Hah.  North  and  Middle  Province  of  United 
States,  south,  in  winter,  into  Guatemala. 

B.  Sides  not  streaked ;  black  of  throat  with  its  posterior  outline  convex. 

23.  D.  occidentalis.  Above  ash  tinged  with  olive ;  beneath  white. 
Head  nearly  all  yellow.  <J.  Top  of  head  yellow  with  a  few  small 
black  spots  ;  nape  black ;  back  streaked  with  black  ;  sides  pure  white. 
(9  not  seen.)  Juv.  Yellow  of  crown  overlaid  by  olive ;  above  green- 
ish-plumbeous, without  any  black  on  nape  or  back ;  throat  yellowish- 
whitish  ;  sides  tinged  with  ashy.  Hab.  Western  and  Middle  Province 
of  United  States,  south  to  Guatemala. 

Group  C. 

A.  Above  ash  ;  no  supra-loral  stripe  ;  eyelids  nut  yellow. 

24.  D.  kirtlaudi.  Above,  including  side  of  head  and  neck,  bluish-ash; 
crown  and  back  streaked  with  black  ;  beneath  (except  crissum)  pale  yel- 
low ;  breast  speckled,  and  sides  streaked  with  black ;  lores  and  orbital 
region,  black  ;  eyelids  white.  Hah.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States 
(Cleveland,  Ohio),  and  Bahamas. 

25.  D.  pityophila.'  Above,  including  side  of  head  and  neck,  dull  ash ; 
the  forehead  and  crown  olive-green ;  crown  and  back  not  streaked ; 
beneath  white  ;  the  throat  and  jugulum  yellow  ;  sides  ashy  ;  no  specks 
on  breast,  nor  streaks  on  sides,  but  a  few  along  side  of  neck,  between  the 
ash  and  yellow.     Hah.    Cuba. 

B.  OUve-green  or  brown  above ;  a  supra-loral  stripe  of  yellow ;  eyelids  yellow. 
a.  Above  olive-green,  without  streaks ;  crissum  white ;  sides  of  breast  with 
obsolete  grayish  streaks. 

'  D.  jtityophila,  Baikd,  Rev.  208.     (Sylvicola  p.  Gunul.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  Oct.  TSoo,  160.! 
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2G.  D.  pinus.  Forehead  and  ear-ooverts  olive ;  abdomen  white  ;  yellow 
supra-loral  stripe  not  continued  beliind  the  eye.  9  more  grayish  ;  juv. 
above  umber,  beneath  light  grayish-brown,  tinged  with  yellow.  Ilah. 
Eastern  Province  of  United  States  ;  Bahamas. 

?  27.  D.  moutana.  Forehead  and  ear-coverts  yellow ;  abdomen  yellow; 
yellow  supra-lojal  stripe  continued  past  the  e_Te  into  the  yellow  of  the 
auriculars.  ( <?  and  other  stages  unknown.)  Hob.  "  Blue  Mountains  of 
Virginia." 

b.  Above  olive-green,   tlie  back  streaked  with  chestnut ;  crissum  yellow ; 
streaks  of  black  on  sides. 

28.  D.  discolor.  Bright  gamboge-yellow  beneath ;  streak  on  lores 
and  along  side  of  neck,  as  well  as  along  sides  and  flanks,  deep  black : 
dorsal  feathers  chestnut  medially.  9  duller,  but  similar ;  juv.  not  seen. 
Hob.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States :  in  winter,  throughout  West 
Indies. 

c.  Above  olive-brown,  the   back  not  streaked ;  crissum  gamboge-yellow ; 
streaks  of  reddish-chestnut  on  sides. 

29.  D.  palmarum.  Ad.  Forehead  and  crown  deep  rufous;  superciliary 
stripe  bright  yellow,  continued  back  over  auriculars ;  sexes  alike.  Juv. 
and  ad.  in  winter.  Crown  brownish,  streaked  with  dusky ;  streaks  on 
sides  more  dusky.  Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  north 
to  Fort  Simpson  and  Hudson's  Bay ;  Bahamas ;  Cuba,  St.  Domingo, 
and  Jamaica,  in  winter. 


Dendroica  aestiva,  B.vied. 

YELLOW  WAEBLER;  SUMMEE  YELLOW-BIRD. 

Motacilla  ccstiva,  Gm.  Syst.  Nat.  1, 1788,  996.  —  Sylvia  cestiva,  L.vrii.  ;  Vieill.  II,  pi.  xcv. 
—  AuD.  Om.  Biog.  1,  pi.  xx.w.  93.  Sylmcola  msl.  Sw.\iNs.  — AuD.  liirds.  Am.  II,  jil. 
Ixxxviii.  Ithimamphus  test.  BoN.  ;  Cab.  Jour.  Ill,  472  (Cuba).  Dcndroiai  test.  B.\ilU), 
Birds  N.  Am.  IS.^S,  282;  Rev.  195.  —  Scl.\teu,  Catal.  1801,  32,  no.  194  (Ecuador, 
Cayunne,  N.  Granada).  —  Tavlok,  Ibis,  1864,  81  (Trinidad). — Cooper  &  Sickley, 
P.  R.  R.  XII,  II,  18.59,  181  (N.  W.  coast).  —  SAMUEL.S,  237.  —  Dall  &  Baxmstek, 
(Alaska).  —  Cooper,  Om.  Cal.  I,  1870,  87.  Sylvia  carolincnsis.  Lath.  Ind.  Om.  II, 
1790,  551.  1  Sylvia  flava,  Vieillot,  II,  1807,  31,  pi.  Ixxxi.  Sylvia  citrinella,  WiLS. 
II,  pi.  XV,  fig.  5.  Sylvia  childrcni,  AUD.  Om.  Biog.  I,  1831,  pi.  xxxv  (young).  ?  Syl- 
via rathbonia,  AlTD.  Orn.  Biog.  1,  1831,  pi.  Ixv.  Sylvicola  r.  AuD.  Birds  Am.  II,  jil. 
Ixxxix.  Motacilla  rubiginosa,  Pallas,  Zoog.  Rosso-Asiat.  I,  1831,  496  (Kodiak).  l!hi- 
mnmphus  chryseolus,  BoN.  Bull.  Soc.  Linn.  Caen,  II,  1851,  32  {D.  onstiva,  from  South 
America  ;  Cayenne). 

Other  localities:  Xalnpa,  Sclatei;,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,303.  Guakmala,  Sclater  &  Salvin, 
Ihis,  1859,  page  11.  Patuima,  winter,  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  1861,  322.  Turbo, 
N.  Graiuuhi,  Cass.  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1860,  191.  Bogota,  ScLATER,  Pr.  1855,  143.  City 
of  Mexico,  Ib.  1864,  172. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  lead-color.  Head  all  round,  and  under  parts  generally,  bright  yellow  ; 
rest  of  upper  parts  yellow-olivaceous,  brightest  on  the  rump.  Back  with  obsolete  streaks 
of  dusky  reddish-brown.  Fore  breast  and  sides  of  the  body  streaked  with  brownish-red. 
Tail-feathers  bright  yellow  ;  the  outer  webs  and  tips,  with  the  whole  upper  surfaces  of  the 
innermost  one,  brown  ;  extreme  outer  edges  of  wing  and  tail-feathers  olivaceous  like  the 
back ;  the  middle  and  greater  coverts  and  tertials  edged  with  yellow,  forming  two  bands 
on  the  wings.     Female  similar,  with  the  crown  olivaceous  like  the  back,  and  the  streaks 
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wanting  on  the  back,  and  much  restricted  on  the  under  parts.  Tail  with  more  brown. 
Lengtli  of  male,  ,5.2;') ;  wing,  2.6(5 ;  tail,  2.25.  (No.  940.)  Voting.  Dull  lirownish-olive 
above ;  pale  ochraceous-yellow  beneath,  with  the  throat  more  whitish ;  the  yellow  of  tail 
restricted  to  inner  half  of  inner  webs.  The  latter  feature  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  fi-om 
any  other  North  American  species. 

Hab.  Entire  North  America,  and  in  winter  into  South  America  as  far  as  Ecuador, 
Cayenne,  and  Trinidad.     Not  recorded  from  West  Indies,  where  replaced  by  allied  species. 

In  the  great  aLundance  of  this  species  and  its  wide  range  of  distribution, 
there  are  many  variations  in  size  and  color,  though  none  that  are  not  readily 
understood.  In  young  birds  the  yellow  uf  the  tail-feathers  is  more  restricted, 
sometimes  confined  to  the  edge  of  the  inner  welis.  In  adults  there  is  occa- 
sionally a  tinge  of  orange  in  the  forehead. 

Sylvia  rathhonia  of  Audubon  is  described  with  even  tail,  and  the  tail-feath- 
ers brown,  edged  externally  with  yellow  ;  the  reverse  of  astivu.  It  is  gene- 
rally, however,  considered  a  synonyme. 

Birds  of  this  type  ("  Golden  Warblers  ")  of  si.x  or  eight  additional  species 
are  known  to  occur  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Galapagos,  and  in  Middle  America ; 
one  of  them,  I),  hrjianti,  possibly  to  be  met  with  in  Southern  Arizona.  (See 
Baird,  Eeview  Am.  Birds,  19:1) 

After  comparing  a  series  of  about  one  liundred  and  twenty  Xorth  and 
Central  American  specimens  (the  latter  being  winter  visitors  to  the  region 
where  obtained),  nothing  really  characteristic  of  any  particular  region  can 
be  detected.  Specimens  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  are  per- 
fectly identical  in  colors  with  those  from  the  Atlantic  States  ;  and  they  agree 
in  size  aud  projDortions,  excejit  of  the  bill,  which  is  appreciably  longer  and 
broader  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western  birds.  The  most  highly  col- 
ored examples  are  from  the  interior  regions,  along  the  Mississippi  A^aUey  from 
Louisiana  to  Northern  Illinois,  and  over  the  plains  north  to  Fort  Simpson. 
The  majority  of  the  specimens  irom  this  region  are  just  appreciably  different 
from  others,  in  having  the  yellow  more  intense  and  prevalent,  almost  sub- 
duing tlie  olive  shades  above  ;  the  crown  more  tinged  with  orange.  Some- 
times (as  in  Xo.  4,301,  Calcasieu  Pass,  La.)  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts 
are  absolutely  pure  yellow,  only  a  medial  stripe  on  the  feathers  1  leing  oliva- 
ceous like  the  back.  The  orange-rufous  tinge  on  the  crown  is  deepest  in 
Nos.  4,66.5,  Fort  Lookout,  and  4,300,  Calcasieu  Pass. 

Three  adult  summer  males  from  Alaska  (Nos.  54,429,  Kodiak ;  54,425, 
Yukon  Eiver;  and  27,267,  Fort  Yukon),  as  well  as  one  from  Maine  (52,378, 
Calais),  difler  from  others  in  having  the  olive  per\-ading  the  whole  surface 
above,  even  to  the  bill,  the  forehead  being  only  tinged  with  yellow,  and  the 
edges  of  wing-coverts  merely  inclining  to  this  color.  The  lower  parts  are 
much  as  in  Southern  .specimens,  though  the  yellow  is  less  intense. 

Females  from  Arizona  (as  49,712,  Camp  Grant,  May  ;  40,664,  Fort  Whip- 
ple, May ;  and  34,340,  Los  Pinos,  New  Mexico,  June)  differ  from  others  in 
very  bleached  plumage,  the  lower  parts  being  almost  white,  and  the  tipper 
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surface  quite  ashy.  But  this  is,  iu  fact,  an  actual  Ijleacliiug,  frequently  to  lie 
seen  iu  birds  from  that  region. 

Habits.  The  geographical  range  of  the  common  Summer  Yellow-Bird  is 
very  nearly  coextensive  with  Xorth  America.  In  its  iKirthcru  distrilmtion 
it  is  found  as  far  toward  the  arctic  sliores  as  any  of  our  laud  birds.  Piicliard- 
son  speaks  of  it  as  well  known  throughout  the  fur  countries  as  far  as  the 
woods  extend,  and  mentions  meeting  with  it  among  the  earliest  arrivals  in 
spring,  coming  in  company  with  the  equalty  well-known  Robin  and  the 
Grakle.  At  Fort  Franklin,  latitude  66°,  he  saw  it  tlie  15th  of  May,  about 
the  time  of  its  first  appearance  in  New  England.  This  was  supposed  to  be 
the  limit  of  its  northern  range,  but  more  recent  observations  give  abundant 
evidence  of  its  presence,  in  considerable  numbers,  to  the  very  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  late  Mr.  Hepburn,  in  manuscript  notes,  states  it  to  be  a 
common  summer  visitant  both  of  California  and  Vancouver's  Island,  and  that 
along  the  coast  he  has  traced  it  as  far  north  as  the  frontier  line  of  54°  40', 
wliere  it  arrives  at  the  beginning  of  May,  but  does  not  nest  until  tlie  end  of 
the  month. 

]\Ir.  Dall,  in  his  notes  on  the  birds  of  Alask'a,  states  that  this  Warbler  is  a 
rather  common  bird  all  tlirough  that  territory,  and  gives  its  arrival  as  about 
the  10th  of  May. 

Its  extreme  southern  limit  is  not  so  distinctly  traced,  but  is  at  least  as  far 
as  tlie  northern  portions  of  South  America,  inclusive  of  Cayenne  andilcuador. 
In  all  of  the  West  Indies  except  Trinidad  it  is  replaced  by  several  closely 
allied  species  or  local  races.  In  Trinidad,  Mr.  E.  C.  Taylor  states  that  he 
found  this  species  common,  <ind  could  perceive  no  difference  from  North 
American  specimens.     In  Guatemala  it  is  abundant  in  the  winter. 

Dr.  Cones  found  this  Warbler  abundant  in  Arizona,  where  it  is  a  summer 
resident,  from  April  25  to  the  middle  of  September.  There,  as  elsewhere, 
its  preference  for  watercourses  was  noticed.  Wherever  found,  it  is  always 
most  abundant  in  allu\  ial  meadows,  and  more  rare  in  other  localities. 

Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  found  this  Warbler  common  in  Central  America,  and 
Dr.  Cragin,  of  Surinam,  .sent  the  Boston  Society  several  specimens  from 
Guiana.  Dr.  Woodhouse  found  it  abundant  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico, 
as  did  Drs.  Suckley  and  Cooper  in  Washington  Territoiy  and  California.  It 
breeds  over  the  whole  area  of  North  America,  from  Georgia  on  the  southeast 
and  from  Mexico,  northward.  Dr.  Sumichrast  found  it,  only  as  a  migratory 
bird,  abundant  on  the  plains  of  Mexico. 

The  notes  of  Mr.  Kennicott  and  the  memoranda  of  Messrs.  McFarlane, 
Eoss,  and  Lockhart  attest  the  extreme  abundance  of  this  species  in  the  farthest 
Arctic  regions.  In  nearly  every  in-stance  the  nests  were  placed  in  willows 
from  two  to  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  near  water.  In  one  instance  Mr. 
Tioss  found  the  eggs  of  this  species  in  the  nest  of  Turdus  swainwni,  which 
had  either  been  deserted  or  tlie  parent  killed,  as  the  eggs  were  in  it,  and  would 
probably  have  been  hatched  Ijy  the  Warbler  with  lier  own. 
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Dr.  Cooper  found  this  Warliler  very  almiulaiit  in  Washington  Territory, 
and  noticed  their  arri\al  in  large  numbers  at  tlie  Straits  of  Fuca  as  early 
as  April  8. 

The  Summer  Yellow-Bird  arrives  in  New  England  with  great  uniformity 
from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  May.  Its  coming  is  usually  the  harbinger  of 
the  opening  summer  and  expanding  leaves.  Unlike  most  of  its  family,  it  is 
confiding  and  familiar,  easily  encouraged,  by  attention  to  its  wants,  to  cultivate 
the  society  of  man.  It  confidingly  builds  its  nest  in  gardens,  often  in  close 
vicinity  to  dwellings,  and  in  the  midst  of  large  villages  and  cities,  among  the 
shrubbery  of  frequented  parks.  This  Warbler,  soon  after  its  arri\-al,  begins 
the  construction  of  its  nest.  It  is  usually  placed  in  low  Ijushes,  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  ground.  Occasionally  very  different  positions  are  chosen. 
Hedges  of  buckthorn  and  hawthorn,  barberry-bushes,  and  other  low  shrubs, 
are  their  favorite  places  of  resort.  On  one  occasion  the  nest  was  placed 
some  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  top  of  a  horse-chestnut  tree  over- 
hanging the  main  street  of  a  village.  Such  high  positions  are,  however, 
not  very  common. 

The  nest  is  invarial)ly  fastened  to  several  twigs  with  great  firmness,  and 
with  a  remarkalile  neatness  and  skill.  A  great  variety  of  materials  is  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  tlicir  nests,  though  not  often  in  the  same  nest, 
wliich  is  usually  quite  homogeneous.  The  more  common  materials  are  the 
liempen  fibres  of  plants,  fibrous  strips  of  bark,  slender  stems  of  plants  and 
leaves,  and  down  of  asclepias.  Interwoven  with  these,  forming  the  inner 
materials,  are  the  down  from  willow  catkins,  the  woolly  furze  from  fern-stalks 
and  the  Erioplwriim  virginicurn,  and  similar  substances.  These  are  lined  with 
soft,  fine  grasses,  hair,  feathers,  and  other  warm  materials.  Cotton,  where 
procurable,  is  a  favorite  material ;  as  also  is  wool,  where  abundant.  I  have 
known  instances  where  nests  were  built  almost  exclusively  of  one  or  the 
other  material.  A  pair  of  these  birds,  in  1836,  built  their  nest  under  a  par- 
lor window  in  Roxbury,  where  all  their  operations  could  be  closely  watched. 
When  discovered,  only  the  framework,  the  fastening  to  the  supporting  twigs, 
had  been  erected.  Tiie  work  of  comjiletion  was  sim])le  and  rapid.  The 
female  was  the  chief  builder,  taking  her  position  in  tlie  centre  of  the  nest 
and  arranging  the  materials  in  tlieir  places  as  lier  mate  lirought  them  to  lier. 
Occasionally,  with  oxitstretched  wings  and  expanded  tail,  .she  would  whirl 
herself  round,  giving  to  tlie  soft  and  yielding  materials  tlieir  hemisisherical 
form.  At  intervals  she  arrested  her  revolutions  to  stop  and  regulate  with 
her  bill  some  unyielding  portion.  When  her  mate  was  dilatory,  she  made 
brief  excursions  and  collected  material  for  herself,  and  when  the  materials 
brought  her  were  deemed  unsuitable,  they  were  rejected  in  a  most  summary 
and  amusing  manner.  The  important  part  of  the  tail-feathers  in  shaping  the 
nest  and  placing  the  materials  in  position  was  a  striking  feature  in  this  in- 
teresting performance.  The  greater  portion  of  tlie  nest  was  thus  constructed 
in  a  single  day. 

•2y 
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The  wondei-rul  sa.L;.acity  displaveil  by  tliis  AVaililcr  in  avdidiii^  the  disa- 
greeable alternative  of  either  havintr  to  abandon  its  own  nest  or  of  rearintr 
tlie  young  of  the  intrusive  Vow  Blackbird,  wlien  one  of  tliese  eggs  is  dropped 
in  her  nest,  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Xnttall.  The  egg  oi'  the  parasite,  being 
too  large  for  ejectment,  is  ingeniously  incarcerated  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest, 
and  a  new  lining  built  over  it.  Occasionally,  either  by  accident  or  design, 
the  intrusive  egg  has  been  fractured.  Mr.  Nuttall  states  that  where  the 
parasitic  egg  is  laid  after  her  own,  the  Summer  Yellow-Bird  acts  faithfully 
the  part  of  a  foster-jjarent.  This,  however,  is  not  according  to  my  observa- 
tions. In  several  instances  I  have  known  the  Summer  Yellow-Bird  utterly 
refuse  to  act  the  part  of  a  foster-parent,  and,  rather  than  do  so,  sacrifice  her 
own  eggs.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  Warbler  will  never  sit  upon  or  hatch  out 
the  egg  of  the  C'owbird,  under  any  circumstances.  Some  powerful  instinct, 
bordering  closely  u]3ou  reason,  seems  to  teach  these  intelligent  A\'arlilcrs  the 
character  of  the  intruder,  and  tliey  .sacrifice  their  own  eggs  ratlier  tiian  rear 
the  parasite.  In  tliis  diUuama  they  will  always,  so  far  as  I  know,  incarcer- 
ate their  own  eggs  with  the  Cowbird's  and  reconstruct  the  nest  above  them. 
In  one  instance  tiie  same  pair  of  Yellow-Birds  twice,  in  the  same  nest,  cov- 
ered u]i  alien  eggs  in  this  manner,  building,  in  fact,  three  nests  one  above 
tlic  otiier,  between  the  walls  (if  whicii  had  been  successively  included  two 
eggs  of  the  Cowbird.  This  three-storied  nest  measured  seven  inches  in 
length,  and  was  built  almost  exclusively  of  raw  cotton.  The  covering  of  the 
imprisoned  eggs  was  about  two  thirds  of  an  iiu-h  thick.  In  bnth  instances 
the  Cowbird's  eggs  had  been  broken,  apparently  by  design. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  tiiis  Warbler  raises  but  one  brood  in  Massachusetts 
in  a  season.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  said  to  raise  two,  and  even  three.  The 
eggs  are  usually  five  and  occasionally  six  in  number. 

This  Warbler  is  conspicuous  in  its  devotion  to  its  young,  evincnng  a  strong 
attachment  ami  an  anxiety  in  regard  even  to  an  unoccu])ied  nest,  and  be- 
traying the  site  by  this  solicitude.  Tliev  will  also  resort  to  vari()\is  exj)edi- 
ents  to  draw  one  away  from  their  nest,  b}'  feigned  lameness  and  other  strata- 
gems and  rnanonivres. 

The  song  of  tiie  Summer  Yellow-Bird  is  siuqilc  but  ]. leasing,  and  is  easily 
recognized  when  once  known,  though  liable  to  he  confounded  with  that  of  the 
Maryland  Yellow-Tlu'oat,  and  also  said  to  resemble  the  song  of  several  other 
Warblers. 

In  confinement  they  usually  become  very  tame,  confiding,  and  reconciled 
to  their  imprLsonment,  and  iiave  been  known  to  perch  on  an  outstretched 
finger,  and  to  catch  flies  in  a  room. 

Their  eggs  vary  in  length  from  .61  to  .70  of  an  inch,  and  in  l)readth  from 
.49  to  .52.  They  have  a  ground-color  of  a  liglit  green.  Their  dots  and 
blotches  vary  greatly  in  number,  size,  and  manner  of  distrib\ition.  Their 
colors  are  light  purple,  ilarker  pur]ilish-br(i\\ii,  and  other  shades  of  brown 
and  lilac. 
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Dendroica  coronata,  PrRVY. 

YELLOW-RUMP  WAKBLER ;  MYRTLE  WARBLER. 

MolaciUa  coronnta,  LiNX.  Syst.  Nut.  I,  17ti(i,  U:j:l  Siili-iri  cnrnimtii,  Lath.  ;  ViEILLOT  ; 
WiLs.  ;  NuTT.  ;  AuD.  Oni.  Biog.  II,  pi.  c-liii.  Si/lmwla  coroiuUa,  Swains.  ;  Bon.  ;  AuD. 
Birds,  Am.  II,  pi.  Ixxvi.  —  Jones,  Nat.  Bermuda,  59  (abuiidaut  in  April).  Dendroica 
coronata,  GuAY,  Genera,  1S42,  2.  —  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1S58,  272  ;  Rev.  187.  — 
Mauch,  p.  a.  N.  Se.  1863,  292  (.lamaica,  in  summer  ;  breeding).  —  GuxuL.  Cab.  Jour. 
ISdl,  326  (Cuba  ;  common).  —  Cooi-iiii  &  Svckley,  P.  R.  R.  XII,  ii,  1859,  180  (Puget 
So\ind).  —  Sa.muels,  226.  —  Dall  &  IJannisteii  (Alaska).  —  CooPEit,  Orn.  Cal.  I, 
1870,  89.  Rhimaiiphus  cor.  Cab.  Jour.  1855,  473  (Cuba).  Motacilla  canadensis,  Linn. 
12tU  ed.  1766,  334  (Ficedida  canadensis  d/iierm,  Br.  Ill,  524,  pi.  xxvii,  fig.  1).  Parus 
virf/inianus,  Linn.  12th  ed.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  342.  MolaciUa  timbria,  cincki,  jmujuis, 
Gm.     Sijlma  xantlwpi/gia,  Vieill.     Sylvia  xanthoroa,  ViEiLL. 

Localites  quoted :  S.  Greenland,  Eeinhardt,  Ibis,  1861,  5.  Cordova,  SCL.  P.  Z.  S. 
1856,  291.  Xalapa,  iB.  1859,  363.  Guatemala,  SCL.  &  Salv.  1859,  11.  Panuma, 
Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  VIII,  63.  Cuba,  winter.  Cab.  Jour.  Ill,  473.  Balmmas, 
winter,  BiiY.iNT,  Bost.  Pr.  VII,  1859.  Jamaica,  Gosse,  Birds  Jam.  155.  St.  Domin- 
go, Salle,  P.  Z.  S.  1S57,  231.     Costa  Rica,  Lawr.     Orizaba,  wiuter,  SuMicniiAsx. 

Sp.  Char.  .Above  bluish-ash,  streaked  with  Ijlack.  Under  parts  wliite.  Tiie  forepart 
of  breast  and  the  sides  black,  the  feathers  mostly  edged  narrowly  with  white.  Crown, 
rump,  and  sides  of  breast  yellow.  Cheeks  and  lores  black.  The  eyelids  and  a  superciliary 
stripe,  two  bands  on  the  wing  and  spots  on  the  outer  three  tail-feathers,  white.  Female 
of  duller  plumage  and  lirowner  above.     Length,  5.6.5  ;  wing,  3.00  ;  tail,  2.50. 

Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  Nortli  America,  and  northward,  extending  sparsely  along 
United  States  boundary  to  Pacific  Ocean  ;  Denver  City,  Colorado:  Fort  Yukon  ;  Greenland ; 
Eastern  Mexico  to  Panama  R.  R. ;  Western  West  Indies  and  Bermuda.  Breeds  in  Jamaica  ! 

Atituiunal  and  winter  liinl.s  are  very  iiiurli  duller  and  more  obscurely  col- 
ored, the  upper  parts  of  au  umber  cast  with  the  streaks  almost  obsolete  ;  the 
black  of  the  breast  wanting  or  but  just  indicated,  and  the  yellow  patches  on 
crown  almost  concealed  by  the  brown  tips  to  the  feathers,  and  those  on  side 
of  breast  quite  dull. 

A  spring  male  (52,283)  from  Washington  is  remarkable  in  having  the 
adjoining  series  of  feathers  down  the  middle  of  the  back  with  their  inner 
webs  broadly  edged  with  yellow.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  all  others 
that  we  have  noticed. 

H.VBITS.  The  Yellow-crowned  \Vood  Warbler  is  one  of  the  most  common 
species  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed.  It  is 
found,  at  different  seasons,  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent,  as 
far  west  as  the  Great  Plains,  extending  at  the  far  north  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  has  been  found  in  Greenland,  three  specimens  having  been  taken  within 
twenty  years,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  during  the  winter 
in  the  West  India  Islands,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  Specimens  from 
Florida  and  Fort  Steilacoom,  Panama,  Guatemala,  and  Jamaica,  and  from  Fort 
Eae.  Anderson  Piiver,  and  the  Yukon,  in  the  collection  of  the  Smithsruiian  In- 
stitution, attest  its  wide  distribution.     In  Jamaica,  in  the  neighborliood  of 
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Spanislitowu,  this  species  has  beeu  known  to  breed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  bird  is  regarded,  with  good  reason,  as  one  of  our  most  northern  species, 
breeding  to  the  very  shores  of  the  frozen  seas,  the  occurrence  seems  erratic 
and  remarkalile.  Yet  it  is  not  without  corresponding  vagaries  in  other  spe- 
cies, the  cccridcsccns  breeding  in  (Juba  and  the  tiijrina  in  St.  Domingo  and 
Jamaica. 

]\Ir.  Paine,  of  East  Kandolpli,  Vt.,  states  that  tliese  Warblers  arrive  in  Ids 
vicinity  about  the  first  of  May,  and  remain  tliere  nearly  two  weeks,  and  then 
all  pass  north.  They  do  not  return  on  their  southern  tiiglit  until  the  last 
of  September,  when  they  remain  aliout  three  weeks.  It  is  a  very  active,  rest- 
less bird,  chirping  continually  and  very  sharjjly  as  it  tlies  around  in  search 
of  insects,  but  has  not,  so  far  as  he  knows,  any  song. 

In  Southern  Illinois,  as  Mr.  Eidgway  informs  me,  this  liird  is  a  common 
winter  sojourner,  remaining  late  in  spring  with  the  migratory  species.  It  is 
very  abundant  throughout  the  winter  in  woods,  orchards,  and  door-yards. 

Mr.  Salvin  found  this  species  frequenting  the  more  open  districts  about 
Duenas,  Guatemala,  apparently  preferring  scattered  bushes  to  the  denser  un- 
derwood, and  was  an  abundant  species  there  throughout  the  winter  season. 

It  is  but  quite  recently  lliat  we  have  known  ^^'ith  certainty  its  place  and 
manner  of  breeding.  Neither  Wilson,  Xuttall,  n(]r  Audtdion  ajDpear  to  have 
nu:t  with  its  nest,  tliough  the  lattcn-  rei'eiv(;il  dUc  linni  Trofessor  McCulloch 
of  Halifax. 

In  the  summer  of  1855,  early  in  .luly,  I  obtained  a  nest  of  this  species 
in  I'arsboro',  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  built  in  a  low  busli,  in  the  niidst  of  a 
small  \illage,  and  contained  six  eggs.  Tlie  parents  were  very  shy,  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  one  of  them  was  secured  for  identification. 
Though  late  in  the  season,  incul)ation  had  but  just  commenced. 

The  nest  was  liuilt  on  a  horizontal  branch,  the  smaller  twigs  of  which  were_ 
so  interlaced  as.  to  admit  of  its  being  built  upon  them,  though  their  extremi- 
ties were  interwoven  into  its  rim.  The  nest  was  small  for  the  bird,  being 
only  two  inches  in  deptli  and  four  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  cavity 
is  one  and  a  half  inches  deep  and  two  and  a  iialf  w  idi'.  Its  base  and  exter- 
nal portions  consist  of  Hue,  li^ht,  dry  stalks  ol'  wild  grasses,  and  slender 
twigs  and  roots.  Of  the  hist  the  firm,  strong  rim  of  the  nest  is  exclu- 
sively woven.  Within,  the  nest  is  composed  of  soft,  fine  grasses,  downy 
feathers,  and  the  fine  hair  of  the  smaller  mammals. 

Mr.  Audubon,  who  observed  very  closely  the  liabits  of  these  birds  during  a 
winter  in  Florida,  descrilies  them  as  very  social  among  themselves,  skipping 
along  the  piazza,  balancing  themselves  in  the  air  opposite  the  sides  of  the 
house  in  search  of  s})iders  and  insects,  diving  through  the  low  bushes  of  tlie 
garden  after  lar\;e  and  worms,  and  at  night  roosting  among  the  orange- 
trees.  In  his  visit  to  Elaine  he  found  them  very  abundant  in  early  May. 
The  woods  seemed  alive  with  them,  and  wherever  he  landed,  on  his  way  to 
Labrador,  he  found  them  in  great  numbers. 
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This  Warbler  is  an  expert  tlyeatcher,  feeds  chietiy  on  insects,  and  is  a  great 
devonrer  of  small  caterpillars  :  Ijut  in  the  winter  its  food  is  largely  composed 
of  hurries,  especially  those  of  tlie  Mi/rica  cerifera.  It  will  also  feed  on  grass- 
seeds.  In  the  warmer  wintry  days  in  Florida,  when  insects  are  aliundaut, 
Mr.  Audubon  states  that  these  birds  are  particularly  active  in  their  pursuit, 
and  the  trees  seem  full  of  them.  At  this  time  they  emit,  at  each  movement, 
a  single  note,  tweet,  so  very  peculiar  that  they  may  be  at  once  recognized  Ijy 
the  cry. 

Wilson  states  that  these  Warblers  appear  in  rennsylvauia,  from  the  North, 
early  in  October,  and  stay  there  several  weeks.  Some  of  them  remain  in 
the  Southern  States  all  winter.  They  feed  with  great  avidity  upon  the  ber- 
ries of  the  red  cedar. 

In  Western  ifassachusetts  it  is  a  very  abundant  spring  and  autumn  visit- 
ant, making  but  a  brief  stay  in  spring,  but  pa.ssing  northward  in  large  num- 
bers. In  autuum  it  remains  longer,  and  passes  south  more  leisurely.  Mr. 
B.  P.  Mann  found  its  nest  and  eggs  in  Concord,  but  this  was  probaljly  an  ex- 
ceptional instance.  In  Eastern  Maine  it  arrives  May  25,  and,  as  Mr.  Board- 
man  thinks,  remains  to  breed.  Both  Dr.  Suckley  and  Dr.  Cooper  met  with 
this  species  in  Washington  Territory,  where  it  is  very  rare. 

No  writers  have  observed  or  noted  the  song  of  this  bird,  except  Mr.  T.  M. 
Trippe  (American  Nat.,  II.  p.  171),  who  states  that  during  its  spring  migra- 
tions it  has  a  very  sweet  song  or  warble,  uttered  at  short  intervals. 

It  reaches  the  high  northern  latitudes  late  in  May,  and  leaves  that  region 
in  September.  The  observations  of  Mr.  McFarlane  show  that  the  nests  of 
this  liird  are  moderately  common  at  Anderson  River,  and  are  generally  built 
in  low  spruce-trees  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground.  In  one  or  two 
instances  it  was  placed  on  the  ground. 

The  eggs  of  this  Warbler  vary  from  .72  to  .80  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
from  ..50  to  .55  in  breadth.  Their  ground-color  is  white,  often  tinged  with  a 
bluish  shade,  and  blotched  and  spotted  with  reddish-brown,  purple,  and  darker 
shades  of  brown.     They  are  of  a  rounded  oval  shape. 


Dendroica  auduboni,  Baird. 

AUDUBON'S  WARBLER;  WESTERN  YELLOW- RUMP. 

Sylvia  auduboni,  Townsend,  .1.  A.  N.  Sc.  VJI,  ii,  1S37.  —  Ib.  Narrative,  1839,  342.— 
AUD.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839,  52,  pi.  cccxcv.  Sijlvicola  auduboni,  BoN.  List.  1838.— Airu. 
Birds  Am.  II,  1841,  26,  pi.  Ixxvii.  Dendroica  auduboni,  B.\ii:d,  Birds  N.  Am.  IS.'iS, 
273  ;  Rev.  188.  —  Scl.\te r,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  298  (Oaxaoa;  October) ;  1860,  250  (Orizaba). 
—  ScL.VTER  &  Salvix,  Ibis,  1860,  273  (San  Geronimo,  (Inat.). —Cooper  &  Suckley, 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  XII,  II,  1859,  181.  —  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  172  (City  of  Mexico).— 
Cooi'Eii,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  88. 

Sp.  Char.     Above  bluish-asli,  streaked  with  black,  most  marked  on  the  middle  of  the 
back ;  on  the  head  and  neck  bluish-ash.     Middle  of  crown,  rump,  chin,  and  throat,  and  a 
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patch  on  the  side  of  the  breast,  gamboge-yellow  ;  space  beneath  and  anterior  to  the  eyes, 
forepai-t  of  breiist  and  sides,  black ;  this  color  extending  liehind  on  the  sides  in  streaks. 
Middle  of  belly,  under  tail-coverts,  a  portion  of  upper  and  lower  eyelids,  and  a  broa'd  band 
on  tlie  wings,  with  a  spot  on  each  of  the  four  or  five  exterior  tail-feathers,  white;  rest 
of  tail-feathers  black.  Female  brown  above  ;  the  other  markings  less  conspicuous  and  less 
black.  Length,  5.25 ;  wings,  3.20  ;  tail,  2.25.  Young,  lirst  plumage,  whole  body,  includ- 
ing head  all  round  and  rump,  conspicuouslj'  streaked  with  slaty-black  upon  an  ashy  ground 
aliove  and  white  below.  Xo  yellow  on  crown,  rump,  breast,  or  throat.  Wings  and  tail  as 
in  autumnal  adult. 

H.vB.  Western  and  Middle  Provinces  of  the  United  States;  Cape  St.  Lucas;  Western 
Mexico  and  Orizaba?     Oaxaea  (cold  regions,  October,  SclatkI!)  ;  Guatemala  (Salvin). 

Tliis  bird  is  very  closely  allied  to  D.  coronatn,  but  is  distinguished  by  the 
yellow  (uot  white)  throat;  the  absence  of  a  su])erciliary  white  stripe  (the 
eyelids  white,  however) ;  the  restriction  of  the  l)lack  of  the  face  to  the  lores, 
and  to  a  sutfusion  round  the  eye  ;  and  the  ^ireseiice  of  one  broad  band  on  the 
wiugs,  instead  of  two  narrow  ones. 

Habits.  This  beautiful  Warbler,  so  strikingly  simidating  the  D.  aironnta 
in  tlie  character  of  its  markings,  and  now  so  well  known  as  a  common  species 
on  the  Tacific  coast,  was  first  met  witii  l)y  Mr.  Townsend  near  the  Columbia 
Kiver,  where  he  found  it  very  abundant.  His  account  of  its  habits  is  incon- 
sistent, and  probably  not  reliable.  Mr.  Xuttall,  who  was  with  Mr.  Townsend, 
differs,  also,  essentially  in  liis  account.  He  states  that  he  first  saw  them  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  that  their  song  bore  a  very  close  resemblance  to  tliat 
of  the  D.  cestiva,  but  was  delivered  in  a  mucli  sujierior  style.  They  remained 
his  summer  companions,  breeding  among  the  shady  firs  on  tlie  borders  of 
jirairie  openings,  wliere  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  insect  food.  By  the 
8th  of  dune  he  found  their  young  already  out,  in  small  and  busy  Hocks,  so- 
licitously attended  by  tlieir  parents.  They  greatly  resembled  the  young  of 
the  coronata.  These  birds  fretpiented  large  trees,  particularly  the  water-oaks, 
and  the  lower  branches  of  gigantic  firs. 

Dr.  Cooper  found  tliis  Warbler  one  of  the  most  abundant  species  of  Wash- 
ington Territcny,  and  believed  them  to  be,  to  some  extent,  a  resilient  species, 
as  lie  met  them  about  the  Straits  of  Fuca  in  March.  He  speaks  of  its  song 
as  lively,  and  heard  everywhere  on  the  borders  of  the  woods,  even  near  the 
coast,  wliere  few  of  tlie  smaller  species  ever  visit.  In  the  fall  he  noticed 
straggling  flocks  of  the  young  wandering  about  the  low  shrubliery  in  large 
uumbers.  The  same  writer  also  states  that  tliis  .species  is  in  winter  a  very 
abundant  bird  in  the  southern  part  of  California,  flitting  about  among  the 
bushes  and  low  trees.  The  males  are  tlien  in  the  dull  ])luniage  of  the  females, 
and  do  not  ])ut  on  their  riclier  hues  until  March  or  April.  He  saw  iKnie 
south  of  San  Francisco  after  May  1,  but  they  began  to  reappear  in  September. 
As  he  found  newly  fledged  young  near  Lake  Tahoe,  he  thinks  tliey  breed 
throughout  the  higher  Sierra  Nevada.  At  the  sea  level  in  latitude  37°  they 
ajipear  late  in  Septemlier,  and  remain  until  JNIarch  2U. 

Dr.  Suckley  regarded  this  bird  as  the  most  abundant  species  visiting  the 
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western  portion  of  Washin<itou  Territory.  Near  Fort  Steilacoom  it  was 
fouud-  priucipall}'  among  tiie  oak-trees  on  the  plains. 

Dr.  "VVoodhouse  t'onnd  it  abundant  in  New  Mexico,  confining  itself  to  tlie 
timliered  and  mountainous  districts,  and  especially  plentiful  among  the  San 
Francisco  Mountains,  feeding  among  tlie  tall  pines.  Dr.  (Jones  found  it  ex- 
ceedingly common  in  Arizona,  where  some  spend  the  winter,  and  a  few  pos- 
sibly remain  in  the  summer  to  breed. 

Dr.  Heermann  found  tliem  remaining  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  tliroughout 
the  winter,  and  (piotes  Dr.  Kennerly  as  finding  these  birds  on  the  Boca 
CJrande  and  at  different  points  in  Sonora.  Mr.  (Jamliel  found  tliese  Warblers 
on  all  his  route  from  New  ]\Ie.\ico  to  California  in  great  abundance,  tlieir 
habits  gi-eatly  resembling  those  of  the  D.  coronata.  They  disjilay  a  great  deal 
of  familiarity,  entering  tlie  towns,  resorting  to  tlie  gardens  and  licdge-rows, 
and  even  the  corrals  of  the  houses,  descending  also  to  the  ground  in  company 
witli  Blackbirds  and  Sparrows. 

This  Warbler  is  thus  sjiown  to  have  a  very  extended  distribution.  It  is 
now  known  to  be  found,  at  different  seasons,  from  Central  America  to  British 
Columbia,  and  from  New  Mexico  to  the  Pacific. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Hepburn  for  all  the  knowledge  we  possess 
in  reference  to  its  nests,  eggs,  and  breeding-habits.  He  procured  tlieir  nests 
and  eggs  in  Vancouver's  Island.  Tiiey  were  built  in  the  forked  branches  of 
small  shrubs.  Around  tliese  the  materials  of  which  they  were  built  weva 
strongly  bound,  and  to  it  the  nests  were  thus  securely  fastened.  They  were 
quite  long  and  large  for  the  bird,  being  four  inches  in  height,  and  three  and 
a  lialf  in  diameter.  The  cavity  is  small,  but  deep.  The  external  peri- 
phery of  tlie  nest  is  made  of  coarse  strips  of  bark,  long  dry  leaves  of  wild 
grasses,  and  strong  stalks  of  plants,  intermingled  witli  finer  grasses,  pieces  of 
cotton  clotli,  and  otiier  materials.  The  inner  nest  is  also  a  singular  combina- 
tion of  various  materials,  yet  carefully  and  elaborately  put  together.  It  is 
made  up  of  fine  grasses,  feathers,  lichens,  mosses,  fine  roots,  etc.,  all  felted  to- 
gether and  lined  with  a  w^arm  bedding  of  fur  and  feathers.  Mr.  Hejiburu's 
observations,  so  far  as  they  go,  seem  to  show  that  this  bird  does  not  usually 
build  in  siudi  lofty  positions  as  Nuttall  and  otliers  conjectured. 

According  to  Mr.  Hepburn,  tliey  arrive  in  Vancouver's  Island  in  the  middle 
of  April,  and  generally  frecjuent  high  trees,  constructing  their  nests  in  tlie 
upper  branches,  though  also  frequently  building  in  low  bushes,  a  few  feet 
from  tlie  ground.  The  number  of  their  eggs  is  four.  These,  he  states,  liave 
a  pure  white  ground,  and  are  spotted,  usually  chiefly  about  the  larger  end, 
witli  red  markings. 

Mr.  Salvin  met  with  both  tliis  species  and  the  D.  corovata  at  San  Geroni- 
rao,  November,  1859.  They  congregated  together  on  tlie  ground,  where  they 
principally  obtained  their  food. 

Dr.  Cooper,  in  his  paper  on  the  fauna  of  Montana,  mentions  this  Warbler 
as  tlie  only  one  of  the  genus  seen  Ijy  him  between  Fort  Benton  and  Fort 
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Vancouver.  It  was  very  common  tlirouuhont  the  mountains,  and  he  found  it 
in  every  portion  of  the  country  west  of  them,  even  where  scarcely  a  bush 
was  to  be  seen. 

According  to  the  careful  observations  of  Mr.  TJobert  Kidgway,  this  "War- 
bler, during  the  summer  months,  in  the  (ireat  Basin,  chiefly  inhabits  the 
pines  of  the  high  mountain  ranges,  as  well  as  the  cedar  and  ]iinon  woods  of 
the  desert  mountains.  In  winter  it  descends  to  the  lower  portions,  being 
then  found  among  the  willows,  or,  in  small  roving  companies,  hopping  among 
the  tree-tops  in  the  river  valleys.  In  manners  it  is  said  by  him  to  resemble 
the  coronata,  but  in  their  notes  they  differ  very  widely.  A  nest,  containing 
three  young,  was  found  by  Mr.  Kidgway  near  the  extremity  of  a  horizontal 
branch  of  a  pine-tree,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  eggs  of  the  Audubon  Warbler  do  not  resendile  tiiose  of  any  Dnidroica 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  but  are  most  like  those  of  the  Hooded  War- 
bler. They  measure  .7(1  by  .50  of  an  inch,  have  a  reddish  or  pinkish  white 
ground,  and  are  sparingly  marked  with  line  brown  markings,  tinted  with  a 
crimson  shading. 

Dendroica  maculosa,  I'.aii.h. 

BLACK  AND  YELLOW  WARBLEB.  J  i   £•.- 

Motaeilla  maculosa,  Gm.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  984.  Sijlvia  in.  Lath.  ;  Vieii.i,.  ;  Hon.  ; 
Nurr.  ;  AuD.  Oni.  Biog.  I,  II,  V,  pi.  1.  123.  Sijlvkola  m.  Swains.  ;  Bon.  ;  Aud. 
Birds  Am. II,  pi.  xcvi.  Rhiman]>hiism.  Cam.  3oViV.l\\,\%bt>,  474  (Cuba).  Dendroica  m. 
Bau!D,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  284;  Review,  206.  —  Shlater,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  363,  373 
(Xalapa).  Brvant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  VII,  1859  (Bahamas).  —  Sci.ater  &  Salvin,  Ibis, 
1859,  11  (Guatemala).  —  Lawrence,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  1861,  322  (Panama  ;  winter).  — 
GUNDI.ACII,  Cab.  Jour.  1861,  326  (Cuba  ;  very  rare). — Samvels,  238.  Si/lvia  maipwlia, 
WiL.s.  Ill,  pi.  .\xiii,  fig.  3. 

Sp.  Ciiar.  Afale,  in  spring.  Bill  fUirli  bltii.<h-black,  rallior  liglitfr  buiieatli.  Tail  (lii.-;ky. 
Top  of  lii'ad  light  grayisli-blue.  Front,  lore,  cheek,  and  a  stripe  under  the  eye,  black,  running 
into  a  large  triangular  patch  on  the  back  between  the  wings,  which  is  also  black.  Eyelids 
and  a  stripe  fi-oni  the  eye  along  the  head  wliite.  Upper  tail-coverts  black,  some  of  the 
feathers  tipped  with  grayish.  Abdomen  and  lower  tail-coverts  white.  Rump  and  under 
parts,  except  as  descrilied,  yellow.  Lower  throat,  breast,  and  sides  streaked  with  black; 
the  streaks  closer  on  the  lower  throat  and  fore  breast.  Lesser  wing-coverts,  and  edges  of 
the  wing  and  tail,  bluish-gray,  the  former  spotted  with  black.  Quills  and  tail  almost  black; 
the  latter  with  a  square  patcli  of  white  on  the  inner  webs  of  all  the  tail-fcafliers  (lint  the 
two  inner)  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail.  Two  white  bands  across  the  wings  (sometimes 
coalesced  into  one)  formed  by  the  middle  and  secondary  coverts.  Part  of  the  edge  of 
the  inner  webs  of  the  qnills  white.  Feathers  margining  the  black  patch  on  the  back 
behind  and  on  the  sides  tinged  with  greenish.  Length,  5  inches;  wing,  2.50;  tail,  2.25. 
Autumnal  males  <lifrer  in  absence  of  black  of  back,  front,  sides  of  head,  and  to  a  consider- 
able degree  beneath,  and  in  much  less  white  on  the  wings  and  head. 

Female  in  spring.  Similar,  but  all  the  colors  duller.  Black  of  the  Ijack  restricted  to  a 
central  triangular  patch. 

ILiR.  Eastern  Province  of  North  America  to  Fort  Simpson ;  Eastern  Mexico  to  Guate- 
m.ila  and  Panama;  Bahamas;  Cuba  (very  rarcy 
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Habits.  The  Black  and  Yellow  Warbler,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  tliis 
attractive  iauiily,  was  supposed  by  our  earlier  writers  to  be  exceedingly  rare. 
Wilson  never  met  with  more  than  two  specimens,  —  one  in  Ohio,  the  other 
on  the  Mississippi,  —  and  spoke  of  it  as  a  very  scarce  species.  In  regard  to 
its  song  he  was  quite  at  fault,  denying  to  it  any  notes  deserving  the  name 
of  song.  Nuttall,  who  had  only  seen  it  occasionally  in  Massachusetts,  in 
the  middle  of  May,  regarded  it  as  rare,  and  was  unacquainted  with  its 
notes.  Its  histiuy  is  now  much  better  known,  and  neither  its  great  rarity 
nor  its  deficiency  as  to  melody  can  any  longer  be  admitted. 

At  certain  seasons  and  in  particular  jilaces  it  is  a  very  common  species. 
It  may  be  found  during  the  breeding-season  throughout  North  America  east 
of  tlie  Great  Plains,  between  latitude  44°  and  Fort  Simjison  in  the  fur 
country.  During  its  migrations  it  may  be  met  with  in  most  of  tlie  Eastern 
States,  in  Eastern  Mexico,  and  the  northern  portions  of  South  America.  It 
has  been  found  in  tlie  Bahamas,  and  also  in  Cuba,  where  it  is  not  common. 
Specimens  have  been  received  from  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Panama,  and 
from  Fort  Resolution,  Eupert  House,  and  Fort  Simpson,  in  Arctic  America, 
and  as  far  to  the  west  as  the  mouth  of  Vermilion  River.  Dr.  Bryant 
met  with  it  in  the  Bahamas  as  early  as  the  15th  of  March,  where  it  was 
qmte  common.  M.  Boucard  found  it  at  Playa  Vicente,  in  the  hot  portion 
of  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 

In  Western  Massachusetts,  l\Ir.  Allen  found  it  a  common  spring  and 
autumn  visitor,  occurring  in  its  northern  flights  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
the  first  of  June,  and  in  the  autumn  as  late  as  Scptemlier  20.  Professor 
Verrill  found  it  in  Western  Maine,  but  not  common,  fiotli  in  spring  and  fall, 
l)ut  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  Ijred  there.  Mr.  Boardman  does  not 
include  it  in  his  list  of  Calais  birds,  and  I  did  not  find  it  among  the  islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  In  the  vicinity  of  Halifax,  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  Warblers,  occurring  in 
every  direction. 

Air.  Auduljon  observed  these  Warblers  in  Louisiana,  in  their  migrations,  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  March ;  but  its  appearance  there,  as  well  as  in  Kentucky 
and  Ohio,  appeared  to  be  occasional  and  accidental.  In  autumn  he  has  met 
with  them  in  large  nundiers  among  the  mountains  of  Xortliern  Pennsylvania. 
Tliey  were  passing  southward  with  their  young.  While  on  his  way  to  Lab- 
rador he  noticed  them  in  IMaiiie,  near  Eastport,  in  May,  very  abunilant  along 
the  roads,  the  fields,  and  tlie  low  woods,  as  well  as  in  the  orchards  and  gar- 
dens. The  season  was  then  not  advanced,  the  weather  cold ;  and  these  birds 
sheltered  themselves  by  night  among  the  evergreens,  and  were  often  so  chilled 
as  to  be  readily  taken  by  the  hand.  He  also  met  them  wherever  he  landed 
in  the  neighboring  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  at  Labrador. 

The  song  of  this  Warbler  is  clear  and  sweetly  modulated,  and  surpasses 
that  of  most  of  this  family.  It  seems  to  prefer  the  interior  of  low  woods, 
where  its  notes  may  chiefly  be  heard  during  the  early  STimmer,  as  it  sings 
30 
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while  it  is  searching  for  its  inod  among  the  brunches,  in  tlie  manner  of  tlie 
Yireos. 

Lilve  nearly  all  the  members  of  this  family,  in  its  search  for  food  it  blends 
the  haliits  of  tlie  (.'reepers  with  those  of  the  Flycatchers,  feeding  upon 
insects  in  their  every  form,  running  up  and  down  the  trunks  for  the  ova, 
larva^  and  pupa^  expertly  catching  the  insect  on  the  wing,  and  equally 
skillul  in  hovering  over  the  expanded  bud  and  searching  the  opening  leaves. 

Mr.  Audubon  i'ound  its  nest  placed  deep  among  the  branches  of  low  fir- 
trees,  su])ported  by  horizontal  twigs,  constructed  of  moss  and  lichens,  ami 
lined  witli  fibrous  roots  and  feathers.  One  found  in  Labrador,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  contained  five  eggs,  small  and  rather  more  elongated  than  is 
common  in  this  genus.  Tliey  were  white,  and  sprinkled  witli  reddish  dots  at 
the  larger  end.  The  iemale  fluttered  among  the  branches,  spreading  her 
wings  and  tail  in  great  distress,  and  returning  to  her  nest  as  soon  as  the  in- 
truders were  a  few  yards  off.  In  August  he  saw  a  number  of  their  young 
already  following  their  parents  and  moving  southward.  In  his  expedition 
to  Texas,  Mr.  Audubon  again  met  this  bird,  in  considerable  numbers,  early 
in  April.  Their  eggs,  he  states,  measure  tlnt'C  fo\irths  of  an  inch  in  length 
by  nine  sixtcentlis  in  breadth.  In  some  the  ground-color,  instead  of  pure 
white,  is  of  a  yellowish  tinge. 

Tlie  writer  found  this  Warliler  abundant  near  Halifax  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1850,  frequenting  the  tiiick  lieinlock  woods,  confiding  in  its  habits, 
unsuspicious,  and  easily  approached.  Tlie  distress,  as  described  by  j\.udulion, 
manifested  in  behalf  of  its  own  young,  it  is  as  ready  to  exhibit  when  the 
nest  of  a  feathered  neighbor  is  disturbed.  A  jmir  of  Hudson's  Bay  Titmice, 
protesting  against  the  invasion  of  their  home,  by  their  outcries  brought  a  pair 
of  tliese  Warblers  to  their  syrnpatlietic  assistance ;  and  the  latter  manifested, 
in  a  more  gentle  way,  quite  as  much  distress  and  anxiety  iis  the  real  parents. 
Witli  expanded  tail  and  half-extended  wings  tliey  fluttered  overhead  among 
the  branches,  approacliing  us  almost  williin  reach,  uttering  the  mo.st  piteous 
outcries. 

Sir  John  Richardson  hniiul  tliis  Warbler  as  common  and  as  familiar  as 
the  D.  cestiva  on  the  Sa.skatchewan,  and  greatly  resembling  it  in  Jialjits, 
though  gifted  with  a  much  more  varied  and  agreeable  song. 

Mr.  Kennicott  met  this  Warbler  on  Great  Slave  Lake,  June  12,  ISfiO, 
where  he  obtained  a  female,  nest,  and  five  eggs.  The  nest,  loosely  Imilt,  was 
placed  in  a  small  spruce  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  thick 
woods.  The  bird  was  rather  bold,  coming  to  her  nest  wliile  he  stood  by  it. 
This  nest  was  only  one  and  a  half  inches  deep,  with  a  iliameter  of  three  and 
a  half  inches ;  the  cavity  only  one  i)ich  deep,  witli  a  diameter  of  two  and  a 
half  inches.  It  was  made  almost  entirely  of  fine  stems  of  plants  and  slender 
grasses,  and  a  few  mosses.  The  cavity  was  lined  with  finer  stems,  and  fine 
black  roots  of  herbaceous  plants. 

The  eggs  of  this  Warliler  are,  in  slia])e,  a  rounded  oval,  one  end  being  but 
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slightly  more  pointed  than  the  other.  Tliey  measure  .62  of  an  ineli  in 
length  and  .49  in  breadth.  Their  ground-color  is  a  light  ashen  hue,  or  a 
dull  white,  and  this  is  more  or  less  sprinkled  with  fine  dots  and  blotches 
of  a  light  brown.  For  the  most  part  these  are  grouped  in  a  ring  about 
the  larger  end. 

Mr.  R.  Deane,  of  Cambridge,  fiund  tliis  hinl  breeding  near  Lake  Uniba- 
so".  Its  nest  was  in  the  tbrk  of  a  low  spruce  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  nest  contained  four  eggs,  and  was  made  of  dry  grasses,  spruce 
twigs,  and  rootlets.  It  was  lined  witli  fine  black  roots,  being  a  ratlier  coarse 
structure  for  a  Warliler.  The  eggs  were  nearly  spherical,  averaging  .62  by 
.51  of  an  inch.  Their  ground-color  was  a  creamy-white,  sparsely  marked 
with  a  few  large  blotches  of  lilac  and  umber. 


Dendroica  cseriilea,  r>.\iRD. 

CiERTJLEAN  WARBLER;  WHITE-THROATED  BLUE  WARBLES. 

Sylvia  atridm,  Wils.  Am.  Oiu.  II,  ISIO,  141,  pi.  xvii,  fig.  5.    Syhncolac.  Swains.  ;  J.\rd.  ; 

KiOH. ;  Bon.  ;  .\uii.  Om.  Biog.  I,  pi.  .\li.\  ;  Nutt.     Dendroica  c.  B.4.IRD,  Birds  N.  Am. 

1858,   280  ;  Rev.  191.  —  Gundl.  Cab.  .louv.  18iJl,  326  (Cuba  ;  very  rare).  —  S.^muels, 

579.     Sylvia  vara,  Wilson,  II,  pi.  xxvii,  lig.  2.  —  Bon.  ;  Aud.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  pi.  xli.x. 

Sylvia  azurea,  Stepu.  Shaw,  Zool.  X,  1817.  —  Bon.  Am.  Orn.  II,  1828,  pi.  xxvii  (9). 

—  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  pi.  xlviii,  xlix ;  Nutt.     Sylvia  bifasciata,  S.w,  Long'.s  Exped. 

I,  1823,  170.     Sylvia  populorum,  Vieill.  Encyc.  Meth.  11,  1823,  449  (from  Wilson). 
Other  localities  :  Bogota,  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  18.     Panama  R.  A'.,  Lawrence,  Ann. 

N.  Y.  Lye.  1861,  322.      Ymatan,  Lawr.     Vcragua,  Salv. 

Sp.  Char.  Male.  Above  bright  blue,  darkest  on  the  crown,  tinged  with  ash  on  the 
rump ;  middle  of  back,  scapulars,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  sides  of  the  crown,  streaked  with 
black.  Beneath  white ;  a  collar  across  the  breast,  and  streak.s  on  the  sides,  dusky-blue. 
Lores,  and  a  line  through  and  behind  the  eye  (where  it  is  bordered  above  by  whitish), 
dusky-blue  ;  paler  on  the  cheeks.  Two  white  bands  on  the  wings.  All  the  tail-feathers 
except  the  innermost  with  a  white  patch  on  the  inner  web  near  the  end.  Female,  green- 
ish-blue above,  brightest  on  the  crown  ;  beneath  white,  tinged  with  greenish-yellow,  and 
obsoletely  streaked  on  the  sides  ;  eyelids  and  a  superciliary  line  greenish-white.  Length, 
4.25 ;  wing,  2.65  ;  tail,  1.90. 

Hab.  Eastern  United  States,  north  to  Niagara  Falls  ;  Cuba  (very  rare) ;  Guatemala ; 
Veragua,  Panama,  and  Bogota.  Not  recorded  from  Mexico  (except  Yucatan),  or  West 
Indies  (except  Cuba). 

The  autumnal  adult  plumage  of  both  sexes  is,  in  every  respect,  exactly 
like  the  spring  dress.  Young  males  in  late  summer  are  very  similar  to  adult 
females,  but  are  purer  white  below,  and  less  uniform  greenish-blue  above,  the 
dark  stripes  on  sides  of  the  crown  aud  black  centres  to  scapulars  being  quite 
conspicuous ;  the  young  female,  at  the  same  season,  is  similar  in  pattern  to 
tlie  adult,  but  is  dull  green  above,  without  any  tinge  of  blue,  and  light  buffy- 
yellow  below. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  adult  males,  especially  in  the  width  of 
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the  pectoral  collar;  one  (No.  60,877,  Mt.  Carmel,  Wabash  Co.,  111.,  Aug.  9) 
has  this  entirely  interrupted.  In  this  individual  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
whitish  supra-auricular  streak ;  while  others  from  the  same  locality,  and 
obtained  at  the  same  date,  Iiave  the  band  across  the  jugulmu  continuous,  and 
a  quite  distinct  wliite  streak  over  the  ear-coverts. 

H-iBiTS.  Of  this  somewhat  rare  Warbler  very  little  is  as  yet  well  known. 
Its  habits  and  distribution  during  the  breeding-season  need  more  light  than 
we  now  possess  to  enable  us  to  give  its  story  with  any  degree  of  exactness. 
Its  appearance  in  Peuusyh-ania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  early  in  May, 
when  Warblers  that  go  north  to  breed  are  on  their  way,  at  first  suggested  its 
belonging  to  that  class.  It  is  not  known  to  proceed  any  farther  north,  ex- 
cept in  accidental  instances ;  though  the  writer  has  been  assured,  and  has  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  it  abounds  and  breeds  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Niagara  I'alls.  I  can  find  no  good  evidence  that  it  ever  occurs  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Individuals  have  been  obtained  in  northern  South  America,  Pana- 
ma, and  Cuba.  l)r.  Woodhouse  describes  it  as  quite  common  in  Texas  and 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  it  breeds,  as  he  obtained  both  the  old  and  the 
young  birds.  It  was  also  abundant  among  the  timbered  lands  of  the  Arkan- 
sas and  its  tributaries.  It  was  not  obtained  in  any  other  of  the  government 
expeditions,  nor  was  it  found  in  Arizona  by  Dr.  Coues.  j\Ir.  T.  M.  Trippe 
noticed  a  single  individual  near  Orange,  N.  Y.  Wilson  supposed  them  to 
breed  in  Pennsylvania,  though  he  was  never  able  to  find  their  nests.  He 
usually  met  with  these  birds  in  marshes  or  on  the  Ijorders  of  streams  among 
the  branches  of  ])0])lars.  Tlieir  haliits  were  those  of  the  Flycatcliers.  He 
saw  none  later  than  the  20th  of  August.  Describing  this  species  as  the  Blue- 
green  Warbler,  as  met  with  by  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland  early  in 
April,  he  mentions  its  gleaning  for  food  among  the  upper  brandies  of  the 
tallest  trees,  rendering  it  difficult  to  be  procured.  Its  resemblance,  in  liabits, 
to  Flycatchei-s,  he  again  remarks.     Its  only  note  was  a  feeble  cheep. 

According  to  Audubon,  this  Warbler  appears  in  Louisiana,  where  it  also 
breeds  early  in  spring,  and  leaves  tlie  first  of  October.  Like  all  its  family,  it 
is  quite  lively,  has  a  similar  Jlight,  moves  sideways  up  and  down  the  branches, 
and  hangs  irom  the  ends  of  the  twigs  in  its  search  for  insects. 

Mr.  Audubon  also  states  that  the  liveliness  of  the  notes  of  this  Warbler 
renders  it  consi)icuouR  in  tlie  forests,  the  skirts  of  which  it  frecj^uents.  Its 
song,  though  neither  loud  nor  of  long  continuance,  he  speaks  of  as  extremely 
sweet  and  mellow.  He  found  it  as  numerous  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  as 
any  other  Warbler,  so  that  he  could  sometimes  obtain  five  or  six  in  a  single 
walk. 

The  nest  he  describes  as  placed  in  the  forks  of  a  low  tree  or  bush,  partly 
pensile,  projecting  a  little  above  the  twigs  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  ex- 
tending below  them  nearly  two  inches.  Tlie  outer  part  is  composed  of  the 
fibres  of  vines  and  the  stalks  of  herbaceous  plants,  with  slender  roots  ar- 
ranged in  a  circular  manner.     The  nest  is  lined  with  fine  dry  fibres  of  the 
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Spanish  moss.  The  eggs  are  five  in  number,  of  a  pure  white  with  a  few  red- 
dish spots  about  the  largei'  end.  When  distm-bed  during  incubation,  the 
female  is  said  to  trail  along  the  branches  with  drooping  wings  and  plaintive 
notes,  in  the  manner  of  I),  ccstiva.  After  the  young  have  left  the  nest,  they 
move  and  luiut  together,  iu  company  with  their  parents,  evincing  great  activ- 
ity in  the  pursuit  of  insects.  They  are  also  said  to  have  a  great  partiality 
for  trees  the  tops  of  which  are  tliickly  covered  with  grapevines,  and  to  occa- 
sionally alight  on  tall  weeds,  feeding  upon  their  seeds. 

In  his  visit  to  Texas,  INIr.  Audubon  met  a  large  number  of  these  birds 
apparently  coming  from  Mexico.  On  one  occasion  he  encountered  a  large 
flock  on  a  small  island. 

Mr.  Nuttall  mentions  finding  these  birds  very  abundant  in  Tennessee,  and 
also  iu  West  Florida. 

In  only  a  single  instance  has  the  -m-iter  met  with  this  Warbler.  This  was 
about  the  middle  of  June,  at  the  Fairmount  "\\'ater  Works  in  tlie  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, where,  among  the  tops  of  the  trees,  a  single  individual  was  busily 
engaged  in  hmiting  insects,  undisturbed  by  the  large  numbers  and  vicinity 
of  visitors  to  the  grounds.  It  kept  iu  the  tops  of  the  trees,  moving  about 
with  great  agdity. 

Mr.  Ridgway  gives  the  Cferulean  Warbler  as  the  most  abimdant  species 
of  its  genus  in  the  Lower  Wabash  Valley,  not  only  during  the  spring  and 
I'all  migrations,  l)ut  also  in  the  summer,  when  it  breeds  more  plentifully  even 
than  the  B.  astiva.  It  inhabits,  however,  only  tlie  deep  woods  of  the  bot- 
tom lands,  where  it  is  seldom  seen,  and  only  to  be  distinguished  by  the  nat- 
uralist. Inliabiting,  mostly,  the  tree-tops,  it  is  an  inconspicuous  bird,  and 
tluis  one  that  easily  escapes  notice.  In  its  habits  it  is  perhaps  less  interest- 
ing than  others  of  its  genus,  beiug  so  retired,  and  possessing  only  the  most 
feeble  notes. 

Dendroica  blackburniee,  Baikd. 

BLACKBURNIAN  WARBLER;  ORANGE-THROATED  WARBLER 

Motacilla  blackbumim,  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  977.  Sylvia  U.  Lath.  ;  Wilson,  III, 
pi.  xxiii.  — NuTT.  ;  AuD.  Om.  Biog.  II,  V,  pi.  cxxxv,  cccxcix.  Sylvicola  hi.  Jard.  ; 
Rich.  ;  AuD.  Birds  Am.  II,  pi.  Ixxxrii.  Rhimnnphiis  bl.  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  1850,  19. 
Dendroica  hi.  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  274  ;  Rer.  189.  —  Sclater  &  Salvin,  Ibis, 
1859,  11  (Guatemala).  —SCLATEI!,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  363  (Xalapa) ;  lb.  1860,  64  (Ecuador). 

—  Ib.  Catal.  1861,  30,  no.  187  (Pallatanga  aud  Nanegal,   Ecuador).  — Sami-els,  227. 

—  SuxDEVALL,  Ofv.  1869,  611.  —  Dkessek,  Ibis,  1865,  478.  f  Motacilla  chrysocejiliala, 
Gmelin,  I,  1788,  971  (Figuier  oranyi  cl.  F.  itranger.  Buff.  V,  313,  i)l.  l\-iii,  fig.  3, 
Guiana).  Sylvia  pnrit.':,  Wils.  V,  pi.  xliv,  fig.  3.  —  Aud.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  pi.  cxxxir. 
Sylvicola  parus,  Arn.  Birds  Am.  II,  pi.  Ixxxiii.  Sylvia  lateralis,  Steph.  1  Motacilla 
incuiia,  Gmel.  I,  1788,  976.  Sylvia  incana,  L.iTH.  ;  ViElLL.  ?  Sylvia  melanorJioa, 
ViEiLL.  Xouv.  Diet.  XI.  1817,  180  (Martini<iue).  —  Ib.  Encycl.  Meth.  II,  444. 

Localities  (juoted  :  Bogota,  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  143.  Panama,  Lawr.  Ann.  N.  Y. 
L)-c.  VII,  62.  Costa  Rica,  Cab.  Jour.  1860,  328.  Bahaina.i,  Bryant,  Bost.  Pr.  VII, 
1S59.      Veragua,  Salvim.     Orizaba  (winter  ;  rare),  Sumichkakt. 
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Sp.  Char.  Upper  parts  nearly  uniform  black,  with  a  whitish  scapular  stripe  and  a  large 
white  patch  in  the  middle  of  the  wing-coverts.  An  oblong  patch  in  the  middle  of  the 
crown,  and  the  entire  side  of  the  head  and  neck  (including  a  superciliary  stripe  from  the 
nostrils),  the  chin,  throat,  and  forepart  of  the  breast,  bright  orange-red.  A  black  stripe 
from  the  commissure  passing  around  the  lower  half  of  the  eye,  and  including  the  ear-coverts; 
with,  however,  an  orange  crescent  in  it,  just  below  the  eye,  the  extreme  lid  being  black. 
Rest  of  under  parts  white,  strongly  tinged  with  yellowish-orange  on  the  breast  and  belly, 
and  streaked  with  black  on  the  sides.  Outer  three  tail-feathers  white,  the  shafts  and  tips 
dark  brown ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  spotted  much  with  white ;  the  other  tail-feathers  and 
quills  almost  black.  Female  similar;  the  colors  duller;  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts 
with  ohvaceous  edges.     Length,  .5..50  ;  wing,  2.83  ;  tail,  2.2.5. 

Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States ;  Eastern  Mexico,  and  south  to  Bogota  and 
Ecuador ;  Bahamas  alone  of  West  Indies  with  certainty. 

Autumnal  males  resemble  the  females.  They  liave  two  wliite  Lands  in- 
stead of  one;  the  black  striiies  on  the  sides  are  larger  ;  under  jtarts  yellowish  ; 
tlie  throat  yellowisli,  passing  into  purer  yellow  behind. 

Autumnal  young  birds  have  the  same  pattern  of  coloration,  but  tlie  dark 
portions  are  dull  grayish-umber,  with  the  streaks  very  obsolete,  and  the  light 
parts  dull  bufly-white,  tinged  witli  yellow  on  the  jugulum  ;  there  is  neither 
clear  black,  bright  yellow,  nor  pui-e  white  on  the  plumage,  except  the  latter 
on  the  wing-bands  and  tail-patches. 

Habits.  This  somewliat  rare  and  very  beautiful  Warbler  requires  addi- 
tional investigation  into  its  habits  before  its  history  can  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factorily known.  Save  in  reference  to  its  wider  distribution  during  its  south- 
ern migrations,  little  more  is  known  as  to  its  habits  than  where  Audubon 
left  its  history  nearly  thirty  years  since.  The  Smithsonian  collection  lias 
specimens  from  Pennsyhania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  from 
Central  America.  Mr.  Sclater  has  received  specimens  from  Mexico,  and  from 
Ecuador  in  South  America.  Other  writers  mention  having  specimens  from 
Guiana,  Martini(|ue,  aiui  Panama,  and  Dr.  ISryant  found  it  in  the  Hahanias. 
It  is  thus  known  to  have  a  wide  distribution  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver,  as  far  to  the  north  jjrobably  as  Labrador.  Its  area  of  repro- 
duction is  not  known  with  exactness,  but  the  southern  limit  is  supposed  to 
be  the  high  wooded  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  England. 
A  young  bird  was  taken  by  HolboU,  October  16,  184.5,  at  Frederikshaab, 
Greenland.  In  1837  an  egg  was  sent  me  from  Coventry,  Vt.,  which  pur- 
ported to  belong  to  this  bird  ;  and  in  the  following  summer  its  nest  and  eggs 
were  procured  in  a  wild,  secluded  part  of  Eoxbury,  Mass.  In  neither  case 
was  the  identification  entirely  free  from  doubt. 

Dr.  Bachman  states  that  when  a  resident  of  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1833, 
he  saw  a  pair  of  these  birds  in  the  act  of  constructing  their  nest.  Mr.  Allen 
has  no  doubt  that  a  few  breed  in  the  vicinity  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  he  has 
obtained  them  as  late  as  June  24.  He  found  it  most  common  in  mixed  or 
hard-wood  forests.  It  arrives  about  the  middle  of  May.  Professor  Verrill 
gives  it   as  a  summer  resident  of  Western  Maine,  though  rarely  seen  on 
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account  of  its  habit  of  Jveeping  concealed  among  the  dense  foliage.  Mr. 
Boardman  gives  the  same  account  of  its  residence  in  summer  iu  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Calais. 

Mr.  Audubon  did  not  regard  this  bird  and  his  "  Hemlock  WarTiler  "  as  the 
same  species,  but  gave  distinct  and  different  accounts  of  their  liabits.  We 
have  therefore  to  receive  with  caution  these  records  of  peculiarities.  He 
found  the  Black burnian  Warbler  breeding  in  Northeastern  Maine,  in  New 
Brunswick,  in  tlie  Magdaleiue  Islands,  and  iu  Labrador  and  Newfoundland. 
He  states,  correctly,  that  it  has  a  very  sweet  song  of  five  or  six  notes,  much 
louder  than  seemed  possible  from  the  size  of  the  bird.  It  pursues  its 
insect  prey  among  the  branches  of  the  fir-trees,  moving  along  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  common  Iledstart. 

Mr.  ^IcCullocli,  of  Halifax,  gave  Mr.  Audubon  a  nest  of  this  bird  witli 
three  eggs.  The  nest  was  formed  externally  of  difterent  textures,  lined 
with  fine  delicate  strips  of  bark  and  a  tliick  bed  of  feathers  and  horse-hair. 
The  eggs  were  small,  conical,  \\-itli  a  white  ground  spotted  with  liglit  red 
at  the  larger  end.  The  nest  was  in  the  small  fork  of  a  tree  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  near  a  brook. 

The  nest  obtained  in  Roxbury  was  in  a  bush,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground, 
in  a  very  wild  region  of  forest  and  rocks.  Externally,  except  in  its  length, 
which  was  less,  it  I'esembled  a  nest  of  the  G.  trichas,  being  made  of  coarse, 
dry  grasses.  Internally  it  was  much  more  warmly  lined  with  feathers  and 
soft  fur  than  is  the  case  in  nests  of  the  Yellow -Throat.  The  eggs  were  of 
a  crystal  wliiteness,  marked  at  their  larger  end  witli  dark  purple,  and  but 
for  their  smaller  size  might  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  G.  trichas. 
The  position  of  the  nest,  however,  was  conclusive  in  regard  to  this  point. 
The  egg  from  Coventry  was  substantially  similar,  except  that  reddish-brown 
dots  were  mingled  with  the  purple  markings,  in  the  form  of  a  wreath  around 
the  larger  end. 

Wilson  describes  this  Warbler  as  songless,  but  attributes  to  its  counter- 
part, the  Hemlock  Warbler,  a  very  sweet  song  of  a  few  low  notes,  —  a  very 
diflerent  account  from  that  given  by  Audubon  of  the  song  of  the  Black- 
burniau. 

]\Ir.  Paine  states  that  this  species  is  resident  during  the  summer  months  in 
Eandolph,  Vt.  It  is,  lie  says,  a  very  close  companion  of  the  D.  rircns,  arriv- 
ing at  the  same  time  with  it  even  to  a  day,  or  about  the  10th  of  May.  Its 
dry  chirping  song  may  then  be  heard  in  striking  contrast  with  the  sweet 
notes  of  the  circus.     He  was  not  able  to  find  its  nest. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wyatt  met  with  this  species  as  a  winter  resident  at  Alto,  in  Co- 
lomljia,  South  America.  Its  upward  range  seemed  to  be  terminated  only  by 
the  paramos.  Among  the  oaks  on  the  Pamplona  road  he  found  it  very  com- 
mon just  under  the  paramo,  the  bright  orange  throat  of  the  male  making  it 
a  very  conspicuous  bird.  He  was  led  to  believe  that  they  were  not  found 
there  at  a  lower  elevation  than  five  tliousand  feet. 
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Dendroica  dotninica,  Baird. 

TELLOW-THKOATED  GRAY  WARBLER. 

MoUiciUn.  dominica,  L.  Syst.  Nat.  12th  oJ.  1766,  33i  (Ficcdula  dmninica  cw/;rea,  Brlss. 
Ill,  520,  {)!.  x.xvii,  fig.  3).  Dendroica  dominica,  Baiud,  Rev.  Am.  Birds,  209.  Mola- 
cilla  siq>crciliosa,  BoDDjERT,  Tableau  PI.  enl.  686,  fig.  1,  1783.  Dendroica  superciliosa, 
Baiju),  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  289. — Sclater  (Xalapa,  Oa.^aca,  Jamaica,  Mexico). — 
ScLAiEK  &  Salvix,  Iljis,  ISBO,  274  (Dueiias,  Guat.  ;  Sept.).  —  March.  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc. 
1863,  293  (Jamaica).  — Gundlacii,  Cab.  Jour.  1861,  326  (Cuba;  very  common).  ,1/"- 
tacilla  flavicolli.%  G.MELIX,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  959.  Hylma  fl.  L.\TH.  ;  Wils.  II,  \\\. 
xii,  fig.  6.  MotaciUa  jKnsilis,  Gmelix,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  960.  Stjlvia  p.  Lath.  ; 
ViEiLL.  (St.  Domingo).  —  Bon.  ;  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  pi.  Ixxxv  ;  Niitt.  Sijlvicola  pciw. 
KiCH  ;  Bos.  ;  AuD.  Birds  Am.  II,  pi.  lx.\ix.  —  GossE,  Birds  Jam.  1847,  156  (Jamaica). 
Ehimanphus peiis.  Cab.  Jour.  Ill,  474  (Cuba). 

Other  localities  :  Cordova,  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  291.  St.  Dominrjo,  Salli5,  P.  Z.  S. 
1857,  231.     Jamaica,  GossE,  Birds  Jam.  156. 

Sp.  Char.  Upper  part.s  uniform  grayish-bluo.  Ohin  and  throat  bright  yellow ;  under 
parts  white.  Forehead,  and  sometimes  most  of  crown,  lores  and  cheeks,  sides  of  throat, 
and  numerous  streaks  on  the  sides  of  the  breast,  black.  A  stripe  from  the  nostrils  over  and 
behind  the  eye,  a  crescent  on  the  lower  eyelid,  the  sides  of  the  neck  behind  the  black  cheek- 
patch,  and  two  conspicuous  bands  on  the  wings,  white.  Terminal  half  of  the  outer  webs 
of  the  outer  two,  and  terminal  third  of  the  third  tail-feathers,  white.  Female  almost 
precisely  similar.     Length,  ,^.10  ;  wing,  2.G0:  tail,  2..'?0.     (.■i,.322.) 

Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States,  north  to  Washington  and  Cleveland  ;  in  win- 
ter abundant  in  Cuba ;  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica ;  Mexico  (Colima  on  west  coast),  and 
Guatemala.     Resident  in  Jamaica? 

An  antumiial  male  (No.  1,098,  Washington,  D.  C.)  lia.s  the  blui.sli-ash 
above  obscured  by  a  wash  of  brown  ;  tlic  black  "  mask"  less  sharply  defined, 
the  streaks  on  foreliead  wanting  ;  the  yellow  paler  and  didlcr.  and  tlie  white 
beneath  soiled  with  Ijrownish. 

In  general  pattern  of  coloration  this  species  resembles  two  others  ;  one 
from  Arizona,  the  other  from  Porto  Eico.     The  diagnoses  are  as  follows  :  — 

Common  Characters.  Upper  parts  ash-gray,  the  forehead  and  sides  of  vertex 
black.  A  line  from  nostril  to  above  eye  (pas.«ing  into  white  behind),  chin,  and 
throat,  yellow,  margined  laterally  with  blackish ;  crissum,  inside  of  wings,  axillars, 
and  two  bands  on  wings,  white. 

SuperciHary  line  extending  to  the  nape,  and  white,  excepting  sometimes 
anterior  to  the  eye.  Cheeks  black,  separated  from  the  ash  of  the  neck  by 
a  white  patch.  Eyelids  and  infra-ocular  crescent  white.  Back  not  streaked. 
Bill  lengthened,  gonys  almost  concave. 

Yellow  confined  to  juguluni ;   rest  of  under  jiarts  white;   the  sides 

streaked  with  black ....  dominica. 

Superciliary  line  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  eye,  .and  yellow,  excepting 
at  extreme  end.  Cheeks  a-shy,  like  sides  of  neck ;  dusky  only  near  the  eye, 
and  not  bordered  on  side  of  neck  behind  by  white.  Eyelids  and  infra- 
o<;ular  crescent  yellow.     Back  streaked.    Bill  short,  gonys  slightly  convex. 
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Yellow  of  luitier  parts  conliiicd  to  iuguluiu ;   rest  of  iiiiilrr  parts  white  ; 

the  sides  streaked  with  lilaek i/rnrirr. 

Yellow  of  under  parts  extending  to  erissum.     Sides  scarcely  streaked. 

titlchtiijtl .  ^ 

In  the  Ee\'iew  (p.  209)  several  variations  in  this  species  are  noted ;  but  at 
that  time  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  to  warrant  our 
coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  their  value.  Now,  however,  we  have  better 
material  before  us,  and  upon  the  examination  of  about  thirty  sj)ecimens,  in- 
cluding two  series  of  nearly  equal  numbers,  —  one  from  the  Atlantic  States 
and  the  West  Indies,  the  other  from  the  Mississippi  region  and  ^Middle 
America,  —  find  that  there  are  two  appreciably  different  races,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  points  of  constant  difference.  All  birds  of  the 
first  series  have  the  bill  longer  than  any  of  the  latter,  the  difference  in  a 
majority  of  tlie  specimens  being  very  cousideraljle  ;  they  also  have  the  super- 
ciliary stripe  bright  yeUow  anteriorly,  while  amojig  the  latter  there  is  never 
more  than  a  trace  of  yellow  over  the  lores,  and  even  this  minimum  amount 
is  discernible  only  in  one  or  two  individuals.  The  West  Indian  form  is,  of 
course,  the  true  dominicii,  ;ind  to  be  distinguished  as  var.  doiiiiiiicu ;  as  none 
of  the  synonymes  of  this  species  were  founded  upon  the  ^le.xican  one,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  necessary  to  propose  a  new  name  ;  accordingly,  the  term  \-ar. 
cdhilura  is  selected  as  being  most  descriptive  of  its  peculiar  features. 

The  following  synopsis,  taken  from  typical  specimens,  shows  the  differ- 
ences between  these  two  races :  — 

(Xo.  3,322,  ^,  Liberty  County,  (ieorgia.)  Bill  (from  nostril),  .45;  tarsus,  .60  ; 
wing-,  2.GU ;  tail,  2.0().  Superciliary  stripe,  anterior  to  eye,  wholly  bright  yellow  ; 
yellow  of  chin  and  ma.xilla;  extending  to  the  bill.  Hah.  In  summer,  Atlantic 
States  of  United  States,  north  to  Washington.  In  winter,  and  possibly  all 
the  year,  in  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo,  and -lamaica  .         .         .         .         var.  dominie  a. 

(No.  61,136,  ^,  Behze,  Honduras.)  Bill  (from  nostril),  .35 ;  tarsus,  .60;  wing, 
2.70;  tail,  2.20.  SuperciUary  stripe  wholly  white;  yellow  of  chin  and  maxillae 
bordered  narrowly  next  the  bill  with  white.  Hub.  In  summer,  the  Mississippi 
region  of  United  States,  north  to  Lake  Erie;  common  in  South  Illiuoi.s.  In 
winter,  and  po.ssibly  all  the  year,  in  Mexico,  south  to  Guatemala,  Yucatan  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  Colima  on  the  Pacific  side   .....         var.  alhilora. 

H.\BITS.  Tlie  liistory  of  the  Yello\\'- throated  Warbler  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  Its  geographical  distribution  is  irregular  and  a])parently  eccentric. 
Found  occasionally,  rather  than  frecpieutly,  in  the  Soutlieru  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States,  it  occurs  irregularly  as  far  north  as  Washington,  New  York  City, 
Cleveland,  0.,  Union  County,  111.,  and  Kansas.  In  the  last  place  it  is  sup- 
jiosed  also  occasionally  to  breed.  West  of  this  it  has  not  been  traced  in  any 
portion  of  the  United  States.  It  was  obtained  in  Taniaulipas,  Mexico,  by 
Lieutenant  Couch,  and  on  the  western  coast  Mr.  Xantus  found  it  at  Colima. 
Mr.  Sclater  has  also  proi:ured  it  from  otlier  portions  of  ^lexico,  and  M.  Bou- 

^  Dendroiai  iiddaidte,  B.\iiii>,  Krv,  lisd.'i,  'IVl.     Hub.    I'orto  Kico. 
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card  took  it  at  Oaxaca.  It  has  been  obtained  in  Guatemala  and  Jamaica.  In 
the  latter  place  it  is  found  the  entire  season.  In  Cuba,  in  the  winter,  it  is 
quite  common.  It  has  also  been  found  in  St.  Domingo,  and  probaljly  in  the 
tit  her  West  India  Islands.  Mr.  Gosse  states  that  these  birds  do  not  appear  in 
Jamaica  before  the  16th  of  August,  and  that  they  leave  by  the  first  of  April. 
On  the  other  hand,  ilr.  ]March,  in  his  notes  on  the  birds  of  that  island,  states 
that  on  the  8th  of  August  he  obtained  an  old  bird  and  two  young,  the  latter 
of  wliich  he  was  confident  had  been  hatched  on  the  island,  and  his  sou  had 
met  with  the  birds  all  through  the  summer,  and  had  procured  a  specimen  on 
the  4th  of  June. 

Wilson  states  that  the  haljits  of  this  species  partake  more  of  those  of  the 
Creeper  than  of  the  trae  Warljler.  He  met  with  it  in  Georgia  in  the  month 
of  February.  He  speaks  of  its  notes  as  loud,  and  as  resembling  those  of  the 
Indigo-Bird.  It  remained  some  time  creeping  around  the  branches  of  the 
same  pine,  in  the  manner  of  a  Pants,  uttering  its  song  every  few  minutes. 
When  it  flew  to  another  tree,  it  would  alight  on  the  trunk  and  run  nimbly 
up  and  down  in  search  of  insects.  They  are  said  to  arrive  in  Georgia  in 
February,  after  an  aljsence  of  only  three  months.  Wilson  states  that  they 
occur  as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania,  but  does  not  give  his  authority.  The 
food  of  this  species  appeal's  to  be  larva-  and  pupre,  rather  than  winged  insects. 
Tliose  dissected  by  Mr.  Gosse  in  Jamaica  were  Ibund  to  have  quite  large 
stomach.s,  containing  caterpillars  of  various  kinds. 

NuttaU  and  Audubon  are  very  contradictory  in  tlieir  statements  touching 
its  nesting,  and  it  is  not  jirobable  that  the  accounts  given  by  either  are 
founded  upon  any  reliable  authorities.  The  former  describes  a  nest  remark- 
able both  for  structure  and  situation,  said  to  have  been  found  in  West  Flor- 
ida, suspended  by  a  kind  of  rope  from  the  end  oi'  branches  over  a  stream 
or  a  ravine.  This  nest,  entirely  pensile,  is  imjiervious  to  rain,  and  with  an 
entrance  at  the  bottom.  He  gives  a  veiy  full  and  minute  description  of  this 
nest,  but  gives  no  authority  and  no  data  to  establish  its  authenticity.  We 
can  therefore  only  dismiss  it  as  probably  erroneous. 

On  the  other  hand,  ilr.  Audubon  claims  to  ha\'e  seen  its  nest,  of  which  he 
gives  a  very  different  account.  He  describes  it  as  very  prettily  constructed, 
like  the  nests  of  any  other  of  this  genus,  its  outer  parts  made  of  dry  lichens 
and  soft  mosses,  the  inner  of  silky  substances  and  fibres  of  the  Spanish  moss. 
The  eggs  are  said  to  be  four  in  number,  with  a  white  ground-color  and  a  few 
purple  dots  near  the  larger  end.  He  thinks  they  raise  t\\  o  bi-oods  in  a  sea- 
son in  Louisiana.  These  nests  are  not  pensile,  but  are  placed  on  the  horizon- 
tal branch  of  the  cypress,  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  above  the  ground.  It 
closely  resembles  a  knot  or  a  tuft  of  moss,  and  therefore  is  not  easily  discov- 
ered from  below. 

A  nest  containing  a  single  egg,  found  liy  'Sir.  Gosse  near  Neosho  Falls,  and 
supposed  to  belong  to  this  species,  but  not  fully  identified,  was  liuilt  in  a  low 
sapling  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  a  very  neat  structure,  such  as  is 
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described  by  Audubon.  The  egg  i.s  pure  crystal-white,  oblong  and  pointed, 
and  marked  witli  i)urple  and  brown. 

Mr.  liidgway  informs  me  that  in  Souihrvn  Illiunis,  at  least  in  the  valley 
of  the  Lower  Wabash,  tlie  Yellow-throated  Warbler  may  be  said  to  be  at  least 
a  regular,  though  not  conunon,  summer  sojourner.  Though  it  inhabits  chiefly 
the  swanipv  portions  of  the  bottom-lands,  it  makes  frei[uent  visits  to  the  or- 
cliards  and  door-yards,  less  often,  liowever,  in  tiie  breeding  than  m  the  mi- 
grating season.  In  its  manners  it  is  almost  as  much  of  a  Creeper  as  the 
Mniotilta  mri",  being  freijuently  seen  creeping  not  (uily  along  the  branches 
of  trees,  btit  over  tlie  eaves  and  cornices  of  buililings,  with  all  tiie  facility 
of  a  Xuthateii. 

Eggs  supposed  to  be  of  tliis  species,  taken  near  Wilmington,  N.  C,  by 
Mr.  Norwood  Giles  (16,199,  Smith.  Cull),  iiave  a  ground-color  of  dull  ashy- 
white,  with  a  livid  tinge.  They  are  thickly  speckled,  chiefly  around  the 
larger  end,  with  irregular  markings  of  rufous,  and  fainter  ones  of  lilac  in- 
terspersed with  a  N'ery  few  mintxte  specks  of  black.  They  are  broadly  ovate 
in  form,  and  measure  .~0  by  .5.3  of  an  incli. 


Dendroica  gracise,  (  "hues.  ^  ^J 

ARIZONA  WARBLER. 

Dendroica  gracios  (CoUE.s),  B.\n;D,  I!uv.  Am.  BinUs,  I,  April,  1865  ;  y.  210.  —  Elliot,  llhist. 
Birds  N.  Am.  I,  vi.  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  563  (Appendix). 

Sp.  Char.  Adult  male  (No.  40,680,  May  1,  18G5,  Dr.  E.  Cones).  Whole  upper  parts, 
iiicludinu'  ear-coverts  and  sides  of  neck,  a.sh-gray  ;  small  ouneate  streaks  over  the  crown, 
coalesced  laterally  into  a  broad  stripe  on  each  side,  with  larger  cuneate  streaks  on  the  inter- 
scapular region,  and  inconspicuous  linear  streaks  on  upper  tail-coverts,  black.  Two  con- 
spicuous white  bands  across  the  wing,  formed  by  the  tips  of  middle  and  secondary  coverts ; 
secondaries  pas.sing  externally  into  light  ash.  Lateral  tail-feather  entirely  white,  except 
about  the  basal  third  of  the  inner  web  (the  dusky  running  some  distance  towai'd  the  end 
along  the  edge),  and  a  broad  streak  covering  most  of  the  terminal  fourth  of  the  outer  web, 
wliich  are  clear  dusky  ;  the  next  feather  has  the  outer  web  exactly  the  same,  but  almost 
the  basal  half  of  the  inner  is  dusky  ;  on  the  next  the  white  is  confined  to  an  oblong  spot  (not 
touching  the  inner  edge)  on  about  the  terminal  third,  while  the  outer  web  is  only  edged 
with  white  ;  the  rest  have  no  white  at  all.  A  .superciliary  stripe  extending  about  .20  of 
an  inch  behind  the  eye  (that  portion  behind  the  eye  white),  the  lower  eyelid,  maxillas, 
chin,  throat,  and  jugulum  pure  gamboge-yellow.  Rest  of  lower  parts,  including  lining  of 
wing,  pure  white  ;  the  sides  conspicuousl}'  streaked  with  black  ;  lores,  and  a  few  obsolete 
streaks  along  the  junction  of  the  ash  and  yellow,  dusky.  Wing,  2.60 ;  tail,  2.20 ;  bill  (from 
nostril),  .30 ;  tarsu.s,  .60.  Adult  female  (40:68.5,  May  24).  Similar  to  the  male,  but  colors 
duller,  and  markings  less  sharply  defined.  Wing,  2.4,5  ;  tail,  2.00.  Young  (36,992,  August 
llj.  Above  brownish-gray  without  strealcs.  Beneath  ochraceous-white,  obsoletely  streaked 
along  the  sides.  Yellow  superciliary  stripe  not  well  defined,  and  only  a  tinge  of  yellow 
on  the  jugulum,  the  throat  being  grayish-white.  Wings  and  tail  nearly  as  in  the  adult. 
The  young  in  autunnial  plumage  is  similar,  but  the  yellow  occupies  its  usual  area ;  it  is, 
however,  much  duller,  as  well  as  lighter,  than  in  the  adult. 

Hab.     Fort  Wliipple,  near  Prescott,  Arizona.     Belize,  Briti-sh  Hondura.s  (var.  decora). 
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This  species  is  most  closely  related  tu  J),  adihiidci',  from  Porto  Rico  ;  but 
in  the  latter  the  yellow  beiieatli  extends  ))ack  to  the  crissum,  covering  even 
the  sides ;  tliere  are  also  no  streaks  on  the  sides  or  back ;  the  ])roportions, 
too,  are  quite  different,  the  wings  and  tail  lieiug  scarcely  three  fourths  as  long, 
while  the  IjiU  and  feet  are  much  the  same  size,  the  tarsi  even  much  shorter. 
A  specimen  (No.  41,808  ^ )  from  Belize,  Honduras,  differs  so  essentially  from 
the  Fort  Wliipple  specimens,  that  it  is,  beyond  doubt,  entitled  to  a  distinc- 
tive name.  The  differences  between  these  two  very  well  marked  races  can 
best  be  e.xpressed  in  a  table,  as  follows :  — 

(40,680,  $,  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona).  Bill  (from  iio.stril),  .30;  tarsus,  .60;  wing-, 
2.60  ;  tail,  2.20.  Superciliary  stripe  extending  .20  behind  the  eye,  that  portion 
behind  the  eye  white ;  yellow  of  juguhim  not  .spreading  over  breast  (ending 
1.3;j  from  tlie  bill).  Streaks  of  crown  coalesced  into  a  bi-oad  stripe  on  each 
sidi; ;  those  of  back  broad,  and  those  on  upper  tail-coverts  almost  obsolete. 
Wing-bands,  .20  wide.  Lore  dusky-grayish.  Hob.  Fort  Whipple,  near  Fres- 
co tt,  Arizona  ;  abundant,  breeding  (CoUEs)        .....         var.  t/raria'. 

(41,808,  ^,  Belize).  Bill,  .30;  tarsus,  .GO ;  wing,  2.20 ;  tail,  1.95.  Superciliary 
stripe  scarcely  passing  the  eye,  wholly  yellow ;  yellow  ofjugulum  spreading 
over  breast  (ending  1.60  from  the  bill).  Streaks  of  the  crown  scarcely  coalesced 
along  its  sides;  those  on  back  not  longer  than  those  on  crown,  and  those  on 
upper  tail-coverts  very  conspicuous.  Wing-band.s,  .10  wide.  Lore  clcc]i  black. 
Hall.   Belize,  Honduras,  resident  ?       .......         var.  decora. 

Habits.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  KUiott  Cones  for  all  that  we  at  present 
know  in  reference  to  this  recently  discovered  species.  He  first  met  with  it 
July  2,  1864,  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  Dr.  Cones  first  noticed  this 
bird  among  the  pine  woods  covering  the  summit  of  Whipple's  Pass  ol'  the 
Pocky  ^Mountains.  He  saw  no  more  in  liis  journey  into  ('entral  Arizona 
until  lie  was  again  among  the  ]iines  at  Fort  Wliipple.  There  lie  again 
found  it,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  very  common  bird.  Dr.  Coues  antieijiates 
tliat  this  species  will  yet  be  found  to  occur  in  tiie  forests  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Jlduntaiiis,  and  tiiat  its  range  will  be  ascertained  to  include  all  tlie 
])ine  tracts  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  from  tlie  valley  of  tlie  Pdo  Grande 
to  that  of  tlie  (ireat  Colorado  liiver.  He  also  has  no  doubt  that  it  breeds 
near  and  around  Fort  Wfiipple. 

Specimens  found  at  Belize,  first  believed  to  be  identical  with  those  from 
Arizona,  are  now  referred  to  a  race  called  decora. 

According  to  Dr.  Coues's  observations,  the  Warbler  arrives  at  Fort  ^^'hill- 
ple  about  the  20th  of  April,  and  remains  in  that  neighborhood  until  the  third 
week  in  September.  It  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  ]iine  woods,  is  active, 
industrious,  and  noisy,  and  possesses  very  marked  fiycatching  habits,  flying 
out  from  its  perch  to  catch  passing  insects.  It  has  been,  so  far,  found  almost 
e.xclusively  among  the  tallest  trees. 

In  regard  to  the  song  of  this  species.  Dr.  Coues  states  that  it  appears  to 
have  several  different  notes.  One  of  these  is  tlie  ordinary  t»ip,  given  out  at 
ail  times  by  both  old  and  young  of  all   kinds  of  small  insectivorous  birds. 
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Its  true  song,  heard  only  in  spring,  consists  of  two  or  three  loud  sweet  whis- 
tles, sometimes  slurred,  followed  by  several  continuous  notes,  resembling 
cMr-r-r,  in  a  wiry  but  clear  tone.  Their  notes  are  of  great  power  for  the 
size  of  the  bird.  It  also  has  auotiier  and  quite  different  song,  which  Dr. 
Coues  thought  greatly  resembled  the  notes  of  the  common  American  Eed- 
start. 

As  all  the  birds  he  noticed  had  mated  l)y  the  first  of  May,  he  has  no  doubt 
that  they  raise  two  broods  in  a  season ;  and  the  fact  that  he  found  newly 
tieilged  young  as  late  as  the  middle  of  August  seems  to  corroborate  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  supposition.  In  regard  to  the  eggs,  nest,  or  breeding-habits 
of  this  species,  we  have  as  yet  no  information. 


Dendroica  pennsylvanica,  Raikd. 

CHESTNUT-SIDED  WARBLER 

.\rotacilla.  pennsijloanica,  Li.n'N.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  17tiG,  33:J,  no.  19  ;  (Jmelin.  Sylvia,  p.  L.\TH.  ; 
Wilson,  I,  pi.  xiv,  fig.  5.  Dcndruicu  p.  I5.\li:i>,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  279  ;  Kev.  191. 
—  ScL.\TEE  &  S.\LviN,  Ibis,  1859,  11  ;  1860,  273  (Cobaii,  Guat.  ;  November).  —Samu- 
els, 231.  Sylvia  kteroceplmla.  Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  11,  1790,  538. — Vieill.  ;  BOxM.  ; 
Ari).  Oni.  Biog.  I,  pL  Ux.  Sylvicola  ict.  Swains.  ;  jArai.  ;  Aud.  Birds  Am.  II,  jjI. 
Ixx.vi.     Dendroica  id.  ScLATER,  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  363  (Xalapa),  373  (Oaxaca). 

Other  localities :  Bahamas,  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  VII,  1859.  Costa  Eica,  Cab.  Jour. 
1860,  328.  Panama,  winter,  Lawr,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  1861,  322.  Yucatan,  Lawr. 
Veraguu,  Salv. 

Sp.  Char.  Male.  Upper  parts  streaked  witli  lilack  and  pale  bluish-gray,  which  Ijecomes 
nearly  white  on  the  Ibrepart  of  the  back ;  the  middle  of  the  back  glossed  with  greenish- 
yellow.  The  crown  is  continuous  yellow,  bordered  by  a  frontal  and  superciliary  band,  and 
behind  by  a  square  spot  of  white.  Loral  region  black,  sending  off  a  line  over  the  eye,  and 
another  below  it.  Ear-coverts  and  lower  eyelid  and  entire  under  part.s  pure  white,  a  pur- 
plish-chestnut stripe  starting  on  each  side  in  a  line  with  the  lilack  mustache,  and  ex- 
tending back  to  the  thighs.  Wing  and  tail-feathers  dark  brown,  edged  with  bluish-gray, 
except  the  secondaries  and  tertials,  which  are  bordered  with  light  yellowish-green.  The 
shoulders  with  two  greenish-white  bands.  Three  outer  tail-feathers  with  white  patches 
near  the  end  of  the  inner  webs. 

Female  like  the  male,  except  that  the  upper  parts  are  yellowish-green,  streaked  with 
lalack  ;  the  black  mustache  scarcely  appreciable.     Length,  .5.00 ;  wing,  2.50  ;  tail,  2.20. 

Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  the  United  States ;  Baliamas ;  Guatamela  to  Costa  Rica 
and  Panama  R.  R.     Not  recorded  from  Me.xieo  proper  or  West  Indies,  except  Bahamas. 

The  young  in  autumn  is  very  different  from  either  male  or  female  in 
spring.  The  entire  upper  parts  are  of  a  continuous  light  olive-green  ;  the 
under  parts  white  ;  the  sides  of  the  head,  neck,  and  Vireast  ash-gray,  shading 
insensibly  into  and  tingeing  the  white  of  the  chin  and  throat.  No  black 
streaks  are  visible  above  or  on  the  cheeks,  and  the  eye  is  surrounded  by  a 
continuous  ring  of  white  not  seen  in  spring.  In  this  plumage  it  has  fre- 
quently been  considered  as  a  distinct  species. 

The  male  in  this  ])lumage  may  usually  be  distinguished  from  the  female 
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by  possessing  a  trace,  or  a  distinct  stripe,  of  cliestiuit  on  the  flanks,  tlie 
young  female  at  least  lacking  it. 

Habits.  The  geographical  distriliutiou  of  this  common  species  during  its 
season  of  reproduction  is  inferred  rather  tlian  positively  known.  So  far 
as  I  anr  aware,  it  is  not  known  to  breeil  farther  south  than  Massachusetts. 
Yet  it  is  probable  that,  when  we  know  its  history  more  exactly,  it  will  be 
fiiund  during  the  breeding-season  in  different  suitalile  localities  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Canada.  Mr.  H.  W.  Parker,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  mentions  this 
bird  as  common  in  that  ueighljorhood. 

Until  recently  it  was  regarded  as  a  rather  rare  species,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent it  had  escaped  the  notice  of  our  older  ornithological  writers.  Wilson 
could  give  but  little  account  of  its  habits.  It  passed  rajudly  by  him  in  its 
spring  migrations.  He  did  not  regard  it  as  common,  presumed  that  it  has 
no  song,  and  nearly  all  that  he  says  in  regard  to  it  is  conjectural.  Mr.  Au- 
dubon met  witli  this  species  but  once,  and  knew  nothing  as  to  its  habits 
or  distribution.  Mr.  Nuttall,  who  observed  it  in  Massachusetts,  where  it  is 
now  known  to  be  not  uncoiumon  in  certain  localities,  also  regarded  it  as  very 
rare.  His  account  of  it  is  somewhat  hyiiothetical  and  inexact.  Its  song  he 
very  accurately  descrilies  as  similar  to  that  of  tlie  D.  wstiva,  only  less  of  a 
whistle  and  somewhat  louder.  He  represents  it  as  expressed  by  (sh-tsh-tsh- 
tshyia,  given  at  inter\als  of  half  a  minute,  and  often  answered  by  its  mate 
from  her  nest.  Its  lay  is  characterized  as  simple  and  lively.  Late  in  June, 
1831,  he  observed  a  pair  collecting  food  for  their  young  on  the  margin  of  the 
Fresh  Pond  swamjjs  in  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Allen  has  found  this  .species  quite  connnon  in  Western  ^Massachusetts, 
arriving  there  about  the  9th  of  May,  and  remaining  through  the  sumnier  to 
breed.  He  states  —  and  his  observations  in  this  respect  correspond  with  my 
own  —  that  during  the  breeding-season  they  frequent  low  woods  and  swanijiy 
thickets,  nesting  in  bushes,  and  adds  that  they  are  rarely  found  among  high 
trees.     They  leave  there  early  in  September. 

Professor  Verrill  found  this  Warbler  a  common  summer  visitant  in  West- 
ern Maine,  arriving  about  the;  second  week  in  May,  and  remaining  there  to 
breed.  Mr.  Boardman  thinks  it  reaches  Eastern  Maine  al;)out  tlie  middle 
of  May,  and  is  a  connnon  summer  resident.  I  did  not  meet  this  species 
either  in  New  Bi'unswick  or  Nova  Scotia,  nor  was  Dr.  Bryant  more  for- 
tunate, but  Lieutenant  Bland  gives  it  in  bis  manuscript  list  of  the  birds 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Halifax. 

Mr.  Ridgway  informs  me  that  this  species  breeds  in  the  oak  openings  and 
among  the  prairie  thickets  of  Southern  Illinois. 

Dtu'ing  the  eight  months  that  are  not  included  in  their  season  of  repro- 
duction, this  species  is  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory.  Their 
earliest  ap])earance  in  the  Northern  States  (at  Plattesmouth)  is  April  26,  and 
they  all  disappear  early  in  September.  At  other  times  they  have  been  met 
with  in  the  Bahamas,  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Costa  Pica,  and  Panama.    It  has 
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not  yet  heen  detected  in  the  West  Indies.  M.  Boucard  obtained  specimens 
at  riuya.  Vicente,  in  the  hot  country  of  t)axaca,  Mexico. 

In  tlie  neighborhood  of  Calais,  Mr.  Boardnian  informs  me  that  this  War- 
liler  is  common,  and  that  its  habits  resemble  those  of  the  Blacii-poll  Warbler 
more  than  tliose  of  any  other  of  tiie  genus.  It  always  nests  in  buslies  or  in 
low  trees,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  swamps. 

Among  the  memoranda  furnished  to  the  late  Mr.  Kennicott  by  Mr.  Eoss 
is  one  to  the  effect  that  the  Chestnut— sided  Warl)ler  was  observed  at  Lake 
of  tlie  Woods,  May  29.     How  connnon  it  i.s  at  this  point  is  not  stated. 

j\lr.  C.  S.  Paine  regards  the  Chestnut-sided  Warbler  as  one  of  the  sweetest 
singers  that  visit  A'ermont.  He  describes  it  as  very  confiding  and  gentle  in 
its  habits  It  is  cliielly  found  inhabiting  low  buslies,  in  the  neighboriiood 
of  taller  trees,  and  it  always  liuilds  its  nest  in  the  fork  of  a  low  bush,  not  more 
than  from  tlu'ee  to  five  feet  from  the  ground.  He  has  seen  many  of  their 
nests,  and  they  have  all  been  in  similar  situations.  They  will  permit  a  very 
near  approach  without  leaving  their  nests.  These  are  constructed  about  the 
last  of  May.  Their  song  continues  until  about  the  last  of  June.  After  this 
they  are  seldom  heard. 

J.  Elliot  Cabot,  E.s(|.,  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  be  the  first  of  our  natural- 
ists to  discovei'  in  .Tune,  18S9,  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  Warbler.  It  was 
fixed  on  the  iKnizontal  forked  liranch  of  an  oak  sapling,  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
The  female  remained  sitting  on  her  nest  until  so  closely  approached  as  to  be 
distinctly  seen.  Tiie  nest  was  of  strips  of  red-cedar  bark,  and  well  lined 
witli  coarse  hair,  and  was  compact,  elastic,  and  shallow.  It  contained  i'our 
eggs,  the  ground-C(jlor  of  which  was  white,  over  which  were  distributed 
numerous  distinct  spots  of  umber-lirown.  These  wei'e  of  different  sizes, 
more  numerous  towards  the  larger  end. 

In  regard  to  their  breeding  in  Penn.sylvania,  Mr.  Nuttall  mentions  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  work  that  he  met  them  among  the  Alleghanies  at  Far- 
ranville  in  full  s(jng,  and  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  nesting  there  at  the 
time. 

The  Chestnut-sided  Warl)ler  usually  constructs  its  nest  in  localities  a])art 
from  cultivated  gi'ound.s,  on  the  edges  of  low  and  swampy  woods,  but  in  places 
more  or  less  open.  t,)uite  a  number  of  their  nests  liave  been  met  with  by  Mr. 
George  O.  Welch,  of  Lynn,  Mass.  Their  more  common  situation  lias  lieen 
barberry-bushes.  The  nests  vary  from  about  two  and  a  half  to  tliree  and  a 
half  inches  in  external  height,  and  have  a  diameter  of  from  three  to  four 
inches.  The  cavity  is  about  two  inches  deep.  They  are  usually  composed 
externally  of  loosely  intertwined  strips  of  the  bark  of  the  smaller  vegetables, 
strengthened  by  a  few  stems  and  bits  of  dry  grasses,  and  lined  with  woolly 
^•egetable  fibres  and  a  few  soft  hairs  of  the  smaller  animals.  They  are  usually 
\  ery  firmly  bound  to  the  smaller  branches  by  silky  fibres  from  the  cocoons 
of  various  insects.  These  nests  were  all  found  in  open  places,  in  low,  wild 
uiiivsby   localities,  but   none   far   from  a  cultivated  neighborhood,  and   tlie 
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situations  chosen  for  tlie  nests  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  usually 
selected  by  the  coiumon  D.  asiivu. 

The  eggs  of  this  Warbler  are  of  an  oblong-oyal  shape,  haye  a  ground-color 
of  a  rich  creamy-white,  and  are  beautifully  spotted,  chiefly  about  the  larger 
end,  with  two  shades  of  [lurple  and  purjilish-brown.  Tliey  measure  .65  by 
.49  of  an  inch. 


Dendroica  striata,  P..vii;i). 

BLACK-POLL  WARBLER. 

Musciaipa  striata,  Forster,  Phil.  Trans.  LXIl,  383,  428.  ilotacilla  s.  G.MELIN.  Sylvias. 
Lath.  ;  Vieillot;  Wils.  ;  Bon.  ;  Nutt.  ;  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  pi.  cxxxiii.  —  Le.ni- 
BEYE,  Av.  Cuba,  1850,  33.  Si/lvicola  s.  Sw.ii.N-sox  ;  Bon.  ;  Al'D.  Biiil.s  .-ini.  II,  pi. 
lxx\-iii.  —  Ueinhaudt,  Vid.  Jled.  for  1853,  1854,  73  (Greenlaiui).  —  Max.  Cab.  Jour. 
VI,  1858,  113.  Mniotilta  s.  Reinh.  Ibis,  1861,  6  (Ciieetilaud).  Hhimtmphus  s.  Cab. 
Jour.  Ill,  475  (Cuba).  Dendroica  s.  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  280  ;  Rev.  192.  — 
Coues,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1861,  220  (Labrador  coast).  —  Gu.ndl.  Cab.  Jour.  1861,  326 
(Cuba  ;  rare).  —  Samuels,  233.  —  Dall  &  Bannister  (Alaska).  .'  D.  atricapilla, 
Landeeck,  Wiegmann's  Arcliiv,  1864,  56  (Chile). 

Other  localities  ijuoted  :  Bogota,  Scl.\ter,  P.  Z.  S.  1855,  1 43.  Jiit/uuiias,  Buyant,  Pr. 
Bost.  Soc.  VII,  1839. 

Sp.  Char,  ^fale.  Crown,  nape,  antl  upper  half  of  the  head  blaek  :  (he  lo\v<'r  half,  in- 
cludinpr  the  ear-coverts,  white,  the  seiiarating  line  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  eye. 
Rest  of  upper  part,s  grayisli-a.sh,  tinged  with  brown,  and  oothspimiously  sti'eakcd  with  black. 
Wing  and  tail-feathers  brown,  edged  externally  (except  the  inner  tail-feathers)  with  dull 
olive-green.  Two  conspicuous  bars  of  white  on  the  wing-coverts,  the  tertials  edged  with 
the  same.  Under  parts  white,  with  a  narrow  line  on  each  side  of  the  throat  from  the  chin 
to  the  sides  of  the  neck,  where  it  runs  into  a  close  patch  of  black  streaks  continued  along 
the  breast  and  sides  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  Outer  two  tail-feathers  with  an  oblique  patch 
on  the  inner  web  near  the  end ;  the  others  edged  internally  with  white.  Female  similar, 
except  that  the  upper  parts  are  olivaceous,  and,  even  on  the  crown,  streaked  with  black  ; 
the  white  on  the  sides  and  across  the  breast  tinged  with  yellowish ;  a  ring  of  the  same 
round  the  eye  cut  by  a  dusky  line  through  it.     Length  of  male,  5.75 ;  wing,  3.00 ;  tail,  2.25. 

Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  all  North  America  to  Arctic  Ocean ;  Alaska ;  Greenland ; 
Cuba,  in  winter  (rare);  Bahamas;  Bogota.  Chile?  Not  recorded  from  intermediate 
localities. 

Tlie  autumnal  dress  of  young  birds  is  yery  different  from  that  of  spring. 
The  upper  jiarts  are  light  olive-green,  obsoletely  streaked  with  brown ;  be- 
neath greenish-yellow,  obsoletely  streaked  on  the  breast  and  sides,  the  under 
tail-coyerts  pure  white,  a  yellowish  ring  round  the  eye,  and  a  superciliary 
one  of  the  same  color.  In  this  dress  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  immature  B.  castanea.  The  ditl'erences,  as  far  as  tangible,  will  be 
found  detailed  under  the  head  of  the  latter  species. 

The  young  bird  in  its  first  dress  is  also  quite  different,  again,  from  the 
autumnal-j)lumaged  birds.  The  upper  parts  are  hoary-grayish,  the  lower 
\vliite  ;  each  feather  of  the  whole  body,  except  lower  tail-coyerts,  \\ith  a  ter- 
ininiil  bar  or  transverse  spot  of  blackish,  those  on  the  upper  parts  approach- 
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inj;-  the  base  of  the  i'eatlievs  along  tlie  shaft.  Wings  and  tail  niucii  as  in  the 
autnnnial  plumage. 

Habits.  The  appearance  of  this  beautiful  and  familiar  Warbler  in  Xew 
England  is  the  sure  harbinger  of  the  summer.  "J'he  last  of  the  migrants  that 
do  not  tarry,  it  brings  up  the  rear  of  the  hosts  of  hyperborean  visitors.  This 
species  ranges  over  the  whole  extent  of  eastern  North  America,  from  JMe.xico 
to  the  Arctic  seas.  It  has  not  been  found  farther  west  tlian  the  Clreat  Plains 
and  the  Eio  Grande.  Wherever  found  it  is  abundant,  and  its  lively  and 
attracti\-e  manners  and  appearance  render  it  a  pleasing  feature.  It  is  not 
known  to  stop  to  lireed  in  Massachusetts,  l:)ut  it  lingers  with  us  till  the  last 
blo.ssom  of  the  apple  falls,  and  until  the  Bluebird  and  the  Eobin  have  already 
well-Hedged  broods,  sometimes  as  late  as  the  10th  of  June,  and  then  sud- 
denly disappears. 

Dr.  Woodhouse  found  it  alnmdant  in  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
individuals  have  been  procured  in  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  It  has  been  fovnid 
abundant  in  the  Arctic  regions,  around  Fort  Anderson,  Fort  Yukon,  and  Fort 
Good  Hope.  A  single  specimen  was  taken  near  Godhaab,  Cireeuland,  in 
1853,  as  recorded  by  Professor  Eeinhardt.  Dr.  Bryant  met  with  it  in  the 
Bahamas,  in  the  spring  of  1859,  where  it  was  abundant  from  the  1st  to  the 
10th  of  May.  He  describes  its  habits  as  similar  to  those  of  the  Mniotilta 
varia,  climbing  around  the  trunks  of  trees  in  search  of  insects  with  the 
same  facility.  Single  specimens  haxe  been  procured  from  Greenland  on  the 
northeast,  and  from  ISogota  and  Cuba.  Dr.  Coues  found  it  aliundant  in 
Lalirador  in  all  well- wooded  situations,  and  describes  it  as  a  most  exjjert  fly- 
catcher, taking  insects  on  the  wing  in  the  manner  of  the  Contopus  virem. 

Mr.  Allen  has  never  noted  the  arrival  of  this  bird  in  Western  Massachusetts 
before  the  20th  of  iMay,  nor  later  than  the  1st  of  June.  They  again  become 
abundant  the  last  of  Septembei',  and  remain  into  October.  In  Eastern  jMaine 
JMr.  Boardman  reports  them  abundant,  and  as  remaining  to  breed.  They  are 
there  more  numerous  about  open  pastures  than  most  Warblers.  They  nest 
in  low  trees,  about  swampy  places. 

In  Central  Vermont,  Air.  I'aine  states,  the  Black-Poll  is  the  last  of  all  the 
migrant  liirds  that  come  from  the  South,  and  is  seen  only  a  few  days  in  the 
first  of  June.  It  seldom  stays  more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  then  jaasses 
north.  It  appears  singular  that  a  bird  coming  so  late  should  go  yet  farther 
north  to  breed.  He  states  that  its  song  consists  only  of  a  few  low,  lisping 
peeps.  It  may  usually  be  seen  wandering  over  fields  in  which  there  are  a 
few  scattered  trees,  and  seems  to  be  a  very  active,  restless  bird. 

The  writer  also  met  with  them  in  great  abundance  about  Eastport,  and  in 
the  islands  of  the  Grand  Menan  group.  It  was  the  most  common  Warbler 
in  that  locality.  The  low  swampy  woods  seemed  filled  with  them,  and  were 
vocal  with  their  pecidiar  love-notes. 

Wilson  states  that  he  occasionally  found  this  Warbler  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  and  was  confident  they  ^\■ould  be  found  to  breed  in  those  States, 
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liut  this  lias  never  lieeu  L-oiitirmed.  He  regarded  it  as  a  silent  bird,  and 
Mr.  Audubon  does  not  conijilinient  its  \"Ocal  powers.  Yet  it  is  a  pleasing 
and  varied,  if  not  a  powerful  singer.  Mr.  Trippe  speaks  of  its  song  as  faint 
and  lisping,  and  as  consisting  of  four  or  five  syllables. 

Xone  of  our  birds,  l.)efore  its  history  was  well  known,  lias  been  made  the 
occasion  for  more  ill-founded  conjectures  than  the  Black-Poll.  Wilson  was  at 
fault  as  to  its  song  and  its  Southern  breeding,  and  imagined  it  would  be  found 
to  nest  in  high  tree-tops,  so  as  not  to  be  readily  detected.  Nuttall,  on  the 
other  hand,  predicted  that  it  would  be  found  to  breed  on  the  ground,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Mniotiltac,  or  else  in  hollow  trees  Mr.  Audubon,  finding  its 
nest  in  Labrador,  indulges  in  flights  of  fancy  over  its  supposed  rarity,  which, 
seen  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  as  an  abundant  bird  in  the  local- 
ity where  his  e.xpedition  was  fitted  out,  are  somewhat  amusing.  That  nest 
was  in  a  thicket  of  low  trees,  contained  four  eggs,  and  was  placed  about  i'uur 
feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  fork  of  a  small  branch,  close  to  the  main  stem 
of  a  fir-tree.  Its  internal  diameter  was  two  inches,  and  its  depth  one  and 
a  half.  It  was  formed,  externally,  of  green  and  wliite  moss  and  lichens,  in- 
termingled with  coarse  dry  grasses.  It  was  lined,  with  great  care,  with  tine, 
dry,  dark-colored  mosses,  resembling  horse-hair,  with  a  thick  bed  of  soft 
feathers  of  ducks  and  willow  grouse. 

In  passing  north,  the.se  Warblers,  says  Audubon,  reach  Louisiana  early  in 
February,  where  they  glean  their  food  among  the  upper  branches  of  the  trees 
overhanging  the  water.  He  never  met  with  them  in  maritime  parts  of  the 
South,  yet  they  are  abundant  in  tlie  State  of  Xew  Jersey  near  the  sea-shore. 
As  they  pass  northward  their  habits  seem  to  undergo  a  change,  and  to  jjar- 
take  more  of  the  nature  of  Creepers.  They  move  along  the  trunks  and  lower 
Umbs,  searching  in  their  chinks  for  larva;  and  piipaj. .  Later  in  the  season,  in 
moi'e  northern  localities,  we  again  find  them  expert  flycatchers,  darting  after 
insects  in  all  directions,  cha.sing  them  while  on  the  wing,  and  making  the 
clicking  sound  of  the  true  Flycatcher. 

They  usually  i-eai-h  JIassachusetts  aftc^r  the  middle  of  May,  and  their  stay 
varies  from  one,  usually,  to  nearly  four  weeks,  especially  when  their  insect- 
food  is  abundant.  In  our  orchards  they  feed  eagerly  ujion  the  caiiker-worui, 
which  is  just  appearing  as  they  pass  through. 

Around  East^jort  and  at  Grand  Menan  they  confine  themselves  to  the  thick 
swampy  groves  of  evergreens,  where  they  bi-eed  on  the  edges  of  the  woods. 
All  of  tlie  several  nests  I  met  with  in  these  localities  were  buQt  in  thick 
spruce-trees,  about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  in  the  midst  of  foliage  so 
dense  as  hardly  to  be  noticeable.  Yet  the  nests  were  large  and  bulky  for  so 
small  a  bird,  being  nearly  five  inches  in  diameter  and  three  in  height.  The 
cavity  is,  however,  small,  being  only  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  and  a 
fourtli  to  one  and  a  half  in  deptli.  They  were  constructed  chiefly  of  a 
collection  of  slender  young  ends  of  branches  of  jiines,  firs,  and  spnice, 
interwoven  with  and  tied  together  by  long  branches  of  the  CUulouia  lichens, 
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slcudcT  Iirrljiicriiiis  roots,  niid  finer  sedges.  The  nests  were  strongly  built, 
compact  ami  lioniogcneou.s,  ami  were  elaborately  lined  with  fine  panicles  of 
grasses  and  fine  straw.     In  all  the  nests  found,  the  number  of  eggs  was  five. 

It  is  a  somewhat  noticeable  fact,  that  though  this  species  is  seen  in  New 
England  only  liy  the  middle  of  ]Mav,  others  of  its  kind  have  long  before 
reached  high  Arctic  localities,  liichardson  records  its  jiresence  at  the  Cum- 
berland House  in  May,  and  Engineer  Cantonment  by  the  2(ith  of  April.  Mr. 
Lockhart  procured  a  nest  and  five  eggs  at  Fort  Yukon,  June  '.I.  All  the  nests 
taken  in  these  localities  were  of  smaller  size,  were  built  within  two  feet 
of  the  ground,  and  all  were  much  more  warmly  lined  than  were  those  from 
Grand  Menan.  In  a  few  instances  Mr.  ilcFarlane  found  the  nests  of  this 
species  actually  built  upon  the  ground.  This,  however,  is  an  abnormal  posi- 
tion, and  only  occasioned  by  the  want  of  suitable  situations  in  protected  lo- 
calities. In  one  instance  a  nest  was  taken  on  the  first  of  June,  containing 
well-developed  embryos.  Yet  this  same  species  has  fre(piently  been  observed 
lingering  in  ]\Iassacliusetts  a  week  or  more  after  others  of  its  species  have 
already  built  their  nests  and  liegun  hatching. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  measure  .72  by  .50  of  an  inch.  Their  shajje  is  an 
obhiug-oval.  Their  ground-color  is  a  beautiful  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
pink,  wlien  fresh.  They  are  blotched  and  dotted  over  the  entire  surface 
with  profuse  markings  of  a  subdued  lavender,  and  deeper  markings  of  a  dark 
purjjle  intermixed  with  lighter  spots  of  reddish-brown.  The  usual  number 
is  five,  though  six  are  occasionally  found  in  a  nest. 


Dendroica  castanea,  Bated. 

BAY-BREASTED  WAKBLER. 

Sijh-ia  mshinea,  WiLs.  Am.  Oin.  II,  1810,  ',17,  pi.  xiv,  fig.  4.  ~  Bon.  ;  Nutt.  ;  AuD.  Orn. 
Biog.  I,  pi.  I.xi.x.  Syh'icula  ciistanaa.  Swains.  ;  Jard.  ;  Rich.  ;  Bon.  ;  AuD.  Birds 
Am.  II,  pi.  I.xxx.  Rhimanphtis  aistaneus,  Cab.  Dendroica  castanea,  Baird,  Birds  N. 
Am.  1858,  276;  Rev.  189.  —  SfL.\TER&  Salvin,  This,  1859,  11  (Guatemala).  — Cassin, 
Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1860,  193  (I.sthimi.s  Darioii  ;  winter).  —  Lawrence,  Ann.  N".  Y.  Lye.  1861, 
322  (Isthmus  Panama;  winter).  —  Sa.muels,  228.  Si/Ma  autmnnalis,  WiLS.  Ill,  pi. 
xxiii,  lig.  2.  —  Aud.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  pi.  Ixxxviii. 

Sp.  Char.  Afale.  Crown  dark  rcildi.sh-chestnut ;  forehead  and  cheek.s,  including  a 
space  above  the  eye,  black ;  a  patch  of  huff-yellow  behind  the  cheeks.  Rest  of  upper 
parts  bluish-gray  streaked  with  black,  the  edges  of  the  interscapulars  tinged  with  yellow- 
ish, of  the  scapulars  with  olivaceous.  Primaries  and  tail-feathers  edged  externally  with 
bluish-gray,  the  extreme  outer  ones  with  white;  the  secondaries  edged  with  olivaceous. 
Two  bands  on  the  wing  and  the  edges  of  the  tertials  white.  The  under  parts  are  whitish 
with  a  tinge  of  buff;  the  chin,  throat,  forepart  of  breast,  and  the  sides,  chestnut-brown, 
lighter  than  the  crown.  Two  outer  tail-feathers  with  a  patch  of  white  on  the  inner  web 
near  the  end ;  the  others  edged  internally  with  the  same.  Female  with  the  upper  parts 
olive,  streaked  throughout  with  black,  and  an  occasional  tinge  of  chestnut  on  the  crown. 
Lower  parts  with  traces  of  chestnut,  but  no  stripes.  Length  of  male,  5.00  ;  wing,  3.05  ; 
tail,  2.40. 
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Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  Nortli  America  to  Hudson's  Bay  ;  Guatemala,  south  to  Isth- 
mus of  Darien.     Not  recorded  from  Mexico  or  West  Indies. 

The  female  and  immature  males  of  this  species  differ  much  from  tlie 
spriug  males,  aud  are  ofteu  coufouuded  with  other  species,  especially  with  D. 
striata.  A  careful  comparison  of  an  extensive  series  of  immature  specimens 
of  the  two  species  shows  that  iu  castanca.  the  under  parts  are  seldom  washed 
uniformly  on  the  tliroat  and  breast  with  yellowish-green,  but  while  this 
may  be  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  breast,  or  even  across  the  latter, 
the  chin  and  throat  are  nearly  white,  tite  sides  tinged  with  dirty  Ijrown, 
even  if  the  (generally  present)  trace  ol'  chestnut  be  wantiug  on  the  sides. 
There  is  a  buff  tinge  to  the  uuder  tail-coverts  ;  the  quills  are  aliruptly  mar- 
gined with  white,  and  there  are  no  traces  (however  obsolete)  of  streaks  on 
the  breast.  In  D.  driuta  the  under  parts  are  quite  uniformly  washed  with 
greenish-yellow  nearly  as  far  back  as  tlie  vent,  the  sides  of  the  breast  and 
sometimes  of  the  belly  with  obsolete  streaks  ;  no  trace  of  the  uniform  dirty 
reddish-brown  on  the  sides ;  tlie  under  tail-coverts  are  pure  white.  The 
quiUs  are  only  gradually  paler  towards  the  inner  edge,  instead  of  being 
ratlier  abruptly  white. 

Habits.  The  IJay-breasted  Warbler  is  one  of  the  many  species  belong- 
ing to  this  genus  whose  history  is  yet  \evy  imi)erfectly  known.  E\ery\\  here 
quite  rare,  it  is  yet  distributed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  (!reat  Plains,  aud 
from  the  Gidf  of  Mexico  far  into  the  Hudson  ?,i\\  Territory.  In  the  winter 
it  is  known  to  exttmd  its  migrations  as  far  to  the  soutli  as  the  northern  jior- 
tions  of  South  America.  It  lias  not  been  traced  to  Mexicd  nor  to  the  We.st 
India  Islands,  but  has  l)een  ])rocured  by  Mr.  Salvin  in  (Juatemala.  Xearly 
aU  the  specimens  obtained  in  the  United  States  have  either  l)een  taken 
before  the  12th  of  May  or  in  the  iiutiimn,  indicative  of  a  more  northern 
breeding-] )lace.  In  Eastern  JIassachusetts  it  is  exceedingly  rare,  passing 
through  after  the  middle  of  May  aud  returning  iu  September.  Mr.  May- 
nard  has  obtained  a  specimen  as  late  as  June  19,  which,  though  not  neces- 
sarily proving  tliat  any  l)reed  there,  indicates  that  the  line  of  their  area  of 
reproduction  cannot  lie  distant.  In  the  western  part  of  tlie  same  State,  Mr. 
Allen  lias  found  it  from  May  20  to  tlie  25th,  and  has  obtained  one  specimen 
in  duly.  In  Western  Maine,  Mr.  Verrill  has  noted  its  occurrence  from  the 
middle  of  j\Iay  to  June,  but  it  is  very  rare ;  and  ilr.  Boardman  reports  the 
same  for  Eastern  Maine,  where  it  is  a  summer  resident.  He  writes  that  he 
has  several  times  shot  specimens  in  the  early  summer,  Imt  tliat  he  could 
never  find  the  nest.  It  is  also  given  by  Lieutenant  Bland  as  one  of  the  birds 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Halifax.  It  was  not  observed  Ijy  any  of  the  gov- 
ernmental exploring  expeditions,  nor  found  in  Arizona  by  Dr.  Coues.  IMr. 
Lawrence  has  received  specimens  from  Panama,  obtained  in  winter,  Mr. 
Cassin  from  Darien,  and  ]\Ir.  Sclater  from  Guatemala. 

This  species  so  far  eluded  the  notice  of  Mr.  Audubon  as  to  prevent  liim 
from  giving  any  account  of  its  habits.      He  only  mentions  its  occasional 
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arrival  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  early  in  April,  and  its  almost 
immediate  and  sudden  disappearance.  He  several  times  obtained  tliem  at 
that  period,  and  yet  has  also  shot  them  in  Louisiana  as  late  as  June,  while 
busily  searcliing  for  food  among  the  blossoms  of  the  cotton-plant. 

Wilson  also  regarded  this  species  as  very  rare.  He  reports  it  as  passing 
through  reuusylvania  aljout  tlie  middle  of  May,  but  soon  disappearing.  He 
describes  these  birds  as  having  niany  of  the  habits  of  Titmice,  and  dis- 
playing all  their  activity.  It  hangs  about  the  e.\:tremity  of  the  twigs,  and 
darts  about  from  place  to  place  with  restless  diligence  in  searcii  of  \arious 
kinds  of  larvre.  \ML3on  never  met  with  it  in  the  summer,  and  very  rarely 
in  tlie  I'all. 

Mr.  Xuttall  noticed  tliis  species  passing  through  Jlassachusetts  about  the 
15th  of  April.  He  regarded  it  as  an  active  insect-hunter,  keejiing  in  the  tops 
of  the  highest  trees,  darting  about  witli  great  activity,  and  hanging  from  the 
twigs  with  fluttering  wings.  One  of  these  birds  that  had  been  wounded 
soon  became  reconciled  to  its  confinement,  and  greedily  caught  at  and 
devoured  the  flies  that  were  offered.  In  its  habits  and  manners  it  seemed 
to  him  to  greatly  resemble  the  Cliestnut-sided  Warbler. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Trippe  speaks  of  this  Warbler  as  one  of  the  last  to  arrive  near 
Orange,  N.  Y.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  tlie  foliage  is  pretty  dense, 
and  that  it  makes  but  a  short  stay,  it  is  not  often  seen.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
not  quite  so  active  as  the  other  Warblers,  keeping  more  on  the  lower  boughs, 
and  seldom  ascending  to  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wyatt  met  with  this  species  at  Naranjo,  in  Colombia,  South 
America. 

Eggs  of  this  bird  obtained  by  Mr.  George  Bush  at  Coldwater,  near 
Lake  Superior,  are  of  an  oblong-oval  shape,  measuring  .75  by  .52  of  an  inch, 
and  except  in  their  superior  size  and  fewer  markings  might  be  mistaken  for 
eggs  of  D.  a'sfirii.  Their  ground-color  is  a  bluish  or  greenish  wliite.  The 
markings  are  very  few  and  fine,  except  those  in  the  crown  around  the  larger 
end,  aTid  there  tlie  l)lotches  are  deeper  and  more  numerous.  Their  colors  are 
dark  reddish-bi'own  and  purple. 

Mr.  Maynard  found  this  species  the  most  abundant  of  the  Si/lvicolidoe  at 
Lake  L^mbagog,  where  it  breeds.  Two  nests  were  taken  in  June.  One  was 
found  June  3,  in  a  tree  by  the  side  of  a  cart-path  in  tlie  woods,  just  com- 
pleted. It  was  built  in  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  hemlock,  twenty  feet 
from  tlie  ground,  and  five  or  six  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  By  the  8th  of 
June  it  contained  three  fresh  eggs.  The  other  was  built  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  contained  two  fresh  eggs. 

These  nests  were  large  for  the  bird,  and  resembled  those  of  the  Purple 
Finch.  They  were  camposed  outwardly  of  fine  twigs  of  the  hackmatack, 
with  which  was  mingled  some  of  the  long  hanging  Usnca  mosses.  They  were 
very  smoothly  and  neatly  lined  with  black  fibrous  roots,  the  seed-stalks  of 
Cladonia  mosses,  and  a  few  hairs.     They  had  a  diameter  of  about  six  inches, 
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and  a  height  of  about  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  cavity  was  three  inches 
wide  and  an  inch  and  a  t^uarter  deep.  The  eggs  varied  in  length  from  .71 
to  .65  of  an  inch,  and  iu  breadth  from  ..33  to  .50.  Their  ground-color 
was  a  bluish-green,  thickly  spotted  with  lirown,  and  generally  with  a  ring 
of  confluent  blotches  of  brown  and  lilac  around  the  larger  end.  Occasion- 
ally the  spots  proved  to  be  more  or  less  of  an  umber-brown,  and  in  some 
specimens  the  spots  were  less  numerous  than  in  others. 

These  birds  were  found  in  all  the  wooded  sections  of  that  region,  where 
they  frequented  the  tops  of  tall  trees.  Their  song,  he  states,  in  its  opening,  is 
like  that  of  the  Black-Poll,  with  a  terminal  warble  similar  to  that  of  the 
Eedstart,  but  given  with  less  energy. 


Dendroica  caerulescens,  IS.urd. 

BLACK-THHOATED   BLUE  WARBLEK. 

Motadlla  canadeiuns,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  176C,  336  (not  p.  334,  wliic-h  is  D.  coronuta). 
Sylvia  camuUiisis,  Lath.  ;  Wilson.  —  Am.  Oni.  Biog.  II,  pi.  cvlviii,  civ.  —  Sai,i.i5, 
P.  Z.  S.  1857,  231  (St.  Domingo).  Si/lvicola  caiurdensis.  Swains.  ;  Jaud.  ;  Bon.  ; 
AUD.  Birds  .\m.  II,  pi.  xcv.  RIdmanphuji  am.  Cab.  Dendroica  amadensis,  Baikd, 
Birds  N.  Am.  18.58,  271.  —  Ib.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  70  (Jamaica).  —  Gundl.  Cab.  Jour.  1861, 
326  (Cuba;  very  common).  —  Samukls,  224.  Mulacilla  cmrulesceus,  Gm.  S.  Nat.  1, 
1788,  960.  Sylvia  cxr.  Lath.  ;  Vikill.  II,  pi.  lxx.\.  —  D'Orb.  Sagra's  Cuba,  Ois. 
1840,  63,  pi.  ix,  fig.s.  1,  2.  Dendroka  cmr.  Baikd,  Rev.  Am.  B.  1864,  186.  Sylvia 
inmlla,  WiLS.  V,  pi.  xliii,  fig.  3  (Juv.).  Sylvia  leueoptera,  Wii-s.  Sylvia  pahtstris, 
Stei'H.  Sylvia  macropus,  VjEiUMT.  Sylvia  sp/uignosa,  Hot!.  ;  'Nvvv all;  \uo.  Syl- 
ricola pannosa,  GossE,  Birds  Jam.  1847,  162  (female).  —  Ib.  Illust.  no.  37. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  uniform  continuous  gra\'ish-blue,  including  the  outer  edges  of  the 
quill  and  tail-feathers.  A  narrow  frontal  line,  the  entire  sides  of  head  and  neck,  chin  and 
throat,  lustrous  black  ;  this  color  e.xtending  in  a  broad  lateral  stripe  to  the  tail.  Rest  of 
under  parts,  including  the  axillary  region,  white.  Wings  and  tail  lilack  above,  the  former 
with  a  conspicuous  white  patch  formed  by  the  bases  of  all  t-he  primaries  (except  the  first); 
the  inner  webs  of  the  secondaries  and  tertials  with  similar  patches  towards  the  base  and 
along  the  inner  margin.  All  the  tail-feathers,  except  the  innermost,  with  a  white  patch  on 
the  inner  web  near  the  end.     Length,  5..50 ;  wing,  2.60  ;  tail,  2.25. 

Female,  olive-green  above  and  dull  yellow  beneath.  Sides  of  head  dusky  olive,  the  eye- 
lids and  a  .superciliary  stripe  wliiti.sh.  Traces  of  the  white  patches  at  the  base  ol'  the  pri- 
maries and  of  the  tail. 

Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States;  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  St.  Domingo  in  winter; 
very  abundant ;  Bahamas  (Bryant).     Not  recorded  from  Mexico  or  Central  America. 

The  white  patch  at  the  base  of  the  primary,  together  with  the  total  ab- 
sence of  outer  markings  on  the  wings,  is  peculiar  to  this  species,  and  is  found 
in  both  sexes.  The  female  is  more  different  from  the  male  than  that  of  any 
other  species. 

The  plumage  of  the  male  in  autumn  is  similar  to  the  spring  dress,  but 
the  back  and  wings  are  washed  with  greenish,  and  the  l)lack  of  the 
throat  variegated  with  white  edges  to  the  feathers.     A  younger  male  (788, 
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October  10,  Carlisle,  Penn.)  differe  in  having  the  black  appearing  in  patches, 
tlie  throat  being  mostly  wliite;  tJiere  is  also  a  narrow  white  superciliary 
stripe. 

Habits.  Tlie  Black-tliroated  Blue  Warbler,  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  is  distrilnited  over  nearly  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  North  America. 
Abundant  in  the  West  Indies  in  winter,  as  also  in  the  South  Atlantic  States 
in  early  spring  and  late  in  fall,  it  is  fuund  during  the  breeding-season  from 
Northern  New  York  and  New  England  nearly  to  the  Arctic  regions.  A  few 
probably  stop  to  breed  in  the  high  portions  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  late 
seasons  they  linger  aliout  the  orcdiards  luitil  June.  They  undoulitedly  breed 
in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. 

Dr.  Woodhouse  states  that  lie  found  it  abundant  in  Te.xas  ;  but  this  is  the 
only  instance,  so  far  as  is  known,  of  its  occurring  west  of  the  Mississij)pi 
Yailey. 

Towards  the  close  of  tiie  remarkably  mild  winter  of  1866,  a  pair  of  these 
birds  were  observed  for  several  days  in  a  sheltered  portion  of  Boston.  They 
were  in  excellent  condition,  and  were  \'ery  busily  employed  hunting  for  the 
larva;  and  eggs  of  insects  and  spiders  in  tlie  corners  and  crevices  of  the  walls 
of  houses  and  out-buildings,  e\id('ntly  obtaining  a  full  supply.  In  Soathern 
Illinois,  Mr.  Eidgway  cites  this  Warbler  as  one  of  tlie  least  common  of  tlie 
spring  and  fall  visitants. 

Auduljon  found  this  species  in  nearly  every  Southern  and  Southwestern 
State  during  tlieir  migrations.  They  arrivi^  in  South  Carolina  late  in  ]\Iarch, 
are  most  abundant  in  April,  and  leave  early  in  May.  They  keep  in  the  deep 
woods,  passing  among  the  brandies  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  He 
traced  them  as  far  north  as  tlie  Magdaleine  Islands,  but  found  none  in  New- 
foundland, and  but  a  single  specimen  in  Labrador.  They  breed  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  a  nest  was  given  him  found  near  Halifa.K  by  Dr.  MacCulloch. 
These  were  said  to  be  usually  placed  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  fir-tree, 
seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  to  be  composed  of  fine  strips  of  bark, 
mosses,  and  fibrous  roots,  and  lined  with  fine  grasses  and  a  warm  l)ed  of 
feathers.  The  eggs,  five  in  numlier,  were  white,  with  a  rosy  tint,  and  sprin- 
kled with  reddish-brown  dots,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end. 

This  Warliler  is  an  expert  catcher  of  tlie  smaller  winged  insects,  pursuing 
them  quite  a  distance,  and,  when  seizing  them,  making  the  clicking  sound  of 
the  true  Flycatciier.  So  far  as  they  have  been  observed,  they  have  no  song, 
only  a  monotonous  and  sad-sounding  cheep. 

Nuttall,  in  the  second  edition  of  iiis  Manual,  mentions  having  observed 
several  pairs  near  Farranville,  Penn.,  on  tlie  Susquehanna,  and  among  the 
AUeghanies.  It  was  in  May,  and  in  a  tliick  and  shady  wood  of  hemlock. 
They  were  busy  foraging  for  food,  ami  were  uttering  what  he  describes  as 
slender,  wiry  notes. 

In  Western  ^Massachusetts,  Mr.  Allen  states  it  to  be  common  from  the  loth 
to  tlie  2r.tli  of  :May,  and  again  in  September.    They  were  found  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
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Bennett  on  Monnt  Holyoke  diiving  the  lireeding-season,  and  hv  Mv.  B.  Hos- 
ford  on  the  western  ridges  (hiring  tlie  same  period.  Tliey  are  common,  JNIr. 
Boardmau  states,  in  the  thick  woods  about  Calais,  through  all  the  breeding- 
season. 

In  Jamaica,  during  the  winter,  it  exclusively  frequents  the  edges  of  tall 
woods  in  unfrequented  mountainous  localities.  They  are  found  in  that  island 
from  October  7  until  the  9th  of  April.  Mr.  Gosse,  who  has  closely  observed 
their  liabits  during  winter,  speaks  of  their  playing  together  with  much  spirit 
for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  chasing  each  other  swiftly  round  and  ronnd,  occa- 
sionally dodging  through  the  hushes,  and  uttering  at  intervals  a  pebbly  cheep. 
They  never  remain  long  alighted,  and  are  difficult  to  l<ill.  Restlessness  is 
their  great  characteristic,  'i'hey  often  alight  transversely  on  the  long  pendent 
vines  or  slender  trees,  hopping  up  and  down  witliout  a  moment's  intermission, 
pecking  at  insects.     They  an;  usually  very  ]iluiii])  and  fat. 

De  la  Sagra  states  that  tliis  bird  occasionally  breeds  in  C'uba,  young  birds 
having  licen  killed  that  had  evidently  lieen  hatclied  there.  The  record  of 
this  Warbler,  as  presented  by  different  autliors,  is  apiiarcutly  inconsistent  and 
contradictoiy :  rare  witli  some  observers,  abundant  with  others;  remaining 
in  Jamaica  until  well  into  April,  yet  common  in  Sovith  Carolina  in  March, 
and  even  appearing  in  Massachusetts  in  midwinter;  supposed  to  breed  in 
the  highlands  of  Cul)a,  yet,  except  in  the  case  of  the  nest  taken  near  Halifax, 
its  manner  of  breeding  was  unknown  until  lately.  It  is  probably  rare  in  low- 
lands everywhere,  and  nowhere  common  except  among  mountains,  and,  while 
able  to  endure  an  inclement  season  where  food  is  abundant,  is  influenced  in 
its  migi-atory  movements  by  instinctive  promptings  to  change  its  quarters 
entirely  in  reference  to  a  supply  ol'  food,  and  not  by  the  temperature  merely. 
It  presence  in  Boston  in  winter  was  of  course  a  singular  accident;  but  its 
plump  condition,  and  its  contented  stay  so  long  as  its  supply  of  food  was 
abundant,  suliiciently  attested  its  ability  to  endure  severe  weather  for  at  least 
a  limited  period,  and  wliile  its  food  was  not  wanting.  Mr.  Trippe  states  tluit 
these  birds  reacli  Xortliern  New  Jersey  during  the  first  week  of  May.  and 
stay  a  whole  month,  remaining  there  longer  than  any  other  species.  At  first 
they  have  no  note  but  a  simple  chirp ;  but,  before  they  leave,  tlie  males  are 
said  to  have  a  .singular  drawlin<c  sonsi  of  four  or  five  notes. 

Mr.  Paine  states  that  this  Warbler  is  a  resilient,  but  not  very  common  bird, 
in  llandolph,  Vt.  He  has  usually  noticed  it  in  the  midst  of  tliick  woods, 
not  generally  in  tall  trees,  but  among  the  lower  Imanches  or  in  bushes.  The 
song  he  describes  as  very  short  and  insignificant,  its  tones  sliarp  and  wiry, 
and  not  to  be  heard  at  any  great  distance.  He  knows  nothing  as  to  its  nest. 
They  arrive  at  Randol])h  from  the  South  aljout  the  middle  of  May. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Burroughs  for  all  the  knowledge  we  possess 
in  relation  to  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  species,  which  had  jn-eviously  baf- 
fled the  search  of  otlicr  naturalists.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with 
their  nest  in  the  summer  of  1871.      Early  in  July,  in  company  with  his 
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nephew,  Mr.  C.  P>.  Deyou,  Air.  lUirnmiiiis  visited  lli^  same  woods,  in  Ro.xlmry, 
J^elawaro  County,  X.  Y.,  in  which  he  had  in  a  previoiLS  year  found  the  nest 
of  the  INfourning  Ground  Warbler.  The  trees  were  mostly  hemlock,  witli  an 
underj;Towth  of  birch  and  beech.  They  first  noticed  tlie  parent  birds  with 
food  in  tlieir  bills,  and  then  set  al)0ut  deliberately  to  find  their  nest  by 
watcliing  their  movements.  But  the  birils  were  equally  vigilant,  and  watched 
them  quite  as  determinedly.  "  It  was  dianmnd  cut  diamond."  They  were  so 
suspicious,  that,  after  loading  tlieir  beaks  witli  food,  tliey  wmdd  swallow  it 
themseh'es,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  betraying  their  secret  by  approaching 
tlie  nest.  Tliey  even  apparently  attempted  to  mislead  them  by  being  very  ])ri- 
vate  and  confidential  at  a  point  some  distance  from  the  nest.  The  two  watched 
the  birds  for  over  an  liour,  when  the  mosquitoes  made  it  too  hot  for  tliem  to 
111  ill  I  out  any  Ioniser,  and  they  made  a  rush  upon  the  ground,  determined  to 
hunt  it  over  incli  by  inch.  The  birds  then  manifested  the  greatest  conster- 
nation, and  when,  on  leaping  over  an  old  log,  the  young  sprang  out  with  a 
scream,  Init  a  few  feet  from  them,  tlie  distracted  pair  fairly  threw  themselves 
under  their  very  feet.  The  male  bird  trailed  his  bright  new  plumage  in 
the  dust ;  and  his  much  more  luimbly  clad  mate  was,  if  anything,  more  so- 
licitous and  venturesome,  coming  within  easy  reach.  The  nest  was  placed 
in  the  fork  of  a  small  hemlock,  abont  fifteen  inches  from  the  ground.  There 
were  tour,  and  perliaps  fi\'e,  young  in  the  nest,  and  one  egg  unhatched,  which, 
on  blowing,  proved  to  have  been  fresh. 

The  nest  measures  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  trifle  more 
than  two  in  height.  The  cavity  is  liroad  and  deep,  two  and  a  third  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  rim,  and  one  and  a  half  deep.  Its  base  and  periphery  are 
loose  aggregations  of  strips  of  decayed  inner  bark  from  dead  deciduous  trees, 
chiefly  basswood,  strengthened  by  fine  twigs,  rootlets,  and  bits  of  wood  and 
bark  Within  this  is  a  firm,  compact,  well-woven  nest,  made  by  an  elabo- 
rate interweaving  of  slender  roots  and  twigs,  hair,  fine  pine-needles,  and  simi- 
lar materials. 

The  egg  is  oval  in  shape,  less  obtuse,  but  not  pointed,  at  one  end,  with  a 
grayish-white  ground,  pinkish  when  unblown,  and  marked  around  the  larger 
end  with  a  wreath,  chiefly  of  a  bright  umber-brown  with  lighter  markings  of 
reddish-brown  and  obscure  purple.  A  few  smaller  dottings  of  the  same  are 
sparingly  distributed  over  the  rest  of  the  egg.  Its  measurements  are  .70  by 
.50  of  an  inch.  It  more  nearly  resembles  the  eggs  of  the  £>.  inarulosa  than 
any  other,  is  alwut  five  per  cent  largei',  a  little  more  oblong,  and  the  sjjots 
dilfer  in  their  reddish  and  purplish  tinge,  so  far  as  one  specimen  may  be 
taken  as  a  criterion. 
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Dendroica  olivacea,  Scat. 

OLIVE-HEADED  WAKBLEK. 

Sylvia  olivacea,  Giii.iUD,  Birds  Te.xa.s,  1.S41,  14,  \\\.  vii,  tig.  2. — ScLATER,  P.  Z.  S.  1855, 
66.  Sijlvicola  olivacea,  Ca.ssin,  III.  Biril.s  Te.\a.s,  etc.  1855,  283,  pi.  xlviii.  Ilhimam- 
phus  olit<uxus,  ScLATElt,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  291  (Cordova).  Dendroica  olivacai,  ScLATElt, 
P.  Z.  S.  1858,  298  (Oaxaca  ;  cold  region). —iB.  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  363  (Jalapa).  —  Ib. 
Catal.  1861,  31,  no.  190.  —  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  B.  1864,  205.  Sylvia  tmniata,  DuBUs, 
Bull.  Acad.  Bru.\.  XIV,  1847,  104.  —Ib.  Rev.  Z.  1848,  245.  Sylvicola  tainiata,  BoN. 
Consp.  1850,  309. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  aild  neck  all  round,  with  jugulum,  brownish-saffron,  with  a  greenish 
tinge  on  the  nape.  Rest  of  upper,  parts  ashy.  Middle  and  tips  of  greater  wing-covert,i 
wliite,  foi-ming  two  bauds  on  the  wing ;  a  third  wliite  patch  at  the  bases  of  the  primaries 
(cKcept  tlie  outer  two),  and  e.Kteniling  forwards  along  the  outer  edges.  Secondaries  edged 
externally  with  olive-green.  Inner  webs  of  quills  con.spicuously  edged  with  white.  Under 
parts,  except  as  described,  white,  tinged  with  brownish  on  the  sides ;  a  narrow  frontal 
band,  and  a  broad  stripe  Irom  this  through  eye  and  over  ear-coverts,  black.  Outer  tail- 
feather  white,  except  at  base  and  towards  tip ;  greater  portion  of  inner  web  of  next 
feather  also  white,  much  more  restricted  on  the  third.  Lengtli,  4.')0 ;  wing,  2.88 ;  tail, 
2.15 ;  tarsu.s,  .75. 

A  female  specimen  (l-l.^^fiO).  perhaps  also  in  aulunuial  (ihimage,  has  the  saffron  replaced 
bj-  clear  yellowish,  except  on  the  top  of  head  and  nape,  which  are  olivc-grcien.  The  lilack 
fi-ontal  and  lateral  bands  are  replaced  by  whitish,  leaving  only  a  dusky  patch  on  the  ears. 

Hab.     Mexico  (both  coasts  to  the  southward)  ;  Ouatemala. 

Tliis  s])ecies  is  friveii  l>y  Mr.  Giraud  as  occumiig  in  Texas,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  lie  may  have  been  misled  as  to  the  true  locality.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  yet  detected  along  the  southern  border  of  the  United  States. 

Nothing  is  known  of  its  habits. 


Dendroica  nigrescens,  r.Ainn. 

BLACK-THROATED   GRAY   WARBLER. 

Sylvia  nigrescens,  Townsend,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  VII,  ii,  1837,  191  (Columbia  River). — AuD. 
Om.  Biog.  V,  1839,  57,  pi.  cccxcv.  Vennivora  niy.  Box.  ;  Nutt.  Sylvicola  nig. 
AuD.  Bird.s  Am.  II,  pi.  xciv.  Rhimanphus  nig.  Cab.  1850.  Dendroica  nig.  Baird, 
Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  270  ;  Rev.  186.  —  Sclatee,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  298  ;  1859,  374  (Oax- 
aca ;  high  mountains  in  March).  —  Heebmaxn,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  X,  iv,  40.  —  Cooper  & 
SucKLEY,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  XII,  ii,  1859,  180.  —Cooper,  Om.  Cal.  I,  1870,  90.  ^Sylvia 
halseii,  Giraud,  Birds  Texas,  1838,  pi.  iii,  fig.  1,  ?  (suggested  by  Sclater). 

Sp.  Char.  Head  all  round,  forepart  of  the  bre.ast.  and  streaks  on  the  side  of  the  body, 
black  ;  rest  of  under  parts,  a  strijie  on  the  side  of  the  head,  beginning  acmtely  just  above  the 
middle  of  tlie  eye,  and  another  parallel  to  it,  beginning  at  the  base  of  the  under  jaw  (the 
stripes  of  opposite  sides  confluent  on  the  chin),  and  running  further  back,  white.  A  yellow 
spot  in  front  of  the  eye.  Rest  of  upper  parts  bluish-gray.  The  interscapular  region  and  upper 
tail-coverts  streaked  with  black.  Wing-coverts  black,  with  two  narrow  white  bauds ;  quills 
and  tail-feathers  brown,  the  two  outer  of  the  latter  white,  with  the  shafts  and  a  terminal 
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streak  brown;  the  third  brown,  with  a  terminal  narrow  wliite  streak.     Bill  black;  feet 
bi-own.     Length,  4.70  ;  wing,  2.31) ;  tail,  2.10. 

II  m;.     Western  and   Middle   Provinces  of  United  States.     Migratory  southward  into 
Wesurn  ile.xico  (Oaxaca) ;  Orizaba  (winter,  SrMieiiuASr). 

Female  (.53,37.3,  East  Hnmbolilt  :Mountain.s,  Xev.,  July  14).  Similar  to 
the  male,  but  crown  ash  medially  streaked  with  black,  instead  of  continuous 
black;  the  streaks  on  back  narmw  and  inconspicuous;  tlic  Ijlack  uf  the 
throat  confined  to  the  juouluia,  appearing  in  spots  only  on  anterior  half.  A 
young  female  (No.  ,53, .371),  Kast  Humlioldt  ^lountains,  August  lU)  is  plain 
brownish-ash  above,  lacking  entirely  the  streaks  on  the  back,  and  those  on 
sides  of  crown  extremely  obsolete.  There  is  no  black  whatever  on  throat  or 
juguliim,  which,  with  the  ^^■ell-defi^ed  supra-loral  strij)e  and  lower  parts  in 
general,  are  soiled  white,  more  brownish  laterally.  The  other  features,  including 
the  yellow  sjiot  over  the  lores,  with  the  wing  and  tail  markings,  are  much  as 
in  the  adult.  A  young  male  (.53,375),  same  locality  and  date,  differs  from  the 
last  in  having  the  sides  of  the  crown  lilack,  and  tlie  throat-jjatch  almost 
complete,  but  much  hidden  by  the  broad  white  borders  to  the  feathers.  An 
adult  autunuial  male  (7,690,  Calaveras  IJiver)  is  like  the  spring  adult,  but 
the  ash  is  overspread  by  brownish,  nearly  oliliterating  the  dorsal  streaks,  and 
dividing  the  black  of  the  crown  ;  tlie  black  throtit-patch  is  j)erfectly  defined, 
but  much  obscured  by  white  borders  to  the  feathers. 

H.viiiTs.  The  Black-throated  Gray  or  Dusky  Warbler,  so  far  as  is  now 
known,  belongs  to  the  Western  and  Middle  Provinces,  occurring  certainly 
as  far  to  the  south  as  San  Diego,  in  California,  and  as  far  to  the  north  as  Fort 
Steilacoom,  in  Washington  Territory,  penetrating  in  winter  into  Mexico. 
The  most  easterly  localities  in  which  it  has  been  met  with  are  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  received  specimens  also 
from  Columbia  Eiver,  Calaveras,  Cal.,  and  Fort  Defiance. 

This  species  was  first  obtained  and  described  by  Mr.  Townsend,  who  found 
it  abundant  in  the  forests  of  the  Columliia,  where  it  breeds  and  remains 
until  nearly  winter.  Its  nest,  which  he  there  met  with,  resemliles  that  of 
Panda  amcricana,  only  it  is  made  of  the  long  and  fibrous  green  moss,  or 
Usnca,  peculiar  to  that  region,  and  is  placed  among  the  upper  branches  of 
oak-trees,  sus]>ended  between  two  small  twigs. 

Mr.  Nuttall  states  that  it  arrives  on  the  Columbia  early  in  May,  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  its  song  was  delivered  at  intervals,  in  the  tops  of  decidu- 
ous trees,  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  breeding  in  those  forests  as  early 
as  May  23.  This  song  he  describes  as  delicate,  but  monotonous,  uttered  as 
it  busil}'  and  intently  searches  every  leafy  bough  and  expanding  bud  for 
insects  and  their  larva?  in  the  spreading  oak,  in  which  it  utters  its  solitary 
notes.  Its  song  is  repeated  at  short  and  regular  intervals,  and  is  said  by  Mr. 
Nuttall  to  bear  some  resemlilance  to  t-shee-t.slt(li/-fskaUshce,  varying  the  feeble 
sound  very  little,  and  with  the  concluding  note  somewhat  slenderly  and 
]ilainti\'ely  raised.     Dr.  Suckley  speaks  of  this  bird  as  moderately  abundant 
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near  Fort  Steilacoom,  generally  met  with  ou  oaks,  and  very  niiicli  resembling 
De7idroica  muluhuni  in  its  li;il)its.  Its  arrival  there  he  gives  as  occurring 
in  the  first  week  in  April,  or  a  mouth  earlier  than  stated  by  Nuttall. 

Dr.  Cooper  met  with  a  pair  at  Paget  Sound  that  appeared  to  have  a  nest, 
though  he  sought  for  it  in  vain.     He  describes  its  note  as  faint  and  unvaried. 

Dr.  Cones  met  with  this  Warbler  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona. 
He  speaks  of  it  as  common  there  as  a  sjiring  and  autumn  migrant.  He  thinks 
that  a  few  remain  to  breed.  It  arrives  in  that  Territory  about  A]>ril  2(1,  and 
is  found  until  late  in  Sejitember.  It  is  most  common  among  the  pine-trees, 
and  in  its  general  lialjits  is  stated  to  resemble  the  new  species  B.  (jraiyim. 

Dr.  Heermanu  found  a  few  1)irds  of  this  species  near  Sacramento,  and  also 
on  the  range  of  mountains  dividing  the  Calaveras  and  the  Mokelumne  Elvers. 
During  the  survey  by  Lieutenant  Williamson's  party,  Dr.  Heermanu  met 
with  a  single  specimen  among  the  mountains,  near  the  summit  of  the  Tejon 
Pass.  It  was  in  company  with  other  small  birds,  migrating  southward,  and 
gleaning  its  food  from  among  the  to])most  branches  of  the  tallest  oaks.  He 
states  that  its  notes  closely  resendjle  the  sounds  of  the  locust. 

Dr.  Cooper  states  that  these  birds  ajjpear  at  San  Diegoby  the  20th  of 
April,  in  small  flocks  migrating  northward,  and  then  uttering  only  a  faint 
chirp.  They  fre(juent  low  bushes  along  the  coast,  but  as  they  proceed  farther 
north  they  take  to  the  deciduous  oaks  as  the  leaves  begin  to  expand,  early 
in  May,  at  which  lime  they  reacli  the  ('olumbia  lliver.  He  has  never  met 
with  any  in  California  after  Ajiril. 

j\Ir.  Kidgway  observed  this  species  only  in  the  i)ine  and  cedar  woods  of 
the  East  llundioldt  Mnuntains,  where,  in  all  ]irol)ability,  they  were  breeding. 
He  observed  nunu^i'nus  I'amilies  of  young  bii'ds  following  their  parents  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  He  met  with  them  only  among  the  cedars 
and  the  woods  of  the  nut-pine,  and  never  among  the  brushwood  of  the  canons 
and  ravines.  He  states  that  the  common  note  of  this  bird  greatly  resembles 
the  sharp  chirp  of  the  Dendroica  coronata,  and  is  louder  and  more  distinct 
than  that  of  D.  audv.honi. 

Mr.  A.  Boucard  obtained  specimens  of  those  birds  at  Oaxaca,  Mexico, 
duriu"  the  winter  months. 


Dendroica  chrysopareia,  Scl.  &  Salv. 

YELLOW-CHEEKED  WARBLER. 

Dendroica  chrysopareia,  Sclatkr  &  S.ilvin,  P.  Z.  S.  1S60,  •2i>8.  —  Id.  Ibis,  1S60,  273 
(Vera  Paz,  Guatemala).  —  In.  1865.  —  Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  477.  —  Baikd,  Kt-v.  Am. 
B.  1864,   183.  —  Cooper,  Om.  Cal.  I,  1870,  93. 

Sp.  Char.  (229.  Salvin  collection.)  Head  and  body  above  black,  tbo  feathers  with 
olive-green  edges,  especially  on  the  back,  obscuring  the  ground-color ;  rump  clear  black. 
Entire  side  of  head  (extending  to  nostrils  and  on  lower  jaw),  and  the  partially  concealed 
base.s  of  the  feathers  on  the  median  line  of  the  forehead,  yellow,  with  a  narrow  Ijlack  line 
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from  lores,  through  the  eye,  widening  behind,  but  not  crossing  through  the  yellow.  Beneath, 
including  inside  of  wings,  white  ;  a  large  patch  of  black  covering  the  chin  and  throat,  and 
occupying  the  entire  space  between  the  yellow  patches  of  the  two  sides  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  extended  along  the  sides  in  a  series  of  streaks.  Feathers  of  crissum  with  black 
centres.  Wings  above  ashy,  with  two  white  bands  across  the  coverts,  the  scapulars 
streaked  with  blackish  ;  first  quill  edged  externally  with  white,  the  rest  with  gray.  Tail- 
feathers  blackish,  edged  externally  with  ashy,  the  lateral  with  white  at  the  base.  Outer 
tail-feather  white  on  the  inner  web,  except  a  stripe  along  the  shaft  near  the  end ;  second 
similar,  but  the  wiiite  not  reaching  so  far  towards  the  base ;  third  with  a  short  patch  of 
white  in  the  end.  Bill  and  legs  brownish-ljlack.  Bill  unusually  thick.  Length,  4.50; 
wing,  2.50  ;  tail,  2.40 ;  tarsu.s,  2.75. 

H.\B.  Vera  Paz,  Guatemala;  San  Antonio,  and  Medina  River,  Texas.  (Heerm.\xx 
and  Dresser.) 

The  capture  of  specimens  of  this  species  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  by  Dr. 
Heerniann,  and  on  the  ^ledina  Eiver  by  Mr.  Dresser,  entitles  it  to  a  place  in 
our  fauna.    The  specimen  deserilied  above  is  Jlr.  .Salvia's  type. 

H.\BiTS.  A  single  specimen  is  said  to  have  been  taken  near  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  by  Dr.  Heermann.  It  is  thought  to  be  probably  a  l)ird  belonging  to 
the  fauna  of  Arizona  and  Xew  Mexico,  and  is  given  hypothetically  by  Dr. 
Cooper  among  the  birds  of  California.  In  its  appearance  it  resembles  D. 
viren-i,  D.  toimiscndii,  and  D.  occidentalis.  It  was  originally  described  by 
Salvin  from  a  single  specimen  obtained  in  Guatemala.  Another  pair  was 
afterward  obtained  by  INIr.  Salvin  on  the  highest  point  of  the  road  between 
Salama  and  Tactic.     In  regard  to  its  habits,  nothing  is  on  record. 


Dendroica  virens,  Baird.  u  /^.^^ 


BLACK-THKOATED  GBEEN  WARBLEE. 

Motacilla  virens,  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  985.  Sylvia  virens.  Lath.  ;  Vieillot  ; 
WiLs.  II ;  NrTT.  ;  Bon.  ;  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  IV,  pi.  ccoxcix.  —  Gatke,  Naumaimia, 
1858,  423  (Heligoland,  Europe,  an  original  description).  Sylvicola  virciis,  Sw.  ;  AtlD. 
Birds  Am.  II,  pi.  L\xxlv.  —  Reixh.vrdt,  ViJ.  Med.  for  1853,  1854,  72,  81  (Greenland). 
Rhimanphus  virens.  Cab.  Mus.  Hi-in.  Jour.  Ill,  1855,  474  (Cuba  ;  winter).  — .Sclater, 
P.  Z.  S.  1856,  291  (Cordova).  Bendmim  virens,  Baird,  Birds  K.  Am.  1858,  2G7  ; 
Rev.  182.  —  ScL.\TER  &  Salvix,  Ibis,  1859,  1  (Guatemala). —Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 
363  (Oaxaca  ?)  ;  373  (Xalapa)  ;  Ibis,  1865,  89.  —  Lawrexce,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  VII,  1861, 
293  (Panama). —GuxDi,.  Cab.  Jour.  1861,  326  (Cuba).  —  Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  232. 
—  Samuels,  222.  Mniotilia  virens,  Reinhakdt,  Ibis,  III,  1861,  5  (Juhanhaab.  Green- 
land). 

Sp.  Char.  Male.  L^pper  parts,  exclusive  of  wing  and  tail,  clear  yellow  olive-green ; 
the  feathers  of  the  back  with  hidden  streaks  of  black.  Forehead  and  sides  of  head  and 
neck,  including  a  superciliary  stripe,  bright  yellow.  A  dusky  olive  line  from  the  bill 
through  the  eye,  and  another  below  it.  Chin,  throat,  and  forepart  of  the  brea,<;t,  extend- 
ing some  distance  along  on  the  sides,  continuous  black  ;  rest  of  under  part-s  white,  tinged 
with  yellow  on  the  breast  and  flanks.  Wings  and  tail-feathers  dark  brown,  edged  with 
bluish-gray ;  two  white  bands  on  the  wing ;  the  greater  part  of  the  three  outer  tail-feath- 
ei-s  white.     Female  similar,  but  duller  ;  the  throat  yellow  ;  the  black  of  breast  much  con- 
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cealed  by  white  edges ;  the  sides  streaked  with  black.     Length,  5  inelies ;  win<r,  2.58 ; 
taU,  2.30. 

Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States;  Greenland;  Helisroland,  Europe;  sonth  to 
Panama  R.  R.  In  Mexico,  Xalapa,  Cordova,  and  Oaxaoa  ?  Cuba  alone  in  West  Indies. 
Mexico  (everywhere  in  winter,  Sit.vicbrast). 

Tlie  autumnal  male  lia.s  the  black  of  tliroat  ami  1  ireast  obscured  by  whitish 
tips.  Females  are  yellowish-white  beueath,  tiuged  with  grayish  towards  the 
tail. 

As  shown  in  the  generic  chapter,  D.  vircns  is  the  type  of  a  section  of 
olivaceous  Warblers  with  black  chin  and  throat.  The  following  more  elabo- 
rate diagnoses  of  the  group  may  facilitate  its  study,  the  species  being  quite 
closely  related :  — 

Common  CnARACTERS.  TTppcr  parts  more  or  less  olivaceons-jjreen,  with  the 
feathers  streaked  centrally  with  black  (sometimes  concealed).  Sides  of  head  yel- 
low. Chin  and  throat  black  ;  rest  of  the  under  parts,  including  inside  of  wings, 
white,  with  or  without  j'cUow  on  breast.  Wings  with  two  white  bands.  Inner 
web  of  lateral  tail-feather  almost  entirely  white  from  the  base. 

Above  bright  olive-green  with  concealed  black  streaks ;  tail-coverts  ashy. 
Sides  conspicuously  streaked  with  black  ;  crissuni  unspotted.  Jngulum  some- 
times faintly  tinged  with  yellowish.  An  obscure  dusky-olive  stripe  through 
the  eye,  and  a  crescentic  patcli  of  the  same  some  distance  beneath  it    .        .     virem:. 

Above  olivaceous-ashy  (rump  pure  ash),  with  more  distinct  black  spots. 
Top  and  sides  of  head  clear  yellow,  the  feathers  of  the  crown  tipped  with 
black,  or  clouded  with  dusky  plumbeous.  No  dark  markings  or  .stripes  on 
side  of  head.     No  distinct  black  streaks  beneath;  lilack  of  tliroat  restricted 

to  front  of  neck occidenfalh. 

Prevailing  color  of  upper  parts  black,  with  olivaceous  edgings  on  the  back ; 
rump  and  upper  tail-covert  pure  black.  Sides  and  crissum  streaked  with 
black.     A  simple  black  stripe  through  the  eye ;  no  patch  beneath  it    .     chrysoparda. 

Above  olive-green.  Upper  tail-coverts  ashy,  with  central  black  streaks. 
Feathers  of  head  aliove  black,  with  olive-green  edges.  A  broad  olivaceous 
black  stripe  thi'ough  eye  from  lores,  involving  the  ears,  in  which  is  a  yellow- 
ish crescentic  patcli  below  the  e3'e.  Black  feathers  of  throat  and  chin  edged 
with  yellow.  Jugulum  and  sides  of  breast  also  yellow.  Sides  streaked 
with  black.     No  distinct  black  streaks  on  crissum       ....        foiimseiirlit. 

Habits.  —  Tlie  P.lack-tliroated  Green  Warliler,  like  nearly  all  the  mem- 
bers of  tliis  higlily  interesting  genus,  has,  to  a  very  great  degree,  escaped  tlie 
closer  observations  of  our  older  ornithologists.  Wilson  only  noticed  it  as  it 
passed  through  Penn.sylvania  in  its  early  spring  migrations.  He  mentions  its 
frequenting  the  higher  brandies  of  forest  trees  in  search  of  the  larvic  of  the 
smaller  insects  that  feed  upon  the  opening  buds,  and  describes  it  as  a  lively, 
active  bird,  having  only  a  few  chirping  notes.  All  had  passed  on  by  tlie 
12th  of  May.  Tlieir  return  he  was  never  able  to  notice,  and  he  became 
afterwards  satisfied  that  a  few  remained  aU  the  summer  in  the  liigher  grounds 
of  tliat  State,  having  obtained  several  in  June,  1809. 

Audubon  met  with  this  bird  from  Newfoundland  to  Texas,  but  never  found 
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it  breeding.  Nowhere  abundant,  there  were  large  tracts  of  country  where 
he  never  met  with  it,  or  where  it  was  of  rare  occurrenue.  He  found  it  most 
abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Eastport,  Me.  He  also  met  with  it  during 
summer,  in  New  England  generally,  Northern  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York, 
but  n(.(t  in  Labrador.  He  describes  its  habits  as  a  mingling  of  those  of  the 
Wurl)lers  and  of  the  Yireo,  and  its  notes  as  resembling  those  of  the  lattei'. 
lu  its  search  for  food  he  found  it  i^uite  regardless  of  the  near  presence  of  man. 
In  its  spring  migrations  it  passes  through  the  woods  usually  in  pairs,  in  the 
fall  reappearing  in  flocks  of  six  or  seven.  In  breeding  it  occurs  only  in 
single  pairs,  and  each  pair  appropriates  to  itself  a  large  tract  of  territory 
within  which  no  other  is  usually  found.  After  (Jctober,  all  have  passed  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  winter  months  it  appears  to  be  cpiite  common  in  different  parts 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  In  the  large  collection  of  Guatemalan  skins 
collected  by  Dr.  Van  Patten,  and  purchased  by  the  Boston  Natural  History 
Society,  this  bird  was  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  migratory  species. 
Specimens  were  taken  by  Mr.  Poucard  at  Playa  Vicente,  in  the  hot  country 
of  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 

Dr.  "VYoodhouse  found  this  Warbler  common  in  the  Indian  Territory  and 
iu  Texas, and  Lieutenant  (Joucli  met  with  it  in  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  in  March, 
1853.  "With  these  exce])tions  it  has  not  been  observed  in  any  of  the  govern- 
ment surveys,  or  found  west  of  the  valley  of  the  liio  Grande.  Besides  the 
points  named,  it  has  been  obtained  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  Central  and  in  the  northern  portions  of  South  America.  Reinliardt 
gives  it  as  accidental  in  Greenland.  A  single  stray  specimen  was  obtained 
in  Heligoland,  Europe,  October  19,  18.58. 

Mr.  Paine,  of  Randolph,  Vt.,  notes  the  arrival  of  this  bird  about  the  10th 
of  May.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a  very  sweet  singer,  and  as  usually  seen  iu  the 
tops  of  tall  trees,  the  hendock  being  its  favorite  resort.  There  it  chants  its 
sweet  sad  notes  through  even  the  heat  of  the  day.  It  continues  iu  song 
nearly  thmughout  the  suuuner.  Later  in  the  season  it  frequents  the  open 
fields,  in  which  it  is  seldom  seen  in  the  breeding-season.  Its  food,  which 
it  catches  on  tlie  wing  in  the  manner  of  Vireos,  consists  of  the  smaller 
winged  insects,  caterpillars,  and  other  larvse.  In  the  fall,  according  to  Mr. 
Audubon,  it  feeds  upon  various  kinds  of  small  berries. 

It  reaches  Massachusetts  the  first  of  May,  and  is  most  nunu^rous  about 
the  1.5th,  when  the  larger  proportion  pass  farther  north.  In  ^\"estern 
Maine,  Professor  Verrill  states  it  to  be  a  summer  but  not  a  common  ^'isitant ; 
and  near  Calais,  Mr.  Boardman  has  found  it  breeding,  but  does  not  regard  it 
as  at  all  common,  tliough  in  the  year  18G7  he  found  it  quite  afjundant 
in  the  thick  woods  in  that  neighliorhood  during  its  breeding-season.  Dr. 
Bryant  also  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  Warblers  ob- 
served by  him  near  Yarmouth,  N.  S.  A  single  specimen  was  taken  at  Julian- 
haab,  Greenland,  in  18.5;;!,  and  sent  to  the  Royal  jMuseum  of  Copenliagen. 
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In  the  vicinity  of  i>oston,  especially  in  the  high  grounds  of  Xorfolk  and 
Essex  Counties,  it  is  a  nut  uncommon  species,  and  its  nests  are  found  in  cer- 
tain favorite  localities.  Nuttall  regards  ^lay  12  as  the  average  of  their  first 
appearance.  Busy,  quiet,  and  unsuspicious  of  man,  they  were  seen  by  him, 
collecting,  in  early  October,  in  small  groups,  and  moving  restlessly  through 
the  forests  preparatory  to  departing  south.  June  8,  1830,  he  found  a  nest 
of  this  species  in  a  solitary  situation  among  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton,  IVIass. 
The  nest  was  in  a  low  and  stunted  juniper  (a  very  unusual  location).  As 
he  approached,  the  female  remained  motionless  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  in 
such  a  maimer  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  young  bird.  She  then  darted  to  the 
ground,  and,  moving  away  expertly,  disappeared.  The  nest  contained  four 
eggs,  which  he  describes  as  white  inclining  to  flesh-color,  variegated  at  tlie 
larger  end  witli  pale  purjilish  jjoints  intersperseil  witli  l)ro\vn  and  black.  The 
nest  was  formed  of  fine  strips  of  the  inner  liark  of  the  junijier,  and  tougli  white 
fibrous  bark  of  other  ])lants,  lined  with  soft  featliers  and  the  slender  tops  of 
grass.  The  male  bird  was  singing  his  simple  chant,  resembling  the  syllables 
te-de-teritse-a,  pronounced  loud  and  slow,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  nest.  He  describes  Iiis  song  as  simple,  drawling,  and  jilaintive.  He 
was  constantly  interrupting  his  song  to  catch  small  thes,  keeping  up  a  per- 
petual snaj)ping  of  liis  bill. 

Several  nests  of  this  bird,  given  me  by  Mr.  George  0.  Welch  of  Lynn,  have 
been  found  by  him  in  higli  trees  in  thick  woods  on  tlie  western  borders  of 
that  city.  They  are  all  small,  snug,  compact  structtn-es,  built  on  a  base  of 
fine  strips  of  bark,  bits  of  leaves,  and  stems  of  jilants.  Tlie  upper  rims  are 
a  circular  intertwining  of  fine  slender  twigs,  interwoven  with  a  few  fine 
stems  of  tlie  most  diilicate  gra.sses.  The  inner  ])ortions  of  these  nests  are 
very  softly  and  warmly  bedded  with  tlie  fine  down  and  silky  stems  of 
plants.  They  have  a  diameter  of  tiiree  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  a  lieight  of 
one  and  a  half.  Tlie  ca^^ty  is  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  and  a  Iialf 
in  depth.  The  eggs  measure  .70  by  .50  of  an  incli,  ha\e  a  wliite  or  )iur]ilisli- 
white  ground,  and  are  blotched  and  dotted  with  markings  of  reddisli  and 
purplish  brown,  diifused  over  the  entire  egg,  but  more  numerous  about  the 
larger  end.     One  end  is  much  more  pointed  than  tlie  other. 
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Dendroica  townsendi,   I'.aikd. 

TOWNSEND'S  WARBLEK. 

Sr/h'ia  tovm.iendi,  "Xuttall,"  Tuwnsicxd,  J.  A.  X.  Sc.  VII,  ii,  1837,  191.  — Afn.  Orn. 
Biog.  V,  1839,  pi.  cce.xciii.  Sijlvkula  t.  Bo.v.  ;  AuD.  Birds  Am.  II,  1841,  pi.  kku. 
Derul-oimt.  Baikd,  Birds  X.  Am.  1858,  269;  Rev.  185. — Sclatek,  P.  Z.  S.  1858, 
298  (Oa.xaca  ;  high  lands  in  winter)  ;  1859,  374  (Totontepec  ;  winter)  ;  Ibis,  1865,  89. 
—  ScLATF.R  &  Salvin,  Ibis,  1859,  11  (Guatemala).  —  Cooper  &  Sucki.ey,  P.  R.  R. 
XII,  II,  1859,  179  (Cal.).  —  TrRSBfLL,  Birds  of  Ea.st  Penu.,  etc.  1869,  42.  —  Suxde- 
VAL,  OtVers.  1869,  610  (Sitka).  —Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  91. 

Sp.  Chau.  Spring  male.  Above  bright  olive-green  ;  the  feathers  all  lilack  in  the  centre, 
showing  more  or  less  as  streaks,  especially  on  the  crown,  where  the  black  predominate.s. 
Quills,  tail,  and  upper  tail-covert  feathers  dark  brown,  edged  with  bluish-gray ;  the 
wings  with  two  white  bands  on  the  coverts ;  the  two  outer  tail-feathers  white  with  a 
brown  streak  near  the  end ;  a  white  streak  only  in  the  end  of  the  third  feather.  I'nder 
partes  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  liody,  with  the  sides  of  head  and  neck,  including  a  super- 
ciliary stripe  and  a  spot  beneath  the  eye.  yellow ;  the  median  portion  of  the  side  of  the 
head,  the  chin  and  throat,  witli  streaks  on  the  sides  of  the  breast,  flanks,  and  under  tail- 
coverts,  black  ;  tlie  remainder  of  the  under  parts  white.  Length,  5  inches  ;  wing,  2.65  ; 
taUl,  2.25. 

Spring  female.  Resembling  the  male,  but  the  black  patch  on  the  throat  replaced  by 
irregular  Vjlotches  upon  a  pure  yellow  ground. 

Hab.  Western  Province  of  United  States,  north  to  Sitka;  Mexico,  into  Guatemala. 
Migratory.     Accidental  near  Philadelphia. 

The  autunmal  adult  male  is  uiueh  like  the  .spring  female,  hut  the  black 
throat-patch  is  perfectly  defined,  though  much  obscured  by  the  yellow  edges 
of  the  feathers,  instead  of  broken  into  small  blotches.  The  young  male  in 
autumn  is  similar  in  general  appearance,  but  there  are  no  streaks  above,  except 
on  the  crown,  where  they  are  mostly  concealed ;  the  stripe  on  side  of  head 
is  olivaceous,  instead  of  black  ;  and  nearly  all  the  black  on  the  throat  is  con- 
cealed. 

A  fine  adult  male  of  this  species  was  taken  near  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  in 
the  spring  of  18G8,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  late  W.  P.  Turnbull, 
Est]^.,  of  that  city. 

Habits.  In  regard  to  the  habits  of  this  \-ery  rare  "Western  Warbler  very 
little  is  as  yet  positively  known,  and  nothing  whatever  has  lieen  ascertained 
as  to  its  nesting  or  eggs.  The  species  was  first  met  with  by  Jlr.  Townsend, 
October  28,  1835,  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  Piver,  and  was  named  by 
Mr.  Xuttall  in  honor  of  its  discoverer.  It  is  sjioken  of  by  these  gentlemen 
as  having  been  a  transient  visitor  only,  stujjping  but  a  few  days,  on  its  way 
north,  to  recruit  and  feed,  previous  to  its  departing  for  the  higher  latitudes  in 
which  it  spends  the  breeding-season.  It  is,  however,  quite  as  probable  that 
they  disperse  by  pairs  into  solitary  places,  where  for  a  while  they  escape  ob- 
servation. When  the  season  again  compels  them  to  migrate,  they  reappear 
on  the  same  path,  only  this  time  in  small  and  silent  flocks,  as  they  slowly 
move  toward  their  winter  quarters.     These  birds  also  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
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in  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  firs  and  otlier  evergreens  of  the  forests,  where  it  is 
almost  imjjossible  to  procure  them. 

Dr.  Cooper  observed  one  of  this  species  at  Shoalwater  Bay,  December  20, 
1854.  It  was  in  company  with  a  tlock  of  Titmice  and  other  small  birds. 
The  following  year,  in  Xovember,  he  saw  a  small  Hock  in  California,  fre- 
quenting the  willows  in  a  low  wet  meadow,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
procure  a  pair. 

liidgway  met  with  it  in  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains,  where  it  was 
rather  common  in  September,  inhabiting  the  thickets  of  aspens,  alders,  etc., 
along  the  streams. 

i\Ir.  P.  L.  Sclater  obtained  several  fine  specimens  of  this  AYarbler  from 
the  west  coast  of  Central  America,  and  Mr.  Salvia  found  it  a  winter  visitant 
at  Duenas,  where  he  met  with  it  even  more  frequently  than  the  Dendroka 
virens,  with  which  he  found  it  associated.  Skms  were  found  among  the 
birds  taken  by  Dr.  A'au  Patten  in  (Juatemala.  A  single  specimen  has  been 
taken  in  Pennsylvania. 

^Ir.  A.  Boucard  obtained  specimens  of  this  species  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Totontepec,  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 


Dendroica  occidentalis,  1'..\ikd. 

WESTERN  WARBLEB. 

Sylvia  occidentalis,  Towssknu,  .1.  A.  N.  Sc.  Vll,  ii,  1837,  190  (Columbia  River).  —  Ib. 
Narrative,  1839,  340. — Aud.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  pi.  Iv.  Sylvicola  occ.  Hip.s.  ;  Aid.  Birds 
Am.  II,  pi.  xoiii.  Dendroica  occ.  BAOiD,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  268  ;  Kev.  183.  — 
CoopEit  &  SrcKLEY,  R.  R.  Rep.  XII,  ii,  1859,  178  (N.  W.  coa.st). — Cooper,  Oni. 
Cal.  I,  1870,  92.  Dendroica  chrysopareia,  Sci-ater,  P.  Z.  S.  1862,  19  (La  Parada, 
Mex.)  (not  of  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  19)  ;  Ibis,  1865,  89;  1866,  191.  Dendroica  niveivcnlris, 
Sai.vin,   p.  Z.  S.   May  26,  1863,  187,  \i\.  x.\iv,  fig.  2  (Guatemala). 

Sp.  Char.  Spring  male.  Crown  with  sides  of  the  head  and  neck  continuous  bright 
yellow,  feathers  of  the  former  edged  narrowly  with  black  ;  re.'st  of  upper  parts  dark  brown, 
edged  with  bluLsh-gray,  so  much  so  on  the  back  and  rump  feathers  as  to  obscure  the  brown, 
and  with  an  olivaceous  shade.  Chin,  throat,  and  forepart  of  breajst  Cending  eonvexly  be- 
hind in  a  subcrescentic  outline),  with  the  nape,  black ;  rest  of  under  parts  white,  very 
faititly  streaked  on  the  .•<ides  with  lilack.  Two  white  l)ands  on  the  wing,  two  outer  tail- 
feathers,  and  the  terminal  portion  of  a  third,  white ;  the  shafts,  and  an  internal  streak 
towards  the  end,  dark  brown.  Bill  jet-blaek;  legs  brown.  Length,  4.7U;  wing,  2.70; 
tail,  2..30. 

Spring  female.  Similar,  liut  duller  gray  above  ;  the  yellow  of  the  liead  less  extended, 
and  the  throat  whiti.sh  spotted  with  dusky. 

Hab.  Western  Province  of  LTnited  States  and  Mexico  (Moyapam,  winter,  Sumichrast) 
to  Guatemala.     Not  seen  at  Cape  St.  Lucas. 

An  autumnal  iidult  m;ile  (;?(!, fi^l ,  C.natemala,  December, received  Ironi  Air. 
Salvin,  and  a  type  specimen  of  his  " 7iiveweti.tr is")  is  inucli  like  the  spring 
male,  having  the  throat  wholty  black,  the  feathers,  however,  faintly  margined 
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with  whitish ;  there  are  no  black  spots  on  the  crown,  but,  instead,  an  oliva- 
ceous slam  ;  the  nape  is  olivaceous  instead  of  black,  and  the  black  centres 
to  dorsal  feathers  more  concealed  ;  the  ash  above  is  less  pure,  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  streaks  on  the  sides.  A  ieniiile  (autumnal  i) — 38,141  —  from  Ori- 
zaba, ^Mexico,  is  grayish-olivaceous  abo\e,  including  the  whole  top  of  the  head, 
except  beneath  the  surface  ;  the  feathers  on  top  of  head  have  conspicuous 
black  centres,  but  there  are  none  un  the  back  ;  the  sides  of  the  head,  and 
the  bases  of  the  feathers  on  its  top,  are  soiled  yellow ;  the  throat  is  dirty 
white,  with  the  feathers  dusky  beneath  the  surface  ;  the  l)reast  and  sides 
have  a  strong  brownish  tinge.  Another  feuiale,  and  an  autunuial  one  (prob- 
ably of  the  year),  is  more  brown  above,  the  specks  on  the  top  of  the  head 
exceedingly  minute ;  there  are  also  obscure  streaks  along  the  sides,  where 
there  is  a  strong  brownish  tinge. 

Habits.  The  Western  or  Hermit  Wood  Warbler,  so  far  as  known,  is 
limited  in  its  distribution  to  the  Pacific  coast  from  Central  America  to  Wash- 
ington Territory.  Specimens  procured  from  Volcau  de  Fuego,  ilexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  ('alifiirnia,  are  in  the  collection  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
But  little  is  positively  known  as  to  its  history  or  hal)its.  Nuttall,  who  first 
met  with  it  in  the  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  had  no  doubt 
that  it  breeds  in  the  dark  forests  bordering  on  that  river.  He  described  it  as 
a  remarkalily  shy  and  solitary  bird,  retiring  into  the  darkest  and  most  silent 
recesses  of  the  evergreens,  and  apparently  living  among  the  loftiest  branches 
of  the  gigantic  firs  of  that  region.  In  consequence  of  its  peculiar  habits  it 
was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  his  party  could  get  a  sight  of  this  retiring 
species.  Its  song,  which  he  freiiuently  heard  from  these  high  tree-tops  at 
very  regular  intervals  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  he  describes  as  a  faint, 
moody,  and  monotonous  note,  delivered  when  the  bird  is  at  rest  on  some 
lofty  twig,  and  within  convenient  hearing  of  its  mate. 

Mr.  Townsend,  who  was  one  of  the  same  party,  shot  a  pair  of  these  birds 
near  Fort  Vancouver,  Jlay  28,  18135.  They  were  flitting  among  the  tops  of 
the  pine-trees  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  where  he  frequently  saw  them 
hanging  from  the  twigs,  in  the  manner  of  Titmice.  Their  notes,  uttered  at 
different  intervals,  he  describes  as  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Black-throated 
Blue  Warliler  (D.  vo'ndesccns). 

Dr.  Suckley  obtained,  June,  1856,  two  specimens  at  Fort  Steilacoom.  He 
also  describes  thera  as  very  shy,  feeding  and  spending  most  of  their  time  in  the 
tops  of  tlie  highest  firs,  so  high  up  as  to  be  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  fine  shot. 
The  species  he  regards  as  not  at  aU  rare  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  only  diflicult 
of  procuring,  on  account  of  the  almost  inaccessible  nature  of  its  haunts. 

Dr.  Coues  procured  a  single  specimen  of  this  species  in  Arizona  early  in 
September.  It  was  taken  in  thick  scrub-oak  bushes.  He  thinks  it  may  be 
a  sunmier  resident  of  that  Territory,  but,  if  so,  very  rare. 

A  single  specimen  was  also  obtained  at  I'etulunia,  Cal,  by  Mr.  Emanuel 
Samuels,  May  1,  1856. 
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It  was  also  observed,  August  29,  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  among  the  bushes  of  a 
canou  among  the  East  Humboldt  iloimtauis.  He  descrilies  its  single  note 
as  a  lisped  pxcd. 

Three  individuals  of  tliis  species  were  collected  by  ]VIi\  Boucard  in  Southern 
Mexico  in  1862,  and  were  referred  by  Dr.  Sclater  to  D.  chr ijso-pcK.ia  (P.  Z.  S., 
1862,  p.  19).  Subsequently  Mr.  Salvin  descrilied  as  a  new  species,  under 
the  name  of  X*.  niveiventris,  other  individuals  of  the  D.  ucridentalis  obtained 
by  him  in  Guatemala.  The  true  specific  relations  of  tlie  specimens  both 
from  Southern  ^lexico  and  Central  America  have  since  been  made  clear 
by  Dr.  Sclater,  Ibis,  1865,  p.  87,  enabling  u.-<  to  give  this  species  as  a  winter 
visitant  of  the  countries  above  named.  Mr.  Salvin  states  (Ibis,  1866,  p.  191) 
that  these  birds  were  found  in  most  of  the  elevated  districts  w-here  pines 
abound.  He  procured  specimens  in  the  Volcan  de  Fuego,  in  the  hills  above 
the  Plain  of  Salama,  and  near  the  mines  of  Alotepecjue. 


Dendroica  pinus,  Baird. 

PINE-CEEEPING  WAEBLEE. 

Sylvia  pinus,  WiLs.  Am.  Oni.  Ill,  ISll,  25,  pi.  xix,  fig.  4.  —  Box.  ;  NriT.  —  AuD.  Orn. 
Biog.  n,  pi.  cxi.  Thnjniluiruji  jtinus,  Steph.  Sijlvieola pinus,  Jaku.  ;  Rich.  ;  Bun.  ; 
AuD.  Birds  Am.  11,  pi.  Ix.xxii.  — .loXES,  Nat.  Bermuda,  1859,  59  (abundant  in  Oct.). 
Wiimanphus  pimis.  Box.  Dendroica  pinus,  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  277  ;  Eev.  190. 
—  Sclater,  Catal.  1861,  31,  no.  189.  —  CouES,  Pr.  A.  K.  Sc.  1861,  220  (Labrador 
coast).  — Samcels,  229.  —  Bryaxt,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  1867,  67  (Inagua).  Sylvia  vigorsii, 
AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  I,   1832,  153,  pi.  xxx.     Virco  vigorsii,  NuTT. 

Sp.  Char.  Spriufj  male.  Upper  parts  nearly  uniform  and  clear  olive-green,  the  feath- 
ers of  the  crown  with  rather  darker  shafts.  Under  parts  generally,  except  the  middle 
of  the  belly  behind,  and  under  tail-coverts  (which  are  white),  bright  gamboge-yellow,  with 
obsolete  streaks  of  dusky  on  the  sides  of  the  "breast  and  body.  Sides  of  head  and  neck 
olive-green  like  the  back,  with  a  broad  superciliary  stripe  ;  the  eyelids  and  a  spot  beneath 
the  eye  very  obscurely  yellow;  wings  and  tail  brown;  the  feathers  edged  with  dirty 
white,  and  two  bands  of  the  same  across  the  coverts.  Inner  web  of  the  first  tail-feather 
with  nearly  the  terminal  half,  of  the  second  with  nearly  the  terminal  third,  dull  incon- 
spicuous white.     Lengtli,  .5.50  ;  wing,  3.00  ;  tail.  2.40.     (l,3o().) 

Spring  female.  Similar,  but  more  grayi.sh  above,  and  almost  grayish-white,  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow  beneath,  instead  of  bright  yellow.  Young.  Umber-brown  above,  and  dingy 
pale  ashy  beneath,  with  a  .slight  yellowish  tinge  on  the  abdomen.  Wing  and  tail  much  as 
in  the  autumnal  adult. 

Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States,  north  to  Ma.ssachusetts ;  winters  in  United 
States.  Not  recorded  in  West  Indies  or  Middle  America  (except  Bahamas  and  Ber- 
muda ?). 

Autumnal  males  are  much  like  spring  individuals,  but  the  yellow  beneath 
is  softer  and  somewhat  riclier,  and  the  olive  above  overlaid  with  a  reddish- 
umber  tint. 

Habits.  The  Pine-creeping  Warbler  is  fmind  more  or  less  abundantly 
throughout  the  United  Stales  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
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sippi.  Dr.  Woddliouse  states  tlmt  it  is  common  in  Texas  and  Xew  Mexico. 
It  was  not,  however,  met  with  by  any  other  of  the  government  exploring 
parties.  Dr.  (ievliardt  found  it  quite  common  in  Northern  Georgia,  whei'e  it 
remains  all  the  winter,  and  where  it  breeds  very  early  in  the  season.  On  tlie 
19th  of  April  he  found  a  nest  of  these  birds  with  nearly  full-grown  young. 
It  has  not  been  found  in  Maine  by  Professor  Verrill  nor  by  Mr.  Boarduian, 
nor  in  Nova  Scotia  by  Lieutenant  Bland.  ]\Ir.  Allen  lias  found  it  breeding 
abuudantly  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  where  it  is  one  of  the 
earliest  Warblers  to  arrive,  and  where  it  remains  until  October.  In  1861 
they  were  nbundeint  in  the  pine  woods  near  Springfiehl  as  early  as  April  4, 
although  the  ground  at  that  time  was  covered  with  snow.  During  the  last 
weeks  of  April  and  the  early  ])art  of  May  they  frei|iient  the  opien  fields, 
obtaining  much  of  their  food  from  tlie  ground  in  company  with  D.  pal- 
tnarmn,  the  habits  of  which,  at  this  time,  it  closely  follows.  Later  in  the 
season  they  retire  to  the  pine  forests,  where  they  remain  almost  exclusively 
throughout  the  summer,  chiefly  on  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees.  For  a  few 
weeks  preceding  the  first  of  October  they  again  come  about  the  orchards  and 
fields.  In  its  winter  migrations  it  does  not  appear  to  leave  this  country,  and 
has  not  been  found  in  any  of  the  West  India  Islands,  in  Mexico,  nor  in  South 
or  Central  America.     It  breeds  sparingly  in  Southern  Illinois. 

Mr.  Jones  found  these  birds  numerous  in  Bermuda  late  in  September,  but 
they  all  disappeared  a  few  weeks  later.  Dr.  Brj'ant  found  them  at  Inagua, 
Bahamas. 

Wilson  first  noticed  this  Warliler  in  tlie  pine  woods  of  the  Southern 
States,  where  he  found  it  resident  all  the  3"ear.  He  describes  it  as  running 
along  the  bark  of  pine-trees,  though  occasionally  alighting  and  feeding  on 
the  ground.  When  disturbed,  it  always  flies  up  and  clings  to  the  trunks  of 
trees.  The  farther  south,  the  more  numerous  he  found  it.  Its  principal  food 
is  the  seeds  of  the  Southern  pitch-pine  and  various  kinds  of  insects.  It  was 
associated  in  flocks  of  thirty  in  the  depths  of  the  pine  barrens,  easily  recog- 
nized by  their  manner  of  rising  from  the  ground  and  alighting  on  the  trunks 
of  trees. 

Audubon  also  speaks  of  this  bird  as  the  most  abundant  of  its  tribe.  He 
met  with  them  on  the  saudy  barrens  of  East  Florida  on  the  St.  John's  I'iver 
early  in  February,  at  which  period  they  already  had  nests.  In  their  habits 
he  regarded  them  as  quite  closely  allied  to  tiie  Creepers,  ascending  the 
trunks  and  larger  Ijranches  of  trees,  hopping  along  the  bark  searching  for 
concealed  larvae.  At  one  moment  it  moves  sideways  along  a  branch  a  few 
steps,  then  stops  and  moves  in  another  direction,  carefully  examining  each 
twig.  It  is  active  and  restless,  generally  searching  for  insects  among  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  pine,  or  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  but  occasion- 
ally pursuing  them  on  the  wing.  It  is  found  exclusively  in  low  lands,  never 
in  mountainous  districts,  and  chiefly  near  the  sea. 

Its  nest  is  usuall}-  placed  at  considerable  height,  sometimes  fifty  feet  or 
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more  from  the  grounil,  and  is  usually  fastened  to  the  twigs  of  a  small  branch. 
In  Massachusetts  it  has  liut  a  single  brood  in  a  season,  but  at  the  South 
it  is  said  to  have  three. 

The  flight  of  this  Warbler  is  short,  and  exhibits  undulating  curves  of  great 
elegance.  Its  song  is  described  as  monotonous,  consisting  merely  of  contin- 
uous and  tremulous  sounds.  Mr.  Audubon  found  none  beyond  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  it  has  never  been  found  in  Xova  Scotia  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Both  old  and  young  birds  remain  in  Massachusetts  until  late  in  October, 
and  occasionally  birds  are  seen  as  far  to  the  north  as  Philadelphia  in  mid- 
winter. At  this  season  they  abound  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  Soutlu-ni  States, 
where  they  are  at  that  time  tlu^  most  numerous  of  the  Warblers,  and  where 
some  are  to  lie  found  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  sumnaer  their  food  consists  of  the  larv;e  and  eggs  of  certain  kinds 
of  insects.  In  the  autumn  they  frequent  the  Southern  gardens,  feeding  on 
the  berries  of  the  cornel,  the  box  grape,  and  other  small  fruit.  I\Ir.  Xuttall 
states  that  their  song  is  deficient  both  in  compass  and  in  variety,  though  not 
disagreeable.  At  times,  he  states,  it  approaches  the  simpler  trills  of  the 
canary ;  but  is  usually  a  reverberating,  gently  rising  or  murmuring  sound  like 
er-i'-i-'r'i'r'r'-ah,  or  in  the  springtime  like  twa  twc-tw  tw  tiv-tw  tv.\  and  some- 
times like  tsli-tsli-tsh-tiv-tw-hc-tw,  exhibiting  a  pleasing  variety  in  its  ca- 
dences. The  note  of  the  female  is  not  unlike  that  of  tlie  Black  and  White 
Creeper. 

On  tiie  Ttli  of  June,  ]Mr.  Nuttall  discovered  a  nest  of  tliis  Warbler  in  a  Vir- 
ginia juniper-tree  in  Mount  Aviburn,  some  lorty  feet  from  the  giuund,  and 
firmly  fixed  in  tlie  upright  twigs  of  a  close  branch.  It  was  a  thin  but  very 
neat  structure.  Its  piincipal  material  was  the  old  and  wiry  stems  of  the 
Polygonum  tenuc,  or  knot-weed.  These  were  circularly  interlaced  and  inter- 
wound  with  rough  linty  fibres  of  asclepias  and  cater])illars'  webs.  It  was 
lined  with  a  few  bristles,  slender  root-fibres,  a  mat  of  the  down  of  fern-stalks, 
and  a  few  feathers.  Mr.  Xuttall  saw  several  of  these  nests,  all  made  in  a 
similar  maimer.  The  eggs  in  the  nest  described  were  four,  and  far  advanced 
towards  hatching.  They  were  wliite,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  gi'een,  and  were 
freely  .sprinkled  with  small  pale-brown  spots,  most  numerous  at  the  larger 
end,  where  they  were  aggregated  on  a  more  purplisli  ground.  The  female 
made  some  slight  complaint,  but  immediately  returned  to  the  nest,  though 
two  of  the  eggs  had  been  taken. 

Mr.  Nuttall  kept  a  male  of  this  species  in  confinement.  It  at  once  be- 
came very  tame,  fed  gratefidly  from  the  hand,  from  the  moment  it  was 
caught,  on  flies,  small  earthworms,  and  minceil  fiesli,  and  would  sit  con- 
tentedly on  any  hand,  walking  directly  into  a  dish  of  water  offered  for  drink, 
withf)ut  any  precautions,  or  any  signs  of  fear. 

JMr.  J.  G.  Shute  found  a  nest  of  these  Warblers  in  Woburn  as  early  as 
May  8.  It  contained  four  eggs,  the  incubation  of  which  had  commenced. 
Three  other  nests  were  also  found  by  him  in  the  same  locality,  all  of  them 
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between  the  8th  and  the  "iith  of  May,  aud  all  built  on  branches  of  the  red 
pine  and  near  the  top.  Several  nests  of  this  Warbler,  found  in  Lynn,  jNIass., 
by  ^Ir.  George  0.  Welch,  are  alike  in  their  mode  of  construction,  and  differ 
ill  thi'ir  materials  from  other  accounts.  They  are  all  somewhat  loosely  put 
together,  and  are  composed  externally  of  fine  strips  of  the  bark  of  the  red 
cedar,  tine  inner  bark  of  several  deciduous  trees,  dry  stalks  of  plants,  the 
e.\uvi;e  of  insects,  and  Kne  dry  grasses.  The  cavities  of  these  nests,  which 
are  com]:iaratively  large  and  deep,  were  lined  with  the  fur  of  the  smaller 
mammals,  the  silky  down  of  jilants,  and  feathers.  A  few  fine  wiry  roots 
were  also  intermingled.  These  nests  are  abmit  two  ami  a  lialf  inches  in 
height  and  three  in  diameter. 

The  eggs  of  this  Warbler  are  of  a  rounded  oval  shape,  h-dvc  an  average 
length  of  .72  of  an  inch,  and  a  breadth  of  .55.  They  resemble  in  size  aud  ap- 
pearance the  eggs  of  the  Z>.  castanea,  but  tlie  spots  are  more  numerous,  and  the 
blotches  larger  and  more  generally  distributed.  The  ground-color  is  a  bluish- 
white.  Scattered  over  this  are  subdued  tintings  of  a  fine  delicate  shade  of 
purple,  and  u))on  tliis  are  distributed  dots  and  blotches  of  a  dark  lairjilish- 
brown,  mingled  with  a  few  lines  almost  black. 


Dendroica  montana,   B.vird. 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  WARBLER. 

Sylvia  /Horeifdna,- Wils.  Am.  Orn.  V,  1812,  113,  pi.  xliv,  tig.  2  ("Blue  Mouutains  of  Penn- 
sylvania").—  Aud.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  291  ("California"!)  Si/hucola  montami,  Jaud.  ; 
Avn.  Birds  Am.  11,  1841,  69,  pi.  -xcviii.  Dendroica  montana,  BAUtD,  Birds  N.  Am. 
1858,  279  ;  Rev.  190.  St/lvia  tiyrimi,  ViElLL.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  1807,  34,  pi.  xeiv 
(U.  S.  and  St.  Domingo). 

Sp.  Cn.\R.  Tlii.s  .species  is  four  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length ;  the  upper  parts  a  rich 
yellow-olive  ;  front,  cheeks,  and  chin  yellow,  also  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  Ijreast  and  belly  pale 
yellow,  streaked  with  blacl<  or  dusky ;  vent  plain  pale  yellow.  Wings  black  ;  lirst  and  second 
rows  of  coverts  broadly  tipped  with  pale  yellowish-white;  tertials  the  same:  the  rest  of 
the  quills  edged  with  wliitish.  Tail  black,  handsomely  rounded,  edged  with  pale  olive ; 
the  two  exterior  feathers  on  each  side  white  on  the  inner  vanes  from  the  middle  to  the 
tips,  and  edged  on  the  outer  side  with  white.  Bill  dark  brown.  Legs  and  feet  purple- 
brown  ;  .soles  3-ellow.     Eye  dark  hazel.     (Wilson.) 

H.\B.     "  Blue  Mountains  of  Virginia."     St.  Domingo? 

This  species  is  only  known  from  the  description  of  Wilson,  Vieilli  it,  and 
Audubon,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  a  specimen  is  to  be  found  in  any  collec- 
tion. If  described  correctly,  it  appears  different  from  any  established  species, 
altliougli  the  mo.st  nearly  related  to  D.  pi/ius,  which,  however,  ditfers  in  the 
absence  of  a  yellow  frontlet,  in  having  a  greener  back,  less  distinct  streaks 
beneath,  and  in  tlie  white  of  the  anal  region. 

H.-VBITS.  Whether  the  Blue  Mountain  Warbler  is  a  genuine  species  or  an 
unfamiliar  plumage  of  a  bird  better  known  to  us  in  a  different  dress  is  a 
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question  not  altogetlier  settled  to  the  minds  of  some.  It  wns  described  by 
"Wilson  from  a  single  specimen  olitained  near  the  Blue  Kidge  of  Virginia, 
Audubon  found  another  in  the  collection  of  the  Zoological  Society.  From 
this  he  made  his  drawing.  A  third  has  also  been  met  with  and  described  by 
Yieillot.  We  know  nothing  in  regard  to.  its  habits,  except  that  its  song  is  said 
to  be  a  single  screcp,  tiiree  or  four  times  repeated.  Its  breeding-habits,  its 
manner  of  migration,  and  the  place  of  its  more  abundant  occurrence,  yet 
remain  entirely  unkuo\\'n. 


Dendroica  kirtlandi,  Baird. 

KIKTLAND'S  WAKBLEK. 

Sylvicola  kirthindi,  BAniD,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  V,  June,  1852,  217,  pi.  vi  (Cleveland,  Ohio). 
—  Ca.ssin,  Illusl.  i,  1855,  278,  pi.  xlvii.  Dendroica  kirtlandi,  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am. 
1858,  28«  ;  Hev.  200. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  slate-blue,  the  feather.^  of  the  crown  with  a  nairow,  tho.se  of  the 
middle  of  the  back  with  a  broader,  streak  of  black  ;  a  narrow  frontlet  involving  the  lores, 
the  anterior  end  of  the  eye,  and  the  space  beneath  it  (possibly  the  whole  auriculars),  black  ; 
the  rest  of  the  eyelids  Avhite.  Tlie  under  parts  are  clear  yellow  (almost  white  on  the 
under  tail-coverts) ;  the  breast  with  small  spots  and  sides  of  the  body  with  short  streaks 
of  black.  The  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts,  quills,  and  tail-feathers  are  edged  with 
dull  whitish.  The  two  outer  tail-feathers  have  a  dull  white  spot  near  the  end  of  the  inner 
web,  largest  on  the  first.     Length,  ,5.50;  wing,  2.80;  tail,  2.70.     (4,.363.) 

Hab.     Northern  Ohio,  and  ]3ahamas. 

In  addition  to  the  type  which  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Stnithsonian  In- 
stitution, a  second  specimen  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Samuel  (,'abot,  of  Boston, 
taken  at  sea  between  the  i.slands  of  Abaeo  and  Cuba.  It  must,  however,  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  rarest  of  American  birds. 

H.\BiT.s.  Kirtland's  Warbler  is  so  far  known  l)y  only  a  few  rare  speci- 
mens as  a  bird  of  North  America,  and  its  biography  is  utterly  unknown. 
The  first  specimen  of  tliis  species,  so  far  a.s  is  known,  was  obtained  by  Dr. 
Jared  P.  Kirtland,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  in  May,  1851.  It  was  shot  by  that  nat- 
uralist in  woods  near  that  city,  and  was  by  him  given  to  Professor  Baird,  who 
described  it  in  the  Annals  of  the  New  York  Lyceum.  It  appears  to  be 
closely  allied  to  both  the  D.  eonmata  and  D.  auduhuni,  and  yet  to  be  a  spe- 
cifically distinct  bird.  A  second  specimen,  in  the  caliinet  of  Dr.  Sanniel 
Cabot,  Jr.,  of  P>oston,  was  obtained  at  sea,  between  the  islands  df  Culia  and 
Abaeo.  A  third  specimen  was  olitained  -June  9,  1860,  near  Cleveland,  and 
is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  \\.  K.  Winslow,  of  that  city.  Another  specimen 
is  also  reported  as  having  been  obtained  in  the  same  neighborhood,  but  not 
preserved ;  and  Dr.  Hoy,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  is  confident  that  he  has  seen  it  in 
the  neighborhood  of  that  place.  At  present  all  that  we  can  give  in  regard 
to  its  history,  habits,  or  distribution  must  be  inferred  from  these  few  and 
meagre  facts. 
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Dendroica  palmarum,  li.vmD. 

YELLOW  EED-POLL  WAKBLEE. 

Motacilla  palmarum,  Gmel.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  17SS,  951  (based  on  Palm  Warbler,  L.iTn.\M,  Syn. 
II,  p.  -198,  no.  131,  St.  Doinini;()).  Sylvia  p.  L.A.TH.  ;  VlElLLOT,  II,  pi.  Ixxiii.  —  Box.  ; 
D'OiiB.  Sagra"s  Cuba,  Ois.  ISiO,  61,  pi.  viii.  Sylvicola  p.  SALLfi,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  231 
(St.  Domingo).  Dendroica  p.  H.^ird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  288;  Rev.  207. — ScLATEK, 
Catal.  1861,  33,  no.  199. —  Ib.  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  71  (Jamaica;  April).  —  Bryant,  Pr. 
Boat.  Soc.  VII,  1859  (Bahamas).  —  Ib.  1867,  91  (Hayti).  —  Brewer,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  1867, 
139.  —  GnNDLACH,  Cab.  Jour.  1861,  326  (Cuba;  very  common). — Samuels,  240. 
Sylvia  petechia,  WlL-s.  VI,  pi.  xxviii,  fig.  4.  —  Box.  ;  Nutt.  ;  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  II, 
pi.  clxiii,  clxiv.  Sylvicola  petechia.,  SwAlxs.  ;  AuD.  Birds  Am.  II,  pi.  xc.  Sylvicola 
rufirnpilhi,  Box.     Bhinunqihiis  riif.  Cab.  Jour.  Ill,  1855,  473  (Cuba;  winter). 

Sp.  Char.  Adult  in  spring.  Head  above  chestnut-red;  rest  of  upper  parts  lirownish 
olive-gray ;  the  feathers  with  darker  centres,  the  color  brightening  on  the  rump,  upper 
tail-coverts,  and  outer  margins  of  wing  and  tail-feathers,  to  greenish-yellow.  A  streak  from 
nostrils  over  the  eye,  and  under  parts  generally,  including  the  tail-coverts,  bright  yellow; 
paler  on  the  body.  A  maxillary  line;  breast  and  sides  finely  but  rather  obsoletely  streaked 
with  reddish-ljrown.  Cheeks  brownish  (in  highest  spring  plumage  chestnut  like  the  head)  ; 
the  eyelids  and  a  spot  under  the  eye  olive-brown.  Lores  dusky.  A  white  spot  on  the 
inner  web  of  the  outer  two  tail-feather.s,  at  the  end.  Length,  5  inches  ;  wing,  2.42  ;  tail, 
2.25.     Sexes  nearly  alike. 

Autumnal  males  arc  more  reddish  above  ;  under  parts  tinged  with  brown,  the  axiUars 
yellow. 

Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  North  America  to  Fort  Simpson  and  Hudson's  Bay ;  Ba- 
hamas, Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  St.  Domingo  in  winter.  Not  noted  from  Mexico  or  Central 
America. 

This  specie.s  \-ai'ies  consideral)lv  in  diflereiit  .stao-es,  but  can  generally  be 
recognized.  Immature  specimens  resemble  those  of  P.  tigrina,  but  differ  in 
the  chestnut  crown,  browner  back,  less  briglit  rump,  brighter  yellow  of  under 
tail-coverts,  smaller  blotches  on  tail,  no  white  bands  on  the  wings,  etc.,  as 
well  as  in  the  shape  of  the  bill. 

H.\BITS.  The  Eed-Poll  Warhler  belongs,  in  its  geogivaphical  distribution, 
to  that  large  class  of  birds  wliicli  visit  high  northern  latitudes  to  breed,  pass- 
ing back  and  fortli  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  from  the  West  India 
I.slands  to  the  extreme  northern  portions  of  the  continent.  Specimens  have 
been  procured  from  (.'uba,  .lamaica,  St.  Domingo,  and  the  Bahamas,  in  fall, 
winter,  and  spring,  where,  at  such  times,  they  seem  to  be  generally  quite 
common.  It  has  not  been  observed  in  Mexico  or  in  Central  or  South 
America.  It  has  been  met  with  on  tlie  western  shore  of  Lake  ilichigan, 
but  nowhere  farther  to  the  west.  It  has  been  found  in  the  Eed  Eiver  Settle- 
ment, Fort  George,  Fort  Simpson,  and  Fort  Resolution,  in  the  Hudson  Bay 
Territory.  It  is  not  known,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  breed  south  of  latitude 
44°.  Wilson  and  Nuttall  both  state  that  tliis  bird  remains  in  Pennsylvania 
through  the  suiiuner,  liut  tliey  were  probaldy  misinformed  ;  at  least,  there 
is  no  recent  evidence  to  this  eflect.     Wilson  also  states  that  he  shot  speci- 
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mens  in  Georgia,  near  Savannah,  early  in  Feliruary,  and  infers  that  some  pass 
the  entire  winter  in  Georgia,  which  is  not  improbable,  as  this  bird  can  endui-e 
severe  weather  without  any  apparent  inconvenience. 

There  are  several  marked  peculiarities  in  the  habits  of  tliis  AVarbler  which 
distinguish  it  from  every  other  of  its  genus.  Alone  of  all  the  Dendroicm,  so 
far  as  is  known,  it  builds  its  nest  on  the  groiiud,  and  is  quite  terrestrial  in  its 
habits,  and,  notwithstanding  tlie  statements  of  earlier  writers,  these  are  quite 
different  from  all  others  of  this  genus.  It  has  very  little  of  the  Imbits  of  the 
Creeper  and  still  less  of  the  Flycatchei-,  while  it  has  all  the  manners  of  the 
true  Ground  AVarbler,  and  even  approximates,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Titlarks. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  these  peculiarities  by  ]\Ir.  Uownes  of 
Halifax,  in  the  summer  of  1851;  and  1  was  surprised  to  find  it  nesting  on  the 
ground,  and  yet  more  to  note  that  in  all  its  mo\'ements  it  appeared  fully  as 
terrestrial  as  the  Maryland  Yellow-Throat,  or  the  Towhee  Finch.  Since  then 
Mr.  Boardmau  and  other  naturalists  have  found  its  nest,  winch  is  always  on 
the  ground. 

Mr.  MacCulloch,  in  tlie  fourth  vohuuc  of  the  Journal  of  the  Boston 
Natural  History  Society,  has  given  an  interesting  paper  upon  the  terrestrial 
peculiarities  of  this  species,  showing  them  to  be  nearly  identical  with  those 
of  the  seiuri,  with  wliom  he  thinks  it  should  be  classed.  In  its  terrestrial 
movements  this  bird  is  shown  to  be  quite  at  home,  while  other  Warblers, 
when  driven  by  necessity  to  feed  upon  the  ground,  are  awkward,  and  mani- 
fest a  want  of  adaptation. 

Dr.  Henry  Bryant,  another  very  close  and  accurate  observer,  in  his  notes 
on  the  birds  of  the  Bahamas,  referring  to  this  Warbler,  speaks  of  it  as  ex- 
tremely abundant,  but  confined  to  the  sea-shore.  "  Its  habits,"  he  adds, 
apparently  with  some  surprise,  "  are  decidedly  terrestrial,  and  it  approaches, 
in  this  respect,  to  the  Titlarks.  They  were  constantly  running  along  the 
edges  of  the  road,  or  else  hoj^jiing  amongst  the  low  branches  in  the  pastures. 
I  did  not  see  a  single  individual  seeking  for  Ibod  amidst  the  large  trees. 
These  birds  could  be  constantly  seen  running  \ip  and  down  in  the  market  in 
search  of  small  flies.  These  they  caught  either  on  the  ground  or  else  by 
hopjiing  up  a  few  inches,  scarcely  opening  the  wings,  and  alighting  directly." 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  in  his  Birds  observed  in  W^estern  Massachusetts,  shows 
that  these  peculiarities  of  habits  in  this  Warbler  had  not  escaped  his  notice. 
He  speaks  of  it  as  "  frequenting,  in  company  with  I),  pinus,  the  edges  of 
thickets,  orchards,  and  open  fields,  and  is  much  on  tlie  groimd." 

Ml'.  George  A.  Boardman,  writing  me  from  St.  Stephen,  March,  1867,  says  : 
"  The  Yellow  Eed-PoU  is  one  of  our  most  common  Warblers,  and,  unlike 
most  other  Warblers,  spends  much  of  its  time  feeding  upon  tlie  ground.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  dozen  or  two  on  tlie  gi'ouud  in  my  garden  at 
a  time,  in  early  spring.  Later  in  the  season  tliey  have  more  of  the  habits  of 
otlier  Warblers,  and  are  in  summer  expert  flycatchers.  In  the  fall  we  again 
see  them  mostly  upon  the  ground,  feeding  with  the  Blue  Snowbirds  (Junco 
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hyeiiialis)  and  the  Chipping  Sparrow.  They  breed  in  old  brushy  pastures,  and 
very  early,  nesting  alongside  of  some  little  knoll,  and,  I  think,  always  upon 
the  ground.     The  nest  is  very  warmly  lined  with  feathers." 

Mr.  MacCulloch,  in  the  paper  already  referred  to,  states  that  during  their 
autumnal  niigration.s  they  seem  invariably  to  exhibit  the  habits  of  true  Si/l- 
vuulhlm,  gleaning  among  branches  of  trees  for  the  smaller  insects,  and  not 
unti-equently  visiting  the  windows  of  dweUiugs  in  search  of  spiders  and 
insects. 

In  their  migrations  through  ilassachusetts  tliese  Warblers  are  everywhere 
quite  abundant  in  the  spring,  but  in  their  return  in  autumn  are  not  observed 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  though  very  common  in  the  western  from 
September  into  November,  remaining  long  after  all  the  other  Warblers  are 
gone.     None  remain  during  the  summer. 

In  Western  jMaine,  Mr.  Verrill  states,  it  is  quite  common  both  in  spring 
and  in  fall,  arriving  in  Ajail,  earlier  than  any  other  Warbler,  and  again 
becoming  aljundant  the  last  of  September. 

I  found  it  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of  Halifax,  where  it  occurs  throughout 
the  summer  from  ilay  to  September. 

Mr.  liidgway  gives  tliis  species  as  jjcrhaps  the  most  numerous  of  the  tran- 
sient visitants,  in  spring  and  faU,  in  Southern  Illinois.  It  is  very  terrestrial 
in  its  liabits,  keeping  much  on  the  ground,  in  orchards  and  open  places,  and 
its  movements  are  said  to  be  wonderfully  like  those  of  Anthas  ludovicianus. 

In  the  vibratory  motions  of  its  tail,  especially  when  upon  the  ground, 
these  birds  greatly  resemble  the  Wagtails  of  Europe.  They  have  no  other 
song  than  a  few  simple  and  feeble  notes,  so  thin  and  Aveak  that  they  might 
almost  be  mistaken  for  the  sounds  made  by  the  common  grasshopper. 

The  Red-Poll  usually  selects  for  the  site  of  its  nest  tlie  edge  of  a  swampy 
thicket,  more  or  less  open,  placing  it  invariably  upon  the  ground.  This  is 
usually  not  large,  about  three  and  a  half  inciies  in  diameter  and  two  and 
a  half  in  depth,  the  diameter  and  depth  of  the  cavity  each  averaging  only 
half  an  inch  less.  The  walls  are  compactly  and  elaborately  constructed 
of  an  interweaving  of  various  line  materials,  chietiy  fine  dry  grasses,  slender 
strips  of  bark,  stems  of  the  smaller  plants,  hypnum,  and  other  mosses. 
Within,  the  nest  is  warmly  and  softly  lined  with  down  and  featliers. 

Mr.  Kennicott  met  with  a  nest  of  this  bird  at  Fort  Eesolution,  June  18. 
It  was  on  the  ground,  on  a  hummock,  at  the  foot  of  a  small  spruce,  in  a 
swamp.     When  found,  it  contained  five  young  birds. 

Their  eggs  are  of  a  rounded-oval  shape,  and  measure  .70  of  an  inch  in 
length  by  .55  in  lireadth.  Tlieir  ground-color  is  a  yellowish  or  creamy- 
white,  and  their  blotclies,  chiefly  about  tlie  larger  end,  are  a  blending  of 
purple,  lilac,  and  reddish-brown. 
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Dendroica  discolor,  I^aied.  ^    ''' 

PEAIKIE  WAKBLEK.  —    ''""' 

Sylvia  discolor,  Vieill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  18U7,  37,  pi.  xcviii.  —  BoN. ;  AuD.  Orn.  Biog. 
I,  1)1.  xiv  ;  NuTT.  —  Lembeye,  Aves  Cuba,  1850,  32,  pi.  vi,  tig.  2.  Sylvicola  discolor, 
Jard.  ;  Rich.  ;  Bon.  ;  AuD.  Birds  Am.  II,  pi.  xcvii.  — GossE,  Biids  Jam.  1847,  159. 
lihimanphiis  discolor.  Cab.  Jour.  Ill,  1855,  474  (Cuba;  winter).  Dendroica  discolor, 
Baird,  BiidsN.  Am.  1858,  290;  Rev.  213. —  Newton,  ibis,  1859,  144  (St.  Croix).— 
Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  VII,  1859  (Bahamas).  —  Ib.  1860  (Porto  Rico) ;  18G7,  91 
(Hayti). — Gundlacu,  Cab.  Jour.  1861,  326  (Cuba;  very  common).  —  Samuels,  241. 
Sylvia  minula,  Wilson,  III,  pi.  xxv.  fig.  4. 

Sp.  Char.  Spring  male.  Above  uniform  olive-green  ;  the  interscapular  region  with 
chestnut-red  centres  to  feathers.  Under  parts  and  sides  of  the  head,  including  a  broad 
superciliary  line  from  the  nostrils  to  a  little  behind  the  eye,  bright  yellow,  brightest  an- 
teriorly. A  well-defined  narrow  stripe  from  the  comniissure  of  the  mouth  through  the 
eye,  and  another  from  the  same  point  curving  gently  below  it,  also  a  series  of  streaks  on 
each  side  of  the  body,  extending  from  the  throat  to  the  flanks,  black.  Quills  and  tail- 
feathers  brown,  edged  with  white;  the  terminal  half  of  the  inner  web  of  the  first  and 
second  tail-feathers  white.  Two  yellowish  bands  on  the  wings.  Female  similar,  but 
duller.     Tlie  dorsal  streaks  indistinct.     Length,  4.8G ;  wing,  2.2.5  ;  tail,  2.10. 

First  plumage  of  the  young  not  seen. 

Hab.  Atlantic  region  of  United  States,  north  to  Massachusetts ;  South  Illinois ;  in 
winter  very  abundant  throughout  all  the  West  India  Islands,  as  fiir,  at  le;uit,  as  the  Virgin 
Islands.     Not  recorded  from  Mexico  or  Central  America. 

Autumnal  specimens  have  tlie  plumage  more  lilended,  Imt  tlic  markings 
not  changed.  A  young  male  in  autumnal  dress  is  wholly  brownish  olive- 
green  above,  the  whole  wing  uniform  ;  the  forehead  ashy,  the  markings  about 
the  head  rather  obsolete,  the  chestnut  spots  on  the  back  and  the  black  ones 
on  the  sides  nearly  concealed. 

Habits.  The  Prairie  Warbler,  nowhere  an  abundant  species,  is  pretty 
generally,  though  somewhat  irregularly,  distributed  through  the  eastern  por- 
tion ftf  the  United  States  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia  during  its  breeding- 
season.  The  Smith.sonian  i\Iuseum  embraces  no  specimens  taken  west  of 
Pliiladelphia  or  Washington.  I  have  had  its  nest  and  eggs  found  in 
Central  New  York.  ilr.  Audubon  speaks  of  its  occurring  in  Louisiana,  Ijiit 
his  accounts  of  its  nesting  are  so  obviou.sly  inaccurate  that  we  must  receive 
this  statement  also  with  misgivings.  Wilson,  however,  olitaiued  sjjecimens 
in  Kentucky,  and  gave  to  it  the  inappropriate  name  of  Prairie  Warbler. 
Nuttall  regarded  it  as  rare  in  New  England,  which  opinion  more  careful 
observations  do  not  confirm.  They  certainly  are  not  rare  in  certain  portions 
of  Massachusetts.  In  Essex  County,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Allen,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Springfield,  they  are  rather  common.  The  Smithsonian  possesses 
specimens  from  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  other  West 
India  islands.  Dr.  Gundlach  speaks  of  it  as  common  in  Cuba.  In  the 
Bahamas,  Dr.  Bryant  found  these  Warblers  more  abundant  than  he  had  ever 
known  them  in  the  United  States.     In  January  all  the  males  were  in  winter 
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plumage,  some  not  having  changed  hy  April  to  their  summer  costume.  He 
regarded  them  as  constant  residents  of  those  islands.  They  had  all  paii'ed 
off  by  the  middle  of  April. 

In  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  j\Ir.  Edward  Newton  observed  these  Warblers  from 
the  10th  of  September  to  the  27th  of  March.  They  were  present  on  the  island 
about  two  thirds  of  the  year,  and  while  they  were  found  were  very  common. 

In  Jamaica,  according  to  Mr.  Llarch,  they  are  numerous  throughout  the 
eutire  year,  though  less  abundant  during  tlie  summer  months.  They  were 
always  plentiful  in  the  gardens  about  the  Malpigliia  glahra,  capturing  small 
insects  from  the  ripe  fruit. 

Mr.  Gosse,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  it  as  only  a  winter  visitant  of  that 
island,  appearing  by  the  18th  of  August,  and  disappearing  by  the  11th  of 
April.  He  observed  them  among  low  bushes  and  herbaceous  weeds,  along 
the  roadside,  near  the  ground,  examining  every  stalk  and  twig  for  insects. 
Others  flew  from  bushes  by  the  wayside  to  the  middle  of  the  road,  where, 
hovering  in  the  air,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  they  seemed  to  be  catching 
small  dipterous  insects.     Their  stomachs  were  filled  with  fragments  of  insects. 

Wilson  found  them  usually  in  open  plains  and  thinly  wooded  tracts,  search- 
ing most  leisurely  among  the  foliage,  carefully  examining  every  leaf  or  blade 
of  grass  for  insects,  uttering,  at  short  intervals,  a  brief  chirr.  They  did  not 
apjiear  to  be  easily  alarmed,  and  he  has  known  one  of  these  birds  to  remain 
half  an  hour  at  a  time  on  the  lower  brancli  of  a  tree,  and  allow  him  to  ap- 
proach the  foot,  without  being  in  the  least  disturbed.  He  found  their  food 
consisted  of  winged  insects  and  small  caterpillars. 

In  1858,  Ml-.  John  Cassin  wrote  me :  "  The  Prairie  Warbler  certainly 
breeds  in  New  Jersey,  near  Philadelphia,  I  have  seen  it  all  sunnuer  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  and  have  seen  the  young  just  able  to  fly,  but  never  found 
the  nest.  It  has  a  very  peculiar  note,  which  I  know  as  well  as  I  do  the  Cat- 
bird's, having  often  followed  and  searched  it  out.  It  frequents  cedar-trees, 
and  I  suspect  breeds  in  and  about  them." 

Dr.  Cones  found  the  Prairie  Warbler  mostly  a  spring  and  autumn  visitant 
in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  being  quite  abundant  during  those  seasons. 
A  few  were  observed  to  remain  during  the  breeding-season.  They  arrive 
earlier  than  most  of  this  family  of  birds,  or  about  the  20th  of  April.  He 
found  them  frequenting,  almost  exclusively,  cedar-patches  and  pine-trees,  and 
speaks  of  their  having  very  peculiar  manners  and  notes. 

Both  Wilson  and  Audubon  were  evidently  at  fault  in  their  descriptions  of 
the  nest  and  eggs.  These  do  not  correspond  with  more  recent  and  positive 
observations.  Its  nest  is  never  pensile.  Mr.  Nuttall's  descriptions,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  made  from  his  own  observations,  and  are  evidently  connect. 
He  describes  a  nest  that  came  under  his  observation  as  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  that  of  the  I),  ccstiva.  It  was  not  pensile,  but  fixed  in  a  forked 
branch,  and  formed  of  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  red  cedar,  fibres  of  ascle- 
pia,  and  caterpillars'  silk,  and  thickly  lined  with  the  down  of  the  Gnaphalium 
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plantaginenm.  He  describes  the  eggs  as  having  a  white  grouml,  sliarp  at  one 
end,  and  marked  with  spots  of  lilac-purple  and  of  two  shades  of  brown, 
more  numerous  at  tlie  larger  end,  where  they  formed  a  ring.  He  speaks  of 
their  note  as  slender,  and  noticed  their  arrival  about  the  second  week  of 
jMay,  leaving  the  middle  of  September. 

At  another  time  Mr.  Xuttall  was  attracted  by  the  slender,  filing  notes  of 
this  bird,  resembling  the  suppressed  syllables  'tsh-'tsh-'tsh-'tshea,  beginning 
low  and  gradually  growing  louder.  AVith  its  mate  it  was  busily  engaged 
collecting  flies  and  larvaj  about  a  clump  of  locust-trees  in  Mount  Auburn. 
Their  nest  was  near,  and  the  female,  without  any  precautions,  went  directly 
to  it.  Mr.  Nuttall  removed  two  eggs,  which  he  afterwards  replaced.  Each 
time,  on  his  withdrawal,  she  returned  to  the  nest,  and  resorted  to  no  exjiedi- 
ents  to  entice  him  away. 

Several  nests  of  this  Warbler  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Welcli  in  Lynn. 
One  was  built  on  a  wild  rose,  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  a  .snug, 
compact,  and  elabcjralely  woven  structure,  having  a  lieight  and  a  diameter  of 
about  two  and  a  lialf  inches.  The  cavity  is  two  inches  wide  and  one  and  a 
half  deep.  The  materials  of  which  the  outer  parts  are  woven  are  chiefly  the 
soft  inner  bark  of  small  shrubs,  mingled  with  dry  rose-leaves,  bits  of  vege- 
tables, wood,  woody  fibres,  decayed  stems  of  plants,  spiders'  webs,  etc.  The 
whole  is  bound  togetlier  like  a  web  by  cotton-like  filires  of  a  vegetaljle  ori- 
gin. The  upper  rim  of  this  nest  is  a  marked  feature,  being  a  strongly  inter- 
laced weaving  of  vegetable  roots  and  strips  of  bark.  The  lining  of  the  nest 
is  composed  of  fine  vegetable  fibres  and  a  few  horse-hairs.  This  nest,  in  its 
general  mode  of  construction,  resembles  all  that  I  have  seen  ;  only  in  others 
the  materials  vary,  —  in  some  dead  and  decayed  leaves,  in  others  remains 
of  old  cocoons,  and  in  others  the  pappus  of  composite  plants,  being  more 
prominent  than  the  fine  strips  of  bark.  The  nests  are  usually  within  four 
feet  of  the  ground.     The  eggs  vary  from  three  to  five,  and  even  six. 

The  late  Dr.  Gerliardt  found  this  bird  the  most  common  Warbler  in  Nor- 
thern Georgia.  There  its  nests  were  similar  in  size,  structure,  and  position, 
but  differed  more  or  less  in  the  materials  of  wliich  they  were  made.  Tlie 
nests  were  a  trifle  larger  and  the  walls  thinner,  the  cavities  being  coraespond- 
ingly  larger.  The  materials  were  more  iuM^rialily  fine  strips  of  innei"  bark 
and  flax-like  vegetable  fibres,  and  were  lined  with  the  finest  steins  of  plants, 
in  one  case  with  the  feathers  of  the  Great  Horned  Owl.  In  that  neighbor- 
hood the  eggs  were  deposited  by  the  15th  of  May. 

In  ^Massachusetts  the  Prairie  Warliler  invariably  selects  wdd  pasture-land, 
often  not  far  from  villages,  and  always  open  or  very  thinly  wooded.  In 
Georgia  their  nests  were  built  in  almost  every  kind  of  bush  or  low  tree,  or 
on  the  lower  limbs  of  post-oaks,  at  the  height  of  from  four  to  seven  feet. 
Eggs  were  found  once  as  early  as  the  2d  of  May,  and  once  as  late  as  the  10th 
of  June.  The  birds  arrived  there  by  tlie  10th  of  April,  and  seemed  to 
prefer  hillsides,  but  were  found  in  almost  any  open  locality. 
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In  Soutlieni  Illinois,  Mr.  Eidgway  cites  this  species  as  a  rather  rare  bird 
among  the  oak  barrens  where  it  breeds.  He  also  met  with  it  in  orchards  in 
the  wooded  portions,  iu  April,  during  the  northward  migration  of  the  Syl- 
vicolidce. 

The  eggs  are  of  an  oval  shape,  pointed  at  one  end,  and  measure  .68  Ijy  .48 
of  an  inch.  They  have  a  white  ground,  marked  with  spots  of  lilac  and  pur- 
ple and  two  shades  of  umber-brown. 


Subfamily  GEOTHLYPIN^. 


Section    S  E  I  U  R  E  /E  . 

The  diagnosis  of  the  suVifamily  will  Ije  found  on  page  178.  The  Sciurecr, 
as  there  stated,  have  the  wings  pointed,  and  rather  longer  than  the  nearly 
even  tail,  which  is  unspotted.  The  genera  differ  iu  proportion  rather  than 
absolutely,  Oporornis  having  longer  wings  and  larger  claws.  The  coloration, 
however,  is  always  distinctive,  as  follows  :  — 


Under  part  white  or  whitish,  thickly  streaked 
Beneath  yellow,  without  spots 


Seiurus. 
Oporornis. 


Genus   SEIURUS,   Swaixson. 


Sciunis,  SWAINSON,  Zoiil.  Join-.  Ill,  1S27, 

Motacilla  aurocapiUa,  L.) 
HenicociclUa,  GliAY,  List  of  Genera,  1S40. 


171.     (Sufficiently  distinct  from  ;&'(;(Mr«6'. )     (Type, 


Gen.  Char.  Bill  rather  sylvicoline,  compressed,  with  a  distinct  notch.  G-onys  ascend- 
ing. Rictal  bristles  very  short.  Wings  moderate,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  longer 
than  the  tail ;  first  quill  scarcely  shorter  than  the 
second.  Tail  slightly  rounded ;  feathers  acumi- 
nate. Tarsi  about  as  long  as  the  skull,  con- 
siderably exceeding  the  middle  toe.  Under 
tail-coverts  reaching  within  about  half  an  inch 
of  the  end  of  the  tail.  Color  above  olivaceous ; 
beneath  whitish,  thickly  streaked  on  the  breast 
and  sides.  Wings  and  tail  immaculate.  Nests 
on  the  ground,  often  arched  or  sheltered  by  posi- 
tion or  dry  leaves.  Eggs  white,  marl^ed  with 
red,  brown,  and  purple. 

Seiunts  aurocapillus. 

This  genus  is  decidedly  sylvicoline  in  general  appearance,  although  the 
spots  on  the  breast  resemble  somewhat  those  of  the  Thrushes.  The  three 
sj)ecies  may  he  grouped  a-s  follows :  — 

A.   Middle  of  crown  brownish-orange,  bordered  by  blackisli.     No  white  super- 
ciliary streak  ..........         S.  aurocapillus. 
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CroTvn  like  the  back.     A  well-defined  superciliary  light  stripe. 

Thickly  streaked  beneath,  including  crissum.  Ground-color  and  superciliary 
stripe  yellowish.     Bill  small S.  noveboraccnsis. 

Sparsely  streaked  beneath  ;  throat  and  crissum  immaculate.  Ground-color 
and  superciliary  stripe  white.     Bill  very  large         .         .         .         .       <S'.  ludovidanns. 


Seiiirus  aurocapillus,  Sw.uxs. 

t 

GOLDEN-CROWNED  THETJSH. 

Motacilta  aurocapilla,  Linn.  S.  N.  1,  1766,  334.  Turdus  nur.  Lath.  ;  Wils.  Am,  Oni. 
II,  pi.  .\iv,  fig.  2.  —  Arn.  Om.  Biog.  II,  pi.  cxliii.  Sylvia  aur.  Bon.  Seiiirus  aiir. 
SWAINSON,  Zool.  Jour.  Ill,  1S27,  171.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  185S,  260;  Rev.  214. 
—  Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  18.59,  .55  (Honduras). —  Max.  Cab.  Jour.  1858,  177. —Jones,  Nat. 
Bermuda,  27.  Henicocichla  aur.  Sclater,  C'atal.  1861,  25,  no.  159.  —  GuNDl.Acn, 
Cab.  Jour.  1861,  326  (Cuba).  Seiurus  aur.  D'OnB.  Sagra's  Cuba,  1840,  55.  —  Dall  & 
Bannister,  Tr.  Chic.  Ac.  I,  1869,  278  (Alaska).  —  Samuels,  218.  Turdus  coronatits, 
ViEiLL.  Ois.  II.  1807,  8. 

Other  localities  quoted  :  Cordova,  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  293.  SI.  Dmniiujo,  Salli!;,  P.  Z.  S. 
1857,  231.  Guatemala,  Sclater  &  Salvin,  Ibis,  I,  1859,  10.  Santa  Cruz  (winter), 
Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  142.  Cuba  (winter).  Cab.  Jour.  Ill,  471.  Jamaica,  Gosse, 
Birds,  152.  —  Scl.\ter,  P.  Z.  S.  1861,  70.  .Costa  Rica,  Cab.  Jour.  1861,  84.  Orizaba 
(winter),  SuMicintAST.     Yucatan,  Lawr.     Chiriqui,  Salv. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  uniform  olive-green,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  Crown  with  two  nar- 
row Streaks  of  black  from  the  bill,  enclosing  a  median  and  much  broader  one  of  brownish- 
orange.  Beneath  white;  the  breast,  sides  of  the  body,  and  a  maxillary  line,  streaked  with 
black.  The  female  and  young  of  the  year  are  not  appreciably  diQ'erent.  Length,  6.00 ; 
wing,  3.00  ;  tail,  2.40. 

Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  north  to  English  River,  II.  B.  T.,  and  Alas- 
ka; west  to  mouth  of  Platte,  and  Denver  City,  Colorado;  Mazatlan ;  whole  West  Indies; 
Eastern  Mexico ;  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Costa  Rica ;  Bermuda  in  autumn  and  winter 
(Jones). 

Habits.     The  Golden-crowned  Tln-nsh,  or  Oven-Bird,  as  in  some  portions 

of  the  conntry  it  is  exclusively  called, 
inliahits  the  whole  of  eastern  North 
America,  as  far  to  the  west  as  the  Great 
Plains,  and  to  the  north  at  least  as  far 
as  English  Eiver.  In  the  winter  season 
it  has  been  found  in  Mexico,  St.  Domin- 
go, Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  otlierWest  India 
islands,  and  in  Central  America  is  also 
very  common.  IVIr.  Sumichrast  also 
s])eaks  of  it  as  common  at  Orizaba 
during  tlie  same  season,  and  it  has  been 
found  in  the  Bermudas  and  the  Bahamas. 
In  all  these  places  it  usually  appears  early  in  the  autumn  and  remains  until 
the  ensuing  spring.  It  breeds  as  far  to  the  north  as  it  has  been  known  to  go. 
Bicliardson  met  with  its  nest  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  was 


Se'turus  attrocapiUus . 
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convinced  that  it  bred  at  even  still  higher  latitudes.  Among  some  memo- 
randa 1  received  from  the  late  Mr.  Kennicott  is  one  stating  that  he  met 
with  this  Thrush  breeding  near  English  Eiver,  July  15.  These  birds  arrive 
in  the  fur  country  about  the  first  of  May.  How  far  to  the  south  they  breed 
we  have  no  positive  information.  I  have  never  received  its  eggs  from  any 
point  south  of  Philadelphia,  nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  it  or  hear  its  notes 
in  summer  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington.  Audubon  was  of  the  opinion 
that  a  few  remain  to  breed  even  in  Louisiana,  and  states  that  he  found  them 
abundant  in  Texas  in  the  middle  of  May,  but  lie  may  have  confounded  this 
.species  with  the  Louisiana  Thrusli. 

In  Jamaica,  where  its  ]ial)its  lia.ve  been  carefully  studied  by  Mr.  Gosse,  it 
arri\'es  in  September  and  leaves  about  the  20th  of  April.  Mr.  Wurdemann 
obtained  specimens  at  Cape  Florida,  September  24  and  25.  Mr.  Audubon 
mentions  their  appearing  in  Louisiana  as  early  as  the  first  of  March.  Wilson 
never  noticed  it  in  Louisiana  before  the  last  of  April,  nor  after  September. 
The  Smithsonian  possesses  no  specimen  obtained  earlier  than  May  1,  e.xcept 
some  procured  April  25  from  the  mouth  of  Platte  Eiver.  Mr.  Allen  notes 
its  arrival  in  Western  Massachusetts  May  10.  Mr.  Verrill  gives  the  early 
part  of  May  as  tlie  time  of  its  reaching  Western  Maine,  and  Mr.  Boardman 
May  1  for  the  vicinity  of  Calais. 

Though  not  found  on  the  California  coast,  specimens  of  this  bird  have 
been  taken  in  winter  near  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  showing  probably  tliat  in  their 
migrations  they  cross  the  mountains  of  Northern  Mexico,  as  do  the  Mniotilta 
varia  and  a  few  other  of  our  Eastern  species. 

In  Eastern  Massachusetts  it  usually  appears  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of 
May,  just  as  the  first  leaves  of  the  trees  are  expanding,  and  is  to  be  found 
only  in  thick  woods,  often  near  their  edges.  Occasionally  found  perched  on 
the  low  limbs  of  trees,  it  is  quite  terrestrial  in  its  habits,  keeps  a  good  deal 
on  the  ground,  running  about  among  the  fallen  leaves,  more  in  the  manner 
of  a  small  quadruped  than  a  bird.  Mr.  Audubon  speaks  of  its  frequenting 
shady  woods,  watered  by  creeks  and  rivulets.  I  have  found  them  rather 
more  abundant  in  woods  upon  high  and  dry  ground,  usually  upon  slopes  of 
wooded  hillsides.  In  this  re.spect  it  appears  to  differ  in  a  marked  manner 
from  its  near  of  kin,  the  "\^'ater  Thrush  (S.  novcboracensis). 

This  bird,  and  indeed  all  of  this  genus,  have  the  peculiar  vibratory  mo- 
tions of  the  tail  noticed  in  the  Wagtail  of  Europe,  and  also  observed  in  our 
own  Red-poll  Warliler,  and  in  llie  Titlarks.  In  consecpience  of  these  pecu- 
liarities this  species  is  known,  in  Jamaica,  as  Land  Kickap,  and  the  novcbo- 
racensis as  the  Water  Kickup.  Mr.  (iosse  found  in  its  stomach  gravel, 
various  seeds,  mud-insects,  caterpillars,  and  small  turbinate  shells. 

The  usual  and  more  common  song  of  this  species  is  a  very  peculiar  and 

striking  one,  unlike  that  of  any  other  of  our  birds.     It  is  said  to  somewhat 

resemble  the  song  of  the  Accentor  modularis  of  Europe.     It  is  loud  and  clear, 

enunciated  with  great  rapidity,  and  uttered  witli  great  emphasis  at  its  close. 
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It  is  characterized  by  energy  and  power,  rather  than  variety  or  sweetness,  yet 
it  is  not  iinpleasing.  Audubon  calls  it  a  "  simple  lay,"  and  again  "  a  short 
succession  of  simple  notes,"  —  expressions  that  would  give  one  who  had  never 
heard  its  song  an  altogether  incorrect  idea  of  its  true  character.  Wilson  is 
still  more  in  error  when  he  states  that  this  bird  has  no  song,  liut  an  energetic 
twitter,  wlien,  in  fact,  it  has  two  ver)'  distinct  songs,  each  in  its  way  reiiiai'k- 
able.  Xuttall  describes  its  song  as  "  a  simple,  long,  reiterated  note,  rising 
from  low  to  high,  and  slirill '" ;  llichardson  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  loud,  clear,  and 
remarkably  pleasing  ditty  "  ;  and  ilr.  Allen  calls  it  "  a  loud,  echoing  song, 
heard  everywhere  in  the  deep  woods."  In  reference  to  the  songs  of  this  bird, 
and  tlie  injustice  that  has  been  done  by  writers  to  this  and  other  species 
of  our  birds,  Mr.  Boardman  of  St.  Stephen  has  written  me  tlie  following  just 
observations. 

"  Man)'  of  our  common  Warblers,  Thrushes,  and  other  birds,  have  rare  songs 
they  reserve  for  some  e.xtra  occasions,  and  many  of  our  common  birds  do  not 
get  credit  for  half  their  real  power  of  song.  Once  last  spring,  as  I  was  watch- 
ing for  some  birds,  I  heard  a  new  and  very  pretty  M-arble,  sometliing  like 
the  trill  of  a  Winter  Wren,  and  found  that  it  came  from  our  common  slate- 
colored  Snowbird  {Junco  hycmttlis),  a  bird  that  I  see  every  day  that  I  go 
to  the  woods,  and  yet  these  notes  I  had  never  heai-d  before.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  Golden-crowned  Thrush.  When  it  gets  into  the  top  of  a  tall  tree, 
its  strain  is  so  rare  and  beautil'ul  that  but  few  know  it  as  from  tliat  bird. 
Tlie  same  is  true  of  the  Water  Thrush,  and  also  of  both  Tiirdus  pallasi 
and  Turdus  swainsoni." 

Tlie  Oven-P)ird  always  nests  on  the  ground,  and  generally  constructs  nests 
with  arched  or  domed  roofs,  with  an  entrance  on  one  side,  like  the  mouth  of 
an  oven,  and  hence  its  common  name.  This  arched  covering  is  not,  hoNvever, 
universal.  For  a  site  this  species  usually  .selects  the  wooded  slope  of  a  liill, 
and  the  nests  are  usually  sunk  in  tlie  ground.  Wlien  placed  under  the 
shelter  of  a  projecting  root,  or  in  a  thick  clump  of  bushes,  the  nest  has  no 
other  cover  than  a  few  loose  leaves  resting  on,  but  forming  no  part  of  it. 

A  nest  from  liacine.  Wis.,  obtained  by  Dr.  Iloy,  is  a  fine  typical  specimen 
of  the  domed  nests  of  tliis  species.  The  i-oof  is  very  perfect,  and  the  whole 
presents  the  appearance  of  two  shallow  nests  united  at  the  rim,  and  lea\iiig 
only  a  small  opening  at  one  side.  This  nest  wa.s  five  inches  in  diameter 
from  front  to  back,  six  inches  from  side  to  side,  and  four  inches  high.  The 
opening  was  two  and  a  quarter  inches  wide,  one  and  three  quarters  high. 
The  cavity  was  two  inches  deep,  below  the  brim.  At  the  entrance  the  roof 
recedes  aboat  an  inch,  obviously  to  allow  of  a  freer  entrance  and  exit  from 
the  nest.  Externally  this  nest  is  made  of  wood,  mosses,  lichens,  and  dry 
leaves,  with  a  few  stems  and  broken  fragments  of  plants.  The  entrance  is 
strongly  built  of  stout  twigs,  and  its  upper  portion  is  composed  of  a  strong 
framework  "of  fine  twigs,  roots,  stems,  mosses,  dry  plants,  etc.,  all  firmly 
interwoven,  and  lined  with  finer  materials  of  the  same. 
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On  the  7th  of  June,  1858,  I  came  accidentally  upon  a  nest  of  this  bird 
of  a  very  different  style  of  structure.  It  was  in  a  thick  wood  in  Hinghani. 
The  nest  wa.s  built  in  a  depression  in  the  ground  at  tlie  foot  of  some  low  bushes, 
and  its  top  was  completely  covered  by  surrounding  %'ines  and  wild  fl(jwers. 
It  would  probably  have  escaped  notice  had  not  my  daughter,  then  a  child 
of  four  years,  attempted  to  gather  some  wild  flowers  growing  directly  over 
its  entrance.  This  flushed  the  mother,  who  until  then  had  remained  quiet, 
although  we  were  standing  with  our  feet  almost  upon  the  nest,  and  the  bird 
fluttered  and  tumbled  about  at  our  feet  with  well-feigned  manoeu^^'es  to  distract 
our  attention.  The  ciiild  in  great  glee  sought  to  catch  it,  but  it  eluded  her 
grasp,  and,  running  off  like  a  mouse,  disappeared.  The  nest  contained  six 
eggs,  was  entirely  open,  and  with  no  other  cover  than  the  wild  plants  that 
clustered  above  it.  As  to  its  identity  there  was  no  doubt,  as  the  parent  was 
afterwards  snared  upon  its  nest.  This  nest  was  somewhat  loosely  constructed 
of  skeleton  leaves,  dry  slender  stalks,  grasses,  and  pine-needles,  and  was 
lined  with  a  few  slender  grasses  and  leaves.  It  had  a  diameter  of  six  inches, 
and  was  two  and  a  half  inches  deep.  The  cup  had  a  diameter  of  three  and 
a  half  inches  and  a  depth  of  two,  being  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird, 
probably  owing  to  the  shape  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  was  sunk. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  seems  to  be  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  the  Cow 
Blackbird  to  deposit  its  egg.  In  one  nest,  found  by  Mr.  Vickary  in  Lynn, 
no  less  than  three  eggs  of  these  parasites  had  been  placed. 

The  eggs  of  the  Golden-crowned  Thrush  are  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tions. Their  markings  differ  in  their  colors  and  shades, and  yet  more  in  num- 
ber, size,  and  manner  of  distriljution.  The  eggs  are  oval  in  shape,  one  end 
being  but  very  slightly  smaller  than  the  other.  Their  average  length  is  .82 
of  an  inch,  and  their  breadth  is  .55  of  an  inch.  Their  ground-color  is  a  beau- 
tiful creamy-white.  They  are  marked,  usually  principally  about  the  larger 
end,  with  dots  and  blotches,  intermingled,  of  red,  reddish-brown,  lilac,  darker 
purple,  and  ferruginous.  Occasionally  these  make  a  beautiful  crown  around 
the  larger  end,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  surface  nearly  free  from  spots. 


Seiurus  noveboracensis,  Xutt. 

SMALL-BILLED  WATER  THBtJSH. 

Motacilla  noveboracensis,  Gmelin,  S.  X.  I,  1788,  958.  SylnUi  nov.  Lath.  ;  Viejllot,  Ois. 
Am.  Sept.  II,  pi.  Ix-xxii.  Seiurus  nov.  Nutt.  ;  BoN.  ;  AcD.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  pi.  cxcix. 
—  B.\iKD,  Birds  Jf.  Am.  1858,  261,  pi.  Lcxx,  iig.  1;  Rev.  215. — Max.  Cab.  Jour. 
1858,121.  —  Dall  &  Ban.vistf.ii  (Alaska).  —  Samuels,  220.  Hcnicocichla  nov.  Cab. 
Schom.  Guiana,  III,  666;  Jour.  1860,  324  (Costa  Rica).  —  ScL.\TER  (Tobago).— 
GuNDLACH,  Cab.  Jour.  1861,  326  (Cuba).  Mniolilki  nov.  Gkay.  ?? Motacilla /usees- 
ccns,  G.MELIN,  S.  X.  98-t  (based  on  Ficcclula  jamaicensis,  Bri-Ssox,  III,  512,  Jamaica). 
Turdus aquaticus,  WiLS.  ;  Ai'D.  Orn.  Biog.  1839,  284,  pi.  cccc.w.xiii.  Sifh'ia  anihoides, 
ViEiLLOT,  Nouv.  Diet.  XI,  1817,  208.     Seiurus  tamirostris,  Sw.  1827;  Gasib.     Seiurus 
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sul/urascens,  D'Orbigny,  Sagra's  Cuba,  1840,  57,  pi.  vi.  Seiurus  gosse,  Bon.  Consp. 
1850,  306  (.Jamaica).  ?  Anthus  I'hcrminicri,  Less.  Rev.  Z.  1839,  101  (Colombia). 
Other  localities  quoted  :  Xalapa,  Sclater.  Guatemala,  ScLATER  &  Salvin.  Panama, 
Lawre>"Ce.  Cartliaijcna,  Cassin.  Santa  Cruz  (winter),  Newton.  Cuha,  Cab.  Ja- 
maica, Gosse.  ;  ScL.  Venezuela,  ScL.  &  Salv.  Yacatan,  Lawr.  St.  BartlwUmy, 
SuND.     Veracjua,  Salv. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill,  from  rictus,  about  the  length  of  the  skull.  Above  olive-brown,  with  a 
shade  of  green ;  beneath  pale  sulphur-yellow,  brightest  on  the  abdomen.  Region  about 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  and  a  superciliary  line  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  nape, 
brownish-yellow.  A  dusky  line  from  the  bill  through  the  eye;  chin  and  throat  finely 
spotted.  All  the  remaining  under  parts  and  sides  of  the  body,  except  the  abdomen,  and 
including  the  under  tail-coverts,  conspicnou.sly  and  thickly  streaked  with  olivaceous-brown, 
almost  black  on  the  breast.  Length,  G.15;  wing,  3.12;  tail,  2.40.  Bill,  from  rictus,  .64. 
Sexes  similar. 

Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  north  to  Arctic  Ocean  and  Yukon  (west- 
ward along  northern  border  of  United  States  to  Cascade  Mountains) ;  Fort  Bridgcr,  Drex- 
ler)  ;  Arizona  (CouEs)  ;  whole  West  Indies ;  Southeastern  Mexico  ;  all  Central  America; 
Panama  and  Eastern  South  America  (Bogota;  Carthagena;  Brazil). 

A  very  young  bird  (22,619,  Fort  Simpson,  August  10)  is  very  different 
from  the  adult  in  coloration.  Tlie  upper  parts  are  fuliginous-black,  each 
feather  with  a  broad  terminal  bar  of  pale  ochraceous,  wing-coverts  tipped 
with  the  same,  forming  two  distinct  bands ;  streaks  below  as  in  the  adult, 
hut  broader  and  less  sharply  defined. 

Habits.  This  species  has  a  general  distribution,  at  certain  seasons, 
througliout  tlie  wliole  of  eastern  North  America  as  far  to  the  nortli  as  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  North  of  the  United  States  it  is  also  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast  as  far  south  as  tlie  Cascade  Mountains.  In  the  winter  it  is  tjuite  com- 
mon in  all  the  West  India  Islands,  in  Southeastern  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Panama,  and  the  eastern  part  of  South  America  to  Brazil.  From  about  lati- 
tude 43°  northward  it  breeds  throughout  all  North  America.  Sir  John  Kich- 
ardson  met  with  it  at  the  Carlton  House,  where  it  was  found  frequenting  the 
moist  and  thickly  wooded  banks  of  the  river.  Tliese  birds  made  their  first 
appearance  in  May,  and  the  greater  portion  soon  after  disappeared,  as  if  pro- 
ceeding stiU  fartlier  north  to  breed. 

Among  other  memoranda  given  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Kennicott  was  one 
furnished  him  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  to  the  effect  that,  at  Yukon  Eiver,  June  21, 
1859,  he  had  shot  a  female  Water  Thrush  as  she  flew  from  her  nest.  This 
contained  five  eggs,  and  was  concealed  under  a  small  pile  of  drift,  close  to 
the  river,  Init  under  large  willow-trees.  This  was  not  lined  with  down.  At 
the  same  locality  another  nest  witli  six  eggs  was  also  obtained.  This  also 
was  on  the  ground  at  tlie  foot  of  some  willows  near  the  water.  It  was  made 
of  moss,  and  lined  with  very  fine  grass. 

All  that  has  been  given  Ijy  our  earlier  authors  as  to  tlie  habits  of  this 
species  must  be  received  with  more  or  less  uncertainty.  The  diflerence  be- 
tween this  bird  and  that  known  as  tlie  Louisiana  Thrush  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently clear  to  these  writers  to  enable  us  always  to  determine  which  of  the 
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two  they  had  in  view.  And  even  now  the  distributiiin  in  summer  of  the 
liulooicuums  is  liardly  detinable  witli  precision. 

Wilson  describes  the  habits  of  those  he  obsersed  in  renu.sylvania  as 
evincing  a  remarkable  pai'tiality  for  brooks,  rivers,  ponds,  and  the  vicinity 
of  water  generally,  wading  in  shallow  pools  in  search  of  aquatic  insects,  and 
giving,  as  it  moves  it  along,  an  almost  continuously  vibratory  motion  to  its 
tail.  He  speaks  of  it  as  very  shy,  darting  away  with  signs  of  alarm  when- 
ever approached,  and  uttering  a  sharp  cry.  In  all  other  respects  his  account 
of  this  bird  probably  refers  to  the  Louisiana  species. 

This  is  also,  without  doubt,  true  of  nearly  all  Audubon  gives  in  connection 
with  tlie  history  of  this  Thrush,  which  in  all  probability  does  not  lireed  in 
Louisiana,  nor  remain  there  through  April,  being  at  that  time  well  on  its  way 
to  more  northern  regions. 

Mr.  Gosse,  in  his  notes  on  the  birds  of  Jamaica,  states  that  this  bird  re- 
appears in  that  island  about  the  end  of  August.  He  noticed  them  about  the 
muddy  margins  of  ponds,  and  they  soon  became  abundant.  Individuals 
were  also  to  be  seen  running  on  the  road,  especially  near  the  sea-shore,  and 
by  the  edges  of  morasses.  They  ran  rapidly,  often  waded  up  to  their  tibice 
in  water,  or  ran  along  the  twigs  of  a  fallen  tree  at  the  brink,  and  now  and 
then  flew  up  into  the  branches  of  a  pimento  or  an  orange-tree.  Whether 
running  or  standing,  they  were  continually  flirting  up  their  tails,  after  the 
manner  of  the  European  Wagtail.  During  its  winter  residence  in  Jamaica 
it  has  no  song,  only  a  monotonous  cry,  a  sharp  chip.  Its  stomach  was 
found  to  contain  water-insects  and  shells.  Mr.  March  has  noticed  their 
arrix'al  in  Jamaica  as  early  as  August  5.  They  all  leave  by  the  iirst  of 
April. 

Mr.  Allen  found  these  birds  not  uncommon  botli  in  spring  and  in  fall  in 
the  vicinity  of  Springfield.  He  thinks  a  few  breed  there,  as  he  has  met  with 
them  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  an<i  August,  very  sparingly  however. 
They  arrive  about  the  12th  of  May.  I  have  once,  at  least,  met  with  its 
nest  and  eggs  near  Boston. 

Dr.  Coues  says  this  bird  is  quite  common,  both  in  the  spring  and  fall, 
near  Washington,  and  breeds  sparingly,  having  been  found  there  in  July. 
They  arrive  about  the  first  of  JNlay,  are  eminently  aquatic,  frequent  swampy 
thickets  and  thick  dark  woods  intei'spersed  with  pools,  where  they  associate 
with  the  Solitary  Tatler. 

In  Southern  Illinois  this  species,  Mr.  Ridgway  states,  is  found  only  duiing 
its  migrations  and  in  mild  winters.  He  never  met  with  it  in  the  breeding- 
season,  when  the  (S'.  ludoi-iciirnus  is  so  abundant.  But  it  returns  early  i'rom 
the  North,  and  he  has  shot  nnml)ers  of  them  in  August.  During  the  whole 
fall  they  are  common  about  all  swanqiy  places,  or  the  margin  of  creeks  in  the 
woods  ;  and  in  mild  winters  a  few  are  found  in  the  swamps  of  the  bottom- 
lands, where  the  dense  forest  affords  them  comfortable  shelter.  On  warm 
days  in  December  and  January,  he  has  heard  them  singing  with  all  the  vigor 
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of  spring  in  such  localities.  In  notes,  as  well  as  in  manners,  Mr.  Kidgway 
has  noticed  little  diflereuce  between  this  species  and  S.  ludoviciaivus.  The 
song,  however,  is  decidedly  weaker,  though  scarcely  less  sweet,  and  the  two 
are  very  easily  distinguished  at  sight  by  one  familiar  with  them. 

These  birds  breed,  though  they  are  not  very  abundant,  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
Calais,  and  also  in  the  western  part  of  Maine.  Professor  Verrill  states  that 
they  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Norway,  Me.,  about  the  first  of  ]\Iay,  a  ibrt- 
night  earlier  than  iMr.  Allen  noted  their  arrival  in  Springfield.  i\Ir.  "W-rrill 
demonstrated  the  fact  of  their  breeding  in  Western  Maine,  by  finding,  June  8, 
1861,  a  nest  and  eggs  in  a  dense  cedar  swamp  near  Norway.  This  was  built 
in  an  excavation  iu  the  side  of  a  decayed  moss-covered  log,  the  excavation 
itself  forming  an  arch  over  the  nest  in  the  manner  of,  yet  different  from, 
that  of  the  Golden-crowned.  The  nest  itself  was  an  exceeding  beautiful 
structure,  four  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  but  only  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
depth,  being  very  nearly  flat,  the  cavity  only  half  an  inch  deep.  The  entire 
base  was  made  of  loose  hypnum  mosses,  interspersed  with  a  few  dead  leaves 
and  stems.  The  whole  inner  structure  or  lining  was  made  up  of  the  fruit- 
stems  of  the  same  moss,  densely  impacted.  The  outer  circumference  wa^ 
made  up  of  mosses  and  intertwined  small  black  vegetable  roots. 

This  nest  contained  five  eggs,  the  brilliant  white  ground  of  which,  with 
their  delicately  shaded  spots  of  reddish-biHJwn,  cuntrasted  witli  the  bright 
gi-een  of  the  mossy  exterior,  and  set  off'  to  advantage  by  the  consjjicuous  and 
unique  lining,  jiroduce  a  very  beautiful  effect. 

Mr.  George  A.  Boardman  of  Calais,  ^le.,  an  observing  and  accurate  natu- 
ralist, has  furnished  me  with  the  following  interesting  account  of  tlie  habits 
of  this  species  and  its  congener,  the  aurompillus,  in  a  letter  dated  St. 
Stephen,  March  23,  1867.  "Did  you  ever  notice  their  walk  du  (he  ground  ? 
You  know  that  most  of  our  birds  are  hoppers.  These  two,  S.  nucchoracensis 
and  S.  mirocapillus,  liave  a  beautiful  gliding  walk,  and  of  all  our  other  birds 
I  only  remember  two  that  are  not  hopjjers,  the  Anthus  ludovicianus  and 
Molothrus  pecoris.  I  do  not  think  that  a  naturalist  should  ever  say,  as 
Wilson  was  constantly  doing,  that  any  bird  has  no  note  or  song  whatever, 
unless  he  is  well  acquainted  with  them,  at  all  times,  especially  while  breed- 
ing. Many  birds  seem  really  to  have  nothing  to  say  except  when  mating. 
I  think  that  our  little  walker,  the  Water  Thrush,  has  been  particularly  ill 
used  by  writers  in  this  respect,  for  I  regard  liim  as  one  of  our  liveliest  sing- 
ers. Its  note  is  very  high  and  clear,  begins  with  a  sudden  outburst  of  melody, 
so  as  almost  to  startle  you,  is  very  clear  and  ringing,  as  if  the  bird  had  just 
found  its  mate  after  a  long  absence.  It  tlien  keeps  falling  until  you  can 
hardly  hear  it.  Its  note  is  very  sweet,  and  can  be  heard  when  you  are  in  a 
canoe  or  boat  a  very  long  ways.  Like  most  of  our  Warblers  and  Thrushes, 
when  singing,  they  do  not  like  intrusion,  and  it  was  a  long  wliile  betbre  I 
could  make  out  the  bird  that  uttered  these  notes.  I  could  only  do  it  by 
going  iu  a  boat  or  canoe.     They  hide  in  thick  trees,  over  the  water,  where  it 
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is  impossible  to  walk  up  to  them.  I  almost  always  find  them  on  some 
island,  in  a  i'i\'er,  that  has  been  o\-erHo\ved,  and  always  Aery  near  the  water." 
Their  eggs  vary  in  length  from  .81  to  .87  of  an  inch,  and  in  breadth  from 
.65  to  .69.  They  have  an  oblong-oval  shape,  tapering  to  a  point  at  one  end 
and  rounded  at  the  otlier.  Tlieir  ground  is  a  clear  crystal-white,  and  they  are 
more  or  less  marked  with  lines,  dots,  antl  daslies  of  varying  shades  of  umber- 
brown.  These  markings  are  more  numerous  around  the  larger  end,  and  are 
much  larger  and  bolder  in  some  than  in  others,  in  many  being  mere  points 
and  fine  dots,  and  in  such  cases  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  egg.  In 
otliers  a  ring  of  large  confluent  blotches  is  grouped  around  the  larger  end, 
leaviii'j-  the  rest  of  the  e<ig  nearlv  unmarked. 


Seiurus  ludovicianus,  Boxap. 

LOUISIANA  WATER  THRUSH. 

Tardus  ludovicimms,  .\UD.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  1832,  99,  pi.  xix.  Seiurus  ludovicianus,  BoN. — 
B.AIKD,  Birds  N.  Am.  1S58,  262,  pi.  Ixxx,  fig.  2 ;  Rev.  217.  —  ScL.\TEii,  P.  Z.  S.  1859, 
363  (Xalapa)  ;  373  (Oaxaca)  ;  1861,  70  (Jamaica).  —  ScLATEE  &  SalviN;  Ibis,  1860, 
273  (Guatemala). — Samuels,  579.  Hmicocichla  lud.  Sclater,  Catal.  1861,  25,  no. 
161  (Orizaba).  .?  Turdus  motacilla,  Vieill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  II,  1807,  9,  pi.  Ixv  (Ken- 
tucky). Seiurus  motacilla,  BoN.  1850.  Henicocichla  mot.  Cab.  Jour.  1857,  240  (Cuba). 
^GuNDLACH,  Jour.  Oru.  1861,  326.  Henicocichla  major.  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  1850 
(Xalapa). 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  longer  than  the  .skull.  Upper  parts  olive-brown  with  a  shade  of  green- 
ish. A  conspicuous  white  superciliary  line  from  the  bill  to  the  nape,  involving  the  upper 
litl,  with  a  brown  one  from  the  bill  through  the  eye,  widening  behind.  Under  parts  white, 
with  a  very  faint  shade  of  pale  buff  behind,  especially  on  the  tail-coverts.  A  dusky  max- 
illary line;  the  forepart  of  breast  and  sides  of  body  with  arrow-shaped  streaks  of  the 
same  color.  Chin,  throat,  belly,  and  under  tail-coverts,  entirely  immaculate.  Length,  6.33; 
wing,  3.25  ;  tail,  2.40  ;  bill,  from  rictus,  .75.     Sexes  similar.     Young  not  seen. 

Hab.  Ea.stern  Province  of  United  States  as  for  north  as  Carlisle,  Penn.,  and  Michigan; 
Cuba  and  Jamaica  ;  Southern  Mexico  (Colima)  to  Guatemala. 


novtboraccmis. 
Nutt. 


Autunuial  specimens  have  a  more  or  less  strong  wash  of  ochraceous  over 
the  flanks  and  crissum,  and  the  brown  aliove 
rather  darker  and  less  grayish  tlian  in  spring 
birds. 

This  species  is  very  similar  to  ^S*.  twvrho- 
raccnms,  although  readily  distinguishable  by 
tlie  characters  given  in  the  diagnoses.  The 
differences  in  the  bill  there  referred  to  are 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 

Habits.  The  Water  Tlirush  described  by  Wilson  as  most  abundant  in 
the  lower  part  of  tlie  jMississippi  Valley,  as  well  as  that  given  by  Audubon 
as  tlie  Louisiana  Water  Tlirush,  though  its  position  as  a  genuine  species  was 
afterwards  abandoned,  are  undoubtedly  referable  to  a  closely  allied  but  ap- 


Siiurus  ludovicianus. 
Bo  nap. 


^^ 
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parently  distinct  Seiurns,  now  known  as  tlie.  Louisiana  Water  Thrush.  This 
bird  lias  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  novehoracensis,  differing  chiefly  in 
size  and  in  having  a  larger  bill.  Although  its  distribution  is  not  yet  fully 
determined,  it  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  South  and  Southwestern  States, 
and  only  accidentally  to  be  found  north  of  the  Middle  States.  Still  a  single 
specimen  has  been  obtained  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  has  been  several  times 
found  in  Michigan  and  Slissouri.  Specimens  of  this  bird  have  also  been 
procured  in  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Tamaulijjas,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and 
Guatemala. 

Its  recognition  as  a  distinct  species  from  the  common  Water  Tln-ush  is 
so  recent,  and  the  two  species  so  closely  resemble  each  otlier,  that  as  yet  its 
habits  and  history  are  imperfectly  known.  Wilson  refers  to  the  birds  he 
had  met  with  in  ilississippi  and  Louisiana,  which  we  presume  to  have  been 
tlie  same,  as  being  there  in  abundance,  and  eminently  distinguished  by  the 
loudness,  sweetness,  and  expressive  vivacity  of  tlieir  notes.  These  he  de- 
scribes as  beginning  very  high  and  clear,  and  as  falling  with  an  almost  imper- 
ceptil)le  gradation  until  tliey  are  scarcely  articulated,  —  a  description  tliat 
would  also  answer  very  well  for  the  song  of  the  true  Water  Thrusli.  During 
their  song,  he  adds,  they  are  perched  on  the  middle  branches  of  a  tree  over 
the  brook  or  river-bank,  pouring  out  a  charming  melody,  so  loud  and  distinct 
that  it  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  The  voice  of  this 
bird  appeared  to  him  so  exquisitely  sweet  and  expressive  that  he  was  never 
tired  of  listening  to  it. 

It  is  also  quite  probable  that  nearly  all  of  Audubon's  accounts  of  the  habits 
of  the  Water  Thrush  were  derived  from  his  observation  of  this  species,  and 
not  of  its  Northern  congener.  He  describes  its  song  as  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  Nightingale,  its  notes  as  powerful  and  mellow,  and  at  times  as  varied. 
He  states  tliat  it  is  to  be  found  at  all  seasons  in  the  deepest  and  most  swampy 
of  the  canebrakes  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  Its  song  is  to  be  heard  even 
in  the  winter,  when  the  weather  is  calm  and  warm. 

He  describes  its  flight  as  easy  and  continued,  just  above  the  brakes,  or 
close  to  the  ground.  When  on  the  ground,  it  is  continually  vibrating  its 
body,  jerking  out  its  tail  and  then  closing  it  again.  It  walks  gracefully  along 
the  branches  or  on  the  ground,  but  never  hops.  He  states  that  it  feeds  on 
insects  and  their  larvae,  and  often  pursues  the  former  on  the  wing. 

He  describes  the  nest  as  placed  at  tlie  foot  and  among  the  roots  of  a  tree, 
or  bj^  the  side  of  a  decayed  log,  and  says  they  are  often  easily  discovered. 
They  are  commenced  the  first  week  of  April.  The  outer  portions  are  formed 
of  dry  leaves  and  mosses,  the  inner  of  fine  grasses,  with  a  few  hairs  or  the 
dry  fibres  of  the  Spanish  moss. 

The  eggs,  four  in  number,  are  described  as  flesh-colnred,  sprinkled  with 
dark  red  at  the  larger  end.  They  are  hatched  in  fourteen  days.  The  young 
leave  the  nest  in  about  ten  days,  and  follow  the  parent  on  the  ground  from 
place  to  place.     When  disturbed  on  her  nest  in  the  earlier  periods  of  incu- 
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batioii,  she  merely  flies  off;  but  later,  or  when  she  has  young,  she  tumbles 
about  ou  the  ground,  spreads  her  wings  and  tail,  utters  piteous  cries,  and 
seems  as  if  in  the  last  agonies  of  despau-.  Tliis  species  Mr.  Audubon  never 
met  with  farther  east  than  Georgia,  nor  farther  north  than  Henderson,  Ky. 

Of  late  years,  or  since  attention  has  been  moie  drawn  to  the  specific 
dilfereuce  between  this  species  and  the  Water  Thrush,  it  lias  apparently 
become  more  numerous,  and  has  been  obtained  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Washington.  In  that  neighborhood,  once  considered  so 
rare,  it  was  found  by  Dr.  Coues  to  be  not  at  aU  uncommon  at  certain 
seasons  and  in  particular  localities.  From  the  10th  of  April  to  the  20th 
of  May  it  was  always  to  be  met  with  among  the  dense  laurel-brakes  that 
border  the  banks  of  and  fill  the  ravines  leading  into  Rock  Creek  and  Piney 
Branch.  He  believes  they  breed  there,  but  they  were  not  observed  in  the 
fall.  They  were  usually  very  shy,  darting  at  once  into  the  most  impene- 
trable brakes,  but  were  at  otiier  times  easily  approached.  He  always  found 
them  in  pairs,  even  as  early  as  the  20th  of  April.  Their  caU-note  was  a 
sparrow-like  chirp,  as  if  made  by  sti'iking  two  pebbles  together.  They  also 
had  a  loud,  beautiful,  and  melodious  song,  the  singularity  of  which  first  drew 
his  attention  to  tlie  bird. 

^Ir.  Ridgway  informs  me  that  in  the  AYabash  Valley  this  liird,  familiarly 
known  as  the  "Water  Wagtail,"  is  an  abundant  summer  sojourner.  It  inhab- 
its the  dampest  situations  in  the  bottom-lands,  the  borders  of  creeks,  lagoons, 
and  swamps,  living  there  in  company  with  the  Prothonotary  Warbler  {Pro- 
tonotaria  citrea).  In  its  movements  it  is  one  of  the  quickest  as  well  as  the 
most  restless  of  the  Bijhkolida: ,  though  it  is  eminently  terrestrial  in  its  hab- 
its. It  is  usually  seen  upon  the  wet  ground,  in  a  horizontal  position,  or  even 
the  posterior  part  of  its  body  more  elevated,  and  its  body  continually  tilting 
up  and  down  ;  if  it  fancies  itself  unobserved,  it  runs  slyly  beneath  the  brush- 
wood overhanging  the  shore  ;  but  if  startled,  it  flies  up  suddenly  with  a  sharp 
and  startling  chatter.  He  adds  that  in  early  spring  (irom  the  latter  part  of 
February  to  the  beginning  of  April)  its  rich  loud  song  may  be  heard  before 
the  trees  are  in  leaf,  for  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Warblers  to  arrive. 
When  singing,  it  is  usually  perched  ujion  the  lower  branches  of  a  tree  over- 
hanging the  water,  but  he  has  frequently  seen  it  among  tlie  topmost  branches. 
Wilson  and  Audubon  have  not  exaggerated  the  merits  of  the  song  of  this 
bird,  for  among  all  its  family  there  is  certainly  not  one  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can species  that  compares  with  it.  In  richness  and  volume  of  its  very  liquid 
notes  it  is  almost  unrivalled,  though  the  song  itself  may  not  be  considered 
otherwise  remarkable. 

Mr.  Salvin  met  this  species  in  different  portions  of  Guatemala  in  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  November,  1859.  A  dry  watercourse  in  the  for- 
est, or  in  the  bottom  of  a  barranco,  seemed  to  be  its  favorite  resort,  while 
its  near  congener,  the  novtboraccnaiii,  was  observed  to  seek  ratlier  the  more 
open  streams. 

37 
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Gen- us    OPORORNIS,    Baird. 

Oporamis,  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1S5S,  iiti.      (Type,  Sylvia  agilis,  WiLS.) 

Gen.  Char.     Bill  sylvicoline.  rather  compressed ;  distinctly  notched  at  tip ;  rictal  bristles 

very  much  reduced.  Wings  elongated,  point- 
ed, much  longer  than  the  tail ;  the  first  quill 
nearly  or  quite  the  longest.  Tail  very  slightly 
rounded ;  tail-feathers  acuminate,  pointed ; 
the  under  coverts  reaching  to  within  less  than 
half  an  inch  of  their  tip.  Tarsi  elongated, 
longer  than  the  head ;  claws  large,  the  hinder 
one  as  long  as  its  digit,  and  longer  than  the 
lateral  toes.  Above  olive-green ;  beneath 
yellow ;  tail  and  wings  immaculate.  Legs 
yellow. 

Oporomis  formosus. 

This  group  of  American  'Wiiililer.s  is  very  distinct  from  iiiij'  other.  Tlie 
typical  species  is  quite  siiiiihir  in  color  to  Gcothlypis  philadeljihia ,  but  is  at 
once  to  be  distinguished  by  mtich  longer  wings,  more  even  tail,  and  laiger 
toes  and  claws.  It  is  also  very  similar  to  Snurm,  difieriug  chiefly  in  the 
longer  wings,  lai^er  claws,  and  absence  of  spots  beneath. 

Throat  and  crown  ash-color ;  a  white  ring  round  tlie  eye.  No  black  on  the 
side  of  the  head       ............         O.  agilis. 

Throat  and  superciliary  stripe  yellow ;  top  of  the  head  and  a  streak  beneath 
the  eye  black O.  formosus. 


Oporornis  agilis,  P..\ird. 

CONNECTICUT   WARBLER. 

Sylvia  agilis,  Wiis.  Am.  Om.  V,  1812,  64,  pi.  xxxix,  fig.  4.  —  Afd.  Om.  Biog.  11,  pi. 
cxxxviii ;  BoN.  Sylvicolo.  ag.  Jard.  ;  AuD.  Birds  Am.  11,  pi.  xcix.  Trichasag.  Nutt. 
Oporomis  ag.  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  246,  pi.  lx.\ix,  fig.  2  :  Rev.  218.  .?  Trichas 
tephrocotis,  Nutt.  Man.  2d  ed.  1840,  462  (Chester  Co.,  Pcnn.  ;  top  of  head  pure  ash). 
—  Samuels,  208. 

Sp.  Ciiar.  Spring  male.  Upper  parts  and  sides  of  the  body  uniform  olive-green,  very 
slightly  tinged  with  ash  on  the  crown.  Sides  of  the  head  ash,  tinged  with  dusky  beneath 
the  eye.  (Entire  head  sometimes  ash.)  Chin  and  throat  grayish-assh,  gradually  becoming 
darker  to  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  where  it  becomes  tinged  with  dark  ash.  Sides  of 
the  neck,  breast,  and  body  olive,  like  the  back  ;  rest  of  under  parts  light  yellow.  A  broad 
continuous  white  ring  round  the  eye.  Wings  and  tail-feathers  olive  (especially  the  latter), 
without  any  trace  of  bars  or  spots.  Bill  brown  above.  Feet  yellow.  Length,  6  inches; 
wing,  3.00  ;  tail,  2.2.5.  Female.  The  olive-green  reaching  to  the  bill,  and  covering  sides 
of  head  ;  throat  and  jiigulum  pale  ashy-buff.     Young  not  seen.     Nesting  unknown. 

Autumnal  specimen  nearly  uuiform  olive  above ;  the  throat  tinged  with  brownish  so  as 
to  obscure  the  ash. 

Hab.     Eastern  Province  of  United  States. 


/fn 
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A  specimen  in  the  collection  of  the  Pliiladelphia  Academj^  killed  hy  ]\rr. 
Krider,  has  tlie  darker  ash  of  the  jiigulum  of  a  decided  sooty  tinge. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  tliis  species  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
quite  abundant  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  etc.,  in  the  spring,  and  very  rare  in 
the  autumn ;  jwecisely  the  reverse  being  tlie  case  near  the  Atlantic  border, 
where  only  two  or  three  spring  specimens  have  been  announced  as  captured 
by  collectors.  It  is  possible  tliat  tliey  go  iiortli  in  spring,  along  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  return  in  autumn  througli  the  Atlantic  States.  Their 
summer  abode  and  breeding-place  are  as  yet  unknown. 

Habits.  Of  the  history  of  this  rare  and  beautiful  species  but  little  is  as 
yet  known.  It  was  first  met  with  by 
Wilson,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  he  afterwards  obtained  two  other 
specimens  near  Philadelpliia.  Otlicrs 
have  since  been  procured  at  Carlisle, 
Penn.,  at  Washington,  Loudon  County, 
Va.,near  Chicago,  Racine,  and  in  South- 
ern Illinois.  September  25  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  and  Mav,  from  the  loth  to  the  -  :Li^-^^*^^'i^a5?%Wf^?'^-  .,  ,_^ 
28th,  appears  to  be  the  epoch  of  their  "'  i     -    —     -.ea.Sife!-^>-: — i 

fall  and  spring  occurrence.  They  are 
more  frequently  noticed  in  the  au- 
tumn.    It  is  supposed  to  be  a  migratory  bird,  going  north  to  breed. 

It  was  found  by  Wilson,  in  every  case,  among  low  thickets,  and  seemed  to 
be  more  than  commonly  active,  not  remaining  for  a  moment  in  the  same 
position.  Mr.  Audubon  obtained  only  two  specimens,  a  pair,  opposite  Phila- 
delphia in  New  Jersey.  When  he  first  observed  them  they  were  hopping 
and  skipping  from  one  low  bush  to  another,  and  among  the  tall  reeds  of  the 
marsh,  emitting  an  oft-repeated  twutt  at  every  move.  They  were  cliasing  a 
species  of  spider  tliat  ran  nimbly  over  the  water,  and  winch  they  caught  by 
gliding  over  it.  Upon  dissecting  them,  he  found  a  number  of  these  spiders 
in  their  stomaclis,  and  no  other  I'ood.  These  two  birds  were  not  at  all  shy, 
and  seemed  to  take  very  little  notice  of  him,  even  when  close  to  them. 

Mr.  Trumljull,  in  his  list  of  the  birds  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  marks  it 
as  a  summer  resident  of  that  State,  which  is  probably  not  tiie  fact.  Mr.  Law- 
rence includes  it  in  liis  list  of  birds  found  near  New  York  City.  It  is  not 
given  by  Mr.  Verrill  or  ]\Ir.  Boardman  as  occurring  in  any  part  of  Maine,  and 
has  not  been  detected  in  Western  IMassachusetts  by  Mr.  Allen,  though  it  has 
been  occasionally  met  with  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  by  Dr.  Cabot,  Mr. 
Maynard,  and  others.  More  recently,  in  the  fall  of  1870,  and  again  in  that 
of  1871,  this  species  lias  been  found  quite  abundant  in  a  restricted  locality 
in  the  eastern  part  of  that  State.  It  was  first  obser\ed  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Hen- 
shaw,  a  promising  young  naturalist,  in  the  early  part  of  September,  1870, 
among  the  Fresh  Pond  marshes  in  Cambridge.     They  appeared  to  be  quite 
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numerous,  and  several  specimens  were  obtained.  He  commmiicated  the  dis- 
covery to  his  friend,  Mr.  William  Brewster,  and  more  than  fifty  specimens 
of  this  rare  Warbler  were  obtained  during  that  season.  In  the  following 
autumn,  iu  September  and  during  the  first  few  days  of  October,  these  birds 
were  observed  in  the  same  locality,  apparently  in  greater  numbers,  and 
more  specimens  were  obtained. 

Mr.  Henshaw  writes  me  that  he  first  saw  this  species,  September  7,  1870, 
when  lie  obtained  a  single  specimen.  From  that  time  until  September  27  it 
was  very  common  throughout  tlie  Fresh  Pond  swamps,  to  which  locality  it 
seemed  to  be  restricted.  It  again  made  its  appearance  in  1871,  and  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  remained  until  October  5.  It  was  in  even  greater  nimi- 
bers  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

Their  habits,  while  witli  us  iu  the  fall,  appear  to  be  very  different  from 
those  of  the  individuals  observed  by  Wilson  and  Audubon,  which  were 
described  as  being  of  a  remarkably  lively  disposition,  and  lience  the  name  of 
agilis.  Mr.  Henshaw  found  tliem  almost  constantly  engaged  in  seeking  tlieir 
food  upon  the  ground.  When  startled,  they  would  fly  up  to  the  nearest  bush, 
upon  which  they  would  sit  perfectly  motionless,  in  a  manner  closely  resem- 
bling the  Tliruslies.  If  not  further  disturbed,  they  immediately  returned  to 
the  ground  and  resumed  the  search  for  food  among  the  leaves.  If  greatly 
startled,  tliey  took  a  long  flight  among  the  bushes,  and  could  rarely  be  found 
again.  The  only  note  lie  heard  them  utter  was  a  single  .sharp  ciiirp,  emitted 
occasionally,  when  surprised.  They  were  all  remarkably  fat,  so  much  so  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  specimen. 

About  sunset,  standing  on  the  skirts  of  the  swamp,  he  has  repeatedly  ob- 
served these  birds  alight,  in  great  numbers,  on  the  edge,  and  immediately 
pass  in,  evidently  intending  to  remain  there  over  night.  He  judged  that 
they  migrate  entirely  by  day.  On  only  one  or  two  occasions  did  he  ob- 
serve these  birds  feeding  in  the  tops  of  willow-trees.  At  such  times  they 
appeared  equally  lively  in  their  movements  with  the  Dendroica  striata,  in 
company  with  which  they  were  associated.  The  birds  he  saw  were  nearly 
all  in  immature  plumage,  adults  being  comparatively  rare. 

Dr.  Coues  states  that  the  Connecticut  Warbler  is  found  near  Washington 
in  the  month  of  October,  but  that  it  is  rather  uncommon.  He  did  not 
meet  with  it  in  spring.  He  speaks  of  its  frequenting  (dd  buckwheat  and 
corn  fields,  searching  for  food  among  the  dry,  lauk  weeds,  and  also  iu  swampy 
places  among  low  thickets. 
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Oporornis  formosus,   U.ukd. 

KENTTJCKY  WARBLEE. 

!  Sylvia  cequinoclialis,  Vieill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  11,  lsu7,  26,  pi.  Ixx.xi,  Peun.  (not  of  Gmelin). 

Sylvia  fonnosa,  Wils.  Am.  Orn.  Ill,  1811,  85,  pl.  xxv,  fig.  3.  — Nutt.  ;  Aud.  Ora. 

Biog.    I,   pl.    xxxviii.     Sylvicola  formosa,   Jaed.  ;  Rich.  ;  BoN.  ;  M.4X.     Myiodiodes 

formosus,  Aud.  Syn.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  II,  pl.  l.xxiv.  —  Lembeye,  Av.  Cuba,  1S50,  37. 

GuNDLACH,  Cab.  Jour.  1861,  326  (Cuba).     Oporornis  formosus,  Baiiid,  Birds  N.  Am. 

1858,  247  ;  Rev.  218.  —  Sclater  &  Salvin,  Ibis,  I,  1859,  10  (Guatemala). 
Other  localities  cited  :  Mexico,  Sclatek.     Isthmus  Pananm,  Lawkexce.      Veragua,  Salv. 

Costa  Rica,  L.4.WE. 

Sr.  Char.  Adult  male.  Upper  parts  and  sides  dark  olive-green.  Crown  and  side.s  of 
the  head,  including  a  triangular  patch  from  behind  the  eye  down  the  .side  of  tlie  neck, 
black,  the  feathers  of  the  crown  narrowly  lunulated  at  tips  with  dark  a,sli.  A  line  from 
nostrils  over  the  eye  and  encircling  it  (except  anteriorly),  with  the  entire  under  parts, 
bright  yellow.  No  white  on  the  tail.  Female  similar,  with  less  black  on  the  head.  Length, 
5  inches  ;  wing,  2.9.5  ;  tail,  2.2.5.     Young  not  seen. 

The  adults  in  autumn  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  spring. 

Had.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States,  north  to  Washington  and  Chicago  ;  west  to 
Republican  Fork  of  Kansas  River  (Coues).  Cuba,  Guatemala,  aud  Isthmus  Panama.  Not 
recorded  from  West  Indies  except  Cuba. 

HAB1T.S.  The  Kentucky  Warbler  is  an  abundant  species  in  the  Southern 
and  Southwestern  States,  and  has  been  found,  though  more  rarely,  as  far  to 
the  north  as  Soutliern  Xew  York  in  tlie  east  and  to  Southern  Wisconsin  in 
the  west.  It  has  also  been  obtained  at  P'oit  lUley,  in  Kansas.  Its  uest  and 
eggs  have  been  procured  near  Cleveland,  0.,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtland,  and  also 
in  Chester  County,  Penn.,  by  Mr.  Xorris.  It  is  a  winter  inhabitant  in 
Mexico,  Panama,  Guatemala,  and  Cuba. 

Wilson  .sjieaks  of  having  met  with  this  liird  in  aliundance  from  Kentucky  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  everywhere  quite  common,  but  most  especially 
so  in  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  At  the  Balize  he  several  times 
heard  it  twittering  among  the  high  rank  grass  of  those  solitary  morasses. 
He  ibund  it  frequenting  low  damp  woods,  and  building  its  nest  either  in  the 
middle  of  thick  tufts  of  rank  grass,  in  tlie  fork  of  a  low  busli,  or  on  the 
ground.  The  materials  of  which  these  nests  were  made  were  loose  dry 
grass,  mixed  with  the  pith  of  wood,  aud  lined  with  hair.  He  found  the  eggs 
from  four  to  six  in  number,  pure  white,  sprinkled  with  reddish  specks.  He 
met  with  the  female  sitting  upon  her  eggs  as  early  as  May.  These  birds, 
he  adds,  are  seldom  seen  among  high  branches,  but  prefer  to  frequent  low 
bushes  and  canebrakes.  In  their  habits  they-  are  very  lively  and  sprightly. 
The  song  is  loiul,  comprising  three  notes,  and  resembles  twcedlc-hvcedlc-clwee- 
dle.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  Kentucky  from  the  South  about  the  middle 
of  April,  and  leaves  the  region  about  New  Orleans  on  the  approach  of  cold 
weather.     Wilson  was  assured  that  it  never  remains  there  during  the  winter. 

Wilson  characterizes  these  birds  as  a  reckless  fighting  species,  almost 
always  engaged  in  pursuing  its  fellows. 
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Mr.  Audubon  states  that  this  Warbler  is  the  most  common  and  abundant 
species  that  visits  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  whole  region  about  the 
Mississippi  Eiver,  but  is  not  so  common  in  Ki'utucky  or  Ohio.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  an  extremely  lively  and  active  binl.i'ouud  in  all  tlic  low  arounds 
and  damp  places  near  watercourses,  and  generally  among  the  tall  rank  weeds 
and  low  bushes  growing  in  rich  alluvial  soil.  It  is  continually  in  motion, 
hopping  from  stalk  to  stalk,  and  from  twig  to  twig,  preying  upon  insects, 
larvae,  or  small  berries,  rarely  ])ursuing  an  insect  on  the  wing.  He  describes 
its  song  as  agreeable  and  emphatic.  He  has  never  known  this  species  fly 
farther  than  a  few  yards  at  a  time.  Its  flight  is  low,  and  is  performed  in  a 
gliding  manner.  It  makes  its  first  appearance  about  the  middle  of  March, 
and  remains  until  the  middle  or  last  of  September.  He  states  that  it  rears 
two  broods  in  a  season.  His  description  of  its  nest,  as  "  small,  beautifully 
constructed,  and  attached  to  several  stems  of  rauk  weeds,"  etc.,  does  not  agree 
in  position,  size,  or  appearance  with  any  that  I  have  ever  seeu. 

According  to  Mr.  Auduliou,  it  feeds  largely  upon  spiders,  which  it  obtains 
Ijy  turning  over  the  withered  leaves  on  the  gi'ound.  Tlie  young  birds  resem- 
ble tlieir  mother  until  the  following  season,  when  the  males  attain  the  full 
beauty  of  their  ]>lumage.     They  remain  witli  their  parents  imtil  they  migrate. 

The  late  Dr.  Alexander  Gerhardt,  an  accurate  and  observing  naturalist  of 
Northern  Georgia,  informed  me,  by  letter,  that  the  nest  of  the  Keutucky 
Warliler  is  usually  built  on  the  ground,  under  a  tuft  of  grass,  often  on  a  hill- 
side and  always  in  dry  places.  The  eggs  are  deposited  from  tlie  4tli  to  the 
15tli  of  May.  Nearly  all  the  nests  he  met  with  were  made  externally  of  a 
loose  aggregation  of  dry  oak  and  chestnut  leaves,  so  rudely  thrown  together 
as  hardly  to  possess  any  coherence,  and  requiring  to  be  sewed  to  be  kept  in 
place.  The  interior  or  inner  nests  were  more  compactly  interwoven,  usually 
composed  of  flue  dark-ljrovvn  roots.  Instead  of  being  small,  they  are  large 
for  the  bird,  and  are  inelegantly  and  clumsily  made.  They  measure  four 
inches  in  their  diameter,  three  in  lieight,  and  two  in  the  depth  of  their  cavity. 
One  nest,  the  last  received  from  Dr.  Gerhaidt,  obtained  by  him  at  Var- 
nell's  Station,  in  Northern  Georgia,  June  5,  I860,  is  large  and  jjeculiar  in  its 
construction.  It  is  nearly  spherical  in  shape,  with  an  entrance  partially  on 
one  side  and  nearly  arched  over.  The  periphery  of  this  nest  is  composed 
exclusively  of  partially  decayed  deciduous  leaves,  impacted  together,  yet 
somewhat  loosely.  Within  this  outer  covering  is  a  fine  framework  of  stems, 
twigs,  and  rootlets,  and  witliin  this  a  snug,  compact  lining  of  hair  and  finer 
rootlets  and  fibres.  This  nest  is  six  inches  in  diameter  and  five  in  height. 
It  contained  ibur  eggs. 

These  eggs  have  an  average  length  of  .09  of  an  inch  and  a  lireadth  of  .56 
of  an  inch.  Tliey  liave  an  oblong-oval  shape,  a  crystaUine-white  ground,  and 
the  entire  surface  is  sprinkled  over  with  fine  dots  of  red  and  reddish-brown. 
These,  though  most  abundant  about  the  larger  end,  are  nowhere  confluent, 
and  do  not  form  a  crown. 
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A  nest  of  this  bird  from  Chester  County,  Penn.,  is  a  very  flat  structure, 
evidently  built  in  a  bed  of  fallen  leaves.  It  has  a  diameter  of  six  inches  and 
a  height  of  only  two.  The  cup  is  a  mere  depression  only  half  an  inch  in 
depth.  Its  base  is  loosely  constructed  of  dried  leaves,  upon  which  is  inter- 
woven a  coarse  lining  of  long,  dry,  and  wiry  rootlets  and  stems  of  jjlants. 
It  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Norris,  from  whom  I  received  it,  and  it  is  mm  in 
the  Boston  collection. 

Mr.  Pioliert  Eidgway  furnishes  the  following  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  the  abundance  and  general  habits  of  this  species  as  observed  in  »Soiithern 
Illinois  :  "  It  is  a  very  common  summer  bird  in  Southern  Illinois,  where  it 
arrives  in  the  AVabash  Valley  towards  the  last  of  April.  It  is  a  wood-loving 
species,  and  of  terrestrial  habits,  like  the  Sciurus  aurociqnllus,  but  generally  fre- 
quents rather  different  situations  from  the  latter  bird,  liking  better  the  under- 
growth of  '  bottom  '  woods  than  that  of  dry  forests.  In  all  its  mannere  it 
closely  resembles  the  Seiv.7-i,  especially  the  two  aquatic  species,  ludovicianas 
and  noveboracensis,  having  the  same  tilting  motion  of  the  body,  and  horizontal 
attitude  when  perching,  so  characteristic  of  these  birds.  The  nest  1  have 
never  found,  thougli  well  aware  of  its  actual  situation.  I  knew  of  one  some- 
where among  the  '  top  '  of  a  fallen  tree,  but  it  was  so  well  concealed  that 
the  closest  search  did  not  enable  me  to  discover  it.  In  mo.st  cases  the  nest  is 
probably  on  the  ground,  among  the  rubbish  of  fallen  tree-to^js,  or  low  brush- 
wood. 

"The  usual  note  nf  this  "Warljler  is  a  sharp  fxJiiji,  almost  precisely  like  that 
of  the  Pewee  [Sai/ornw  fuscus),  uttered  as  the  bird  perches  on  a  twig  near  the 
ground,  continually  tilting  its  body,  or  is  changed  into  a  sharp  rapid  twitter 
as  one  chases  another  through  the  thicket.  Their  song  is  very  pretty,  con- 
sisting of  a  fine  whistle,  delivered  A'ery  much  in  the  style  of  the  Cardinal 
Grosbeak  {Cardinal Is  xirginiaiuis),  though  finer  in  tone,  and  weaker.'' 

Dr.  Coues  found  this  Warbler  rare  at  Washington,  and  chiefly  in  low 
•woods  with  tliick  undergrowth,  and  in  ravines.  They  were  very  silent,  but 
not  shy,  and  a  few  l)reed  there. 


Section    G  EOT  HLYPE/E. 
Genus    GEOTHLYPIS,   C.vb.vn. 

Tricha.i,  Swainsox,  Zniil.  .Tourn.  Ill,  .luly,  1827,  167  (not  of  Gloger,  March,  1827,  cinial  to 

Criniger,  Temm.). 
Gcnthlypw,  C.\BA>;is,  Wiegmann's  Arc-liiv,   1847,   i,   316,  349.  —  Ie.  Schomburgk's  Eeise, 

Guiana,  1848. 

Ges.  Char.  Bill  .sylvicoline,  i-ather  depressed,  and  distinctly  notclied  ;  rictal  bristles  ycry 
.'hort  or  wanting.  AVings  short,  rounded,  scarcely  longer  than  the  tail;  the  first  quill 
shorter  than  the  fourth.  Tail  long;  much  rounded  or  graduated.  Legs  stout;  tarsi  elon- 
gated, as  long  as  the  head.  Oliye-green  aboye,  belly  yellow.  Tail-feathors  immaculate. 
Legs  yellow. 
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Synopsis  of  Species. 

Throat  yellow ,'\erie.i  I. 

Throat  ash       .  ...........  Series  II. 

Series  I. 

A.  Black  mask  extending  beneath  the  eye  and  on  the  auriculars. 

1.  G.  trichas.  Black  mask  bordered  along  its  po.<;terior  edge  with  pale  ashy 
or  whitish:  maxillaj  black.  Sexes  dissimilar.  9-  Olive-brown  above; 
throat  only,  distinctly  yellow ;  no  black  mask.  Juv.  Without  either  black 
or  pure  yellow;  above  olive-brown,  hke  9,  beneath  pale  ochraceous-bufF. 

Abdomen  almost  always  whitish ;  occiput  russet-olive.  Bill,  from 
nostril,  .30 ;  tarsus, -70 ;  wing,  2.25 ;  tail,  2.15.  Uab-  Whole  of  United 
Suites ;  in  winter  most  of  West  Indies,  and  Middle  America,  north  to 
Guatemala      ..........         var.  t  r  i  c  li  a  s . 

Colors  similar;  abdomen  yellow.  Bill,  .45 ;  tarsus,  .90;  wing,  2.50; 
tail,  2.50.     Hab.   Nassau ;  New  Providence ;  Bahamas    .         var.   rostrata.^ 

Abdomen  bright  yellow  ;  occiput  whitish-ash  tinged  with  yellow.  Bill, 
.32 ;  tarsus,  .75 ;  wing,  2.45 ;  tail,  2.50.  Ilab.  Eastern  Mexico  (Ja- 
lapa?)  ...........     var.  melanojis .' 

2.  G.  Eequinoctialis.  Black  mask  not  bordered  posteriorly  by  ashy  or 
whitisli ;  imuli  narrower  on  forehead  than  on  auriculars;  maxilla;  yellow. 
Sexes  similar. 

Black  of  the  auriculars  bordered  posteriorly  by  the  olive-green  of  the 
neck.  Bill,  .17  deep;  wing,  2.50  ;  tail,  2.35.  Hab.  Northeast  South 
America  (Cayc^nnc,  Trinidad,  etc.)      ....     var.  cequinociialis.' 

Black  of  the  auriculars  bordered  posteriorly  by  the  ash  of  the  crown. 
Bill,  .14  deep  ;  wing,  2.40  ;  tail,  2.50.     Hab.   Brazil       .         .         var.   velata.* 

B.  Black  mask  not  extending  underneath  the  eye,  but  conlincd  to  lores  and 
frontlet. 

3.  G.  poliocephala.  Bill  much  as  in  Granatettus.  Above  olive-green  ;  the 
crown  light  ash  ;  beneath  yellow.     Sexes  dissimilar. 

Eyelids  white;  nape  and  auriculars  olive-green;  abdomen  whitish. 
Bill,  .30,  .15  deep  ;  wing,  .2.20  ;  tail.  2.50.  Hab.  West  Mexico  (Ma- 
zatlan)       .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         \ar.  poli  oceph  nla ." 

Eyelids  black  ;  nape  and  auriculars  ashy ;  abdomen  wholly  yellow. 
Bill,  .35,  .18  deep ;  wing,  2.40 ;  tail,  2.50.  Hab.  Guatemala  (Retalu- 
leu)  •         .         .         .         .         ■         •         •         •         ■         var.  caninuc  ha.° 

Series  II. 

4.  G.  Philadelphia.  Head  all  round  ashj' ;  lores  only,  black.  Sexes  nearly 
similar. 

1  Geothhjpis  rostratus,  Bryant,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  N.  H.  March,  1867,  67,  Inagua. 

2  Gcothbjpis  mdanops,  lUian,  Review  Am.  Birds,  I,  April,  1865,  p.  222. 

^  Geothlypis  cequinoctialis  (CAKAtiiii),  Baikd,  Rev.  I,  p.  224.  {Molacilla  ccq.  Gmjelin',  S.  N. 
I,  1788,  972.) 

■*  Geolhli/pi.i  vclata  (Cabaxis),  BAll'.n,  Rev.  I,  223.  (Sylvia  vd.  Vieill.  Ois.  Am.  Sejit.  II, 
1807,  22,  pi.  Ixxiv.) 

'  Geotlihipis }yolioccp1uila,  Baird,  Review  Am.  Birds,  I,  April,  1865,  p.  225. 

°  Geothhjpis  jMlioccphala,  var.  caninuclm,  Ridgway. 

The  G.  spcciosa,  Sol.  (P.  Z.  1858,  447  ;  and  Baird,  Rev.  1864,  p.  223),  from  Mexico,  and 
G.  semijlamis,  ScL.  (P.  Z.  S.  1860,  273,  291.  —  Baird,  Rev.  I,  1864,  223),  from  Ecuador,  are 
species  allied  to  G.  trichas,  and  possibly  referable  to  it.  The  original  descriptions  afford  no 
tangible  distinctive  characters.     It  is  barely  possible,  however,  tliat  they  are  distinct. 
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Eyelids  dusky  (except  in  9)  i  ■>  black  patch  on  jugulum  of  |^.  9. 
Throat  tinged  with  yellow.  Ilah.  Eastern  Province  of  North  America  ; 
in  winter  south  to  Panama  .....         \ax.  jihila  d  el  ph  i  n  . 

Eyelids  white;  no  black  patch  on  jugulum.  •  9-  Throat  not  tinged 
with  yellow.  Hdb.  Western  and  Middle  Province  of  United  States ; 
in  winter  south  to  Costa  Rica  (Western  Coast)      .  var.    macgillivray  i. 


2G017 


Geothlypis  trichas,  Cabax, 

MAKYLAUD  YELLOW-THKOAT  ;  BLACK-MASKED  GROUND  WARBLEK. 

Tardus  (richas,  LiNX.  S.  X.  l"tiu,  293.  Sylvia  irkhxis,  Latu.  ;  AuD.,  utc.  Geothlypis 
trichas,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  1850,  16.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  241;  Eev.  220.  —  Gund- 
LACH,  Cab.  Jour.  1861,  326  (Cuba).  —  Sclater,  Catal.  1861,  27,  no.  167.  —  March, 
Pr.  A.  N.  Se.  186.3,  293.  —Lord,  Pr.  R.  Art.  Inst.  Woolwich,  IV,  1864,  115  (N.  W. 
Boundary). — Jones,  Nat.  Bermuda,  29.  —  Samuels,  205. — Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I, 
1870,  95.  Sylvia  marilandica,  Wilson.  Trichas  mar.  Bon.  Reynlus  mystaceus, 
Stephens.  Trichas  personatus,  Swaishon.  Sylvia  roscoe,  Aud.  Trichas  hrachydac- 
tylus.  Swains. 

Other  localities  quoted  ;  Xalapa,  Oaxaca,  Cordova,  ScL.  Guatemala,  ScL.  &  Salv.  Balm- 
mas,  Bryant.     Costa  Rim,  Cxa.  ;  Lawr.     OrtjaJa  (auturau),  Sum.      Yumtan,  Lawr. 

Figures:  ViEiLL.  Ois.  II,  pi.  x.xviii,  xxix.  —  Aud.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  II,  V,  pi.  xxiii,  cii,  ccxi. 
—  WiLs.  I,  pi.  vi,  fig.  1.  — Buffon,  pi.  enl.  709,  fig.  2. 

Sp.  Char.  (No.  26,024  ^.)  Wings  a  little  shorter  than  the  somewhat  graduated  tail. 
Bill  slender,  the  depth  contained  about  two  and  a  half 
times  in  distance  from  nostrils  to  tip.  First  quill  about 
equal  to  seventh.  Forehead  to  above  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  eye,  and  across  the  entire  cheeks,  ears,  and  jaws, 
and  ending  in  an  angle  on  sides  of  neck,  black,  with  a 
suffusion  of  hoary  bluish-gray  behind  it  on  the  crown  and 
.'ides  of  neck:  the  occipital  and  nuchal  region  grayish- 
brown,  passing  insensibly  into  the  olive-green  of  the  up- 
per part.*.  Chin,  throat,  jugulum,  edge  of  wing  and  cris- 
sum  rich  yellow  (the  latter  paler)  ;  rest  of  under  parts, 
with  lining  of  wings,  yellowish-white,  the  sides  tinged 
with  browni.sh ;  outer  primary  edged  with  whitish,  the  others  with  olive-green.  Bill  black ; 
legs  yellowish.  Total  length,  4.40;  wing,  2.15;  tail,  2.30;  graduation.  .2.5;  width  of  outer 
tail-feather,  .28 ;  difference  between  first  and  third  quills,  .15  ;  length  of  bill  from  forehead, 
.52  ;  from  nostril,  ..30  ;  along  gape,  .60  ;  tarsus,  .75  ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  .6(3 ;  claw  alone, 
.18 ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  .48  ;  claw  alone,  .26. 

Male  in  winter,  and  the  female,  without  the  black  mask ;  the  forehead  tinged  with 
brown,  the  yellow  of  the  throat  less  extended,  the  eyelids  whitish,  and  a  yellowish  super- 
ciliary line. 

Had.  The  whole  United  States,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and  south  to  Costa  Rica;  Ber- 
muda (Octolicr)  ;  Bahamas  ;  Cuba  ;  Jamaica. 

The  voung  bird  is  brownish-olive  above,  becoming  more  ^-irescent  on  the 
rump  and  tail ;  eyelids,  and  whole  lower  parts,  soft  light  buff,  witli  a  faint 
tinge  of  yellow  on  the  breast  and  lower  tail-coverts. 

There  is  very  much  variation  manifested  in  a  large  series  (containing  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  specimens,  principally  Xorth  American),  though 
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but  very  little  that  accords  with  any  distinctions  of  habitat.  As  a  rule, 
however,  those  from  the  Atlantic  States  are  the  smallest  of  the  series,  and 
have  most  white  on  the  abdomen,  the  yellow  being  restricted  to  the  throat 
and  jugulum,  and  the  lower  tail-coverts.  In  most  specimens  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  the  yellow  beneath  is  quite  continuous,  and  the  size  consid- 
erably larger  than  iu  the  series  above  mentioned,  in  these  respects  ajiproacli- 
ing  the  G.  melanojjs  from  Eastern  Mexico,  in  which  the  yellow  pervades  the 

whole  surface  beneath ;  but  in  tliis  the 
whitisli  border  above  the  black  mask  is 
extended  over  tlie  whole  crown,  leaving 
the  nape  only  distinctly  brownish,  and 
the  size  larger  than  the  average  of 
the  series  alluded  to.  However,  No. 
61,135  (?,  Lil)erty  County,  Ga.,  has  even 
more  white  on  top  of  the  head,  the  whole 
occiput  being  of  this  color ;  while  No. 
7,922  (? ,  li'oin  Racine,  Wis.,  is  quite  as 
long  as  the  type  of  mclanops  (the  tail 
only,  shorter),  and  there  is  nearly  as 
much  yellow  beneath.  The  Georgia  specimen,  however,  in  other  respects, 
is  most  like  the  Atlantic  style.  Specimens  from  the  Pacific  coast  have  just 
appreciably  longer  tails  tlian  Eastern  ones,  and  the  olive-green  above  is 
bi'ighter.  Jamaican  and  Guatemalan  specimens  are  identical  with  many  from 
the  United  States.  Tlie  G.  rosfratim  of  Bryant,  from  tlie  Bahamas,  appears 
to  be  merely  a  gigantic  insular  race  of  the  common  si)ecies. 

Habits.  This  well-known  and  beautiful  little  Gronnd  Warliler  is  a  com- 
mon, abundant,  and  widely  diffused  sjiecies,  occurring  througliout  the  United 
States  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  IMexico  to  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia.  It  is  found,  during  the  winter  months,  in  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Mex- 
ico, Yucatan,  Guatemala,  Costa  lUca,  the  Bahamas,  and,  in  the  faU,  in  Ber- 
muda. On  the  Pacific  coast  it  has  been  found  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  to  the 
British  territories.     It  breeds  from  Nortliern  Georgia  to  Halifax,  inclusive. 

In  Central  America,  JNIr.  Salvin  states  that  this  Warbler  is  by  far  tlie  most 
common  of  the  Mniotiltidcr,  but  is  wholly  migratory.  It  was  usually  found 
iu  tlie  neigldxjrliood  of  water,  frequenting  the  reeds  that  surrounded  Lake 
Duenas,  and  the  buslies  on  the  banks  of  its  outlet.  It  was  also  taken  by 
Mr.  Boucard  at  Totontopec,  among  tlie  mountains  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 

It  was  observed  as  far  to  the  north  as  Lake  of  the  Woods,  by  Mr.  Kenni- 
cott.  Several  were  there  observed,  both  males  and  females.  May  29.  It  is 
everywhere  quite  common,  and  is,  I  think,  as  numerous  in  New  England  as 
in  the  Middle  States. 

For  the  most  part  it  .seems  to  prefer  wild  lands,  espc^cially  those  overgrown 
witli  briers  and  low  bu.shes,  to  open  or  cultivated  grovinds.  Yet  this  prefer- 
ence is  not  exclusive,  as  I  have  known  a  pair,  or  their  offspring,  to  visit  the 
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same  garden  nine  or  ten  successive  summers.  It  is  also  more  generally  found 
in  low  lands  than  in  higli,  and  is  prohalily  attracted  to  moist  thickets  of 
briers  and  underbrush  by  the  greater  abundance  of  its  favorite  food.  This 
Warbler  is  eminently  terrestrial  in  its  habits,  never  being  found  among  higher 
limbs,  but  always  either  on  the  ground  or  among  the  lower  branches  of 
bushes,  vines,  aud  weeds.  It  is  a  diligent  rather  than  an  active  or  nimble 
bird,  is  always  on  the  move,  and  incessantly  in  search  of  its  food.  This  con- 
sists of  insects  in  all  their  forms,  but  more  particularly  of  larvae,  sniall 
beetles,  and  spiders.  They  are  of  great  service  in  the  destruction  of  several 
forms  of  injurious  grubs,  and  lait  that  their  mode  of  life  exposes  them  to 
destruction  by  prowling  cats,  I  doubt  not  they  woidd  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  living  in  our  gardens.  Occasionally  they  are  found  in  fields  of  grain, 
■where  their  presence  is  due  to  tlie  abundance  of  destructive  insects. 

The  Yellow-Tlu'oat  ap])ears  shy  and  retiring  because  it  prefers  to  move  back 
and  forth  among  low  shrubs  and  lirambles,  where  it  most  readily  procures  its 
food,  but  it  is  not  a  timid  bird.  Tiiey  are  unsuspecting,  and  will  as  readily 
permit  as  lly  from  the  near  presence  of  man.  I  ha\e  frequently  had  them 
approach  within  a  few  feet,  especially  when  at  rest ;  and  even  when  in  mo- 
tion they  will  continue  their  lively  song,  as  they  move  about  from  twig  to 
twig.  Though  able  to  capture  an  insect  on  the  wing,  they  are  not  expert  fly- 
catchers, and  chiefly  take  their  prey  when  it  is  at  rest. 

Their  song  is  a  very  lively  and  agreeable  refrain,  easily  recognized,  though 
exhibiting  at  times  marked  differences,  and  occasionally  closely  resembling 
the  song  of  the  Summer  Yellow-Bird.  The  same  brief  series  of  notes,  usually 
sounding  like  irhi-ti-tee-tee,  is  constantly  repeated  at  short  intervals,  while 
the  singer  continues  his  perpetual  hunt  for  insects. 

The  male  is  very  affectionate  and  devoted  to  botli  mate  and  offspring.  The 
pair  are  never  far  apart,  and  during  incubation  the  male  is  assiduous  in  the 
collection  of  food,  feeding  its  mate,  and  afterwards  assisting  in  collecting  for 
their  young.  They  rely  upon  concealment  for  the  protection  of  their  nest,  and 
rarely  show  any  open  solicitude  until  it  is  tliscovered.  Tlien  they  will  make 
the  most  vehement  demonstrations  of  alarm  and  distress,  flying  about  the 
intruder  and  fearlessly  approaching  him  to  within  a  few  feet.  In  Massachu- 
setts tliey  rarely,  if  ever,  have  more  than  one  brood  in  a  season.  The  young 
are  able  to  take  care  of  themseh'es  early  in  July.  At  that  time  the  song  of 
the  male  ceases,  or  is  abbreviated  to  a  single  irhif,  and  parents  and  young 
form  a  family  group  and  together  hunt  in  the  more  secluded  thickets,  the 
edges  of  woods,  and  otiier  retired  places,  for  their  food.  Early  in  September 
they  take  their  departure. 

The  Yellow-Throat  is  distributed,  in  suitalile  localities,  over  a  large  area, 
and  wherever  tbund  is  apparently  equally  common.  Dr.  Gerhardt  found  it 
quite  abundant  in  Northern  Georgia.  Wilson  and  Audubon  thought  it  more 
common  in  the  ^Middle  States  than  farther  north,  but  I  have  found  it  quite  as 
numerous  about  Halifax  and  Eastport  as  I  have  at  Washington.     Dr.  Cooper 
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speaks  of  it  as  "  very  common "  in  Wasliiiigton  Territory,  though  not  so 
abundant  as  JMetiilUvray's  Warbler.  The  same  writer  also  states  it  to  be  a 
"  \ery  common  bird  "  in  California.  Their  earliest  arri\'al  at  San  Diego  was 
on  the  17th  of  April,  about  the  time  they  reach  Pennsylvania.  They  appear 
in  New  England  early  in  May. 

Their  nest  is  almost  invariably  upon  the  ground,  usually  in  a  thick  bed 
of  fallen  leaves,  a  clump  of  grass  or  weeds,  at  the  roots  of  low  bushes  or 
briers,  or  under  the  shelter  of  a  brush-pile.  Occasionally  it  has  been  found 
among  liigh  weeds,  built  in  a  matted  cluster  of  branches,  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  Sometimes  it  is  sunk  in  a  depression  in  the  ground,  and 
often  its  top  is  covered  by  loose  overlying  leaves.  I  have  never  found  this 
top  interwoven  with  or  forming  any  part  of  the  nest  itself. 

The  nest  is  usually  both  large  and  deep  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  its  loose 
periphery  of  leaves  and  dry  sedges  adding  to  its  size,  and  it  often  has  a  depth 
of  from  five  to  six  inches  from  its  rim  to  its  base.  The  cavity  is  usually 
three  inches  dee])  and  two  and  a  (piarter  wide.  Generally  these  nests  are 
constructed  on  a  base  of  dry  leaves.  An  external  framework,  rudely  put  to- 
gether, of  dry  grasses,  sedge  leaves,  strips  of  dry  Ijark,  twigs,  and  decaying 
vegetables,  covers  an  inner  nest,  or  lining,  of  finer  materials,  and  moie  care- 
fully woven.  At  the  rim  of  the  nest  these  materials  sometimes  project  like 
a  rude  palisade  or  hedge.  Usually  the  lining  is  of  fine  grasses,  without  hair 
or  feathers  of  any  kind. 

In  some  nests  the  outer  portion  and  base  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
fine  dry  strips  of  the  inner  Ijark  of  tlu;  ^\•ild  gi-ape. 

The  eggs  vary  from  four  to  six  in  number,  and  also  differ  greatly  in 
their  size,  so  much  so  that  the  question  has  arisen  if  there  are  not  two  species, 
closely  resembling,  but  differing  chiefly  in  tlieir  size.  Of  this,  however,  there 
is  no  evidence  otlier  than  in  these  marked  variations  in  the  eggs. 

In  the  Great  Basin,  IVIr.  Ilidgway  found  tliis  bird  abundant  in  all  the 
busliy  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  Init  it  was  confined  to  the  lower 
portions,  never  being  seen  higli  up  on  the  mountains,  nor  even  in  the  lower 
portions  of  the  mountain  canons. 

Their  eggs  exiiibit  a  variation  in  length  of  from  .5")  to  .72  of  an  inch,  and 
in  l)rea(lth  irom  .48  to  .58  of  an  inch  ;  the  smallest  1  icing  from  Georgia,  and 
the  largest  from  Kansas.  They  are  of  a  beautiful  clear  crystalline-white 
ground,  and  are  dotted,  blotclied,  and  marbled  around  the  larger  end  with 
purple,  reddish-brown,  and  dark  umber. 
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Geothlypis  Philadelphia,  IUikd.  c,    ^ 

MOURNING  WARBLEK. 

Sylvia  philaclclpkia,  WiLS.  Am.  Oni.  II,  1810,  101,  [il.  xiv;  AuD.  ;  NuTT.  I'rkhas  Phila- 
delphia, jAltu.  —  Reinh.\ui)T,  Viik'iisk.  Meddel.  for  1S53,  and  Ibis,  1S61,  6  (Greeii- 
laud).  Geothlypis  phila.  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  243,  pi.  Ixxix,  fig.  3;  Rev.  22(). 
—  ScLATEE,  Catal.  1801,  27  (.Orizaba).  —  L.iWRENCE,  Aim.  N.  Y.  Lye.  1801,  322 
(Panama).  — Samuels,  207.  —  Dkesser,  Ibis,  1865,  476. 

Figures  :  WiLS.  Am.  Oru.  II,  pi.  .xiv.  — AuD.  Birds  Am.  U,  pi.  ci. 

Sp.  Char.  Wings  but  little  longer  than  the  tail,  reaching  but  little  beyond  its  base. 
Adult  male.  Head  and  neck  all  round,  with  throat  and  forepart  of  breast,  ash-gray,  paler 
beneath.  The  leathers  of  the  chin,  throat,  and  fore  breast  in  reality  black,  but  with  nar- 
row ashy  margins  more  or  less  concealing  the  black,  except  on  the  breast.  Lores  and  region 
round  the  eye  dusky,  without  any  trace  of  a  pale  ring.  Upper  parts  and  sides  of  the 
body  clear  olive-green  ;  the  under  parts  bright  yellow.  Tail-feathers  uniform  olive  ;  first 
primary,  with  the  outer  half  of  the  outer  web,  nearly  white.  Female  with  the  gra}'  of  the 
crown  glossed  with  olive ;  the  chin  and  throat  paler  centrally,  and  tinged  with  fulvous ;  a 
dull  whitish  ring  round  the  eye.     Length,  5..50  ;  wing,  2.45  ;  tail,  2.25.      Young  not  seen. 

Had.  'Eastern  Province  of  LTnited  States  to  British  America;  Greenland  ;  Southeastern 
Mexico,  Panama  R.  R.,  and  Colombia.  Not  recorded  from  West  Inches  or  Guatemala. 
Costa  Rica  (Lawr.). 

Specimens  vary  in  the  amouiit  of  black  ou  the  jugulum,  aud  the  purity 
of  the  ash  of  the  throat.  The  species  is  often  confounded  with  Oporornis 
agilis,  to  which  the  resemblance  is  quite  close.  They  may,  however,  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  much  longer  and  more  pointed  wings,  and  more  even  tail, 
shorter  legs,  etc.,  of  agilis.  The  white  ring  round  the  eye  in  the  female 
Philadelphia  increases  the  difficulty  of  separation. 

The  adult  male  in  autumn  is  scarcely  diflerent  from  the  spring  bird,  there 
being  merely  a  faint  olive-tinge  to  the  ash  on  top  of  the  head,  and  the  black 
jugular  patch  more  restricted,  being  more  concealed  by  the  ashy  liorders  to 
the  feathers ;  the  yellow  beneath  somewhat  deeper. 

H.\BITS.  The  ]\Iourning  Warliler  was  first  discovered  and  described  by 
Wilson,  who  captured  it  in  the  early  part  of  June,  on  the  borders  of  a  marsh, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Philadelphia.  This  was  the  only  specimen  he  ever 
met  with.  He  found  it  Hitting  from  one  low  bush  to  another  in  search  of 
insects.  It  had  a  sprightly  and  pleasant  warbling  song,  the  novelty  of  which 
first  attracted  his  attention.  For  a  long  while  Wilson's  single  bird  remained 
unique,  and  from  its  excessive  rarity  Bonaparte  conjectured  that  it  might 
be  an  accidental  variety  of  the  Yellow-Throat.  At  present,  though  still 
of  unfrequent  occurrence,  it  is  liy  no  means  a  doubtful,  though  generally 
a  comparatively  rare  sjaecies.  Auduljon  mentions  having  received  several 
specimens  of  this  Warbler,  ]irocured  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Vermont,  all  of  which  were  obtained  in  the  spring  or  sum- 
mer months.  He  met  with  a  single  specimen  in  Louisiana,  and  tliinks  its 
habits  closely  resemble  those  of  the  jMarylaiul  Yellow-Throat. 
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Nuttall  met  with  what  lie  presumes  to  have  beeu  one  of  these  birds  in  the 
Botanical  tuirJeu  at  Cambridge.  It  had  all  the  manners  of  the  Yellow-Throat, 
was  busy  in  the  search  of  insects  in  the  low  bushes,  and,  at  intervals,  warlJed 
out  some  very  pleasant  notes,  which  partly  resembled  the  lively  eliant  of  the 
Trichas,  and  in  some  degree  the  song  of  the  Summer  Yellow-Bird. 

Professor  Ileinhardt  states  that  two  individuals  of  this  species  have  been 
taken  in  Greenland,  —  one  in  Fiskensesset,  in  184G,  and  the  other  at  Juhan- 
haab,  in  1853. 

Mr.  Turnbull  gives  it  as  still  i^uite  rare  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  arriving 
there  in  the  middle  of  May  on  its  way  farther  north.  Mr.  Lawrence  includes 
it  in  his  list  of  the  birds  of  New  York.  Mr.  Dresser  olitained  five  speci- 
mens early  in  May,  in  Southern  Te.\as. 

It  has  been  met  with  as  far  to  the  north  as  Greenland  by  lieinhardt,  and 
in  Selkirk  Settlement  by  Donald  Gunn.  It  has  been  jirocured  in  Eastern 
Mexico,  in  Panama,  in  Carlisle,  Penu.,  Southern  Illinois,  IMissouri,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  various  other  ])laces.  It  has  been  known  to  breed  in  Waterville, 
Me.,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  Northwestern  and  Northern  New  York.  A 
single  specimen  of  this  bird  was  obtained  at  Ocana,  in  Colombia,  South 
America,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Wyatt. 

Late  in  May,  1838, 1  ha\-e  a  note  of  having  met  with  this  species  in  Mount 
Auburn.  The  bird  w'as  fearless  and  unsuspecting,  busily  engaged,  among 
some  low  shrubbery,  in  search  of  insects.  It  suffered  our  near  presence,  was 
often  within  a  few  feet,  and  was  so  readily  distinguishable  that  my  compan- 
ion, with  no  acquaintance  with  birds,  at  once  recognized  it  from  Audubon's 
plates.  Its  liabits  were  tlie  exact  counterpart  of  those  of  the  Yellow-Thnjat. 
We  did  not  notice  its  song. 

JNIr.  Maynard  states  that.  May  21, 18G6,  Mr.  William  Brewster  shot  a  male 
of  this  species  in  Cambridge,  on  the  top  of  a  tall  tree.  Another  specimen 
was  taken  at  Franconia  Mountains,  New  Hampshire,  August  3, 1867.  It  was 
in  comj>any  with  lour  fully  fledged  young,  wliicli  it  was  feeding.  The  young 
were  shy,  and  could  not  be  procured.  The  old  bird  was  catching  flies,  after 
the  manner  of  Flycatchers.  Mr.  Maynard  has  met  this  species  but  once  in 
Massachu-setts,  and  then  in  May,  among  low  bushes  and  in  a  swampy  place. 
He  has  since  found  it  rather  common  at  Lake  Umbagog,  Maine,  in  June,  where 
it  breeds.  He  states  that  it  frequents  the  bushes  along  fences,  stone  walls,  and 
tlie  edges  of  woods.  The  male  often  perches  and  sings  in  the  early  morning 
on  the  top  rail  of  a  fence,  or  the  dead  brancli  of  a  tree.  Its  song  he  speaks 
of  as  loud  and  clear,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Seiunis  novehoraccnsis. 

Mr.  Paine  considers  this  Warbler  to  be  very  rare  in  Vermont.  He  once 
observed  a  pair,  with  their  young,  at  Eandolph.  The  male  \\'as  singing  a 
quite  pleasing,  though  somewhat  monotonous  song. 

Mr.  George  Welch  met  with  these  birds  in  the  Adirondack  region.  New 
York,  in  June,  1870.  They  seemed  rather  abundant,  and  were  evidently 
breeding  there.     He  obtained  a  single  specimen. 
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Mr.  John  Burroughs,  of  Washington,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the 
nest  and  eggs  of  tliis  Warbler  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Delaware  Kiver, 
in  Roxbury,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  "  The  nest,"  he  writes  me,  "  was 
in  the  edge  of  an  old  Ijark-peeling,  in  a  hemlock  wood,  and  was  placed  in 
some  ferns  about  one  foot  fi'om  tlie  ground.  The  nest  was  quite  massive,  its 
outer  portions  being  composed  of  suiall  (by  stalks  and  leaves.  The  cavity 
was  very  deep,  and  was  lined  witli  hue  black  roots.  I  have  frequently 
observed  this  Warbler  in  that  section.  About  the  head  of  the  Neversink 
and  Esopus,  in  the  northwest  part  of  Ulster  County,  New  York,  they  are  the 
prevailing  Warbler,  and  their  song  may  be  heard  all  day  long.  Tlieir  song 
suggests  that  of  the  Kentucky  Ground  Warbler,  but  is  not  so  loud  and  line." 
Mr.  Burroughs  states  else^^•here  that  "  tlie  eggs,  three  in  number,  were  of 
light  ilesh-color,  uniformly  speckled  with  fine  brown  specks.  The  cavity  of 
the  nest  was  so  deep  that  the  back  of  tiie  sitting  bird  sank  below  the  edge." 

Their  eggs  are  of  an  oblong-oval  shape,  pointed  at  one  end.  They  measure 
.75  by  .55  of  an  inch.  Their  ground-color  is  a  pinkish-white,  and  they  are 
marked  with  dots  and  blotches,  of  varyiug  size,  of  dark  purplish-brown. 


Geothlypis  macgillivrayi,  B.urp.  ^ 

MACGILLIVKAY'S  GROUND  WARBLER. 

Sylvia  mnccjilUvrayi,  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  183!),  75,  jil.  cccxeix.  Triclias  mncg.  Ann. 
Geothlypis  mil  eg.  BAir.D,  Birds  N.  Am.  18,58,  244,  pi.  Ix.xix,  fig.  4;  Rev.  227. — Sclateu, 
Catal.  1861,  27  (Jalapa  and  Guat.).  —  In.  P.  Z.  S.  1859,  363,  873  (Xalapa,  Oaxaca).  — 
Cab.  Jour.  1861,  84  (Costa  Kica).  —Cooper  &  Suckley,  P.-R.  R.  Rep.  XII,  ir,  1859, 
177.  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  96.  Sxjlvicola  macg.  Max.  Cab.  Jour.  VI,  1858, 
118.  Sylvia  tolmicci,  Towns.  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  1839.  Tricluis  tolmiwi,  Nutt.  Man.  I. 
Triclms  vcijcta  (LicHT.),  Bp.  Consp.  1S50,  310  ;  fide  Cab.  Jour.  1861,  84  (Mexico). 

Sp.  Char.  Adult  male.  Head  and  neck  all  round,  throat  and  forepart  of  tho  breast,, 
dark  a.-;h-color ;  a  narrow  frontlet,  loral  region,  and  .?pace  round  the  eye  (scarcely  complete 
liehindj,  black.  The  eyelids  above  and  below  the  eye  (not  in  a  continuous  ring)  white. 
The  feathers  of  the  chin,  throat,  and  fore  breast  really  black,  with  ashy-gray  tips  more  or 
less  concealing  the  black.  Rest  of  ufiper  parts  dark  olive-green  (sides  under  the  wings 
paler);  of  lower,  bright  yellow.  Female  with  the  throat  paler  and  without  any  black. 
Length  of  Miale,  5  inches;  wing,  2.45 ;  tail,  2.45.     yoMni;  not  seen. 

Had.  Western  and  Middle  Provinces  of  United  States,  to  northern  boundary  ;  east  to 
Fort  Laramie;  south  to  Costa  Rica. 

The  wliite  eyelids  of  this  species  distiugui.sh  its  males  from  those  of  U. 
philnddphia,  in  which  there  is  a  black  jugular  patch  not  seen  in  the  present 
species.  The  females  can  only  be  known  by  the  slenderer  bill  and  more 
rounded  wing,  the  first  quill  being  intermediate  between  the  fifth  and  si.xth, 
instead  of  being  considerably  longer  tlian  the  fifth. 

The  autumnal  adult  male  is  as  described  above,  except  that  there  is  a  faint 
tinge  of  green  on  the  crown,  and  the  ashy  borders  to  feathers  of  throat  and 
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jugulum  broader,  concealing  more  the  black.     The  adult  female  in  aiitumn 
is  consideralily  more  dully  colored  tliau  in  spring. 

Habit.s.  This  comiiarati\-ely  new  Warbler  was  first  met  with  by  Town- 
send,  and  described  by  Audubon  in  the  last  volume  of  his  Ornithological 
BiogTaphy.  It  has  since  been  found  to  have  a  wide  range  throughont  the 
western  portion  of  North  America,  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  to  British  Amer- 
ica, and  from  the  Plains  to  the  Pacific.  It  has  also  been  obtained  at  Choa- 
pan  in  the  State  of  Orizaba,  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Boucard,  and  in  Guatemala  by 
Mr.  Salvia,  who  states  that  throughout  the  district  between  the  volcanoes  of 
Agua  and  Fuego  this  was  a  common  species,  frequenting  the  outskirts  of  the 
forests  and  the  edges  of  the  clearings.  It  Ijreeds  in  abundance  in  Utah, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  "\\'ashington  Territory,  and  probalily  also  in  Xorth- 
ern  California. 

Townsend  first  met  witli  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia.  He  states  that 
it  wa.s  mostly  solitary  and  extremely  wary,  keeping  chietly  in  the  most  im- 
penetrable thickets,  and  gliding  tlirough  them  in  a  cautious  and  suspicions 
manner.  Sometimes  it  might  be  seen,  at  midday,  perched  upon  a  dead  twig, 
over  its  favorite  places  of  concealment,  at  such  times  warbling  a  A'ery  spriglitly 
and  pleasant  little  song,  raising  its  head  until  its  bill  is  nearly  vertical. 

Mr.  Nuttall  informed  Mr.  Audubon  that  this  Warbler  is  one  of  the  most 
common  summer  residents  of  the  woods  and  plains  of  the"  Columliia,  where 
it  appeai-s  early  in  May,  and  remains  until  the  approach  of  winter.  It 
keeps  near  the  ground,  and  gleans  its  subsistence  among  the  low  bushes.  It 
is  shy,  and  when  surprised  or  closely  w-atched  it  immediately  skulks  off,  often 
uttering  a  loud  did:  Its  notes,  he  states,  resemble  those  of  the  Seiurus 
aurocapiUns.  On  the  12th  of  June  a  nest  was  brought  to  Mr.  Nuttall,  con- 
taining two  young  birds  quite  fledged,  in  the  plumage  of  the  mother.  The 
nest  was  chiefly  made  of  strips  of  the  iimer  bark  of  the  Tliaja  occidcntuli'i, 
lined  with  slender  \\\vy  .stalks.  It  was  built  near  the  ground  in  the  dead, 
moss-covered  limbs  of  a  fallen  oak,  and  was  partly  hidden  by  long  tufts  of 
tLsnea.  It  was  less  artificial  than  the  Yellow-Tln-oat's  nest,  but  was  of  tlie 
same  general  appearance.  On  his  restoring  the  nest  to  its  place,  the  parents 
immediately  approached  to  feed  their  charge. 

Dr.  Suckley  found  this  Warbler  very  aliundant  between  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains and  the  Pacific  coast.  Like  all  Ground  Warblers  it  was  entirely  insec- 
tivorous, all  the  stomachs  examined  containing  coleoptera  and  other  insects. 
He  did  not  find  them  shy,  but  as  they  frequented  thick  brusli  they  were  very 
difficult  to  procure. 

Dr.  Cooper  found  this  species  very  common  aliout  Puget  Sound,  fre(£ueut- 
ing  the  underbrush  in  dry  woods,  occasionally  singing  a  song  from  a  low  tree, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Yellow-Tliroat.  He  found  its  nest  built  in  a  bush,  a 
foot  from  the  ground.  It  was  of  straw,  loosely  made,  and  without  any  soft 
lining.  Dr.  Cooper  found  this  species  as  far  east  as  Fort  Laramie,  in  A\'yo- 
ming.     They  reach  the  Columbia  Eiver  by  the  3d  of  ]\Iay. 
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The  same  writer  noticed  the  first  of  this  species  at  Fort  Mojave,  April  24, 
He  regarded  tlieir  habits  as  varying  in  some  respects  from  those  of  the  'frkhas, 
as  they  prefer  dry  localities,  and  hunt  for  insects  not  only  in  low  bushes  but 
also  in  trees,  like  the  Bcndroica:.  Dr.  Cooper  twice  describes  their  eggs  as 
white,  which  is  inaccurate.  He  thinks  that  some  of  them  winter  in  the 
warmer  portions  of  California.  He  regards  them  as  shy,  if  watched,  seeking 
the  densest  thickets,  but  brought  out  again  by  their  curiosity  if  a  person 
waits  for  them,  and  the  birds  will  approach  within  a  few  feet,  kee2:iing  up  a 
scolding  chirp. 

Tlie  nests  of  this  species  obtained  l)y  Dr.  Kennerly  from  Puget  Sound 
were  all  built  on  the  ground,  and  were  constructed  almost  exclusively  of 
beautifully  delicate  mosses,  jieculiar  to  that  country.  They  are  shallow  nests, 
with  a  diameter  of  four  and  a  height  of  two  inches,  the  cavity  occupying  a 
large  proportion  of  the  nest.  Its  walls  and  base  are  of  uniform  thickness, 
averaging  about  one  inch.  The  nests  are  lined  with  finer  mosses  and  a  few 
slender  stems  and  fibres. 

Mr.  Eidgway  found  these  Warblers  breeding  in  great  numbers,  June  23, 
1869,  at  Parley's  Park,  Utah,  among  the  Wahsatch  Mountains.  One  of 
these  nests  (S.  I.,  15,238)  was  in  a'buncli  of  weeds,  among  the  underbru.sh 
of  a  willow-thicket  along  a  canon  stream.  It  was  situated  about  eiglit  inches 
from  the  ground,  is  cuplike  in  shape,  two  iueiies  in  height,  three  in  diameter, 
and  somewhat  loosely  constructed  of  slender  strips  of  bark,  decayed  stalks  of 
plants,  dry  grasses,  intermixed  with  a  few  fine  roots,  and  lined  with  finer 
materials  of  the  same.  The  cavity  is  one  and  a  half  inclies  in  depth,  and  two 
in  diameter  at  the  rim. 

The  eggs,  four  in  number,  are  .75  of  an  inch  in  length  and  .50  in 
breadth.  Then-  ground-color  is  a  piukish-white,  marbled  and  spotted  with 
purple,  IQac,  reddish-brown,  and  dark  brown,  approaching  black.  The  blotches 
of  the  last  color  vary  mucli  in  size,  in  one  instance  having  a  length  of  .21 
of  an  inch,  and  liaving  the  appearance  of  hieroglyphics.  When  these  spots 
are  large,  they  are  very  simrse. 

"  This  species,"  ^Ir.  Eidgway  writes,  "  inhaluts  exclusively  the  brush- 
wood along  the  streams  of  the  mountain  canons  and  ravines.  Among 
the  weeds  in  such  localities  numerous  nests  were  found.  In  no  case  were 
they  on  the  ground,  though  they  were  always  near  it ;  being  fixed  between 
upright  stalks  of  herbs,  occasionally,  perhaps,  in  a  brier,  from  about  one  to 
two  feet  above  the  ground.  The  note  of  the  parent  bird,  when  a  nest  was 
disturbed,  was  a  strong  chip,  much  like  that  of  the  Cijanosjnza  amccna  or  C. 
cyanea."  He  also  states  that  it  was  abundant  in  the  East  Humboldt  Moun- 
tains in  August  and  in  September,  and  also  throughout  the  summer.  A 
pair  of  fully  fledged  young  was  caught  on  the  21st  of  July. 
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Subfamily   ICTERIAN^. 

Section  I  C  T  E  R  I  E /E  . 

lu  this  section  there  are  two  American  genera  ;  one  found  in  the  United 
States,  the  other  not.     The  diagnoses  are  as  tolh)ws  :  — 

Size  large  (about  8  inches).    Lower  jaw  not  deeper  tlian  vipper  anterior  to  nostrils. 

Tail  moderate.     Partly  yellow  beneath,  olive-green  above         ....      L-teria. 

Size  smaller  (about  6  inches).  Lower  jaw  deeper  than  upper.  Tail  almost  fan- 
shaped.     Partly  red  beneath,  plumbeous-blue  above     ....         O ranalellus} 


Genus   ICTERIA,    Vieill. 

Icieria.,  Vieillot,  (_)is.  Am.  Sept.   I,  180  7,   iii  and  S5.      (Type,  Musdaqm  viridis.  Gm. 
Turdus  vircns,  LiNN.) 


Gen. 


Char.     Bill  broad  at  base,  but  contracting  rapidly  and  becominj;  attenuated  when 

viewed  from  above ;  high  at  the  base 
(higher  than  broad  opposite  the  nostrils) ; 
the  culraen  and  commissure  much  curved 
from  base;  the  gonys  straight.  Upper  jaw 
deeper  than  the  lower;  bill  without  notch 
or  rictal  bristles.  Nostrils  circular,  edged 
above  with  membrane,  the  feathers  close 
to  their  borders.  Wings  shorter  than  tail, 
considerably  rounded ;  first  quill  rather 
shorter  than  the  .si.\th.  Tail  moderately 
graduated;  the  feathers  rounded,  but  nar- 
row. Middle  toe  without  claw  alicint 
two  thirds  the  length  of  tarsus,  which  has 


Icteria  virens. 


the  scutellse  fused  externally  in  part  into  one  plate. 

The  precise  systematic  position  of  the  genus  Idcria  is  a  matter  of  nmch 
contrariety  of  opinion  among  ornithologists  ;  but  we  have  little  hesitation  in 
including  it  among  the  /^i/lvicnlida'.  It  has  been  most  frequently  assigned 
to  the  Virconidcc,  but  differs  essentially  in  the  deeply  cleft  inner  toe  (not 
half  united  as  in  Vireo),  the  partially  booted  tarsi,  the  lengtliened  middle 
toe,  the  sliglitly  curved  claws,  the  entire  absence  of  notch  or  hook  in  the  bill, 
and  the  short,  rounded  wing  with  only  nine  primaries.  The  wing  of  Virco, 
when  much  rounded,  has  ten  primaries,  —  nine  only  being  met  with  when 
the  wing  is  very  long  and  pointed. 

Of  this  genus  only  one  species  is  known,  although  two  races  are  recog- 
nized by  naturalists,  differing  in  the  length  of  the  tail. 


1  Granaielbis.  Dimns.     Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Birds,  18(j,5,  230.      (Type,  O.  vennstus,  DcBUS.) 
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I.  virens.     Above  olive-green ;   beneath  gamboge-yellow  for  the  anterior  half, 
ami  wlnte  for  the  posterior.     A  white  stripe  over  the  eye. 

Length  of  tail,  3.30  inches.     Hah.  Eastern  United  States  to  tlie  Plains ;  in 
winter  through  Eastern  Mexico  to  Guatemala         ....         var.  virens. 

Length  of  tail,  3.70  inches.    Hab.  Western  United  States  from  the  Plains  to 
the  Pacific  ;  Western  Mexico  in  winter \a.v.  lomj  ir.aud  a  . 


Icteria  virens,  P.aiud. 

YELLOW-BREASTED  CHAT. 

Turdm  virens,  LiXN.  Syst.  Nat.  10th  cd.  17."iS,  171,  no.  16  (based  on  OSnanthe  americawi, 
pcctore  lutco.  Yellow-breasted  Chat,  C.4TESBY,  Carol.  I,  tab.  50).  Idcria  virens,  15.\nin, 
Rev.  Am.  B.  1864,  228.  Musciaipa  viridis,  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  936.  Ictcritt. 
viridis.  Box.  ;  Aun.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  pi.  exxxvii.  —  B.iiKO,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  248. 
Icteria  dumccola,  Vieill.  Pipm  polyylotki,  WiLS.  !  Icleriu  velasquezi,  BoN.  P.  Z.  S. 
1837,  117  (Mexico).  —  SCL.4.TER  &  S.\LV.  Ibis,  1,  1359,  12  (Guatemala). 

Localities  quoted  :  Costa  Rica,  Caban.     Orizaba  (winter).  Sum.      Yucatan,  Lawii. 

Sp.  Char.  Third  and  foui'th  rinills  longest ;  second  and  fifth  little  shorter ;  first  nearly  equal 
to  the  sixth.  Tail  graduated.  Upper  parts  uniform  olive-green;  under  parts,  including 
the  inside  of  wing,  gamboge-yellow  as  fiir  as  nearly  half-way  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail ;  rest  of  under  parts  white,  tinged  with  brown  on  the  sides ;  the  outer 
side  of  the  tibise  plumbeous;  a  slight  tinge  of  orange  across  the  breast.  Forehead  and 
sides  of  the  head  ash,  the  lores  and  region  below  the  eye  blackish.  A  white  stripe  from 
the  nostrils  over  the  eye  and  involving  the  upper  eyelid  ;  a  patch  on  the  lower  lid,  and  a 
short  stripe  from  the  side  of  the  lower  mandible,  and  running  to  a  point  opposite  the  hinder 
border  of  the  eye,  white.  Bill  black;  feet  brown.  Female  like  the  male,  but  smaller; 
the  markings  indistinct;  the  lower  mandible  not  pure  black.  Length,  7.40;  wing,  3.25; 
tail,  3.30.     Nest  in  thickets,  near  the  ground.     Eggs  white,  spotted  with  reddish. 

Hab.  Eastern  United  States,  west  to  Arkansas ;  rare  north  of  Pennsylvania ;  south  to 
Eastern  Mexico  and  Guatemala.     Not  noticed  in  West  Indies. 

Both  sexes  in  winter  apparently  have  the 
base  of  lower  mandible  light-colored,  the 
olive  more  brown,  the  sides  and  crissum 
with  a  strong  ochraceons  tinge.  It  is  this 
plumage  that  has  been  recognized  as  /.  ve- 
lasquezi. 

Habits.  The  Yellow-lireasted  (.'hat  is 
found  throughout  the  Eastern  United  States, 
from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  and  as  far  to 
the  west  as  Fort  Eiley  and  Eastern  Kansas. 
Mr.  Say  met  with  it  among  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains as  far  north  as  the  sources  of  the  Arkan- 
sas.    It  is  not  very  rare  in  IMassachusetts,  but 

a  few  breed  in  tliat  State  as  far  north  as  Lynn.     It  has  been  found  in  Me.Kico 
and  Guatemala,  but  not,  so  far  as  T  am  aware,  in  the  West  Indies. 

Probably  no  one  of  our  birds  has  more  distinctly  marked  or  greater  pecu- 


Icteria  xnrens. 
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liarities  of  voice,  manners,  and  habits  than  this  very  singular  bird.  It  is 
somewhat  terrestrial  in  its  life,  frequenting  tangled  thickets  of  vines,  briers, 
and  brambles,  and  keeping  itself  very  carefully  concealed.  It  is  noisy  and 
vociferous,  constantly  changing  its  position  and  moving  from  place  to  place. 

It  is  not  abundant  north  of  Pennsyh'ania,  where  it  arrives  early  in  May 
and  leaves  the  last  of  August.  The  males  are  said  always  to  arrive  three  or 
four  days  before  their  mates. 

This  species  is  described  by  Wilson  as  very  much  attached  to  certain 
localities  where  they  have  once  taken  up  their  residence,  apiDcaring  very 
jealou-s,  and  offended  at  the  least  intrusion.  They  scold  vehemently  at 
every  one  who  approaches  or  even  passes  by  their  places  of  retreat,  giving 
utterance  to  a  great  variety  of  odd  and  uncouth  sounds.  "Wilson  states  that 
these  sounds  may  be  easily  imitated,  so  as  to  deceive  the  bird  itself,  and  to 
draw  it  after  one;  the  bird  following  repeating  its  cries,  but  never  permit- 
ting itself  to  be  seen.  Such  responses  he  describes  as  constant  and  rapid, 
and  strongly  expressive  both  of  anger  and  anxiety,  their  voice,  as  it  shifts, 
unseen,  from  place  to  place,  seeming  to  be  more  like  that  of  a  spirit  than  a 
bird.  These  sounds  Wilson  comjiares  to  the  whistling  of  the  wings  of  a 
duck,  being  repetitions  of  short  notes,  beginning  loud  and  rapid,  and  fall- 
ing lower  and  lower.  Again  a  succession  of  other  notes,  said  to  closely 
reseirdile  (he  barking  of  young  pupjiies,  is  followed  by  a  variety  of  hollow, 
guttural  sounds,  each  eight  or  ten  times  re])eated,  at  times  rcsemliling  the 
mewing  of  a  cat,  only  hoarser,  —  all  <>['  ilies(!,  as  he  states,  uttered  M'ith 
great  vehemence,  in  different  keys  and  witli  peculiar  modulations,  now  as  if 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  next  moment  as  if  close  by  your  side  ; 
so  that,  by  these  tricks  of  ventriloquism,  one  is  utterly  at  a  loss  to  ascertain 
from  what  particular  quarter  they  ])roceed.  In  mild  weather  this  strange 
melody  of  sounds  is  kept  up  througliout  the  night  during  the  first  of  the 
pairing-season,  but  ceases  as  soon  as  incubation  commences. 

They  construct  their  nest  about  the  middle  of  May.  These  are  placed 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  low  brambles,  vines,  and 
bushes,  generally  in  a  tangled  thicket.  They  build  a  rude  but  strongly  woven 
nest,  the  outer  portions  more  loosely  made  of  dry  leaves  ;  within  these  are 
interwoven  thin  strips  of  the  l)ark  of  the  wild  grape,  filjrous  roots,  and  fine 
dry  grasses. 

The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  numl)er,  are  usually  hatched  out  within  twelve 
days,  and  in  aliout  as  many  more  the  young  are  ready  to  leave  their  nest. 

While  the  female  is  sitting,  and  still  more  after  the  young  are  hatched,  the 
cries  of  the  male  are  loud  and  incessant  when  his  nest  is  approached.  He 
no  longer  seeks  to  conceal  himself,  but  rises  in  the  air,  his  legs  dangling  in  a 
j)eculiar  manner,  ascending  and  descending  in  sudden  jerks  that  betray  his 
great  irritation. 

The  food  of  this  bird  consists  chiefly  of  beetles  and  other  insects,  and 
of  different  kinds  of  berries  and  small  fruit,  and  it  said  to  be  especially  fond 
of  wild  strawberries. 
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Audubon  states  that  in  their  migrations  they  move  from  bush  to  bush  by 
day,  and  frequently  continue  their  marcli  by  night.  Their  iiight  at  all  times 
is  short  and  irregular.  He  also  states  that  when  on  the  ground  they  squat, 
jerk  their  tails,  spring  on  their  legs,  and  are  ever  in  a  state  of  great  activ- 
ity. Although  the  existence  of  this  bird  north  of  Pennsylvania  is  generally 
disputed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  always  l.)eeu,  and  still  is,  a  constant 
visitor  of  Massachusetts,  and  has  been  found  to  within  a  score  of  miles  of 
the  New  Hampshire  line.  Among  my  notes  I  find  that  a  nest  was  found 
in  Brookline,  in  1852,  by  Mr.  Theodore  Lyman  ;  in  Danvers,  by  Mr.  Byron 
Goodale  ;  in  Lynn,  by  Messrs.  Vickary  and  ^Yelcll ;  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  State.  It  certainly  breeds  as  far  south  as  Georgia  on  the  coast,  and 
in  Louisiana  and  Texas  in  the  southwest.  On  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  replaced 
by  the  long- tailed  variety,  longicauda. 

A  nest  of  this  species  from  Concord,  Mass.,  obtained  by  Mr.  P>.  P.  Mann, 
and  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society,  has  a 
diameter  of  four  inches  and  a  height  of  three  and  a  half  The  cavity  has  a 
depth  of  two  and  a  quarter  inches,  and  is  two  and  a  half  wide.  This  is  built 
upon  a  base  of  coarse  skeleton  leaves,  and  is  made  of  coarse  sedges,  dried 
grasses,  and  stems  of  plants,  and  lined  with  long,  dry,  and  wiry  stems  of 
plants,  resembling  pine-needles.  Another  from  Pomfret,  Conn.,  obtained  by 
Mr.  Sessions,  is  a  much  larger  nest,  measuring  five  inches  in  diameter  and 
three  and  three  quarters  in  height.  Tiie  cup  is  two  and  a  half  inches  deep 
by  three  in  width.  It  is  made  of  an  interweaving  of  leaves,  bark  of  the 
grapevine,  and  stems  of  plants,  and  is  lined  with  fine,  long  wiry  stems  and 
pine-needles. 

Their  eggs  are  of  a  sliglitly  rounded  oval  shape,  vary  in  length  from  .85 
to  .95  of  an  inch,  and  in  breadth  from  .65  to  .70.  They  have  a  white  ground 
with  a  very  slight  tinge  of  yello^\',  and  are  marked  with  reddish -brown  and 
a  few  fainter  purplish  and  lilac  spots. 


Icteria  virens,  var   longicauda,  L.vwk. 

LONG-TAILED  CHAT. 

Icteria  longicauda,  L.vweexce,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Ljc.  VI,  Ajiril,  1853,  4. — Baird,  Birds  N. 
Am.  1858,  249,  pi.  xxxiv,  fig.  2  ;  Rev.  230.  —  ScLATER,  Catal.  42,  no.  253.  —  FiNSCH, 
Abh.  Nat.  Bvem.  1870,  331  (Mazatlan).  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  98.  ?  Icteria 
auricoUis  (Light.  Mus.  Berl.),  Bon.  Coiisp.  1850,  331. 

Sp.  Char.  Similar  to  var.  virens.  Fourth  quill  loncf.^t  ;  third  and  filth  shorter ;  first 
shorter  than  the  seventh.  Above  ash-color,  tinged  with  olive  on  the  back  and  neck  ;  the 
outer  surface  of  the  wings  and  tail  olive.  The  under  parts  as  far  as  the  middle  of  tlie  belly 
bright  gamboge-yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  orange  ;  the  remaining  portions  white.  The  super- 
ciliary and  maxillary  white  stripes  extend  some  distance  behind  the  eye.  Outer  edge  of 
the  first  primary  white.     Length,  7  inches;  wing,  3.20  ;  tail,  3.70. 

Young  (SMI.  Loup  Fork  of  Platte,  August  't ;  P.  V.  Tlayden).     Above  light  grayish- 
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brown ;  beneath  yellow  on  anterior  half  as  in  adult,  but  yellow  less  pure ;  rest  of  under 
parts  (except  abdomen)  ochraceous ;  markings  on  head  obsolete,  the  eyelids  only  being 
distinctly  white. 

Hab.  Western  and  Middle  Provinces  of  United  States,  east  to  Missouri  River  and 
Texas;  Cape  St.  Lucas  and  Western  Mexico. 

The  most  tangible  diflereiice  between  this  bird  and  typical  vircns  con- 
sists in  the  longer  tail.  In  addition,  the  up|ier  plumage  is  grayi.sh,  with 
hardlj'  any  olive  tinge,  and  the  white  maxillary  stripe  extend.s  i'artlier  liack  ; 
the  bill  is  not  so  deep  as  that  of  the  Eastern  bird.  xVll  these  differences, 
however,  are  in  strict  accordance  with  various  laws ;  the  more  grayish  cast 
of  plumage  is  \\-hat  we  should  exj)ect  in  birds  from  the  Middle  Province, 
while  the  restriction  of  the  yellow  from  the  maxillas  we  see  also  in  Western 
specimens  of  Hclminthophaga  ruficapilla ;  the  longer  tail,  also,  is  a  well- 
known  characteristic  of  Western  birds,  as  distinguished  from  Eastern  of  the 
same  species. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  taking  into  consideration  the  absolute  iden- 
tity of  their  habits  and  notes,  we  can  only  consider  the  /.  longicauda  and 
/.  vircns  as  restricted,  as  being  merely  geograjihical  races  of  one  species. 

This  variety,  as  well  as  the  Eastern,  has  in  autumn  and  winter  a  slightly 
different  plumage.  A  pair  (53,348  J ,  and  5:!,:'>47  9  ,  Wist  Humboldt  Moun- 
tains, Nevada)  obtained  September  4  diifer  in  the  following  respects  from 
spring  adults  :  the  u])i)er  plumage  is  decidedly  lirown,  witli  even  a  ru.sset 
tinge, —  not  gray,  with  a  greenish  wash  ;  the  lores  are  less  purely  black,  and 
the  sides  and  crissum  are  deep  cream-color,  instead  of  pure  white  ;  the  female 
has  a  shade  of  olive  across  tlie  jugulum  ;  both  male  and  female  have  the 
lower  mandible  almost  wliolly  white,  and  the  commissure  broadly  edged  with 
the  same. 

No.  38,402  (J,  Laramie  Peak,  -June,  lias  the  tliroat  and  jugulum  strongly 
stained  with  deep  cadmium-orange. 

Habits.  The  Western  or  Long-tailed  Chat  has  an  exclusively  Western  dis- 
tribution, and  has  been  found  from  Mexico  and  Cape  St.  Lucas  to  Oregon,  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  as  far  to  the  east  as  the  Upper  Missouri. 

According  to  Dr.  Cooper,  tliese  birds  appear  in  San  Diego  and  at  Fort 
Mojave  in  the  latter  pai't  of  April.  They  are  said  to  inhabit  chiefly  the 
warmer  valleys  near  streams  and  marshes,  rarely  on  the  coast.  At  Fort  j\Io- 
jave.  Dr.  Cooper  found  a  nest  of  tliis  bird  May  19,  built  in  a  dense  thicket  of 
algarnbia.  It  contained  three  eggs,  and  one  of  the  Mnlotlirus.  The  nest  was 
buUt  of  .slender  green  twigs  and  lea\-es,  lined  witli  grass  and  hair.  The  eggs 
were  white,  sprinkled  with  cinnamon,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  ring  near 
the  larger  end,  and  measured  .75  by  .64  of  an  inch. 

These  nests  were  usually  very  closely  concealed,  but  one  tliat  he  found  at 
Santa  Cruz,  near  the  coast,  was  in  a  very  open  situation,  only  t^\■o  feet  above 
the  ground.  ^Vllen  the  nest  is  approached,  tlie  old  birds  are  very  bold,  keep- 
ing up  a  constant  scolding,  and  almost  flying  in  the  face  of  an  intruder.     At 
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other  times  they  are  very  shy.  The  notes  and  sounds  uttered  by  the  West- 
ern bird  Dr.  Cooper  states  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Eastern  species, 
and  with  tlie  same  grotesqueness.  They  leave  the  State  of  California  on  or 
before  the  first  of  September. 

Dr.  Gambel  states  that  the  Chat  appears  in  California  about  the  middle  of 
April,  resorting  to  the  hedges,  vineyards,  and  bushy  portions  of  gardens  to 
breed. 

Mr.  Xantus  found  a  nest  of  this  bird  (S.  I.,  89G)  at  Fort  Tejon,  California, 
in  May.  It  is  a  very  symmetrical  and  exactly  circular  nest,  six  inches  wide 
and  tliree  in  height.  The  cavity  has  a  diameter  of  three  inches  at  the  brim, 
and  a  depth  of  two.  It  is  built  of  soft  strips  of  bark,  large  stems,  and 
branches  of  dry  plants,  leaves,  twigs,  and  other  vegetable  substances.  These 
are  very  neatly  and  compactly  interwoven.  The  nest  is  elaborately  lined  with 
finer  stems  and  flexible  grasses.  Another  nest  (S.  I.,  1816),  obtained  at  Neo- 
sho Falls,  Kansas,  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Goss,  is  of  irregular  shape.  Its  height  is  four 
inches,  and  its  diameter  varies  from  three  and  three  quarters  to  five  inches. 
It  was  built  in  a  depression  in  the  ground,  and  its  shaj)e  adapted  to  its  loca- 
tion. The  base  is  comjjosed  entirely  of  leaves,  impacted  when  in  a  moist  and 
decaying  condition.  Within  these  is  interwoven  a  strong  basket-like  struc- 
ture, made  of  long  and  slender  stems,  strips  of  bark,  and  fine  rootlets,  lined 
with  finer  grasses  and  stems  of  plants. 

A  nest  of  this  species  from  Sacramento  is  composed,  externally,  of  fine 
strips  of  inner  bark  of  the  grape  and  of  deciduous  trees,  coarse  straws,  stems 
of  plants,  twigs,  and  dried  remains  of  weeds,  etc.  It  is  lined  with  finer 
stems  and  long  wiry  roots,  resembling  hair.  This  nest  has  a  diameter  of  four 
inches  and  a  height  of  three.  The  cavity  has  a  diameter  of  three  inches  at 
the  rim,  and  a  depth  of  two. 

In  regard  to  this  variety  Mr.  Eidgway  writes  :  "  In  no  respect  that  I  could 
discover  does  this  Western  bird  differ  from  the  Eastern  in  habits,  manners, 
or  notes.     Tlie  nesting-habits  are  exactly  the  same." 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are,  for  the  most  part,  larger  than  are  those  of  the 
virens.  They  vary  in  length  from  .9.5  to  1.00  of  an  inch,  and  have  an  aver- 
age breadth  of  .70  of  an  inch.  Their  markings  do  not  differ  essentially  in 
shadings  from  those  of  the  common  species. 


Subfamily  SET0PHAGINiE3. 

Ges.  CnAR.  Sj'lvicoline  birds  with  the  ph.iracters  of  Flycatchers ;  the  bill  notched  at 
tip,  depressed  and  broad  at  the  base,  though  quite  deep ;  the  rictus  with  well-developed 
bri.stles  reaching  beyond  the  nostrils,  sometimes  to  the  end  of  the  bill.  First  quill  rather 
less  than  the  fourth,  or  still  shorter.  Size  of  the  species  rarely  exceeding  six  inches. 
Colors  red,  yellow,  and  olive. 

The  species  of  this  section  resemble  the  small  Flycatchers  of  the  family 
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Tyrannidm  in  the  structure  of  the  bill,  etc.,  and  in  the  habit  of  capturing 
insects  more  or  less  on  the  wing,  though  they  are  more  restless  in  their 
movements,  seeking  their  prey  among  trees  or  in  bushes,  rapidly  changing 
their  place,  instead  of  occupying  a  perch  and  returning  to  it  after  pursuing 
an  insect  through  the  air.  The  yellow  or  orange  crown  found  in  many  spe- 
cies also  carries  out  the  analogy  ;  but  the  strictly  Oscine  characters  of  the 
tarsal  scutelhe  and  the  nine  primaries  will  serve  to  distinguish  them. 

The  Setophagince  have  their  greatest  de\-elopment  in  Middle  and  South 
America,  no  less  than  nine  genera  and  subgenera  being  on  record,  of  which 
only  two  extend  into  the  United  States.  Of  one  of  these,  Sctophaga,  we 
have  only  a  single  species  of  the  many  described ;  the  otlier,  Myiodiodes, 
has  no  members  other  than  those  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  diagnosis  is  prepared  to  distinguish  our  genera  from  the 
South  American :  — 

A.  Wings  pointed ;  the  fir.>;t  quill  longer  than  the  fifth;  the  thinl  a.?  long  as  or 
longer  than  the  fourth.  Tail  nearly  even,  or  slightly  rounded  (the  difference  of  the 
feathers  less  than  .20)  ;  the  feathers  broad  and  firm  ;  the  outer  webs  of  exterior 
feathers  narrow  at  base,  but  widening  to  nearly  double  the  width  near  the  end. 

1.  Bill  from  gape  nearly  as  long  as  skull,  broad  at  base  and  much  depressed ; 
rictal  bristles  reaching  half-way  from  nostrils  to  tip.  Culmen  and  commis- 
sure nearly  straight.  Wing-s  equal  to  the  tail.  Tarsi  long;  toes  .short ;  mid- 
dle toe  without  claw,  about  half  the  tarsus     ......       Setupha(/a. 

2.  Bill  from  gape  nearly  as  long  as  skull,  broad  at  base,  but  deep  and  more 
sylvicoline ;  rictal  bristles  reaching  but  little  beyond  nostrils.  Culmen  and 
commissure  straight  to  the  tip.  Wings  longer  than  the  almost  even  tail. 
Middle  toe  without  claw,  three  fifths  the  tarsus  ....         Myiodiocten. 

3.  Bill  from  gape  much  shorter  than  head,  wide  at  base,  but  compressed 
and  high  ;  the  culmen  and  commissure  much  curved  from  base,  scarcely 
notched  at  tip ;  rictal  bristles  reaching  nearly  half-way  from  nostrils  to  tip. 
Wings  about  equal  to  the  almost  even  tail.     Middle  toe  without  claw,  about 

three  fifths  the  rather  short  tarsus        .......  CardelUiui. 

B.  AVings  rounded  ;  the  first  quill  shorter  than  in  the  preceding  section ;  always 
less  than  the  fifth.     South  American  genera.' 

Se\eral  s[)ecies  of  Sdophagina'  have,  on  not  very  well  established  grounds, 
been  assigned  to  the  southern  borders  of  the  United  States.  They  are  as 
fellows :  — 

Cardellina  rubra,  B.MRn,  Rev.  Am.  Bird.s,  186.5,  264.  (Setnphaga  rnbra,  Swaisson.) 
J'anis  leucotis,  (tIraud,  Birds  Texas.  Hah.  Mexico.  Rich  carmine-red.  Wing  and 
tail-feathers  brown.     Ear-coverts  silvery  white.     Length,  4.70  ;  wing,  2.40 ;  tail,  2. .55. 

Basileuterus  culicivorus,  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Birds,  18G5,  246.  {Sylvia  culicivora, 
LiciiT.j  Mnxcinipit  hmaieri,  GiR.iUD,  Texas  Birds.  Ilab.  Southern  Mexico ;  Guatemala 
and  Costa  Rica.  Top  of  head  with  two  black  stripes  enclosing  a  median  of  yellow. 
Back  olivaceous- ash.  Beneath  entirely  yellow.  No  rufous  on  side  of  head.  Length, 
4.90;  wing,  2.40;  tail,  2.2o. 

>  Genera  Mijinhorus,  Eulhhjpis,  Myiothlypis,  Basileuterus,  Idiotes,  and  Ergalicus.  All  Middle 
and  South  America. 
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Basileuterus  belli,  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Birds,  ISGf),  247.  Musckapa  belli,  GmAUD,  Texas 
liinls.  /Jail.  Mexico  ami  GiuiteiiKjla.  Top  of  head  and  face  chestnut.  A  yellow  super- 
ciliary stripe  bordered  above  by  dusky.  Back  olive;  beneath  yellow.  Length,  5.10; 
win"  2.28 ;  tail,  2.50. 


Gento   MYIODIOCTES,    Aud. 

Myiodiodes,  .Audubon,  Synopsis,  ISSii,  4S.     (Type,  Motacilla  mitrnta,  Gm.)  —  Baikd,  Birds 

N.  Am.  1858,  291. 
Wilsmiia,  BoN.A.r.  List.  18.38  (preoccupied  in  botany). 
Myioctmms,  Cabanis,  Mus.  Hein.  1850,  18.     (Type,  Motacilla  mitrata.) 

G-EN.  Char.  Bill  broad,  depressed;  the  lateral  outlines  a  little  concave;  the  bristles 
reaching  not  quite  half-way  from  nostrils  to  tip. 
Culmen  and  commissure  nearly  straight  to  near  the 
tip.  Nostrils  oval,  with  membrane  above.  Wings 
pointed,  rather  longer  than  the  nearly  even  but 
slightly  rounded  tail ;  first  quill  shorter  than  the 
fourth,  much  longer  than  the  fifth ;  tlie  second  and 
third  quills  longest.  Tarsi  rather  lengthened,  the 
scutellar  divisions  rather  indistinct;  the  middle  toe 
without  claw,  about  three  fifths  the  tarsus. 


Myiodioctes  mitratiis. 


This  genus  is  distinguished  from  Setophaga 
mainly  by  stouter  feet  and  longer  toes  ;  short- 
er and  more  even  tail,  narrower  bill,  etc.  The  species  are  decidedly  mus- 
cicapine  in  general  appearance,  as  shown  by  the  depressed  bill  with  bristly 
rictus.  The  type  M.  niitratus  is  very  similar  in  character  of  bill  to  Dcn- 
droica  castanea,  but  the  wings  are  much  shorter ;  the  tail  longer  and  more 
graduated  ;  the  legs  and  hind  toe  longer,  and  the  first  primary  shorter  than 
the  fourth  (.15  of  an  inch  less  than  the  longest),  not  almost  equal  to  the 
longest.  The  species  are  plain  olive  or  plumbeous  above,  and  yellow  be- 
neath.    They  may  be  grouped  as  follows  :  — 

A>   Tail  with  white  patches  on  the  inner  feathers. 

1.  M.  mitratus.  Head  and  neck  black.  Front,  cheeks,  and  under  parts 
yellow.  Back  olive-green.  Hub.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States,  south 
to  Panama  and  West  Indies. 

2.  M.  minutus.  Olive  above ;  yellowish  beneath.  Two  white  bands  on 
the  wiii'-'^-     Huh.  Eastern  United  States. 

B.    Tail  witliout  white  patch  on  the  outer  feathers. 

3.  M.  pusillus.  Crown  black.  Forehead,  cheeks,  and  under  parts  yellow. 
Back  olive. 

Yellow  of  forehead  without  an  orange  tinge ;  upper  parts  dull  olive- 
green  ;  pileum  with  very  dull  steel-ljlue  lustre.  Hah.  Eastern  Province 
and  Rockv  Mountains  of  North  America,  south  to  Costa  Rica.     v.ir.  pvsillux. 

Yellow  of  forehead  with  an  orange  cast ;  upper  parts  bright  yellowish- 
green  ;  pileum  with  a  bright  steel-blue  lustre.  Rab.  Pacific  Province 
of  North  America,  from  Sitka  to  Costa  Rica       .         .         .         xar.  pileolatn  . 

4.  M.  canadensis.  Streaks  on  the  crown,  stripes  on  sides  of  head  and 
neck,  with  pectoral  collar  of  streaks,  blank.  Rest  of  under  parts,  aud  line 
to  and  around  the  eye,  yellow.  Back  bluish.  Rab.  Eastern  Province  of 
United  States,  south  to  Ecuador. 

40 
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Myiodioctes  mitratus,  Aud. 

HOODED  WAKBtEB. 


_:'    C    A. 


X 
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Motacilla  milrata,  G.MELIN,  S.  N.  I,  1788,  293.  Sylmi  m.  Lath.  ;  Vieill.  ;  BoN.  ;  NuTT.  ; 
Aud.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  pi.  ex.  Sylvicolam.  Max.  Sylvania  m.  Nuttall,  Man.  I,  1840, 
333.  Setopliaga  m.  Jak0.  Wilsonia  m.  BoK.  1838.  —  Allen,  Pr.  Essex  Inst.  1864. 
Myiodioctes  m.  Aui).  Syn.  1839,  48.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  II,  pi.  I.vxi.  —  Sclateu;  P.  Z.  S. 
1856,  291  (Cordova)  ;  1858,  358  (Hondura.s).  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  292  ;  Rev. 
239.  — .loNES,  Xat.  Bermuda,  1859,  26  (March).  —  Sclater  &  Salvin,  Ibis,  1859,  11 
(Guatemala^.  —  L.\wrence,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  VIII,  63  (Panama  R.  K..).  — Gundlach, 
Cab.  Jour.  1861,  326  (Cuba).  —  Samuels,  245.  Myiocloims  m.  Cad.  Mus.  Hein.  1851. 
—  In.  Jour.  Orn.  Ill,  1855,  472  (Cuba).  JJusciaijia  cucullata,  Wilson,  HI,  pi.  xxvi, 
fig.  3.     Mjiscicaj)a  selbyi,  Aud.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  pi.  ix. 

Sp.  Char.  Male.  Bill  black ;  feot  pale  yuUow.  Head  and  neck  all  round  and  forepart 
of  the  brea.st  black.  A  broad  patch  on  the  forehead  extending  round  on  the  entire  checks 
and  ear-coverts,  with  the  under  parts,  bright  yellow.  Upper  parts  and  sides  of  the  body 
olive-green.     Greater  portion  of  inner  web  of  outer  three  tail-feathers  white. 

Female  similar,  but  without  the  black  ;  the  crown  like  the  back  ;  the  forehead  yellow- 
ish ;  the  sides  of  the  head  yellow,  tinged  with  olive  on  tlie  lores  and  ear-coverts.  Throat 
bright  yellow. 

Length,  5.00;  wing,  2.7.') ;  tail,  2.55.     (Skin.) 

IIab.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States,  rather  southern  ;  Bermuda ;  Cuba ;  Jamaica ; 
Eastern  Mexico ;  Hondura.s  and  Guatemala  to  Panama  R.  R.  Orizalja  (autumn,  SuMi- 
chrast)  ;  Yucatan  (Lawrence). 

A  young  male  in  second  year  (2,245,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  May)  is  similar  to 
the  female,  but  the  hood  is  sharjily  defined  anteriorly,  tli(mgli  inily  bordered 
with  black,  the  olive-green  reaching  turward  almost  to  the  yellow  ;  there  are 
only  very  slight  indications  of  lilack  on  the  throat.  Apparently  the  male  of 
this  species  does  not  attain  the  full  plumage  until  at  least  the  third  year,  as 
is  the  case  with  Sdophnga  ruticiUa. 

Habits.  This  beautiful  and  singularly  marked  Warbler  is  a  Southern  spe- 
cies, though  not  exclusively  so.  It  is 
more  abundant  in  South  Carolina  than 
any  other  State,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
It  is,  however,  found  as  far  to  the  north 
as  Northern  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Southern  New  York,  and, 
farther  west,  as  far  north  as  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie.  It  has  also  been  found  in 
Bermuda,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Eastern  Mexi- 
co, Honduras,  and  Giuxtemala.  Through- 
out Central  America  it  appears  to  be  abundant  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Audubon  also  states  that  it  abounds  in  Louisiana  and  along  the  banks 
of  the  Mississijjpi  and  the  Ohio.  It  occurs  on  tlu^  Hudson  to  some  distance 
above  New  York.  It  appears  from  the  South  early  in  March,  aud  has  young 
already  hatched,  in  Louisiana,  early  in  May. 


S/h/iodioctes  pusiUvs. 
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It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  liveliest  of  its  tribe,  and  to  be  almost  constantly 
in  motion.  It  is  fond  of  secluded  places,  and  is  equally  common  in  the  thick 
caneLrakes,  both  of  the  high  and  the  low  lauds,  and  in  the  tangled  under- 
growth of  impenetrable  swamps.  It  has  a  peculiarly  graceful  manner  of 
closing  and  opening  its  broad  tail,  that  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  every 
other  bird,  as  it  gambols  from  tree  to  tree,  now  in  sight,  and  now  hid  from 
the  eye,  but  ever  within  hearing. 

Mr.  Audubon  adds  that  its  call-note  so  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
S2]iza  ciris  that  it  requires  a  i)raetised  ear  to  distinguish  them.  But  its  song- 
is  very  different.  This  consists  of  three  notes,  and  is  loud,  lively,  and  pleas- 
ing. This  song  is  said  to  be  made  of  sounds  resembling  the  syllables  n-eet, 
weet,  tveetee.  Extremely  vocal  in  the  early  spring,  it  becomes  nearly  silent 
as  soon  as  its  brood  is  hatched.  It  resumes  its  song  when  its  mate  is  again 
sitting  on  her  eggs,  as  they  have  more  than  one  brood  in  a  season. 

Tliey  are  described  as  expert  flycatchers,  full  of  activity  and  spirit,  flying 
swiftly  after  their  insect  prey,  and  catching  the  greater  part  on  the  wing. 
Their  flight  is  low,  gliding,  and  often  protracted. 

Mr.  Bachman  narrates  a  striking  instance  of  its  courage  and  conjugal  devo- 
tion. "Wlnle  a  pair  of  these  Warblers  were  constructing  a  nest,  a  Sharp- 
sliiniied  Hawk  pounced  upon  and  bore  oii'  the  female.  The  male  foUowed 
close  after  the  Hawk,  flying  within  a  few  inches  and  darting  at  him  in  all 
directions,  and  so  continued  until  (j^uite  out  of  sight. 

Wilson  states  that  it  builds  a  very  neat  and  compact  nest,  generally  in  the 
fork  of  a  small  bush.  It  is  formed  of  moss  and  flaxen  fibres  of  plants,  and 
lined  with  hair  or  feathers.  Tlie  eggs,  five  in  number,  he  describes  as  of  a 
grayish-white,  with  red  spots  at  the  larger  end.  He  noticed  its  arrival  at 
Savannah  as  early  as  the  20th  of  March.  Mr.  Audubon  adds  tliat  these 
nests  are  always  placed  in  low  situations,  a  few  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  late  Dr.  Gerhardt,  of  VarneU's  Station,  Georgia,  informed  me,  by  let- 
ter, that  the  Hooded  Warbler  tleposits  her  eggs  about  the  middle  of  ilay, 
laying  four.  The  nest  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Spiza  ci/anca,  but  is  larger. 
It  is  constructed  of  dry  leaves  and  coarse  grass  on  the  outside,  and  within 
of  dry  pine-needles,  interwoven  with  long  yellow  grasses  and  sometimes  with 
horsehair.  They  are  built,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  neighborhood  of  brooks 
and  creeks,  in  oak  bushes,  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground.  The  female 
sits  so  closely,  and  is  so  fearless,  that  Dr.  Gerhardt  states  he  has  sometimes 
nearly  caught  her  in  his  hand. 

In  another  letter  Dr.  Gerhardt  describes  a  nest  of  this  species  as  measui-- 
ing  three  inches  in  height,  three  in  external  diameter,  and  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  the  depth  of  its  cavity.  Externally  it  was  built  of  dry  leaves  and 
coarse  grasses,  lined  inside  with  horsehair,  fine  leaves  of  pine,  and  dry  slender 
grasses.  It  was  constructed  on  a  small  oak  growing  in  low  bottom-land,  and 
was  three  feet  from  the  ground.     The  complement  of  eggs  is  four. 

Mr.  Ridgway  states  that  this  species  is  a  conmion  summer  resident  in  the 
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bottom-lands  along  the  Lower  Wabash,  in  Southern  Illinois,  inhabiting  the 
cane-brakes  and  the  margins  of  bushy  swamps. 

Tlie  eggs  of  this  Warbler  are  oval  in  sliape,  with  one  end  quite  pointed. 
Tliey  measure  .70  by  .50  of  an  inch.  Tlieir  ground-color  is  a  beautiful  bright 
white,  when  the  egg  is  fresli,  strongly  tinged  with  Hesh-color.  The  sp)ots  are 
of  a  fine  red,  with  a  few  markings  of  a  subdued  purple. 


Myiodioctes  minutus,   Uaikd. 

SMALL-HEADED  FLYCATCHER. 

Muscicapa  minuta,  Wilson,  Am.  Om.  VI,  1812,  (12,  pi.  1,  fig.  5. — AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  jil. 
ecccxxxiv,  tig.  3.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  I,  pi.  bcvii.  Sylvia  minuta,  Bon.  Wilsonia  m. 
Bon.  List,  1838.  Myiodioctes  minutus,  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Birds,  1864,  241.  Sylvania 
pumilia,  Nutt.  Man.  1,  1S40,  334. 

Sp.  Char.  Wings  short,  the  second  quills  longest.  Tail  of  moderate  length,  even. 
General  color  of  upper  parts  light  greenish-brown ;  wings  and  tail  dark  olive-brown,  the 
outer  feathers  of  the  latter  with  a  terminal  white  spot  on  the  inner  web ;  a  narrow  white 
ring  surrounding  the  eye;  two  bands  of  dull  white  on  the  wings:  sides  of  the  head  and 
neck  greeni.sh-yellow  ;  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts  pale  yellow,  gradually  fading  into  white 
behind.     Male,  5  inches  long;  extent,  8.25  inches. 

Hab.     Eastern  United  State.';. 

Habits.  All  that  is  known  in  regard  to  this  species  we  receive  from 
Wilson  and  Audubon,  and  there  is  a  decided  discrepancy  in  their  several 
statements.  Wilson  states  that  his  figure  was  taken  from  a  young  male 
shot  on  the  24th  of  April,  but  in  what  locality  he  does  not  mention.  He 
adds  that  he  afterwards  shot  several  individuals  in  various  parts  of  New 
Jersey,  particularly  in  swamps.  He  found  these  in  June,  and  has  no  douljt 
they  breed  there. 

Audubon  claims  that  Wilson's  drawing  was  a  copy  from  his  own  of  a  bird 
shot  by  liim  in  Kentucky  on  the  margin  of  a  pond.  lie  tlirows  a  doubt  as 
to  the  correctness  of  Wilson's  statement  that  they  have  been  found  in  New 
Jersey,  as  no  one  else  has  ever  met  witli  any  there.  That  may  be,  however, 
and  Wilson's  statement  yet  be  correct.  The  same  argument  carried  out  would 
reject  the  very  existence  of  the  bird  it.self,  as  no  well-authenticated  records 
of  its  occurrence  since  then  can  be  found.  They  are  at  least  too  doubtlul 
to  be  received  as  unquestionable  until  the  genuine  bird  can  be  produced.  Mr. 
Nuttall,  it  is  true,  states  that  Mr.  Charles  Pickering  obtained  a  specimen  of 
this  hh-d  many  years  ago,  near  Salem,  Mass.,  and  that  he  had  himself  also 
seen  it  in  the  same  State,  at  the  approach  of  winter.  In  the  fall  of  1836, 
when  tlie  writer  resided  in  Eoxbury,  a  cat  caught  and  brought  into  the 
house  a  small  Flycatcher,  which  was  supposed  to  be  of  this  species.  It  was 
given  to  Mr.  Audubon,  who  assented  to  its  correct  identification,  but  after- 
wards made  no  mention  of  it.  The  presumption,  therefore,  is  that  we  may 
have  been  mistaken. 
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In  regard  to  its  habits,  Wilson  represents  it  as  "  remarkably  active,  run- 
ning, climbing,  and  darting  about  among  tiie  opening  buds  and  blossoms  with 
extraordinary  agility."  Audubon  states  that  in  its  habits  it  is  closely  allied 
with  the  pusillus  and  the  mitratus,  being  ibnd  of  low  thick  coverts  in  swamps 
and  by  the  margin  of  pools.  He  also  attriluites  to  it  a  song  of  rather  pleas- 
ing notes,  enunciated  at  regular  intervals,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  sixty  yards.  These  peculiarities  seem  to  separate  it  from  the  true 
Flycatchers  and  tu  place  it  among  the  Warblers. 


Myiodioctes  pusillus,  Boxap.  i/.  c  ^^ . 


GEEEN  BLACK-CAPPED  FLYCATCHEK. 

Muscicapa piisiUa ,  Wilsun,  Am.  Orn.  Ill,  ISll,  10:J,  pi.  xxvi,  lig.  4.  Wilsonia pus.  Box. 
Sylvaniu  pus.  NuTT.  Myiodioctes  pu^.  Bun.  Cousp.  1S50,  315.  —  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S. 
1856,  291  (Cordova)  ;  1S58,  291)  (Oaxaca  Mts.  ;  Dec.) ;  1859,  363  (Xalapa) ;  373.  —  1b. 
Catal.  1861,  34,  no.  203.  —  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  293  (in  part)  ;  Rev.  240  (in 
Ijart). — ScLATF.ii  &  Salvix,  Ibis,  1859,  11  (Guatemala). — Samuels,  246.  Myioclunus 
pus.  Cab.  M.  H.  1851,  18.  —  Ib.  Jour.  1860,  325  (Costa  Rica).  Sylvia  wilsoni.  Box.  ; 
NuTT.  Muscicapa  ■wilsoni,  AuD.  Oru.  Biog.  II,  pi.  cxxiv.  Setophaga  wilsoni,  Jard. 
Myiodioctes  wilsoni,  Aud.  Birds  Am.  II,  pi.  Lxxv.  Sylvia  petasodes,  Licht.  Preis- 
Verz.  1830. 

Sp.  Char.  Forehead,  line  over  and  around  the  eye,  and  under  parts  generally,  bright 
yellow.  Upper  part  olive-green  ;  a  square  patch  on  the  crown  lustrous-black.  Sides  of 
body  and  cheeks  tinged  with  olive.  No  white  on  wings  or  tail.  Female  similar,  the 
black  of  the  crown  replaced  by  olive-green.     Leugth,  4.75  ;  wing,  2.25  ;  tail,  2.30. 

Hab.  Eastern  portions  of  United  States,  west  to  the  Snake  and  Humboldt  Rivers  : 
north  to  Alaska,  south  through  Eastern  Mexico  and  Guatemala  to  Costa  Rica ;  Chiriqui 
(Salvix). 

Habits.  Wilson's  Black-Cap  is  found  throughout  the  United  States  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  as  far  to  the  north  as  Alaska  and  the  Arctic  shores, 
where,  however,  it  is  not  common.  Mr.  Dall  shot  a  specimen,  JMay  30,  on  the 
Yuk(jn  liiver,  where  it  was  breeding.  Mr.  Bisciioff  obtained  others  with  nests 
and  eggs  at  Sitka,  and  afterwai'ds  found  it  more  aljundant  at  Kodiak.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  Dr.  Suckley  found  it  \evy  abundant  in  the  neighborliood  of  Fort 
Steilacoom,  where  it  freijuented  thickets  and  small  scrub-oak  groves,  in  its 
habits  resembling  the  Helminthophaga  celata,  flitting  about  among  the  dense 
foliage  of  bushes  and  low  trees  in  a  busy,  restless  manner.  He  describes  its 
cry  as  a  short  chit-chat  call.  In  California,  Dr.  Cooper  notes  their  lirst  arrival 
early  in  May,  aud  states  that  they  migrate  along  the  coast,  up  at  least  to 
the  Straits  of  Fuca.  At  Santa  Cruz  he  noted  their  arrival,  in  1866,  about 
the  20th  of  April.  They  were  then  gathering  materials  for  a  nest,  the  male 
bird  singing  merrily  during  his  employment.  As  they  have  been  observed 
in  Oregon  as  early  as  this,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  some  may  remain  all 
winter  among  the  dense  shruljbery  of  the  forests. 
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This  bird  winters  in  large  numbers  in  Central  America,  where  it  is  appar- 
ently very  generally  distributed.  Mr.  Salvin  found  it  very  common  at  Du- 
enas.  It  was  taken  at  Totontepec,  among  the  mountains  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico, 
by  ^Ir.  IJoucard. 

Mr.  liidgway  found  it  very  common  during  the  summer  and  autuum 
months  among  the  willows  of  the  fertile  river  valleys,  and  among  the  rank 
shrubbery  bordering  upon  the  streams  of  the  canons  of  the  higher  interior 
range  of  mountains.  It  was  found  in  similar  situations  with  the  Dendroica 
wstiva,  but  it  was  much  more  numerous.  iJuving  September  it  was  most 
abundant  among  the  thickets  and  copses  of  the  East  Humlioldt  Mountains, 
and  in  Ruby  Valley,  at  all  altitudes,  frequenting  the  bushes  along  the  streams, 
from  their  sources  in  the  snow  to  the  valleys. 

Wilson  first  met  with  and  described  this  species  from  specimens  obtained 
in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  He  regarded  it  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  swamps 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  characterized  its  song  as  "  a  sharp,  squeaking 
note,  in  no  wise  musical."  It  is  said  by  him  to  leave  the  Southern  States  in 
October. 

Audubon  states  that  it  is  never  found  in  the  Southern  States  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  but  passes  rapidly  through  them  on  its  way  to  the  northern  dis- 
tricts, where  it  breeds,  reaching  Labrador  early  in  June  and  returning  by  the 
middle  of  August.  He  describes  it  as  iiaving  all  tiie  habits  of  a  true  Fly- 
catcher, feeding  on  small  insects,  which  it  catches  on  the  wing,  snapping  its 
bill  with  a  sharp  clicking  sound.  It  frequents  the  borders  of  lakes  and 
streams  fringed  with  low  bushes. 

Mr.  Nuttall  ol)served  this  species  in  Oregon,  where  it  arrived  early  in  JMay. 
He  calls  it  a  "  little  cheerful  songster,  the  very  counterpart  of  our  brilliant 
and  cheerful  Yellow-Bird."  Their  song  he  describes  as  like  'ish-'tsh-'tsh-tshca. 
Their  call  is  brief,  and  not  so  loud.  It  appeared  familiar  and  unsuspicious, 
kept  in  bushes  busily  collecting  its  insect  fare,  and  only  varied  its  employ- 
ment by  an  occasional  and  earnest  warl^le.  By  the  12th  of  May  some  were 
already  feeding  their  full-fledged  young.  Yet  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month 
he  foimd  a  nest  containing  four  eggs  witli  incubation  only  just  commenced. 
This  nest  was  in  a  branch  of  a  small  service-bush,  laid  very  adroitly,  as  to 
concealment,  upon  a  mass  of  Usnea.  It  was  built  cliiefly  of  hypnum  mosses, 
with  a  thick  lining  of  dry,  wiry,  slender  grasses.  The  female,  when  ap- 
proached, slipped  off  the  nest,  and  ran  along  the  ground  like  a  mouse.  The 
eggs  were  very  similar  to  those  of  Doulroica  ccstiva,  with  spots  of  a  pale 
olive-brown,  confluent  at  the  greater  end. 

A  nest  found  by  Audubon  in  Lal)i'ador  was  placed  on  the  extremity  of  a 
small  horizontal  branch,  among  the  thick  foliage  of  a  dwarf  fir,  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground  and  in  the  very  centre  of  a  thicket.  It  was  made  of  bits  of 
dry  mosses  and  delicate  pine  twigs,  agglutinated  together  and  to  the  branches 
and  leaves  around  it,  from  which  it  was  suspended.  It  was  lined  with  fine 
vegetable  fibres.     The  diameter  of  the  nest  was  three  and  a  half  and  the 
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depth  one  and  a  half  inches.  He  describes  the  eggs,  which  were  four,  as 
white,  spotted  with  reddi.sh  and  brown  dots,  tlie  markings  being  princijially 
around  the  krger  end,  forming  a  circle,  leaving  the  extremity  plain. 

In  this  instance  the  parents  allowed  much  imeasiness  at  the  approach  of 
intruders,  moving  about  among  the  twigs,  snapping  their  bills,  and  uttering 
a  plaintive  note.  In  Newfoundland  these  birds  had  already  begun  to  mi- 
crate  on  the  20th  of  Aujiust.  He  met  witli  them  in  considerable  nundicrs 
in  Northern  Maine  in  October,  18o2.  Mr.  Turnbull  mentions  it  as  a  ratiicr 
abundant  bird  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  appearing  there  early  in  May,  in 
transitu,  and  again  in  October. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Trippe  has  observed  this  species  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  from  the  19tli 
to  the  30th  of  JMay.  It  is  said  to  keep  low  down  in  the  trees,  and  is  fond 
of  haunting  thickets  and  open  brush  fields.  Occasionally  he  has  heard  it 
utter  a  loud  chattering  song,  which  it  repeats  at  short  intervals. 

A  nest  of  this  species  from  Fort  Yukon  (Smith.  Coll.,  13,346),  obtained 
JMay  20,  by  Mr.  McDougal,  contained  four  eggs.  These  varied  from  .60  to 
.63  of  an  incli  in  length,  and  from  .45  to  .4'J  in  breadth.  They  were  obovate 
in  sliape,  their  ground-color  was  a  pure  white ;  this  was  finely  sprinkled 
round  the  larger  end  with  brownish-red  and  lilac.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  position  of  the  nest,  but  it  is  pr(i)jal)le  this  bird  builds  on  the  ground. 


Myiodioctes  pvisillus,  var.  pileolatus,  Eidgway.  b'/</. 

Miiliif.iUa  piholnta,  Pall.\s,  Zobg.  Rosso  Asiat.  1,  1831,  497  (Russian  AniKrica).  Mijiodioc- 
ks pusillus,  Vdv.  pilcolcifa,  Ridgw.w,  Ri'ijort  IT.  S.  Geol.  ExpL  lOtli  I'ar.  Mijiodioctcs 
piisillus,  AucT.  (all  citations  froiu  Pacilic  coast  of  North  and  Middle  America).  —  Lor.D, 
I'r.  R.  Art.  Inst.  Woolw.  IV,  1864,  115  (Hi:  Col.).  —  D.iLL  &  B.\nnistek  (Alaska).  — 
Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  101. 

Sp.  Cii.\r.  Similar  to  var.  pusillus,  Iml  mucli  riclier  yellow,  scarcely  tinged  with  olive 
laterally,  and  deepened  into  an  almost  orange  shade  on  the  front  and  chin.  Above  much 
brighter  and  more  yellowish  olive-green.  The  black  pileum  with  a  brighter  steel-blue 
gloss.  Bill  much  narrower,  and  deep,  light  brown  above,  instead  of  nearly  black.  Meas- 
ures (4,222  (J,  San  Francisco,  Cal.),  wing,  2.15;  tail,  2.00. 

Hab.  Pacific  coast  region  of  North  America,  from  Kodiak  (Alaska) ;  south  through 
Western  Mexico  (and  Lower  California)  to  Costa  Rica. 

This  is  an  appreciably  different  race  from  that  inhabiting  the  eastern 
division  of  the  continent ;  the  differences,  tested  by  a  large  series  of  speci- 
mens, being  very  constant. 

A  Costa-Rican  specimen  before  me  is  almost  exactly  like  specimens  from 
California. 

Habits.  The  remarlcs  in  the  preceding  article  relative  to  specimens  from 
the  Pacific  coast  belong  to  this  variety. 
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Myiodioctes  canadensis,   xVud. 

CANADA  FLYCATCHEK. 

Musdmpa  canadensis,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1706,  327.  (Mitscicnpa  caiuukiisis  cincrea,  Buis- 
soN,  II,  406,  tab.  39,  iig.  i.)  —  Gmklin.  —  Wilson,  III,  pi.  xxvi,  lig.  2. — AuD.  Orn. 
Biog.  II,  j)l.  ciii.  Setophaga  can.  Sw.iiNs.  ;  Rich.  ;  Gray.  Myiodioctes  can.  Auu. 
Birds  Am.  1 1,  pi.  ciii.  —  Br.EWEii,  Fr.  Bost.  Soc.  VI,  5  (nest  and  eggs).  —  Sclater, 
P.  Z.  S.  1854,  111  (Ecuador;  winter);  1855,  143  (Bogota);  1858,  451  (Ecuador).— 
Ib.  Catal.  1861,  34,  no.  204.  —  Scl.viek  &  Salvi.n,  Ibis,  1859,  11  (Guatemala).— 
Lawrence,  Ann  N.  Y.  Lye.  VI,  1SB2.  —  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  294  ;  Rev.  239. 
—  Samuels,  247.  Eulldijpis  can.  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  1850,  1851,  18  ;  Jour.  Oni.  1860, 
326  (Costa  Rica).  Sylvia  pardalina,  BoN.  ;  NuTT.  Sylvicola  pardaliim,  BoN.  Myio- 
dioctes pardalina,  Bon.  I  Musciixipa  bonaparlei,  AUD.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  1831,  27,  pi.  v. 
Setopliaga  bon.  RluH.  IVilsonia  bon.  BoN.  Hylvania  boii.  NuTT.  1  Myiodioctes  ban. 
AuD.  Syn.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  II,  1841,  17,  pi.  xvii.  —  Baiiu>,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  295. 
SetopJiaga  nigricincta,  Lafr.  Rev.  Zobl.  1843,  292  ;  1844,  79. 

Sp.  Char.  Uppor  part  bluish-ash  ;  a  ring  around  the  eye,  with  a  line  running  to  the 
nostrils,  and  the  wliole  under  part  (except  the  tail-coverts,  which  are  white),  bright  yellow. 
Centres  of  the  feathers  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  crown,  the  cheeks,  contiiuious  with  a 
line  on  the  side  of  the  neck  to  the  breast,  and  a  scries  of  spots  across  tlie  forepart  of  the 
breast,  black.  Tail-feathers  unspotted.  Female  similar,  with  the  black  of  the  head  and 
breast  less  distinct.     In  the  young  obsolete.     Length,  5.34  ;  wing,  2.G7 ;  tail,  2.50. 

Hab.  Whole  E.-istern  Province  of  United  States,  west  to  the  Missouri ;  north  to  Lake 
Winnipeg;  Eastern  Mexico  to  Guatemala,  and  south  to  Bogota  and  Ecuador  (Scl.wer). 
Not  noted  from  West  Indies. 

Habits.  This  is  a  migratory  species,  abundant  during  its  passage,  in 
most  of  the  Atlantic  States.  It  breeds,  tliough  not  abundantly,  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  regions  north  of  latitude  42°.  How  far 
northward  it  is  found  is  not  well  ascertained,  probably  as  far,  however,  as  the 
wooded  country  extends.  It  was  met  with  on  Winnepeg  Eiver,  by  Mr.  Ken- 
uicott,  the  second  of  June.  It  winters  in  Central  and  in  Northern  Soutli 
America,  having  been  procured  at  Bogota,  in  (Guatemala,  and  in  Costa  Itica, 
in  large  numlters. 

Mr.  Audubon  .states  that  he  found  tliis  bird  breeding  in  Ibc  iiiintnlainous 
regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  in  Maine,  New  lU'uiiswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Labrador.  Although  he  describes  with  some  mi- 
nuteness its  nests,  yet  his  description  of  their  position  and  structure  is  so 
entirely  different  in  all  res])ects  from  those  that  have  been  found  in  Massa- 
chusetts, that  I  am  constrained  to  believe  he  has  been  mistaken  in  his  iden- 
tifications, and  that  those  he  supposed  to  belong  to  this  s])ecies  were  really 
the  nests  of  a  different  bird. 

"  In  Vermont,"  Mr.  Charles  S.  Paine,  of  Randolph,  informs  me,  "  the  Can- 
ada Flycatcher  is  a  summer  visitant,  and  is  first  seen  about  the  18th  of  May. 
They  do  not  spread  themselves  over  the  woods,  like  most  of  our  small  fly- 
catching  birds,  but  keep  near  the  borders,  where  there  is  a  low  growtli  of 
bushes,  and  where  they  may  be  heard  tln-ougliout  the  day  singing  their  regu- 
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lar  cliaut.  A  few  pairs  may  occasionally  be  fouiul  in  the  same  iieiglilxirhond. 
At  other  times  only  a  single  pair  can  be  tbiuid  in  (piite  a  wide  extent  of  ter- 
ritory of  similar  character.  They  build  their  nests,  as  well  as  I  can  judge, 
about  the  first  of  June,  as  the  young  are  hatched  out  and  on  the  wing  about 
the  last  of  that  mouth,  or  the  first  of  July.  I  have  never  found  a  nest,  but 
I  think  they  are  built  on  the  ground.  They  are  silent  after  the  first  of  July, 
and  are  rarely  to  be  seen  after  that  period."  The  song  of  this  bird  is  a  very 
pleasing  one,  though  heard  but  seldom,  and  only  in  a  few  localities  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Near  Washington  Dr.  Coues  found  the  Canada  Flycatcher  only  a  spring 
and  autumnal  visitant,  at  which  seasons  they  were  abundant.  They  fre- 
quented high  open  wood.s,  and  kept  mostly  in  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  also  in  the  more  open  undergrowth  of  marshy  places.  They  arrive  the 
last  week  in  April  and  remain  aljout  two  weeks,  ariiving  in  fall  the  first 
week  in  September,  and  remaining  until  the  last  of  that  mouth. 

The  first  well-identified  nest  of  this  bird  that  came  to  my  knowledge  was 
obtained  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  George  0.  Welch,  in  June,  185G.  It  was 
built  in  a  tussock  of  grass,  in  swampy  woods,  concealed  by  the  surrounding 
rank  vegetation,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  placed.  It  was  constructed 
entirely  of  pine-needles  and  a  few  fragments  of  decayed  leaves,  grapevine 
bark,  fine  stems,  and  rootlets.  These  were  so  loosely  interwoven  that  the 
nest  could  not  be  removed  without  great  care  to  keep  its  several  portions 
together.  Its  diameter  was  three  and  a  half  inches,  and  it  was  very  nearly 
fiat.  Its  greatest  depth,  at  the  centre  of  its  depression,  was  hardly  half  an 
inch.     It  contained  four  young,  and  an  unhatched  egg. 

Another  nest  found  in  June,  18G4,  by  the  same  observing  naturalist,  was  also 
obtained  in  the  neighborhood.  This  was  built  in  a  tussock  of  meadow-grass, 
in  the  midst  of  a  small  boggy  piece  of  swamp,  in  which  were  a  few  scattered 
trees  and  bushes.  The  ground  was  so  marshy  that  it  could  be  crossed  only 
with  difficulty,  and  by  stepi)ing  from  one  tussock  of  reedy  herbage  to  another. 
In  the  centre  of  one  of  these  bunches  the  nest  was  concealed.  It  measures 
six  inches  in  its  larger  diameter,  and  has  a  height  of  two  and  a  quarter 
inches.  The  cavity  of  this  nest  is  two  and  three  quarters  inches  wide, 
and  one  and  three  quarters  deep.  It  is  very  strongly  constructed  of  pine- 
needles,  interwoven  with  fine  strijis  of  bark,  dry  deciduous  leaves,  stems  of  diy 
grasses,  sedges,  etc.  The  whole  is  firmly  and  conqiactly  interwoven  witli  and 
strengthened  around  the  rim  of  the  cavity  bv  strong,  wiry,  and  fibrous  roots. 
The  nest  is  very  carefully  and  elaborately  lined  with  tlie  black  fibrous  roots 
of  some  plant.  The  eggs,  which  were  five  in  number,  measure  .72  of  an  inch 
in  length  by  ..56  in  breadth.  Their  ground-color  is  a  clear  and  brilliant 
white,  and  this  is  beautifully  marked  with  dots  and  small  blotches  of  blended 
brown,  purple,  and  violet,  varying  in  shades  and  tints,  and  grouped  in  a 
wreath  around  the  larger  end. 
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Gems   SETOPHAGA,   Swains. 

Setopltaga,  Swainsox,  Zotil.  Jour.  Ill,  Dec.  1827,  StJO.     (Tjije,  Muscicapa  ruticilla,  L.)  — 
lUiiui,  Biid.sN.  Am.  IS.'iS,  297.    Hijlvania,  Nuttall,  Man.  Om.  1,  1832.     (Same  type.) 


Gen.  Cuak.     Bil 


much  depressed,  the  lateral  outlines  straight  towards  tip.  Bristles 
reach  half-way  from  nostril  to  tip.  Culmen  almost 
~"  straight  to  near  the  tip;  commissure  very  slightly 
curved.  Nostrils  oval,  with  membrane  above  them. 
Wings  rather  longer  than  tail,  pointed  ;  second,  third, 
and  fourth  quills  nearly  equal ;  first  intermediate 
between  fourth  and  fifth.  Tail  rather  long,  rather 
rounded ;  the  feathers  broad,  and  widening  at  ends, 
the  outer  web  narrow.  Tarsi  with  scutellar  divis- 
ions indistinct  externally.  Legs  slender ;  toes  short, 
inner  cleft  nearly  to  base  of  first  joint,  outer  with 
first  joint  adherent;  middle  toe  without  claw,  not 
quite  half  the  tarsus. 

Sdopfiaga  ruticilla^  Sw. 

The  genus  Setoplwfja  i.s  very  largely  represented  in  America,  althongh  of 
the  many  species  scarcely  any  agree  exactly  in  form  with  the  ty|ie.  In  the 
following  diagnosis  I  give  several  species,  referred  to,  perhaps  erroneously,  as 
occurring  in  Texas. 

Belly  white.     End  of  lateral  tail-feathers  black.     Sexes  dissimilar. 

Ground-color  black,  without  vertex  spot.    Sides  of  brca.st  and  bases  of  quills 
and  tail-feathers  reddish-orange  in  male,  yellowish  in  female   .         .         .         rulU-'dhi. 
Belly  vermilion  or  carmine  red.    Lateral  tail-feather.«,  including  their  tips,  white. 
Sexes  similar. 

Entirely  lustrous  black,  including  head  and   neck.     No  vertex  spot.     A 
white  patch  on  the  wings     ..........        pkta} 

Plumbeous-ash,  including  head  and  neck.     A  chestnut-brown  via-tex  spot. 
No  white  on  wings minialar 


Setophaga  ruticilla,  Swains. 

AMERICAN  REDSTART. 


i 


Motacilla  ndwilla,  Linn.  S3'.st.  Nat.  10th  ed.  H.'iS,  186  (Catesby,  Car.  tab.  67).  Musckajm 
ruticilla,  Linn.  ;  Gmelin  ;  Vieillot  ;  Wii,s.  ;  BoN.  ;  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  pi.  xl. 
Setopliaga  rut.  Swains.  Zool.  Jour.  Ill,  1827,  358.  —  Bon.  ;  Ai'D.  Birds  Am.  — 
ScLATEi;,  P.  Z.  S.  (Ecuador,  Bogota,  Cordova,  Oaxaca,  City  of  Mexico).  —  Sclater  & 
Salvin,  Ibis,  18.59,  12  (Gu.atcmala),  —  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  297  ;  Rev.  256.  — 
Max.  ;  Salli5,  P.  Z.  S.  1857  (St.  Domingo).  —  Newton,  Ibi.s,  1859,  143  (St.  Croix; 
winter).  —  Cab.  Jour.  1856,  472  (Cuba);  1860,  325  (Co.sta  Rica).  —  Gundlacii,  ib. 
1861,  326  (Cuba).  —  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  VII,  1859  (Bahamas).  —  Lawrence,  Ann. 
N.  Y.  Lye.  1861,  322  (Panama  E.  R.). —Samuels,  249.  Sijlvania  rid.  Nuttall, 
Man.  I,  1832,  291  (type  of  genus).     Motacilla  JlavicoMda,  Gmelin,  I,  1788,  997  (?). 

1  Setophaga  picta  (Swainson),  Baird,  Rev.  1865,  256.  Muscicapa  leucomtis,  Giraud,  Texas 
Birds.     Hah.    Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

^  Setophaga  miniata  (Swainson),  Baiud,  Kev.  1865,  256.  Muscicapa  ilcrlmmi,  Gir-Vud, 
Texas  Birds.     Hab.    Mexico. 
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Sp.  Char.  Male.  Prevailing  oolor  black.  A  central  line  on  the  breast,  the  abdomen, 
and  under  tail-coverts  white  ;  some  feathers  in  the  latter  strongly  tinged  with  dark  brown. 
Bases  of  all  the  quills  except  the  inner  and  outer,  and  basal  half  of  all  the  tail-feathers  ex- 
cept the  middle  one,  a  patch  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  and  the  axillary  region,  orange-red, 
of  a  vermilion  shade  on  the  breast.  Female  with  the  black  replaced  by  olive-green  above, 
by  brownish-white  beneath,  the  red  replaced  by  yellow  ;  the  head  tinged  with  ash ;  a 
grayish-white  lore  and  ring  round  the  eye.      Length,  5.25 ;  wing,  2.50 ;  tail,  2.45. 

Hab.  Eastern  and  in  part  Middle  Provinces  of  North  America  to  Fort  Simpson,  west  to 
Great  Salt  Lake;  Fort  Laramie ;  Denver  City  ;  most  of  the  West  Indies ;  Mexico  to  Ecuador. 

Tlie  young  niak'  in  early  autiuiin  greatly  resembles  in  plumage  the  adult 
female,  but  has  the  upper  tail-co\'erts  and  tail  dee[)  black,  sharply  contrasted 
with  the  olive  of  the  rumii,  instead  of  having  the  upper  tail-coverts  olive,  the 
tail  simply  dusky;  in  adilition  the  back  is  more  greenish-olive,  and  the 
abdomen  and  crissum  pure  white.  The  male  does  not  obtain  the  [)erfect 
adult  plumage  until  about  the  third  year. 

Habits.  The  so-called  liedstart  has  an  extended  distribution  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and 
from  Florida  to  high  northern  latitudes, 
having  been  found  breeding  at  Fort 
Simpson  by  j\Ir.  Eoss,  and  at  Fort 
Eesoltition  by  Mr.  Keiinicott  and  ]\Ir. 
Lockhart.  It  is  generally  abundant  in 
suitable  localities,  and  proliably  breeds 
wherever  found  north  of  the  Potomac. 
It  winters  in  large  numbers  in  (!uate- 
mala  and  in  other  parts  of  Central 
America,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  common  in  St.  Croix  in  the  spring, 
and  is  especially  seen  about  houses,  according 
there  until  the  end  of  April. 

Eichardson  found  this  species  abundant  on  the  Saskatchewan,  as  fiir  to  the 
north  as  the  fifty-eighth  ])arallel.  It  appeared  there  the  last  of  May,  and 
left  early  in  Septemljer.  He  found  it  frequenting  moist,  shady  lands,  flit- 
ting about  among  the  moss-grown  and  twisted  stems  of  the  tall  willows  that 
.skirt  the  marshes.  It  was  easily  recognized  by  the  red  lining  of  its  wings 
as  it  flitted  through  the  gloomy  shades  in  inirsuit  of  mo.squitoes  and  other 
winged  insects. 

Antong  the  memoranda  of  the  late  Mr.  Ivennicott,  we  find  two  to  the  effect 
that  on  the  26th  of  J\Iay  he  found  both  males  and  females  of  this  species 
common  near  IJainy  Lake,  and  that  on  the  6th  of  June  he  also  observed 
these  birds  near  Lake  AVinnei^eg.  June  14,  at  Fort  Eesolittion,  he  obtained 
a  female  Eedstart  with  nest  and  four  eggs.  The  nest  was  built  in  the  fork 
of  a  willow,  in  a  thick  but  low  wood  of  alder  and  willow.  It  was  entirely 
unprotected  by  leaves  or  branches.     The  female  was  taken  on  the  nest. 

The  Newtons  found  this  a  very  common  species  in  St.  Croix,  in  the  spring 


S  toil  a^n  ritticilla 

to   Newton.       It  remains 
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of  the  year,  and  it  was  especially  seen  about  houses.  For  about  a  week,  at 
the  end  of  April,  1857,  they  were  extremely  numerous.  On  their  return  from 
their  summer  quarters,  they  were  first  observed  September  6.  Mr.  Taylor 
also  mentions  them  as  common  in  Trinidad,  ilr.  Ridgway  found  it  a  com- 
mon species  among  the  willow  thicl<ets  of  the  ri\'er  valleys,  west  as  far  as 
the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

This  species,  in  its  spring  and  autumnal  migrations,  is  abundant  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas,  as  Avell  as  in  the  Gulf  States.  AVilson  speaks  of  meeting 
with  it  in  the  then  "  iVIississippi  Territory."  Audubon  gives  it  as  abundant 
in  Louisiana,  and  Nuttall  as  found  throughout  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  into 
Mexico.  Mr.  Dresser  also  mentions  it  as  very  common  near  San  Antonio  in 
the  .spring  and  autumn,  arri\ing  on  the  Medina  tlie  27th  of  April. 

Dr.  Coues  says  that  the  lledstart  near  Washington  is  chiefly  a  spring  and 
autunmal  \isitant,  and  but  very  few  remain  to  breed.  In  tlie  spring  it  is 
very  abundant  from  ^V))ril  2-5  to  IVIay  20,  and  in  the  fall  from  tlie  1st  to  the 
20th  of  September,  in  all  woody  and  swampy  situations,  lie  iuund  it  in 
tlic  habit  of  running  along  slender  twigs,  sideways,  and  having  a  note  very 
similar  to  that  of  D.  cvstiva. 

Although  placed  among  the  Oscwies,  where,,  as  an  excellent  singer,  it  clearly 
has  a  good  riglit  to  be  classed,  it  is  yet  also  a  true  Flycatcher  in  liabits  and 
manners.  It  is  a  lively,  active  bird,  ever  on  the  wing,  and  continually  in 
pursuit  of  insects.  In  this  pursuit  it  never  awaits  the  approach  of  its  prey, 
but,  espying  them  at  a  distance,  darts  with  great  velocity  in  pursuit,  and  the 
continued  clicks  of  its  bill  attest  the  rapidity  and  frequency  with  whicli  it 
will  overtake  and  catch  insect  after  insect.  Even  wlien  lamenting  the  loss 
of  a  part  of  its  brood,  and  flying  around  with  cries  of  distress,  tlie  sight  of 
passing  insects  is  a  temptation  not  to  be  resisted,  and  tlie  parent  bird  will 
stop  lier  lamentations  to  catch  small  flies. 

Its  notes  are  a  varied  twitter,  rather  tlian  a  song,  a  repetition  of  two  simple 
notes,  uttered  every  few  seconds  as  it  seeks  its  prey,  flying  among  the  thick 
foliage  usually  in  dense  groves.  Its  common  habit  is  to  glide  along  a  branch, 
between  its  smaller  twigs,  at  times  darting  fortli  into  more  open  spaces  in 
quest  of  insects  it  has  espied. 

TJieir  nests  are  usually,  though  not  always,  built  in  a  low  branch,  eight  or 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  grove.  I  liave  known  it 
to  build  in  an  open  field  and  in  close  proximity  to  a  dwelling.  It  keeps  to 
gi'oves  and  thickets,  and  frequents  moist  places  rather  than  dry,  evidently 
because  of  the  greater  abundance  of  insects,  and  not  because  of  timid  or 
retiring  habits.  It  is  indeed  far  from  being  timid,  and  will  permit  a  near 
approach  without  any  exhibitions  of  uneasiness.  When  its  nest  is  visited, 
the  male  bird  manifests  great  disturbance,  and  flies  back  and  forth  around  the 
head  of  the  intruder  with  cries  of  distress.  The  female  is  far  less  demon- 
strative, and  even  when  her  nest  is  despoiled  before  her  eyes  is  quite  moder- 
ate in  the  expression  of  her  grief. 
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Its  flight  is  graceful,  easy,  and  rapid,  varied  by  circumstances  as  it  glides 
in  its  intricate  course  among  small  interlacing  branches,  or  darts  rapidly  forth 
into  more  open  space.  As  it  moves,  it  is  continually  opening  out,  closing,  or 
flirting  from  side  to  side  its  conspicuous  tail,  the  white  spots  in  its  expanded 
feathers  constantly  appearing  and  disappearing. 

In  the  construction  of  the  nest  tliere  is  a  general  uniformity  of  character, 
altlK)ugh  the  materials  differ  and  the  localities  are  far  apart.  They  are  never 
]ien(h'nt,  but  are  placed  among  three  or  more  small  upright  branches,  around 
which  it  is  firmly  woven  with  vegetable  flax-like  fibres.  A  nest  obtaineil  in 
Lvnn,  Viy  Mr.  George  0.  Welch  (S.  I.  3,778),  in  June,  measures  two  inches 
in  height  liy  three  in  diameter.  It  is  a  small,  compact,  and  homogeneous 
nest,  composed  almost  entirely  of  shreds  of  savin-bark  intermixed  with  soft 
vegetable  wool.  ^Yithin  are  loosely  intertwined  minute  vegetable  fibres  and 
strips  of  bark,  and  a  lining  of  horsehair,  fine  pine  leaves,  and  dry  grasses. 
The  nest  contained  four  eggs.  Another  nest  found  in  Grand  Menan,  June 
24,  1851,  was  very  similar  in  size,  structure,  and  materials.  It  was  in  the 
centre  of  a  thick,  swampy  thicket,  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  contained 
five  eggs. 

Another  nest  of  this  bird,  ol)taiued  in  Lynn  by  ^Mr.  Welch,  is  only  a 
reconstruction  of  a  nest  begun  by  a  ]>air  of  Dendroica.  a'stiv((,  and  either 
abandoned  by  them,  or  from  which  they  had  been  driven.  Above  tlie  origi- 
nal nest  of  the  Warbler  tlie  Kedstarts  had  constructed  their  own.  The  base 
is  composed  of  the  downy  covering  of  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  ferns, 
mixed  with  a  few  herbaceous  stems  and  leaves.  Within  this  was  built  an 
entirely  distinct  nest,  composed  of  long  and  slender  strips  of  bark,  pine- 
needles,  and  stems  of  gi-asses.  These  are  firmly  and  elaborately  interwoven 
together. 

A  nest  found  in  Hingham,  built  in  a  tree  in  an  open  space  near  a  dwell- 
ing, was  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  of  the  usual  size  and  shape.  In 
this  the  more  usual  strips  of  bark  were  replaced  by  hempen  fibres  of  vege- 
tables, thistle-dciwn,  bits  of  newspaper,  and  other  fragments.  Witliin  is  a 
strong  lining  of  liair  and  fine  stems  of  gra.sses.  In  this  nest  there  were  two 
young,  about  half  fledged,  and  two  eggs  nearly  fresh.  Tlie  latter  were  taken, 
the  female  parent  being  present  and  making  only  a  very  slight  protest, 
stopping,  from  time  to  time,  to  catch  insects. 

The  eggs  of  the  Eedstart  vary  considerably  in  tlieir  size  and  in  tlieir  gen- 
eral appearance,  but  resemble  somewhat  those  of  the  common  Summer 
Yellow-Bird.  They  vary  in  length  from  .55  to  .68  of  an  inch,  and  in  their 
breadth  from  .45  to  .53.  Their  ground-color  is  a  grayish-white,  blotched 
and  dotted  with  purple,  lilac,  and  brown. 
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Family   HIRUNDINID^.  —  The  Swallows. 

Char.  Bill  short,  triangular,  very  broad  at  base  (nearly  as  wide  as  long)  and  much  de- 
pressed, narrowing  rapidly  to  a  compressed,  notched  tip ;  mouth  opening  nearly  to  the 
eyes.  Primaries  nine,  graduating  rapidly  less  from  the  exterior  one  ;  tail-feathers  twelve. 
Feet  weak ;  tarsi  scutellate,  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  Number  of  joints  in  toes 
normal ;  basal  joint  of  middle  toe  partially  or  entirely  adherent  to  lateral  toes.  Wings 
long,  falcate.  Tail  forked.  Eyes  small.  Plumage  compact,  usually  lustrous.  All  the 
American  species  with  a  white  patch  on  the  sides  under  the  wing,  and  with  the  iviils 
hazel  or  brown. 

The  Hinindinidce  form  a  very  well  marked  group  of  birds  easily  distin- 
guislied  from  all  others.  They  exhibit  a  close  resemblance,  in  external  aji- 
peanince  and  habits,  to  the  Cypselidcp. ;  from  wliich,  ai)art  from  the  internal 
.structnre,  they  are  reailily  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  nine,  instead  of 
ten  primaries  ;  twelve,  instead  of  ten  tail-feathers  ;  scutellate  tarsi,  toes  with 
normal  number  of  joints  (1,  2,  3,  and  4,  respectively,  exclusive  of  ungual 
phalanges),  instead  of  a  different  proportion  ;  differently  shajjed  nostrils,  etc. 
In  both  families  the  wings  are  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  ;  the 
outer  primary  nearly  twice  or  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  inner,  and 
enabling  its  possessor  to  sustain  flight  almost  indefinitely.  The  relations  of 
the  family  among  the  Oscincs  apjiear  closest  to  the  Old  World  Muscicajjidw. 

In  comparing  the  wings  of  the  Hirundinidm  with  those  of  the  Cypsdidce, 
we  readily  notice  one  of  the  essential  characters  of  the  Oscincs,  namely,  that 
the  gi'eater  wing-coverts  hide  only  half  or  less  than  half  of  the  secondary 
quills,  instead  of  reaching  much  beyond  their  middle,  or  nearly  to  the  end. 
(See  Sundevall,  Ornith.  S3\st.) 

The  precise  character  of  scutellation  of  tarsus  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
make  out,  owing  to  a  tendency  to  fusion  of  the  plates,  although  not  essen- 
tially ditierent  I'rom  most  Oscines.  There  is  a  series  of  scutellaj  along  the 
anterior  face  of  the  tarsus,  and  a  longitudinal  plate  on  each  side,  meeting,  but 
not  coalescing,  behind.  The  anterior  scutellai  sometimes  appear  to  fuse  into 
the  outer  lateral  plate  ;  or  sometimes  the  latter  is  more  or  less  subdivided  ; 
the  inner  plate  is  generally  more  distinct  from  the  anterior  scutelhe,  and 
usually  entire,  excejit  jjerhaps  at  the  lower  extremity. 

Genera  of  North  American  Hiriindinidse. 

A.  No.strils  broadly  oval,  or  circular ;  opening  upwards  and  forward,  and  exposed  ; 
without  overhanging  membrane. 

a.  Edge  of  wing  smooth.  Tarsus  short,  stout;  equal  to  middle  toe  without 
claw;  feathered  on  the  inner  side  above.  Nostrils  almost  or  entirely  without 
membrane. 

Bill  stout;  culmen  and  commissure  much  curved.  Frontal  feathers 
without  bristles.  Tail  deeply  forked.  Color  lustrous-black  ;  belly  and 
crissum  sometimes  white         .........    Prof/ne. 
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Bill  rather  weaker ;  commissure  and  eulmen  nearly  straight  to  near  tip. 
Frontal  feathers  bristly.  Tail  nearly  even.  Throat,  rump,  and  crissum, 
and  usually  forehead,  rufous  ;  belly  white  ....         Pelroclteliiloii. 

h.  Edge  of  wing  smooth.  Tarsus  longer  than  in  last ;  equal  to  middle  toe 
and  hah'  the  claw.  Nostrils  bordered  along  posterior  half  by  membrane, 
but  not  overhung  internally.  Bill  very  small.  Tail  forked.  Crissum  dusky 
except  in  Xeochelidon  facala.  Various  genera  and  subgenera,  none  North 
American,  as  Aiticora,  NotiocheUdon,  Neochelidon,  and  Pygorhelidon. 
c.  Edge  of  wing  armed  with  stiff  recurved  hooks.  Tarsus  as  in  preceding 
(tarsus  and  toes  much  as  in  Pygochelidon).     Bill  larger  and  more  depressed. 

Tail  emarginate  only.     Crissum  white Ulelgidoplertjx. 

B.  Nostrils  lateral ;  bordered  behind  and  inside,  or  overhung  by  membrane,  the 
outer  edge  of  which  is  straight,  and  directed  either  parallel  witli  axis  of  bill  or 
diverging  from  it. 

a.  Tarsus  short;  about  equal  to  middle  toe  without  claw.  Tibial  joint  feath- 
ered ;  feathers  extending  along  inside  of  upper  end  of  tarsus. 

Tarsus  bare  at  lower  end.  Lateral  claws  reaching  only  to  base  of 
middle. 

Tail  very  deeply  forked,  much  longer  than  closed  wings ;  lateral 
feathers  hnear  and  very  narrow  at  end,  twice  the  length  of  central. 
Upper  parts  and  pectoral  collar  steel-blue  ;  front  and  throat,  some- 
times under  parts,  rufous.     Tail-feathers  with  large  spots  .         Ilirumh. 

Tail  with  shallow  fork,  not  exceeding  half  an  inch,  shorter  than 
closed  wings.  Feathers  broad.  Color  blue  or  green  above,  with 
or  without  white  rump  ;  white  beneath.      Tail-feathers  without 

spots Tachi/cincta. 

Tarsus  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  at  lower  end.    Lateral  claws  lengthened, 
reaching  beyond  base  of  middle  claw. 

Tail  slightly  forked.     Color   dull-brown  above  ;   beneath  white, 
with  brown  pectoral  collar  .......      Cotijle. 

h.  Tarsus  long ;  equal  to  middle  toe  and  half  claw  ;  entirely  bare.  Tail  con- 
siderably forked,  about  equal  to  closed  wing.  Color  green  above ;  white 
beneath CaUichelidon} 


Genus   PROG-NE,    Boie. 

Prognc,  BoiE,  Isis,  1826,  971.      (Type,  Uirumlo  purpurea  vel  subis,  L.)  — Baird,  Bh'ds 
N.  Am.  1858,  314. 

GrEN.  CiiAR.  Body  stout.  Bill  robust,  lengthened  ;  lower  or  commissural  edge  of  max- 
illa sinuated,  decidedly  convex  for  basal  half,  then  as  concave  to  the  tip,  the  lower  man- 
dible falling  within  its  chord.  Nostrils  superior,  broadly  open,  and  nearly  circular,  without 
any  adjacent  memlirane,  the  edges  rounded.  Legs  stout.  Tarsus  equal  to  middle  toe 
without  claw;  the  joint  feathered  ;  lateral  toes  aliout  equal ;  the  basal  joint  of  the  mid- 
dle toe  half  free  internally,  rather  less  so  externally.  Claws  strong,  much  curved.  Nest 
in  hollow  trees.     Eggs  white. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  the  most  powerful  and  robust  of  the  S«-al- 
lows.     Some  are  entirely  glossy-black,  others  whitish  below.     The  following 

1  Uirundo  {CaUichelidon)  crjaneoviridis  {Bryant),  BAn:D,  Rev.  Am.  Buds,  1865,  303.  Baha- 
nuis.     This  species  may  yet  be  detected  on  the  Florida  coast. 
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diagnosis  will  show  the  relationship  of  the  several  forms  usually  recoguizi'd 
as  distinct  species  :  — 

Species  and  Varieties. 

P.  subis.     Above  lustrous  blue-black ;   beneath  lustrous  blue-black  or  brown- 
ish-gray, uniform,  or  with  the  abdomen  and  crissum  white,  or  whitish.    Females 
always  with  the  throat  and  jugulum  gray. 
A.   Adult  males  entirely  steel-blue. 

a.  Females  and  young  males  with  the  abdomen  pure  white. 

Feathers  about  the  anus  smoky-gray  beneath  the  surface. 

Wing  about  6.00;  fork  of  tail,  .80  deep.  9  and  Juv.  Abdominal  and 
crissal  feathers  always  with  dusky  shafts,  and  with  the  concealed  por- 
tion grayish.  Forehead  and  nape  hoary  grayish.  ILib.  Continental 
North  America,  south  into  Northern  Mexico       ....        \m:  subis. 

Wing,  5.25;  fork  of  tail  considerably  less.  9  ^"''  J"^'-  unknown. 
Hab.   Galapagos  ........         vav.  concolor} 

Wing,  5.80 ;  fork  of  tail,  1. 10  deep.  9  '"'J  J"'^-  unknown.  Hub. 
Chili     ...........         var./urcata.- 

Fealhers  about  the  anus  snowy-white  beneath  the  surface. 

Wing,  5.50 ;  fork  of  tail,  .90  deep.  9  ''"d  juv.  Abdominal  and  cris- 
sal feathers  entirely  snowy-white,  —  never  with  dusky  shafts  (except 
g  juv.  in  transition).  Forehead  dusky  grayish-brown  ;  nape  steel- 
blue.     Hab.   Cuba  and  Florida  Keys        ....     var.  cryptoleuca. 

b.  Females  and  young  with  the  abdomen  dusky  grayish-brown. 

Wing,  5.50;  fork  of  tail,  .80.  9-  Lower  parts  dusky  grayish-brown, 
the  feathers  bordered  with  lighter  grayish,  producing  a  squamate  ap- 
pearance. Juv.  similar,  but  feathers  of  the  upper  part-s  bordered  with 
whitish.     Hab.    Paraguay  (V^ermejo  River)  .  .         var.  el  eg  an  s ." 

B«   Adult  males  with  the  abdomen  and  crissuni  pure  white. 

a.  Lower  tail-coverts  with   the  shafts   pure  white.      ^   (adult)  with  the 
throat,  jugulum,  and  sides  steel-blue. 

9  and  jtiv.  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  cryptoleuca.  Hab. 
Porto  Rico  and  .lamaica  (St.  Domingo  also  ?)    .         .         var.  dontinicensis.* 

b.  Lower  tail-covert.s  with  their  shafts  dusky.     <J  (adult)  with  throat,  jugu- 
lum, and  sides  brownish-gray. 

Sides  of  the  jugulum  with  a  blue-black  patch  in  the  ^.  Wing,  5.50; 
fork  of  tail,  .70  deep.     Hab.   Bolivia       ....         viii:  domes t tea. ° 

^  Progne  subis,  var.  concolor.  Rirundo  cmicnlor,  Gotti.d,  P.  Z.  S.  18.37,  22  (.lames  I.,  Gala- 
pagos). Progne  c.  Baikd,  Kev.  Am.  B.  1865,  278.  I'rogm  modesla,  GouLU,  Birds  Beagle,  39, 
pi.  v.     (Same  specimen.) 

^  Progne  subis,  var.  furcata.     Progne  furcata,  Baikd,  Rev.  Am.  B.  1865,  278.     (CliUe.) 

*  Progne  subis,  var.  eUgans.  Progne  clegans,  Baikd,  Rev.  Am.  B.  1865,  275.  (Vermejo 
River.  .'  Progne  purpurea,  Darwin,  B.  Beagle  38  (Montevideo,  November),  Bahia  Blanca, 
Buenos  Ayres,  September.) 

*  Progne  {subis  var?)  domiuicen.ii<i.  ffirmulo  dominiccnsis,  Gm.  S.  N.  T,  1788,  1025.  Prague 
d.  March,  P.  A.  N.  S.  1863,  295  ;  Baikd,  Rev.  Am.  B.  1865,  279. 

*  Progne  (subis  vox  X)  domesiica.  Progne  domestica  (Vieill.)  Baikd,  Kev.  Am.  B.  1865,  282. 
(Paraguay  and  Boli\-ia.)     {Hirundo  domestica,  ViEii.i..  Nouv.  Diet,  xiv,  1817,  521.) 
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Sides  of  the  jiigulum  without  a  bhio-hlack  patch  in  the  ^.  Wing,  5.20  ; 
fork  of  tail,  .55  deep.  Hab.  Middle  America,  from  Southern  Mexico  to 
Nevv  Granada var.  1  e>icui/aste  >■ .' 


Progne  subis,  ]'..uKn. 

PURPLE   MARTIN. 

Hirvndo  subis,  LiXN.  S.  N.  10th  ed.  1758,  192  (Uirundo  ccernlea  canadensis,  Edwards, 
Av.  tub.  120,  Hudson's  Bay).  Progne  subis,  Baiiid,  Rev.  Am.  Birds,  1864,  274.  H. 
purpurea,  Linn.  S.  N.  12tli  ed.  1766,  344  (H.  purpurea,  Catesby,  Car.  tab.  51). — 
AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  pi.  xxiii.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  \,  pi.  xlv. — Yaruell,  Br.  Birds,  II, 
232,  274  (England  and  Ireland,  Sept.  1842). —Jones,  Nat.  Bermuda,  34  (Sept.  22, 
1849).  Profjne  jmrjmrea,  BoiE,  Isis,  1826,  971.  —  Brewer,  N.  Am.  Ool.  I,  1857,  103, 
pL  iv,  fig.  47  (eggs).  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  314.  —  Cooper  &  Suckley,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  XII,  2,  186  (Fort  Steilacoom).  —  Blakiston,  Ibis,  1863,  65  (Saskatchewan)  — 
Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1S70,  113.  — Sa.muels,  260.  Uirundo  violacca,  Gju.  H.  ecerulea, 
ViEiLi..     H.  versieolor,  ViEiLL.     H.  ludoviciuHU,  Cirv. 

Sp.  Char.     (No.  1,561  ^.)     Entirely  lustrous  steel-blue,  with  a  purplish  gloss;  the  tail- 
feathers  and  the  wings,  except  the  le?ser  and  middle  coverts,  and  edge  inside,  dull  black, 


y 


/  c^ 
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scarcely  glossed.     Tibire  dark  brownish.     A  concealed  patch  of  white  on  the  sides  under 
the  wings.     Concealed  central  portion  of  anal  feathers  light  whitish-gray. 

(No.  1,129  9 .)     Above  somewhat  similar,  but  much  duller.     Beneath  smoky  brown- 
ish-gray, without  lustre,  paler  behind,  and  becoming  sometimes  quite  whiti-sh  on  belly  and 

^  Proline,    (subis   var  .')    Icucixjaster.      Protjni;    Icucotjastcr,    Baird,    Rev.    Am.    B.    1865,   280. 
(Southern  Mexico  to  Carthagena.)     Proync  dominicensis  and  P.  chulybea,  Auch.  (neo  Gmel.). 

From  a  careful  examination  of  specimens  of  the  above  forms,  the  opinion  that  they  are  all  local 
difTerentiations  of  one  primitive  type  at  once  jiresents  itself.  The  differences  from  the  typical 
subis  are  not  gi'eat,  except  in  the  white-bellied  group  (dominicensis  and  its  allies),  while  an 
approach  to  the  white  belly  of  these  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  P.  cryptoleuca  ;  again,  some  speci- 
mens of  dominieensis  have  the  crissum  mixed  with  blackish,  w'hile  others  have  it  wdiolly  snowy- 
white.  While  the  male  of  rryplohuca  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  at  first  sight,  from  that  of 
suhis,  the  female  is  entirely  different,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  doininicciuis  and  leueoiiastcr.  Adult  males  of  the  latter  species  are  much  like  adult 
females  of  dominicensis,  while  Floridan  (resident)  specimens  of  sidiis  approach  very  decidedly  to 
the  rather  unique  cliaracters  of  dei/ans.  It  is  therefore  extremely  probable  that  all  are  merely 
local  modifications  of  one  species. 
42 
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crissum,  but  all  the  feathers  always  with  dusky  shafts,  and  more  or  less  clouded  with  gray 
centrally,  even  though  fading  into  whitish  to  the  edges.  This  is  particularly  appreciable  in 
the  longer  crissal  feathers.  The  edges  of  the  dark  feathers  of  throat  and  jugulum  are 
usually  paler,  imparting  somewhat  of  a  lunulated  appearance,  their  centres  sometimes 
considerably  darker,  causing  an  appearance  of  obsolete  spots.  There  is  a  tendency  to  a 
grayish  collar  on  sides  of  neck,  and  generally  traceable  to  the  nape ;  this,  in  one  specimen 
(5,492)  flora  California,  being  hoary  gray,  the  forehead  sinnlar. 

The  young  male  of  tlie  second  year  is  similar  to  the  female,  with  the  steel-blue  ajipear- 
ing  in  patches. 

Total  length  (of  1,561),  7,50;  wing,  6.00;  tail,  3.40;  difiference  between  inner  and  outer 
feather,  .75;  difference  between  tiret  and  ninth  quills,  2.88;  lenglli  of  bill  from  forehead, 
.55;  from  nostril,  .34;  along  gape,  .94;  width  of  gape,  .74;  tarsus,  .61:  middle  toe  and 
claw,  .80  ;  claw  alone,  ,25  ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  .54;  claw  alone,  .27. 

Hab.  The  whole  of  the  United  States  and  the  Provinces ;  Saskatchewan ;  Cape  St, 
Lucas  and  Northern  Mexico  (winter);  Orizaba  (Sumicurast) ;  Bermuda.  Accidental  in 
England.     South  American  and  West  Indian  birds  apparently  belong  to  other  races. 

Many  Western  adult  males  are  considerably  less  violaceous  than  any  East- 
ern one  ;  but  there  is  so  much  variation  in  this  respect  among  specimens  from 
one  locality,  that  this  diflerence  in  lustre  does  not  seem  of  much  im- 
portance. 

An  adult  female  (Xo,  61,3G1,  G.  A,  Boardmau)  from  Lake  Harney,  Florida, 
is  so  mdike  all  other  specimens  in  the  collection  as  to  almost  warrant  our 
considering  it  as  representing  a  distinct  local  race.  It  difl'ers  from  females 
and  young  males  of  all  the  other  races  (except  clcgans,  from  which  it  differs 
in  other  striking  particulars)  in  the  following  respects  :  Above,  the  lustrous 
steel-blue  is  uninterrupted,  the  forehead  and  nape  being  uniform  with  the 
other  portions  ;  beneatli,  dark  smoky-gray,  inclining  to  whitish  on  the  middle 
of  the  abdomen ;  the  jugulum  and  crissum  have  a  faint  gloss  of  steel-blue, 

the  feathers  of  the  latter  bordered 
with  grayish-white.  The  chief  differ- 
ence from  ck'jans  is,  in  lacking  the 
conspicuous  grayish-white  border  to 
the  feathers  of  the  whole  lower  part, 
the  surface  being  uniform  instead  of 
conspicuously  squamated.  AVing,  5.60 ; 
tail,  3.00  ;  fork  of  tail,  ,80  deep. 

Habits.  The  Purple  Martin  is  em- 
phatically a  bird  common  to  the  whole 
of  Xorth  An:erica,  It  breeds  from 
Florida  to  high  northern  latitudes, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
It  is  very  abundant  in  Florida,  as  it 
is  in  various  other  parts  of  the  country 


Pro^e  subis. 


farther  north,  and  the  lai^e  flocks  of  migrating  l)irds  of  this  species  which 
pass  through  Eastern  Massachusetts  the  last  of  September  attest  its  equal 
abundance  north  of  the  latter  State,     It  occurs  in  Bermuda,  is  resident  in  the 
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alpine  regions  of  Mexico,  and  is  also  found  at  Cape  St.  Lucas.  Accidental 
specimens  have  been  detected  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  It  is  abundant 
on  tlie  Saskatchewan.  Buriueister  states  that  this  species  is  common  in  the 
vicinity  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  and  that  it  is  distributed  in  moderate  abundance 
through  the  whole  of  tropical  South  America.  Von  Pelzeln  also  cites  it  as 
occurring  on  the  Rio  Negro  and  at  Manaqueri  through  the  three  winter 
niontlis,  nesting  in  old  buildings  and  in  holes  in  tjie  rocks.  It  is,  however, 
quite  possible  that  they  refer  to  an  allied  Ijut  distinct  species. 

In  a  wild  state  the  natural  resort  of  this  species,  for  nesting  and  shelter, 
\\-as  to  hollow  trees  and  crevasses  in  rocks.  The  introduction  of  civilized 
life,  and  with  it  of  other  safer  and  more  convenient  places,  better  adapted  to 
their  wants,  has  wrought  an  entire  change  in  its  habits.  It  is  now  very 
rarely  known  to  resort  to  a  hollow  tree,  though  it  will  do  so  where  better 
provision  is  not  to  be  had.  Comfortable  and  convenient  boxes,  of  various 
devices,  in  our  cities  and  large  towns,  attract  them  to  build  in  small  commu- 
nities around  the  dwellings  of  man,  where  their  social,  familiar,  and  confiding 
disposition  make  them  general  favorites.  There  they  find  abundance  of  in- 
sect food,  and  repay  their  benefactors  by  the  destruction  of  nvmierous  injuri- 
ous and  noxious  kinds,  and  there,  too,  they  are  also  comparatively  safe  from 
their  own  enemies.  These  conveniences  vary  from  the  elegant  martin- 
houses  that  adorn  private  grounds  in  our  Eastern  cities  to  the  ruder  gourds 
and  calabashes  which  are  said  to  be  frequently  placed  near  the  humbler 
cabins  of  the  Southern  negroes.  In  Washington  the  columns  of  the  public 
buildings,  and  the  eaves  and  sheltered  portions  of  the  piazzas,  afford  a  con- 
venient protection  to  large  numbers  around  the  Patent  Office  and  the  Post- 
Office  buildings. 

The  abundance  of  this  species  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  from 
causes  not  always  apparent.  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston  it  is  quite  unusual, 
though  said  to  have  been,  forty  years  since,  quite  common.  There  tlieir 
places  are  taken  Ijy  the  H.  hicolor,  who  occupy  almost  exclusively  the  mar- 
tin-houses, and  very  rarely  build  in  hollow  trees. 

Sir  John  Eichardson  states  that  it  arri\-es  within  the  Arctic  Circle  earlier 
than  any  other  of  its  family.  It  made  its  first  appearance  at  Great  Bear 
Lake  as  early  as  the  17th  of  May,  when  the  ground  was  covered  witli  snow, 
and  the  rivers  and  lakes  were  all  icebound. 

In  the  Southern  States  it  is  said  to  raise  three  liroods  in  a  season  ;  in  its 
more  northern  distribution  it  raises  but  one.  Their  early  migrations  expose 
the  IMartins  to  severe  exposure  and  suffering  from  changes  of  weather,  in 
wliich  large  numbers  have  been  known  to  perish.  An  occurrence  of  this 
land  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  where  nearly  all 
the  birds  of  this  species  were  destroyed,  and  where  to  this  day  their  places 
have  never  been  supplied. 

Within  its  selected  compartment  the  IMartin  prepares  a  loose  and  irregular 
nest.     Tliis  is  composed  of  various  materials,  such  as  fine  dry  leaves,  straws. 
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stems  of  grasses,  fine  twigs,  bits  of  string,  rags,  etc.  These  are  carelessly 
thrown  together,  and  the  wliole  is  usnally  warmly  lined  with  feathers  or 
other  soft  materials.  This  uest  is  occupied  year  after  year  by  the  same  pair, 
but  with  each  new  brood  the  nest  is  thoroughly  repaired,  and  often  increased 
in  size  by  the  accumulation  of  new  materials. 

The  Martins  do  not  winter  in  the  United  States,  but  enter  the  extreme 
Southern  portions  early  in  February.  Audubou  states  that  they  arrive  often 
in  prodigious  flocks.  On  the  Ohio  their  advent  is  about  the  15th  of  j\Iarch 
and  in  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  about  the  10th  of  April.  About 
Boston  their  appearance  is  from  the  25th  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May. 
Mr.  Audubon  states  that  they  all  return  to  the  Southern  States  about  the 
20th  of  August,  but  this  is  hardly  correct.  Their  departure  varies  very  nuich 
with  the  season.  In  the  fall  of  1870  they  were  to  be  found  in  large  flocks, 
slowly  moving  southward,  but  often  remaining  several  days  at  a  time  at  the 
same  place,  and  then  proceeding  to  their  ne.xt  halt.  Their  favorite  places  for 
such  stops  are  usually  a  high  and  uninliabited  hillside  near  the  sea. 

The  Martin  is  a  bold  and  courageous  bird,  prompt  to  meet  and  repel  dan- 
gers, especially  wlien  threatened  by  winged  enemies,  never  hesitating  to  at- 
tack and  drive  tliem  away  from  its  neighborliood.  It  is  therefore  a  valuable 
protection  to  the  barnyard.  Its  food  is  the  larger  kinds  of  insects,  especially 
beetles,  in  destroying  which  it  again  does  good  service  to  the  husbandman. 
The  song  of  the  Martin  is  a  succession  of  twitters,  M'hich,  without  being 
musical,  are  far  from  being  unpleasant ;  they  begin  with  the  earliest  dawn, 
and  during  the  earlier  periods  of  incubation  are  almost  incessantly  repeated. 
The  eggs  of  the  Purple  Martin  measure  .94  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .79  in 
breadth.  They  are  of  an  oblong-oval  shape,  are  pointed  at  one  end,  are  of 
a  uniform  creamy-white,  and  are  never  spotted.  They  are  quite  uniform 
in  size  and  shape.  Eggs  from  Florida  are  proportionally  smaller  than  those 
from  tlie  Nortliern  States. 


Progne  subis,  \iii    cryptoleuca,  Baird. 

CUBAN  MARTIN. 

Progne  cryptoleuca,  Baiiid,  Kev.  Am.  Birds,  1S64,  277.  Hirundo  purpurea,  D'Or.B.  Sagra's 
Cuba,  Ois.  1840,  94  (cxcl.syn.).  Progne  purpurea,  C.iD.  Jour.  1856,  3. — Gukdlach, 
Cab.  Jour.  1861. 

Sp.  Char.  (No.  34,242,  $).  Color  much  as  in  P.  suhis,  —  r\c\).  steel-blue,  with  purple 
or  violet  glo.ss ;  the  wings  and  tail,  however,  much  more  decidedly  glossed,  and  with  a 
shade  of  greenish.  The  feathers  aro\md  the  anus  and  in  the  anterior  portion  of  crissuni 
with  dark  bluish  down  at  ba,«e,  pure  snowy-white  in  the  middle,  and  tlien  blackish,  passing 
into  the  usual  steel-bhie.  The  white  is  entirely  concealed,  and  its  amount  and  purity 
diminish  as  the  feathers  are  more  and  more  distant,  until  it  fades  into  the  usual  gray 
median  portion  of  the  feather.  The  usual  concealed  white  patch  on  the  sides  under  the 
wings.     Total  length,  7.60 ;  wing,  5.50  ;  tail,  3.40  ;  perpendicular  depth  of  fork,  .8G  ;  dif- 
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ference  between  first  and  ninth  ])rimary,  2."5;  length  of  bill  from  forehead,  .55;  from 
nostril,  .34: ;  along  gape,  .SG;  width,  .58  ;  tarsus,  .5.3  ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  .79  ;  claw  alone, 
.24 ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  .52  ;  claw  alone,  .25. 

Female  (17,730,  Monte  Verde,  Cuba,  May  2 ;  C.  Wright).  Above  steel-blue,  less  glossy 
than  ill  the  male,  and  becoming  lustreless  dark  smoky-brown  on  the  forehead.  Head, 
laterally  and  beneath,  with  jugulum  and  sides,  uniform  brownish-gray  (without  darker 
shafts  or  lighter  borders  to  feathers,  as  in  suhis)  ;  whole  abdomen,  anal  region,  and  crissum 
snowy-white,  including  the  .shafts.     Wing,  5.40;  tail,  2.80  ;  fork  of  tail,  .70  deep. 

Young  male  (10,368,  Cape  Florida,  May  18,  1858 ;  G-.  Wurdemann).  Similar  to  tlie 
female,  but  the  steel-blue  above  more  brilliant  and  continuous,  the  forehead  and  wings 
being  nearly  as  lustrous  as  the  back  ;  throat  and  jugulum  mixed  with  steel-blue  leathers, 
and  crissum  with  some  feathers  of  steel-blue  bordered  with  whitish.  Wing,  5.40 ;  tail, 
2.90 ;  fork  of  tail,  .80  deep. 

Had.     Cuba,  and  Florida  Ke3-s  ?     (Perhaps  Bahamas.) 

This  species  has  a  close  external  resemblance  to  P.  subis,  for  which  it  has 
usually  been  mistaken.  It  is  of  nearly  the  same  size,  but  the  feet  are  dispro- 
portionately smaller  and  weaker ;  wliile  the  wings  are  shorter,  the  tail  is  as 
long  and  more  deeply  forked ;  the  feathers  considerably  narrower,  and  more 
attenuated  (tlie  outer  .40  wide,  instead  of  .46).  The  colors  above  are  more 
brilliant,  and  extend  more  over  the  greater  wing-coverts  and  lining  of  wings, 
while  the  quills  and  tail-feathers  have  a  richer  gloss  of  jjurplisli,  changing 
to  gTeenish.  An  apparently  good  diagnostic  feature  is  the  concealed  pure 
wliite  of  the  feathers  aliotit  the  anal  regions,  replaced  in  suhis  by  grayish, 
rarely  approximating  to  whitish. 

A  Progne  collected  by  Mr.  Wright,  at  Monte  Verde,  is  duller  in  color  than 
that  from  Remedies,  but  has  still  more  concealed  white  below,  in  the  median 
portion,  not  only  of  the  anal  feathers,  but  of  those  of  the  entire  crissum  and 
of  the  belly.  A  female  bird,  whicli  I  presume  to  be  the  same  species,  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  female  of  doviinicensis,  exce])t  in  the 
brownish  shafts  of  the  longer  crissal  feathers,  and  an  almost  imperceptible 
tinge  of  brownish  in  the  webs  of  the  same  feathers.  It  is  almost  exactly 
like  the  P.  kucofjastcr  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

This  species  is  included  in  the  North  American  fauna  in  consequence  of 
the  capture  of  a  .specimen  (No.  10,368  S  /»>'■>  May  18,  18.58)  at  Cajje  Flor- 
ida, which  is  with  scarcely  a  doubt  referable  to  it.  This  sf)ecimen  is  a 
young  male  in  its  second  year,  so  that  it  is  difficttlt  to  ascertain  po.sitively 
its  relationship  to  the  two  allied  species  ;  but  as  it  agrees  perfectly  in  its  pro- 
portions with  cryptoleuca,  and  its  plumage  differs  from  the  corresponding  one 
of  subis  in  essential  respecjbs,  we  have  Little  hesitation  in  referring  it  to  the 
former. 

Nothing  distinctive  is  recorded  as  to  the  habits  of  this  bird. 
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Gesus    PETROCHELIDON,   Cabanis. 


Petrochelidon,  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  1850,  1851,  i7. 
=  P.  xicaiiisoni,  ScL. ) 


(Type,  Hirundo  melanogaster,  Swains. 


Gen-.  Char.    Bill  stout  and  deep,  somewhat  as  in  Progne.     Nostrils  entirely  superior, 

open,  witliont  overhanging 
membrane  on  the  inner  (or 
upper)  side,  but  somewhat 
overhung  by  short  bristles, 
seen  also  along  base  of  inner 
mandible  and  in  chin.  Legs 
stout ;  the  tarsi  short,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  middle  toe  exclu- 
sive of  its  claw  ;  feathered  all 
round  for  basal  third  or  fourth, 
though  no  feathers  are  insert- 
ed on  the  posterior  face.     Tail 

falling  short  of  the  closed  wings,  nearly  square  or  slightly  emarginate ;  the  lateral  feathers 

broad  to  near  the  ends,  and  not  attenuated. 

Of  this  genus  as  restricted  we  have  but  one  species  in  North  America, 
although  several  others  occur  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  southern  parts  of 
the  continent.  All  have  the  back  steel-blue,  with  concealed  streaks  of  white ; 
the  rump,  crissum,  and  a  narrow  nuchal  band,  and  usually  the  forehead, 
chestnut. 


Petrocbelidon  lunifrons. 


Petroclielidon  lunifrons,  Baird.  -^ 

CLIFF  SWALLOW;  EAVE  SWALLOW. 

Hirundo  lunifrons,  Say,  Long's  Exp.  II,  1823,  47  (Kocky  Mts.).  —  Cassin  ;  Brewer,  N.  A. 
Ool.  I,  1857,  94,  pi.  V,  no.  68-73  (eggs).  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  309.  —  Law- 
rence, Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  1861,  317  (Panama  R.  R. ;  winter).  —Verrill,  Pr.  Bost.  N.  H. 
Soc.  1864,  276  (migration  and  history).  —  Lord,  Pr.  R.  A.  Inst.  Woolwich,  IV,  1864, 
16  (Br.  Col.  ;  nesting).  —  Cooper  &  Suckley,  P.  R.  R.  XII,  ii,  184  (Wash.  Ten-.).  — 
Dall  &  Bannister,  279  (Alnska).  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  104. —Samuels,  256. 
Pclrochelidon  I.  Baird,  Review,  1864,  288.  //.  opifcx,  Clinton,  1824.  H.  respiib- 
licana,  AuD.  1824.  H.fulva,  BoN.  (not  of  Vieillot).  — Arn.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  jjl.  Iviii. 
—  Ib.  Birds  Am.  I,  pl.  xlvli.  —Maxim.  Cab.  Jour.  VI,  1858,  100. 

Sp.  Char.  (No.  18,322  ^.)  Top  of  head  glossy  black,  with  greenish  lustre;  back  and 
scapulars  similar,  but  rather  duller,  and  somewhat  streaked  by  the  appearance  of  the  white 
sides  of  the  feathers,  —  the  bases  of  the  feathers,  however,  being  plumbeous.  Chin,  throat, 
and  sides  of  head,  chestnut-brown,  this  extending  round  on  the  nape  as  a  distinct  con- 
tinuous collar,  which  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  dull  grayish.  The  chestnut  darkest  on  the 
chin,  with  a  rich  purplish  tinge.  Rump  above  and  on  sides  paler  chestnut  (sometimes  fad- 
ing into  whitish):  Upper  tail-coverts  grayish-brown,  edged  with  paler,  lighter  than  the 
plain  brown  of  the  wings  and  tail.  Forehead,  for  the  length  of  the  bill,  creamy-white, 
somewhat  lunate,  or  extending  in  an  acute  angle,  a  little  over  the  eye  ;  a  very  narrow 
blackish  frontlet;  loral  region  dusky  to  the  bill.    A  patch  of  glossy  black  in  the  lower  part 
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of  the  brea.st,  and  a  few  black  feathers  in  the  extreme  chin,  the  latter  sometimes  scarcely 
appreciable.  Under  parts  dull  wliite,  tinged  with  reddish-gray  on  the  sides  and  inside  of 
the  wings.  Feathers  of  crissum  brownish-gray,  edged  with  whitish,  with  a  tinge  of  rufous 
anteriorly  (sometimes  almost  inappreciable).  Nest  of  mud,  lined ;  built  against  rocks  or 
beams;  opening  sometimes  circular,  on  the  side ;  sometimes  open  above ;  eggs  spotted. 

Total  length,  5.10;  wing,  4..50 ;  tail,  2.40,  nearly  even;  difference  of  primary  quills, 
2.10  :  length  of  bill  from  forehead,  .38,  from  nostril,  .2.5,  along  gape,  .GO,  width,  50 ;  tarsus, 
.48 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  .72 ;  claw  alone,  .22 ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  .44 ;  claw  alone,  .20. 

Hab.  Entire  United  States  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  and  along  central  region  to  Arctic 
Ocean  and  Fort  Yukon  ;  Panama  in  winter.  Not  noted  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  in  Mexico,  or 
in  West  Indies. 

There  is  no  diflerence  between  tlie  sexes,  Ijut  the  young  bird  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  adult  m  the  following  particulars  :  the  steel-blue  above 
is  replaced  ly  a  lustreless  dusky-brown,  the  feathers  (except  on  head) 
being  margined  with  a  creamy  tint ;  the  neck  merely  tinged  with  rufous  ; 
the  throat  has  only  a  dusky  suffusion,  and  the  chin  is  much  mixed  with 
white  ;  the  frontal  patch  is  obsolete. 

A  closely  allied  species  from  Mexico,  P.  stvamsojii  (see  Baird,  Eev.  Am. 
Birds,  1865,  2'JO),  possibly  yet  to  be  foimd  near  our  southern  border,  differs 
as  Ibllows  :  — 

Frontlet  reddish-white,  with  narrow  band  of  lilaek  along  upper  mandible  .  lunifrons. 
Frontlet  chestnut-brown,  without  black  at  base  of  upper  mandible.    Size  smaller. 

swainsoni. 

Sometimes  (as  in  ll,itl'7  ?  and  11,(125  J,  Fort  Bridger)  the  black  patch 
extends  upward,  somewhat  broken,  however,  to  the  bill. 

Habits.  The  early  history  of  the  Cliff  Swallow  must  always  remain  in- 
volved in  some  obscurity,  so  far  as  concerns  its  numbers  and  distribution 
before  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  and  even  down  to  the  early  portion 
of  the  present  century.  Its  existence  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and  it 
was  unknown  to  other  naturalists  until  obtained  by  Say,  in  Long's  expedi- 
tion to  the  Eocky  ^Mountains  in  1S20.  It  is  now  known  to  occur  nearly 
throughout  North  America,  and  to  breed  from  Penn.sylvania  to  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  from  tlie  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Yet  to  many  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  a  new-comer,  where,  a  few  years  since,  it  was  entirely  un- 
known. It  seems  to  be  probable  that  at  first  this  species  was  to  be  found 
only  in  certain  localities  that  offered  favorable  places  whereon  to  construct 
their  nests.  Where  high  limestone  cliffs  abound,  these  birds  may  have 
always  occurred,  although  escaping  observation. 

In  the  same  year  that  Long  di.scovered  this  species  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (1820),  Sir  John  Franklin's  party  also  met  with  it  between  the 
Cumberland  House  and  Fort  Enterprise,  and  on  the  banks  of  Point  Lake,  in 
latitude  65°.  In  June,  1825,  a  number  of  these  birds  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance at  Fort  Chipijewyau,  and  built  their  nests  under  the  eaves  of  the 
house.  This  fort  had  then  existed  many  years,  and  trading-posts  had  been 
in  existence  a  century  and  a  half,  and  yet  this  was  the  first  instance  of  its 
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placing  itself  under  tlie  protection  of  man  throughout  that  wide  extent  of 
territory.  Mr.  Audubon  met  with  this  species  at  Henderson,  on  the  Oliio,  in 
1815.  Two  yeai-s  later  he  found  a  colony  breeding  in  Xewport,  Ky.,  which 
dated  back  to  the  same  year.  Several  other  colonies  in  that  neighborhood 
also  first  appeared  in  the  same  year.  In  1837  I  received  their  eggs  from 
Coventn,',  \t.,  at  which  time  they  were  a  new  species  to  me.  They  were 
there  known  as  the  "  Eave  Swallow,"  and  the  time  of  tlieir  first  apjjearance 
could  not  be  determined.  I  first  met  with  them  in  1839,  at  Jaffrey,  N.  H., 
where  they  had  made  their  first  appearance  the  year  before,  and  were  not 
then  known  to  be  anywhere  else  in  that  vicinity.  The  same  year  I  after- 
wards found  tliem  in  Burlington,  \t.,  where  they  had  been  known  only  for 
three  years.  When  or  wjiere  they  first  appeared  in  Massachusetts  is  not 
known.  I  first  observed  a  large  colony  of  them  in  Attleborongh  in  1842. 
Its  size  indicated  the  existence  of  these  birds  in  that  place  for  several  years. 
The  same  year  they  also  appeared,  ajiparently  for  the  first  time,  in  Boston, 
Hingham,  and  in  other  places  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  1824,  De  Witt  Clinton  read  a  paper  to  the  New  York  Lyceum,  stating 
that  he  had  met  with  these  birds  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  at  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Champhiin,  in  1817,  about  tlie  time  of  their  first  appearance  on  the 
Ohio  ;  and  liev.  Zadock  Thompson  met  with  them  in  Ifandolph,  Vt,  at  about 
the  same  period.  General  Dearborn  noticed  them  for  the  first  time  in  Win- 
throp.  Me.,  in  1830.     They  first  appeared  at  Carlisle,  Penu.,  in  1841. 

Professor  Verrill  discovered,  in  1861,  a  large  colony  of  these  birds  breeding 
on  the  high  limestone  cliffs  of  Anticosti,  apparently  in  their  original  condi- 
tion, and  entirely  removed  from  the  influences  of  man.  This  suggested  an 
inquiry  as  to  their  early  presence  in  Nortlieastern  America.  From  the  in- 
formation he  received,  he  was  led  to  conclude  that  this  Swallow  was  known 
to  certain  parts  of  Maine  earlier  than  its  first  discovery  anywhere  in  the 
West.  Whether  these  birds  were  indigenous  to  the  West  or  not  cannot  now 
be  determined.  That  tlioy  were  discovered  there  only  so  recently  as  1820 
proves  nothing.  We  only  know  that  in  certain  localities  —  such  as  Eock 
Eiver  on  tlie  Mississippi,  and  at  Anticosti  on  the  St.  Lawrence  —  their  occur- 
rence in  large  niimbers  in  their  former  normal  condition  of  independence 
suggests  in  eitlier  locality  an  equally  remote  beginning.  It  is  possible,  and 
even  probable,  tliat  in  favorable  localities  in  various  jiarts  of  tiie  country  they 
existed  in  isolated  colonies.  The  settlement  of  tlie  country,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  convenient,  sheltered,  and  safe  places  for  tlieir  nests,  gradually 
wrought  a  change  in  their  liabits,  and  greatly  multiplied  their  nimiber.s.  .Vt 
St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  and  in  that  neighborhood,  Mr.  Boardman  found  this 
species  as  abundant  in  1828  as  they  have  been  at  any  time  since.  They  were 
then  very  plentiful  under  the  eaves  of  several  old  barns  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Yet  twelve  years  afterward  they  were  entirely  unknown  on  the 
lower  Kennebeck. 

Dr.  Cooper  found  this  to  be  an  abundant  species  in  California,  on  the 
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coast,  where  they  breed  on  tlie  clifl's,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of  being 
indigenous.  They  appear  at  San  Diego  as  early  as  March  15,  a  week  before 
the  Barn  Swallow,  and  do  not  leave  until  October.  They  build  even  in  the 
noisy  streets  of  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Cooper  observed  them  catching  young 
grasshoppers,  which  is  certainly  unusual  food  for  Swallows,  and  one  that  lias 
jjroved  fatal  to  young  Barn  Swallows  when  fed  to  the  latter  in  conhnenient. 
At  Santa  Cruz  they  bred  as  early  as  April  12,  and  had  second  broods  July  5. 

The  nests  of  this  Swallow,  when  built  on  the  side  of  a  cliff  or  in  any  ex- 
posed position,  are  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  retort,  the  larger  poi'tion 
adhering  to  the  wall,  arched  over  at  the  top  and  projecting  in  front,  with  a 
covered  passage-way  opening  at  the  bottom.  The  normal  original  nest,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  is  an  elaborate  and  remarkably  ingenious  structure,  shelter- 
ing its  inmates  from  the  weather  and  from  their  many  enemies.  Since  they 
have  sought  the  shelter  of  man  and  built  under  the  eaves  of  barns  and  houses, 
the  old  style  of  their  nests  has  been  greatly  changed,  and  the  retort-like  shape 
has  nearly  disappeared. 

In  building  and  in  repairing  their  nests  they  work  with  great  industry,  and 
often  complete  their  task  with  wonderful  celerity.  Where  they  exist  in  a 
large  colony,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  several  birds  at  work  upon 
the  same  nest,  —  one  bird,  apparently  the  female  owner,  always  assisting  and 
directing  the  whole.  After  the  work  of  construction  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
permit  the  occupation  of  the  nest,  it  is  often  to  be  observed  that  the  task  of 
completing  and  improving  the  structure  is  kept  up  by  the  male.  In  a  large 
colony  of  these  Swallows,  whose  nests  were  built  under  the  projecting  roof 
of  a  barn  in  a  small  island  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  every  nest  was  as  open  as  are 
those  of  the  Barn  Swallow.  These  birds  had  been  encouraged  to  build  by 
the  owner,  and  boards  had  been  placed  above  and  below  their  nests,  of  which 
they  at  once  took  advantage  to  build  an  unusual  nest.  These  nests  are 
nia<le  of  various  kinds  of  adhesive  earth  and  mud.  The}'  are  neatly  and 
warmly  lined  with  fine  dry  grasses  and  leaves,  intermingled  with  feathers, 
wool,  and  other  soft,  warm  substances.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  mud 
of  which  these  nests  are  composed  is  agglutinated  by  the  saliva  of  the 
birds  ;  but  of  this  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  evidence  in  the  nests 
themselves,  the  crumbling  nature  of  which  when  dry  is  against  this  supposi- 
tion ;  and  the  birds  themselves  are  often  to  be  seen  about  puddles  of  water, 
apparently  gathering  materials. 

When  the  nests  of  a  large  colony  are  invaded,  the  birds  manifest  great  un- 
easiness, collecting  in  a  swarm  over  the  head  of  the  intruder,  wheeling  around 
in  circles,  uttering  loud  outcries,  and  even  flying  close  to  his  head,  as  if  to 
attack  him,  with  loud  snapping  of  the  bills. 

The  song  of  this  Swallow  is  an  unmusical  creak,  rather  than  a  twitter, 
frequent  rather  than  loud,  and  occasionally  harsli,  yet  so  earnest  and  genial 
in  its  expression  that  its  effect  is  far  from  being  impleasant. 

The  ground-color  of  their  eggs  is  white,  and  they  are  marked  with  dots, 
43 
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blotches,  and  points  of  reddish-browu.  These  markings  vary  greatly  in  size, 
number,  and  distribution.  They  are  usually  chiefly  about  the  larger  end. 
In  shajjc  they  are  usually  less  elongated  than  those  of  the  Barn  Swallow,  and 
their  markings  are  larger.  This  is  not,  however,  iuvarialde,  and  the  two 
kinds  are  not  always  distinguishable.  In  length  they  vary  IVom  .875  of  an 
inch  to  .75,  and  their  average  breadth  is  .60. 


Genus    HIRUNDO,    Linn. 

nirundo,  I.INN.  Syst.  Xat.  1,  10th  ed.  1758,  191.      (Type,  E.  rustim,  Linn.) 

Under  the  generic  head  of  Hirundo  I  propose  to  combine  several  groups 

of  American  Swallows 
agreeing  in  moderate, 
depressed  bill,  with 
straight  commissure, 
and  lateral  nostrils 
overhung  by  mem- 
brane; the  tarsi  feath- 
ered only  at  the  upper 
end,  or  else  entirely 
bare ;  the  lateral  claws 
moderate,  not  extend- 
ing beyond  the  base 
of  the  median  ;  the  edge  of  the  outer  primary  without  hooks ;  the  tail  varia- 
ble in  character,  from  a  \'ery  dee]")  fork  to  a  slight  emargination  only. 

Subgenera. 

Tarsi  slightly  feathered  on  inner  face  at  upper  end ;  equal  in  length  to  middle  toe 
without  claw. 

Tail  very  deeply  forked Hirundo. 

Tail  slightly  forked  or  emarginate       .......         Tnrhyn'iieUi. 

Tarsfi  entirely  naked;  lengthened  equal  to  middle  toe  and  half  its  claw. 

Tail  considerably  forked Callichelidon} 


Hirundo  horreoriim. 


Subgenus    HIRUNDO,     I-inn. 

Gkn.  Char.  Nostrils  lateral.  Tarsi  short,  not  exceeding  middle  toe  without  its  claw; 
the  upper  joint  covered  with  feathers,  which  extend  a  short  distance  along  the  inner  face 
of  tarsus.  Tail  very  deeply  forked;  the  lateral  feather  much  attenuated,  twice  as  long  as 
the  middle.  Basal  joint  of  middle  toe  free  for  terminal  fourth  on  outside,  for  half  on 
inside.     Nest  partly  of  mud,  and  lined  with  feathers ;  eggs  spotted. 

In  type,  and  in  American  species,  the  forehead  and  throat  rufous;  a  black  pectoral  collar ; 
tail-feathers  with  large  light  spots  on  inner  webs. 


1  0.  cyancoviridis,  Bi;yant  ;   Baikd,  Rev.  303  (lialiamas). 
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But  one  species,  so  far  as  kiio\\ii,  of  this  subgenus  as  resti-icted,  belongs 
to  America.     There  are,  however,  i^uitu  a  number  known  in  the  Old  World. 


Hirundo  horreorum,  Barton. 

BARN  SWALLOW. 

Hirundo  horreoi-inn,  B.\hton,  Fraginent.s  N.  H.  Peiina.  1799,  17.  —  B.iiRD,  Birds  N.  Am. 
1858,  308;  Rev.  294. —A.  &  E.  Newton,  Ibis,  1859,  66  (Sta.  Cruz;  transient).— 
ScL.iTEU  &  Salvin,  Ibis,  1859,  13  (Guatemala). —Sci..4.teii,  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  173  (City 
of  Mex.)  —  LiiWRENCE,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  1861,  316  (Panama).  — Cooper  &  Suckley, 
P.  R.  R.  Rep.  XII,  II,  184  (south  of  Columbia  River).  —  Dall  &  Bannister,  279 
(Alaska).  — Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  103.  — Samuels,  254.  Hirundo  rufa,  Vieill. 
—  Cassin,  111.  —  Brewer,  N.  Am.  Ool.  I,  1837,  91,  pi.  v,  fig.  63-67  (eggs).  —  C.\B. 
Jour.  IV,  1856,  3  (Cuba;  spring  and  autumn).  —  Reinhardt,  Ibis,  1S61,  5  (Greenland  ; 
two  specimens).  —  Gundlach,  Cab.  Jour.  1861,  328  (Cuba;  common).  Hirundo 
amcricana,  Wilson  ;  Rich  ;  La.mbeye,  Aves  de  Cuba,  1850,  44,  lam.  vii,  fig.  2.  Hi- 
rundo rustica,  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  pi.  cl.xxiii.  —  In.  Birds  Am.  I,  pi.  xlviii.  — Jones, 
Nat.  Hist.  Bermuda,  34  (Bernrndas  ;  Aug.  and  Sept.). 

Sp.  Char.     Tail  very  deeply  forked  ;  outer  leathers  several  inches  longer  than  the  innei', 
very  narrow  towards  the  end.    Above  _^ 

glossy  blue,  with  concealed  white  in 
the  middle  of  the  back.  Throat  chest- 
nut ;  rest  of  lower  part  reddish-white, 
not  conspicuously  ditferent.  A  steel- 
blue  collar  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  interrupted  in  the  middle.  Tail- 
feathers  with  a  white  spot  near  the 
middle,  on  the  inner  web.  Female 
with  the  outer  tail-feather  not  quite 
so  long.  Length,  G.90  inches ;  wing, 
5.00 ;  tail,  4..50. 

Hab.  Whole  of  the  United  States; 
north  to  Fort  Rae,  Slave  Lake ;  Green- 
land ;  south  in  winter  to  Central  Ameri- 
ca and  West  Indies ;  Panama  (La  wr.)  ; 
Plateau  of  Mexico  (breeds,  Sumicurast)  ; 
St.  Lucas.     South  America? 


Hiruntlo  horrfonim. 


Veragua,  Chhiqui  (Salvin).     Not  found  at  Cape 


In  young  birds,  the  frontal  chestnut  band  is  smaller  and  less  distinct. 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  a  South  American  resident  species  {H.  er//- 
throf/aster)  is  identical  or  not.  The  only  two  specimens  of  the  latter  (21,007 
and  21,008,  Vermejo,  Feb.,  1860  ;  C.  Wood)  have  a  very  much  less  violaceous 
upper  plumage  than  North  American  examples,  the  blue  above  having 
even  a  greenish  tinge.  They  are  moulting,  unfortunately,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  compared ;  except  in  the  respect  pointed  out,  however,  they 
apjiear  to  l>e  Identical  with  Nortli  American  examples. 

The  European  R.  rustica  is  perfectly  distinct,  though  closely  allied.  It 
differs  essentiallv  from  the  American  K  horrcorwin  in  much  longer  outer 
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tail-feathers,  ami  in  having  a  very  broad,  continuous  collar  of  steel-blue 
across  the  jugulum,  entirely  isolating  the  chestnut  of  the  throat;  the  abdo- 
men apjjears  to  be  much  more  whitish  than  in  the  American  species. 

IMany  .specinjens  of  H.  horreorum  show  a  continuous  collar,  but  then  the 
two  lateral  crescents  are  but  just  barely  connected.  In  No.  2,191  $  ,  Carlisle, 
Penn.,  ilay,  there  is  an  indication  of  as  broad  a  collar  as  in  the  Eurojiean 
sjjecies ;  but  the  area,  though  sharply  bounded,  is  not  unilbrmly  lilack,  Ijeing 
much  mixed  centrally  with  light  rufous. 

Specimens  of  H.  hurrmnmi  from  both  coasts  of  North  America  appear  to 
be  perfectly  identical. 

Habits.  No  one  of  all  our  North  American  birds  is  more  widely  diffused, 
more  generally  abundant,  wherever  found,  or  better  known,  than  the  graceful 
and  familiar  Barn  Swallow.  And  no  one  is  more  universally  or  more 
deservedly  a  favorite.  Found  throughout  Xorth  America  from  Florida  to 
Greenland  and  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  breeding  nearly  throughout  the 
same  wide  extent,  its  distribution  is  universal.  Venturing  with  a  confiding 
trust  into  our  crowded  cities,  and  building  their  elaborate  nests  in  the 
porches  of  the  dwellings,  as  well  as  entering  in  greater  numbers  the  barns 
and  farm-buildings  of  the  agriculturists  and  placing  themselves  under 
tlu!  priitcction  of  man,  they  rarely  fail  to  win  for  themselvc^s  the  interest  and 
good-will  they  so  well  deserve.  Innocent  and  lilameless  in  their  lives,  there 
is  no  evil  blended  with  the  many  benefits  they  confer  on  inau.  They  are  liis 
ever-constant  benefactor  and  friend,  and  are  never  known,  even  indirectly,  to 
do  him  any  injury.  For  their  daily  food,  and  for  that  of  tlieir  ofl'spring, 
they  destroy  tlie  insects  that  annoy  his  cattle,  injure  his  fruit-trees,  sting 
his  fruit,  or  molest  his  person.  Social,  affectionate,  and  kind  in  tlieir  inter- 
course with  each  other;  faithful  and  devoted  in  the  discliarge  of  their  conju- 
gal and  parental  duties  ;  exemplary,  watc-litul,  and  tender  alike  to  their  own 
family  and  to  all  tlieir  race ;  sympathizing  and  benevolent  when  their  fel- 
lows are  in  any  trouble,  —  these  lovely  and  beautiful  birds  are  bright  exam- 
ples to  all,  in  tlieir  blameless  and  useful  lives. 

This  Swallow  passes  the  winter  months  in  Central  and  South  America  as 
far  south  as  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  is  found  through- 
out the  year  in  the  Plateau  of  Mexico.  It  appears  in  the  Southern  States 
in  March,  and  in  the  Central  States  early  in  April.  In  the  latter  jiart  of  this 
month  it  reaches  New  York  and  New  England,  becoming  abundant  near 
Boston  about  the  first  of  May.  Sir  John  Pdchardsou  found  them  lireediiig 
as  far  north  as  latitude  67°  30'.  They  reached  Fort  Chippewyau,  latitude 
57°,  as  early  as  the  loth  of  ^lay,  taking  possession  of  their  nests.  It  has 
been  found  throughout  Canada  and  in  all  the  British  Provinces,  has  been 
met  with  in  New  Mexico,  and  is  common  in  certain  portions  of  Texas  and 
the  Indian  Territory.  Dr.  Cooper  states  it  to  be  less  abundant  on  the  Pacific 
than  on  the  Eastern  coast,  —  a  fact  attributable  to  the  lack  of  suitable  places 
in  which  to  build.     As  settlements  have  multiplied,  these  birds  have  gradu- 
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ally  increased  about  fiirnis  near  the  coast.  In  the  wild  districts  they  build 
in  the  caves  that  abound  in  the  blufi's  alon"  the  sea-shore  from  San  Domingo 
to  Columbia  Eiver.  Dr.  Suckley  found  them  also  moderately  abundant 
about  the  basaltic  cliffs,  near  Fort  Dalles,  Oregon.  They  are  much  more 
abundant  about  the  coast  than  farther  inland. 

IMr.  Iiidgway  found  this  Swallow  a  very  common  species  in  all  the  rocky 
localities  iu  the  vicinity  of  water,  V)ut  not  so  numerous  as  the  lunijrons. 

In  May  it  was  particularly  numerous  in  the  neighborhood  of  P}-ramid 
Lake,  where  its  nests  were  built  among  the  "  tufa  domes,"  attached  to  the 
roofs  of  tlae  caves.  It  was  seldom  that  more  tiian  one  or  two  pairs  were 
found  together. 

In  July  lie  found  a  nest  that  contained  young,  iu  a  cave  among  the  lime- 
stone cliffs  of  tlie  canons  of  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains,  at  an  altitude 
of  about  eight  thousand  feet.  ]\Liuy  of  their  nests  were  found  in  May,  in 
the  caves  of  tlie  tufa  rocks,  on  the  shores  of  Pyramid  Lake,  as  well  as  on 
the  islands  in  the  lake. 

Mr.  Hepburn  writes  that  he  found  this  Swallow  widely  diffused  along  the 
Pacific  coast,  as  far  to  the  north  as  Sitka.  In  California  he  found  it  very 
local,  common  near  the  coast,  rare  inland.  Its  earliest  appearance  is  March 
26,  the  great  bulk  leave  in  August,  and  the  last  stragglers  are  gone  before 
the  last  of  September.  They  breed  in  caves  and  crevices  of  rocks,  and  also 
under  the  sides  of  the  wooden  bridges  tliat  span  the  gullies  at  San  Francisco. 
Two  broods  are  hatched  in  a  year.  The  earliest  egg  was  found  on  the  30th 
of  April,  Init  they  are  usually  a  fortnight  later.  The  second  laying  is  about 
the  iirst  of  July,  and  no  eggs  were  found  later  than  the  -Ith  of  August.  It 
is  at  all  times  quite  common  to  find  nests  with  fresh  eggs  close  to  others 
with  half-grown  young. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Lord  pubHslies  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  made  by  a  soli- 
tary pair  of  Barn  Swallows  to  his  party  when  encamped  at  Schyakwateen, 
in  British  Columbia.  A  small  shanty,  loosely  built  of  poles,  and  tightly 
roofed,  was  in  constant  use  as  a  blacksmith's  shop.  Early  one  summer 
morning  late  in  June,  a  pair  of  Swallows  perched  on  the  roof  of  this  shed, 
without  exhibiting  the  slightest  fear  of  the  noise  made  by  the  liellows  or  the 
showers  of  sparks  that  flew  all  around.  Presently  they  entered  the  house 
and  carefully  examined  the  roof  and  its  supporting  poles,  twittering  to  each 
other  all  the  while  in  the  most  excited  manner.  At  length  the  important 
question  appeared  to  be  settled,  and  the  following  day  they  commenced 
building  on  one  of  the  poles  immediately  over  the  anvil.  Though  the  ham- 
mer was  constantly  passing  close  to  their  structure,  these  birds  kept  steadily 
at  their  work.  In  about  three  days  the  rough  outline  of  the  nest  had  been 
constructed.  Curious  to  see  from  whence  they  procured  theii-  materials,  Mr. 
Lord  tracked  them  to  the  stream  where,  on  its  edge,  they  worked  up  the 
clay  and  fine  sand  into  a  kind  of  mortar  with  their  beaks.  They  worked 
incessantly,  and  in  a  few  days  their  nest  was  finished,  the  mud  walls  having 
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finally  been  \varnily  lined  witli  soft  dry  grasses  and  tlie  feathers  and  do\vn 
of  ducks  and  geese.  Tliis  trustful  pair  seemed  to  know  no  iear.  Tlie 
narrator  often  stood  on  a  log  to  watch  them,  with  his  face  so  near  that 
their  feathers  frequently  brushed  against  it  as  they  toiled  at  their  work. 
Soon  the  nest  was  completed.  Five  eggs  were  laid,  which  were  never  left 
once  uncovered  until  they  were  hatched,  the  female  sitting  the  gi-eater  part 
of  the  time.  They  were  fed  with  great  assiduity  Viy  tlie  parents,  and  grew 
rapidly.  In  leaving  the  nest,  two  of  the  young  birds  fell  to  the  ground,  but 
were  picked  up  by  the  blacksmith,  and  placed  with  the  others  on  their 
roosting-jjlace.  A  few  days'  training  taught  them  the  use  of  their  wings, 
and  they  soon  after  took  their  departure. 

Professor  Reinhardt  records  its  occurrence  in  Greenland,  at  Fiskensesset 
and  at  Nenontalik. 

The  natural  breeding-places  of  these  birds,  before  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  were  caves,  overhanging  rocky  cliffs,  and  similar  localities.  Swal- 
low Cave,  at  Nahant,  wiis  once  a  favorite  ])lace  of  resort,  and  in  the  unsettled 
portions  of  the  country  they  are  only  iound  in  such  situations.  As  the 
country  is  settled  they  forsake  these  places  for  tlie  buildings  of  the  farm, 
and  their  numbers  rapidly  increase.  In  the  fur  countries  and  in  all  the 
Pacific  coast,  they  still  breed  in  and  iidialjit  caves,  chieliy  among  limestone 
rocks. 

Where  tlie  opportunity  offers,  they  prefer  to  place  their  nests  on  tlie  hori- 
zontal rafters  of  barns.  Built  in  this  situation,  the  nests  have  an  average 
height  and  a  breadth  of  about  five  inches.  The  cavity  is  two  inches  deep 
and  tliree  inches  wide,  at  the  rim.  The  nests  are  constructed  of  distinct 
layers  of  mud,  from  ten  to  twelve  in  number,  and  each  separated  by  strata 
of  fine  dry  grasses.  These  layers  are  each  made  up  of  small  pellets  of  mud, 
that  have  lieen  worked  over  l>y  the  birds  and  placed  one  by  one  in  juxtapiosi- 
tion  until  each  layer  is  complete.  These  mud  walls  are  an  inch  in  thickness. 
When  they  are  completed,  tliey  are  warmly  stuffed  with  iiiie  soft  grasses 
and  lined  with  downy  i'eathers.  When  liuilt  against  the  side  of  a  house,  a 
strong  foundation  of  mud  is  first  constructed,  upon  which  the  nest  is  erected. 
In  this  case  the  nest  is  much  more  elongate  in  shape  and  more  strongly 
made. 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  tliese  nests  is  frequently  an  extra  platform,  built 
against,  but  distinct  from  the  nest  itself,  designed  as  a  roosting-place  for 
the  parents,  used  by  one  during  incubation  at  night  or  when  not  engaged  in 
procuring  food,  and  liy  botli  when  the  young  are  large  enough  to  occupy  tlie 
whole  nest.  One  of  these  I  found  to  be  a  separate  structure  from  the  nest, 
but  of  similar  materials,  three  inches  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
This  nest  had  Ijeen  for  several  years  occupied  by  the  same  pair,  though  none 
of  their  offspring  ever  returned  to  the  same  roof  to  breed  in  their  turn.  Yet 
in  some  instances  as  many  as  fifty  pairs  have  been  known  to  occupy  the 
rafters  of  the  same  bam. 
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In  one  instance  Mr.  Allen  has  known  a  pair  of  these  Swallows  to  take 
possession  of  the  nest  of  a  pair  of  Cliff  Swallows,  placed  under  tlie  eaves 
of  a  barn,  driving  off  the  rightful  owners.  The  next  j'ear  they  built  a  nest 
in  the  same  place,  the  old  one  having  fallen  down.  But  such  instances  are 
rare,  and  the  attempt  is  often  a  failure. 

The  wonderful  activity  of  this  bird,  its  rapidity  and  powers  of  fliglit,  arc 
too  striking  a  peculiarity  of  this  species  not  to  be  mentioned.  During  their 
stay  with  us,  from  May  to  Septeml.ier,  from  morn  to  nigiit  they  seem  to  be 
ever  in  motion,  especially  so  before  incubation,  or  after  their  young  have 
flown.  The  rapidity  of  their  tortuous  e\'olutions,  their  intricate,  involved, 
and  repeated  zigzag  flights,  are  altogether  indescribaljle,  and  must  be  wit- 
nessed to  be  appreciated.  Wilson  estimated  that  these  birds  tiy  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  a  minute,  but  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  ease  and  celerity  with 
which  they  seem  to  delight  in  overtaking,  passing,  and  repassing  a  train  of 
cars  moving  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  must  realize  that  this  esti- 
mate is  far  from  doing  full  justice  to  tlieir  real  speed. 

The  song  of  this  Swallow,  especially  when  on  the  wing,  is  \-ery  pleasing 
and  sprightly.  It  is  a  succession  of  twittering  ncjtes  uttered  with  great 
rapidity  and  animation.  When  alighted,  their  notes  are  delivered  more 
slowl}'  and  with  much  less  animation. 

The  attention  of  these  birds  to  each  other  when  sitting  upon  the  nest,  and 
to  their  young  when  hatched,  is  unremitting.  The  estimated  numbers  of 
small  insects  they  collect  for  their  own  consumption  and  that  of  their  nest- 
lings is  almost  incredible.  When  the  young  are  old  enough  to  leave  their 
nests  the  manceuvres  of  the  parents  to  draw  them  out,  and  their  assistance 
to  them  when  practising  their  first  short  flights,  are  among  the  most  curi- 
ous and  interesting  scenes  one  can  witness  in  his  ornithological  experi- 
ences. ;  Init  space  would  fail  me  were  I  to  attempt  their  details. 

The  number  of  the  young  is  from  four  to  six,  and  there  are  often  two 
broods  in  a  season.  As  soon  as  the  second  brood  can  fly,  or  early  in  Septem- 
ber, they  all  prepare  to  leave.  They  usually  collect  in  flocks  of  from  one 
to  se\'eral  hiuidred,  and  depart  within  a  few  days  of  their  fii'st  assembling. 
I.arge  Hocks  pass  along  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  north  and  east, 
early  in  September,  often  uniting  as  they  meet,  and  passing  rapidly  on. 

Their  eggs  have  a  ground-color  of  clear  white,  with  a  roseate  tint  when 
unblown.  They  are  marked  with  spots  of  reddish  and  purplish-brown,  vary- 
ing in  size  and  number,  and  chiefly  at  the  larger  end.  They  are  smaller  and 
more  elongate  than  those  of  the  lunifrons,  and  the  markings  are  usually  finer. 
Their  greatest  length  is  .94  of  an  inch,  their  least  .75,  and  their  mean  .78. 
Tiu'ir  mean  breadth  is  .56  of  an  inch,  the  greatest  .6-!,  and  the  least  .50. 
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SoBGESus    TACHYCINETA,    Tab. 

Tachycinefa,  Cab.  it)is.  Htin.  ISoO,  ISol,  48.     (Type,  H.  tluilassina,  Sw.) 


GrEN.  Char. 


<— 


Nostrils  lateral,  overhung  or  bordered  internally  by  incumbent  membrane. 
Taisi  with  the  tibial  joint  covered  b}'  overhang- 
ing feathers,  adherent  a  short  distance  along 
inner  face,  about  equal  to  middle  toe  without 
claw.    Lateral  toes  equal.    Adhesion  of  basal 

— 5^~^  {F  ^^    y    A  joint  of  middle  toe  variable.     Tail  emarginate 

only,  or  slightly  forked  ;  fork  not  exceeding  half 
an  inch  in  depth.  Color  blue  or  green  above, 
with  or  without  metallic  gloss;  with  or  with- 
out white  rump.  Entirely  white  beneath, 
eggs  pure  white,  unspotted. 


1893 
Hirunfio  thalassina. 


Net  usually  in  holes  of  trees  or  rocks ; 

Of  this  section  there  are  two  Xorth  American  species,  differing  as  follows, 
both  being  green  above  and  wliite  beneath  :  — ■ 

Species. 

Plumage  above  soft  and  velvety  without  metallic  gloss.  Sides  of  head,  space 
around  eyes,  and  whole  under  parts,  wliite ;  with  the  feathers  all  plumbeous  at 
base.  Female  duller  in  plumage.  Young  with  bases  of  throat-feathers  gray  to 
roots. 

T.  thalassina.     Above  velvety-green,  with  various  shades  and  tinges  of 

violet  rtnd  ]>iirple. 

Plumage  above  compact,  and  with  rich  green  metallic  gloss.     Sides  of  he.ad  to 

line  with  eyes  like  its  upper  part.     Beneath  white ;  the  feathers  of  chin  and 

throat,  and  generally  of  crissura,  white  to  base.     A  concealed  spot  in  jugulum. 

Female  duller.     Young  with  bases  of  throat-feathers  pure  white  to  roots. 

T.  bicolor.     Above  metallic-green.     Inside  of  wings  and  axillars  ash-color. 


Hirundo  bicolor,   Vieill. 

WHITE-BELLIED   SWALLOW. 


J- 


Hirundo  bicolor,  Vieill.  Gis.  Am.  Sept.  I,  1807,  61,  pi.  xxxi. — Am.  Ora.  Biog.  I,  pi. 
xcviii.  —  In.  Birds  Am.  I,  pi.  xlvi.  — Cassin.  —  Bbf.weu,  N.  Am.  Ool.  I,  1857,  100, 
pi.  iv,  fig.  47  (egg-s).  —  Lembevk,  Aves  de  Cuba,  1850,  46,  lam.  vii,  fig.  2.  —  BAniD, 
Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  310.  —  Loud,  Pr.  R.  A.  In.st.  Woolwich,  IV,  1864,  15  (Br.  Colum- 
bia ;  nesting).  —  .Jones,  Bermudas,  34  (.Sept.  22,  1849). —  Cooper  k  .Suckley,  P.  R.  R. 
Rep.  XII,  II,  184. —  Ball  &  Bannister,  279  (Alaska). — Samuels,  257. — Cooper, 
Oru.  Cal.  I,  1870,  106.  Pelrochelidon  bicolor,  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  201.  —  In.  1859, 
•364  (Xalapa).  —  Sclater  &  Salvin,  Ibis,  1859,  13  (Guatemala).  Tacit i/ciiicta  bicolor. 
Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  1850,  48  ;  Jour.  Orn.  1856,  4  (Cuba).  —  Gundlacii,  Jour.  Orn.  1861, 
330  (common  in  Cuba).  Hirando  (Tachycincta)  bicolor,  Baihd,  Rev.  .\m.  B.  1864, 
296.     Hirundo  viridis,  WiLS.     Hirundo  Icucogaster,  .Stephens. 

Sp.  Char.     Glo.ssy  metallic  bluish-green  above  ;  entirely  white  beneath.     Female  duller 
in  color.     Length,  6.25  inches ;  wing,  5.00 ;  tail,  2.65. 

Young  bird  dull  sooty-gray  above,  much  like  that  of  IJ.  thalasnina ;  but  may  readily  be 
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Hirttndo  bicoloT, 


distinguished  by  the  feathers  of  the  throat  being  pure  white  to  their  roots,  instead  of  ha\'- 
ing  the  concealed  bases  grayisli  as  in  that  species. 

Hab.  Wliole  United  States,  and  north  to  Slave  Lalse,  south  to  Guatemala;  Bernuida  ; 
Cuba,  common  in  winter.     Breeds  on  table-lauds  of  Mexico. 

Habits.  This  Swallow  has  quite  an  extended  distribution.  Found 
throu.^hout  North  America  in  the  seasons  of  its  migrations,  or  breeding,  it  is 
only  a  little  less  restricted  in  its  area  of  nesting  than  the  preceding  species. 
It  breeds  from  latitude  38°  to 
hiwh  Arctic  regions,  and  is  also 
resident  throughout  the  year  in 
the  Plateau  of  Mexico.  It  is 
abundant  in  winter  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  Central  America,  and 
in  Northern  South  America.  It 
is  a  common  bird  about  Boston, 
where  it  replaces  the  Purjjle 
ilartin,  and  is  even  more  abun- 
dant in  the  British  Provinces. 
Dr.  Cooper  also  found  it  a  very 
common   species   in  the  western 

portions  of  Washington  Territory,  where  it  was  invariably  found  to  breed 
in  hollow  trees.  In  California  he  states  it  to  be  a  more  or  less  constant 
resident,  a  few  wintering  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State.  He  met  with 
it  both  at  San  Diego  and  at  Stockton,  in  February.  He  regards  them  as 
the  hardiest  of  the  Swallows,  preferring  the  coast  and  the  mountain-tops 
for  their  residence  in  that  State.  At  Santa  Cruz  live  or  six  pairs  in  1866 
were  resident  through  the  winter,  where  he  saw  them  in  January  during 
the  coldest  of  the  season.  They  roosted  in  the  knot-holes  in  the  houses 
in  which  they  had  previou.sly  raised  their  young. 

This  Swallow,  in  the  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  country  in  which 
it  breeds,  exhibits  a  marked  departure  in  many  of  its  habits  from  those 
observed  in  wilder  regions.  In  the  latter  places  we  find  it  a  comparatively 
wild  species,  avoiding  the  society  of  man,  and  breeding  exclusively  in  hollow 
trees  and  stumps,  and  deserving  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  Brit- 
ish Provinces,  of  the  "  Wood  Swallow."  In  the  islands  of  Grand  Menan, 
in  1851,  where  repeated  attempts  had  been  made  to  induce  these  birds  to 
build  in  martin-boxes,  the  endeavor  had  been  entirely  unsuccessful.  Yet  the 
birds  were  so  abundant  that  hardly  a  hollow  tree  or  stump,  on  certain  of  the 
smaller  islands,  could  be  found,  that  did  not  contain  a  nest  of  this  .species. 
This  is  still  the  case  on  the  Pacific  coast,  though  not  exclusively  so.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  publication  of  his  Ornithological  Biography  that  Au- 
dubon was  aware  of  any  departure  from  this  mode  of  nesting  on  the  part  of 
this  Swallow,  although  it  had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Wilson. 

In  Eastern  Massachusetts  these  birds  have  undergone  an  entire  change  of 
44 
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habit,  breeding  tliere  exclusively  in  martin-boxes,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  nesting 
in  hollow  trees,  —  a  fact  perhajis  attributable  to  the  scarcity  of  these  opportu- 
nities along  the  sea-coast,  where  tliis  bird  is  principally  found.  lu  Western 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Allen  states  them  to  be  not  very  common  and  the  least 
abundant  of  the  Swallows.  Any  sheltered  and  accessible  box,  however  rougli 
it  may  be,  will  answer  its  purpose,  whether  the  more  elaborate  martin-house, 
or  a  mere  candle-box  with  an  open  end.  Mr.  Audubon  has  kniA\  n  tliem  to 
drive  away  a  Barn  Swallow  i'roni  its  nest,  and  to  take  possession,  but  this 
was  probably  exceptional.  In  one  case,  two  small  houses  ibr  birds  put  up  in 
the  same  yard  ^^•ere  taken  possession  of  In"  a  single  pair  of  Swallows,  and 
nests  built  in  each  ;  only  one,  however,  of  these  was  made  use  of.  Whether 
this  freak  was  the  result  of  indecision  or  from  a  grasping  selfishness,  it  is 
not  possible  to  conclude,  but  apparently  the  former. 

In  the  rural  districts,  even  on  the  coast,  these  birds  are  not  so  abundant  as 
in  the  cities,  as  in  the  latter  they  are  less  annoyed  by  other  birds.  The  com- 
mon Robin  is  often  especially  aggressive,  seeking  to  drive  them  off  his  as- 
sumed premises.  In  one  instance  the  Kobin  has  been  known  to  station  him- 
self on  a  platform  in  front  of  its  nest  for  hours,  and  persistently  refuse  to 
permit  its  visits.  Assistance  was  souglit,  and  all  the  Swallows  in  the  neigh- 
borhood came  to  the  rescue.  They  sailed  with  angry  cries  over  the  liead  of 
the  offender,  at  times  darting  down  upon  liim  as  if  to  strike  at  him,  but 
accomplishing  nothing.  The  besieger  maintained  his  ground  until  the  writer 
intervened  and  drove  him  away,  wlieu  the  Swallows  once  more  took  posfses- 
sion,  and  fed  tiieir  hungry  nestlings  in  j)eace. 

This  species  breeds  fn)ni  about  latitude  38°  to  the  extreme  nortiiern  region.s, 
and  along  the  Arctic  seas,  where\'er  facilities  for  nesting  are  found,  llichard- 
son  found  them  breeding  in  hollow  trees  on  the  Mackenzie  Kiver,  in  latitude 
65°.  Everywhere  on  both  coasts  they  are  very  common,  but  are  less  numer- 
ous in  tlie  interior.  Mr.  Dall  found  it  in  Alaska  from  Fort  Yukon  to  the  sea. 
It  was  known  to  tlie  Russians  as  the  Eiver  Swallow.  It  was  also  met  with 
in  Sitka,  by  Piischoff.     It  lias  not  been  observed  in  Greenland. 

During  the  breeding-season  this  species  is  more  quarrelsome  than  any  of 
its  kindred,  and  is  often  more  than  a  match  for  larger  birds.  Coming  earlier 
in  tlie  season  tlian  the  Purple  Martin,  it  will  often  intrude  itself  into  its 
premises  and  maintain  possession.  They  are  devotedly  attached  to  tlieir  off- 
spring, and  bewail  any  accidents  to  them  or  any  threatened  peril.  The  same 
pair  will  return  yeiir  after  year  to  the  same  premises,  and  tliey  soon  become 
on  familiar  terms  witli  the  members  of  a  family  they  frequently  meet,  so 
nuich  so  as  to  watch,  when  tliey  have  received  materials  for  their  nests,  for  a 
furtlier  supply,  and  will  fly  close  to  the  person  from  whom  they  receive  them. 
A  pair  which  had  thus,  year  after  year,  received  supplies  of  feathers  for  their 
nests  from  the  younger  members  of  the  family  in  whose  yard  their  nest  was 
built,  would  almost  take  them  from  the  hands  of  their  providers.  Tliis  pair 
sat  so  close  as  to  permit  themselves  to  be  taken  from  their  nest,  and  when 
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released  would  at  once  fly  back  to  their  brood.  They  build  a  loose,  soft,  and 
Avann  nest  of  fine  soft  leaves  and  hay,  abundantly  lined  with  down  and 
feathers,  witli  which  the  eggs  are  not  unfrequently  covered.  The  addition 
of  soft  and  warm  materials  is  often  made  during  incubation,  and  the  nest 
is  thorougldy  repaired  before  it  is  used  for  a  second  brood,  of  wliich  they 
usually  have  two  in  a  season. 

The  eggs  are  of  a  uniform  pure  white,  and  are  ne^'er  spotted.  They  liave 
a  delicate  pinkish  sliade  before  they  are  blown.  Tliey  are  of  an  ol)loiig-o\al 
sliape,  one  end  more  i)oiuted  than  the  other,  and  they  vary  considerably  in 
size.  They  vary  in  lengtli  from  .75  to  .875  of  an  inch,  and  in  breadth  trom 
.50  to  .56. 

Mr.  Hepburn  states  that  tlie  great  mas.s  of  these  liirds  lea^•e  California  in 
August,  but  that  a  few  are  resident  during  the  winter.  The  principal  acces- 
sion to  their  numbers  takes  place  al)out  the  end  of  February,  and  they  be- 
come quite  abundant  by  the  end  of  March.  In  Vancouver  they  are  a  month 
later.  In  1853  Mr.  Hepburn  states  that  a'  pair  constructed  their  nest  in  a 
piece  of  canvass  at  the  end  of  the  yard-arm  of  a  store-ship  that  lay  off  the 
levee  at  Sacramento.  He  first  noticed  them  on  the  iiSth  of  April,  when  the 
nest  had  already  made  some  progress.  By  the  19th  of  JMay  there  were  seven 
eggs  in  it  which  were  slightly  incubated.  The  nest  was  a  great  mass  of 
hay  and  dried  grasses,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  cup-shaped  depu'ession 
very  neatly  lined  with  feathers,  some  of  which  bent  over,  forming  a  slight 
dome. 


?> 


Hirimdo  thalassina,  Swaix.s.  /  ai  a/ 

VIOLET-GREEN  SWALLOW.  ^  ^    'i 

Hirundo  tlmlnssina,  SwAixsnx,  rial.  JIag.  I,  1827,  365  (Mexico). —AuD.  —  Brewer,  N. 
A.  Obi.  \,  1857,  102  (the  fig.  ])1.  v,  lig.  l.\.\iv  of  egg  belongs  to  another  species).  — 
B.\IUD,  Birds  N.  Am.  18,i8,  311.  —  Lord,  Pr.  R.  A.  Inst.  Woolwich,  IV,  1864,  115 
(Vancouver  Isl.  ;  nests  in  holes  of  trees).  — Cooper  &  Suckley,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  XII, 
II,  185  (\V.  T.). — Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  107.  ChcUdon  thalassina,  BoiE,  Isis, 
1844,  171.  Tachycineta  thalassina,  Cab.  Mils.  Hein.  1850,  48.  Hirundo  (Tachijcbwla) 
thalassina,  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  B.  1864,  299.  Fetrodielidon  thalassina,  Solater  &  Sal- 
viy,  Ibis,  1859,  13  (Guatemala).  —  Ib.  P.  Z.  S.  1864,  173  (City  of  Me.\-.). 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  acutely  emarginate.  Beneath  pure  white.  Above  soft  velvety-green, 
with  a  very  faint  shade  of  purplish-violet  concentrated  on  the  nape  into  a  ti'ansverse  band. 
Rump  rather  more  vivid  green  ;  tail-covcrts  showing  a  good  deal  of  purple.  Colors  of 
female  much  more  obscure.     Lengtli,  4.75  ;  wing,  4..50  ;  tail,  2.00. 

Hab.  Western  and  Middle  Provinces  of  United  States.,  .south  to  Guatemala,  east  to  the 
Upper  Missouri.     Breeds  on  Plateau  of  Mexico  (StiMicHRAST). 

Young  birds  are  of  a  dull  velvety  grayish-brown,  not  unlike  the  shade  of 
color  of  Cotiilc  riparin,  but  may  lie  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  tuft 
of  feathers  at  Ijase  of  toes,  and  the  gray  (not  white)  bases  of  the  feathers  of 
under  parts.  There  is  only  an  ashy  shade  across  the  breast,  not  a  pectoral 
band. 
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There  is  mucli  variation  among  individnals  regarding  the  distribution  of 
the  senii-juetallic  tints  of  the  upper  parts  ;  generally  the  whole  dorsal  region 
is  overlaid  by  a  "  dusting,"  as  it  were,  of  soft  brownish-purple  ;  in  specimens 
colored  thus,  the  upper  tail-coverts  are  pure  dark-green,  without  a  tinge  of 
purple.  In  other  specimens,  on  the  contrary,  the  dorsal  region  is  nearly 
pure  green,  that  of  the  upper  tail-coverts  less  golden,  and  mixed  with  a  very 
beautiful  rich  soft  violet. 

Winter  sj)ecimens  from  Guatemala  and  ]\Iexico  have  the  upper  secon- 
daries very  sharply  and  broadly  bordered  terminally  with  pure  white. 

Habits.  The  Violet-green  Swallow  is  a  common  bird,  from  the  central 
plains  of  Xorth  America  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  is  found  at  different  sea- 
sous  from  Washington  Territory  to  South  America.  It  has  been  found  as  far 
east  as  Nebraska,  and  in  abundance  at  Fort  Bridger,  in  Utah. 

As  observed,  in  Washington  Territory,  by  Drs.  Suckley  and  Cooper,  it  is 
said  to  arrive  at  Puget  Sound  early  in  May,  and  to  frequent  entirely  the  high 
prairies  bordered  with  oak  and  other  deciduous  trees,  in  the  knot-holes  of 
which,  or  in  deserted  Woodpeckers'  holes,  it  breeds.  Its  song  is  described  as 
pleasing  and  varied,  but  rather  weak.  They  found  it  to  be  quite  abundant 
in  the  interior  of  Oregon  and  of  Washington  Territory,  and  in  its  habits  and 
mode  of  flight  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  hicolor. 

In  California,  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Cooper,  it  arrives  in 
Santa  Clara  N'alley  as  early  as  JIarch  1."),  where  it  chiefly  frequents  the  groves 
of  oaks  along  the  sides  of  tiie  valleys,  across  the  whole  Coast  Range,  excepting 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sea.  Their  nest,  so  far  as  known,  is 
always  in  the  knot-holes  of  oaks,  and  they  have  never  been  known  to  breed  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  dwellings,  excepting  only  when  their  favorite  trees 
were  so  situated.  It  is  generally  in  an  inaccessible  place,  and  their  eggs 
are  not  often  obtained.  These  are  pure  white,  resembling  those  of  the 
hicolor  and  the  riparia.  Townsend  states  that  he  found  them  nesting  in  the 
deserted  nests  of  the  H.  lunifrons,  but  in  this  he  may  have  been  mistaken. 
The  eggs  he  gave  to  Mr.  Audubon  as  those  of  this  species  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  the  lunifrons.  They  leave  California  for  the  south  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Dr.  Coues  also  found  this  Swallow  in  Arizona,  where  it  was  the  most 
abuTidant  and  characteristic  Swallow  of  the  pine  regions  of  that  Territory. 
It  is  a  summer  resident  at  Fort  Whipple,  where  it  arrives  about  March  20, 
and  remains  until  late  in  September. 

In  the  Province  of  Vera  ('ruz,  Mr.  Sumichrast  found  this  Swallow  resident, 
not  only  in  the  hot  belt  of  the  coast,  but  also  in  the  temperate  region  and 
throughout  the  plateau,  at  almost  all  heights,  and  was  almost  everywhere 
very  common. 

Mr.  Salvin  also  states  that  early  in  March  great  numbers  occur  near  Du- 
enas,  Guatemala,  where  they  remain  for  a  short  time.  During  that  time  they 
are  to  be  found  flying  over  the  open  land  to  the  south  of  the  Lake  of  Duenas. 
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Mr.  Hepburn  states  that  this  Swallow  has  quite  an  extensive  range  along 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  is  restricted  as  to  the  localities  it  inhabits.  At  the 
Pulgas  Kanciie,  near  San  Francisco,  it  is  even  more  common  than  the  bico/or, 
while  a  I'cw  luiles  fioiu  thence  not  one  is  to  be  seen.  He  has  also  seen  it  on 
the  banks  of  the  Fresno,  near  its  junction  with  the  San  Joaquin  River,  and 
again  in  tlie  Yosemite  Valley,  without  meeting  with  a  single  specimen  in  the 
intervening  country.  About  Victoria  tins  was  the  prevailing  species.  These 
Swallows,  so  far  as  Mr.  Hepburn  observed,  always  build  in  holes  of  trees. 
Their  nest,  he  states,  is  formed  of  a  few  fine  dry  stems  of  grass,  placed  at  the 
Viottom  of  tlie  hole,  covered  over  with  a  thick  mass  of  feathers.  The  e""S. 
he  adds,  are  pure  white,  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  measuring  .81  of 
an  inch  in  length  by  .50  in  breadth.  Tliese  Swallows  have  two  broods  in  a 
season.  In  1864  he  noted  their  arrival  in  San  Mateo  County  on  the  28th  of 
Alarch. 

Mr.  Ridgway  writes  that  he  first  met  witli  the  Violet-green  Swallow  in 
Alay,  on  the  islands  in  Pyramid  Lake.  He  there  found  it  very  abundant 
among  tlie  cliffs  of  calcareous  tufa  of  which  the  island  was  comjiosed.  They 
were  seen  to  enter  the  fissures  of  the  rock  to  their  nests  within,  wdiich  it  was 
found  impossible  to  reach.  They  were  again  seen  in  July  among  the  lime- 
stone elitfs  along  the  canons  of  the  East  Hundjoldt  Mountains,  associated 
with  the  White-throated  Swift,  building  like  them  in  the  small  horizontal 
crevices  or  fissures  on  the  face  of  the  precipice.  He  was  not  able  to  get  at 
more  than  two  of  their  nests,  the  first  in  a  horizontal  fissure  just  wide  enough 
to  admit  the  hand,  and  about  eight  inches  from  the  entrance.  It  contained 
five  young.  The  nest  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Bank  Swallow,  and  was 
composed  of  sticks,  straws,  and  feathers.  In  the  other  the  female  was  dead 
on  her  nest,  and  the  eggs  were  broken.  They  were  white,  like  those  of  the 
H.  hicolor. 

In  its  flight  this  bird  is  said  to  greatly  resemble  the  Wjiite-bellied  Swal- 
low, but  is  distinguishable  by  the  contrast  of  the  three  colors  of  its  upper 
plumage.  Tliese  two  species  are  rarely  to  be  seen  in  tlie  same  localities,  the 
hicolor  preferring  wooded,  and  this  species  rocky  localities. 

Mr.  Lord  states  that  this  beautiful  Swallow  was  common  from  the  coast 
along  the  entire  course  of  the  boundary  line,  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  They  were  among  the  earliest  visitors  at  Colville,  arriving  in 
small  flocks  in  March,  but  in  greater  numbers  in  May  and  June.  They  build 
in  Jiuie,  making  their  nests  in  holes  in  dead  trees  as  high  as  they  can  get, 
and  lay  four  or  five  eggs.  The  nest  is  made  of  feathers  and  soft  hair.  They 
assemble  in  large  flocks  before  migrating  in  September.  Mr  Lord  felt  pretty 
sure  their  nesting-holes  were  excavated  in  the  soft  wood  by  themselves, 
though  their  soft  beak  seems  iU  adapted  to  perforin  such  labor. 
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CotyU  serripennis. 


Gexus    STELGIDOPTERYX,    P.aird. 

Stelgidopterifx,  Baied,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  312.     (Tyjib,  Hirunclo  sfrripennis,  At'D.) 

Cten.  Char.     Bill  rather  wnall ;  nostrils  oval,  .superior,  margined  behind,  but  scarcely 

laterally  by  membrane,  but  not  at  all  overhung; 
the  axes  of  the  outline  converging.  Frontal 
feathers  soft,  and,  like  chin,  without  bri.stles. 
Tarsi  equal  to  middle  toe  without  claw;  the 
upper  end  covered  with  feathers  all  round, 
none  at  lower  end.  Basal  joint  of  middle  toe 
adherent  externally  nearly  to  end;  internally, 
scarcely  half.  Lateral  toes  about  equal,  their 
claws  not  reaching  beyond  base  of  middle  claw. 
Tail  slightly  emarginate  ;  the  feathers  broad,  and  obliquely  rounded  at  end.  Edge  of  the 
wing  rough  to  the  touch;  the  shafts  of  the  fibrillic  of  outer  web  of  outer  primary  pro- 
longed and  bent  at  right  angles  into  a  short  stiff  hook.  Nest  (of  S.  nerripenniii)  iu  holes 
in  lianks ;  eggs  pure  white,  unspotted. 
Color  dull  brown  above. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  this  genu.s  consists  in  tlie  remavkalile  roughness 
of  the  edge  of  the  wing,  said  to  occur  also  in  P.-ia/idoprociLC,  Cab.  The  ob- 
ject is  uncertain,  but  is  probably  to  enable  the  bird  to  secure  a  foothold  on 
vertical  or  inclined  rocks,  among  or  on  wliich  it  makes  its  nest.  A  favorite 
breeding-place  of  S.  scrripcnnui  is  in  tlie  piers  and  abutments  of  bridges,  and 
these  hooks  might  render  essential  aid  in  entering  into  tlieir  lioles. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  have  usually  been  referred  to  Cotyh,  wjiidi,  liow- 
ever,  they  resemble  only  in  color.  Tlie  nostrils  are  exposed,  instead  of  being 
overhung ;  the  tarsus  is  bare  below,  not  feathered,  and  the  lateral  claws  are 
considerably  curved,  and  not  reaching  beyond  the  base  of  the  lateral,  as  in 
Coti/lc.     The  structure  of  the  wing  is  very  different. 

There  are  at  least  five  species  or  races  of  this  genus  in  America,  although 
only  one  belongs  with  cei'tainty  to  the  United  States.  A  second,  however, 
{S.fidvipcnnis),  Mexican  and  Guatemalan,  is  not  unlikely  to  occur  in  Arizona 
or  New  Mexico.  This  differs  in  having  the  chin  and  tliroat  reddish-fulvous, 
not  mouse-gray ;  the  belly  tinged  with  yellow. 


Stelgidopteryx  serripennis,  Baird. 

EOtTGH-WINGED  SWALLOW. 

ffinmdo  serripennis,  AxTD.  Orn.  Biog.  IV,  1838,  593. —  In.  Binls  Am.  I,  1840,  193,  )il.  li. 
Cotyh  s.  Bon.  Consp.  1850,  342.  —  Cassin.  —  Brewer,  N.  Am.  Ool.  I,  1857,  106, 
pi.  iv,  fig.  50  (eggs).  —  Baiiid,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  313.  —  Lord,  Pr.  B.  A.  Inst.  IV, 
1864,  116  (Br.  Columbia).  —  Cooper  &  Sucki-ey,  P.  R.  R.  Rep.  XII,  ii,  186  (W.  Terr.). 
—  Heermanx,  p.  R.  R.  X  ;  Williamson's  Rep.  36  (San  Antonio,  Tex.  ;  breeding).  — 
Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  110.  Stelgidopteryx  s.  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  312  ; 
Rev.  314. 
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Sp.  Char.  (No.  32,269  ^.)  Above  smoky-brown,  rathor  deeper  on  the  head,  perhaps 
a  Httle  paler  on  the  rump.  Larger  quills  and  tail-ieathers  dusky-brown  ;  the  secondaries 
and  greater  coverts  sometimes  lighter  along  their  external  edges.  The  under  parts  (for 
about  half  the  total  length)  from  bill  to  and  including  breast,  with  the  sides  of  body  and 
lining  of  wings,  mouse-gray,  rather  lighter  along  the  throat;  the  rest  of  under  parts,  in- 
eluding  crissum,  white,  the  latter  with  the  shafts  sometimes  dusky,  and  very  rarely  wilh 
dusky  blotches  at  the  ends  of  the  longer  feathers. 

Young  birds  (as  in  1,120)  difier  in  a  tinge  of  reddish-fulvous  on  the  upper  parts;  the 
wing-coverts,  secondaries,  and  inner  primaries  margined  more  or  less  broadly  with  a 
brighter  shade  of  the  same.  The  gray  of  the  under  parts  is  also  washed  with  this  color, 
especially  on  the  chin  and  across  the  breast.  The  hooks  of  the  edge  of  the  wing  have  not 
3'et  become  developed. 

(No.  32,209  ^,  fresh  specimen  before  being  skinned.)  Total  length,  .5.40 ;  expanse  of 
wings,  12.20  ;  wing  from  carpal  joint,  4..50. 

(No.  32,269  $,  prepared  specimen.)  Total  length,  5.20;  wing,  4.50;  tail,  2.25,  depth 
of  fork,  .15  ;  difference  of  primaries,  2.28  ;  length  of  bill  from  forehead,  .40,  from  nostril, 
.24,  along  gape,  .56,  width  of  gape,  .43  ;  tarsus,  .45 ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  .57  ;  claw  alone, 
.19  ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  .41 ;  claw  alone,  .10. 

Hab.  Whole  United  States  (exclusive  of  Northeastern  States?)  south  to  Central 
Mexico. 

H.\BIT,S.  The  Eough-winged  Swallow  was  first  met  with  by  Audubon,  iu 
Louisiana,  but  descrilied  by  him  iVom  specimens  afterwards  procured  near 
Charleston,  S.  C.  He  knew  nothing  in  regard  to  its  habits,  and  its  distribu- 
tion was  equally  unknown  to  him.  It  has  since  been  found,  but  nowhere  very 
abundantly,  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  not  been  met  with 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  fartlier  to  the  north  than  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  more  common.  Dr.  Suckley  speaks  of  it  as  quite 
abundant  both  in  Oregon  and  in  Washington  Territory.  Dr.  Cooper,  in  his 
Zoology  of  Washington  Territory,  speaks  of  it  as  common  about  the  sandy 
cliffs  of  the  bays  and  inlets  of  that  coast,  arriving  near  the  Columbia  in 
May,  and  remaining  only  until  the  middle  of  Augu.st,  when  all  these  Swal- 
lows go  southwards,  though  their  last  brood  is  hardly  able  to  fly.  He  says 
that  they  burrow  holes  in  the  soft  sandy  baidvs  near  the  tops  of  cliffs,  and 
have  generally  the  same  habits  as  the  common  Bank  Swallow.  They  have 
no  song,  only  a  few  chirping  calls. 

Dr.  Cooper,  in  his  Eeport  on  the  birds  of  California,  further  states  that  this 
Swallow,  in  summer,  is  found  throughout  the  lower  portions  of  that  State. 
He  saw  them  at  Fort  Mojave  as  early  as  the  27tli  of  February,  and  as  he  has 
met  with  them  at  San  Diego  in  November,  and  also  in  January,  he  thinks 
they  may  winter  within  the  State.  He  describes  their  burrows  in  the  sandy 
banks  of  rivers  as  being  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  crowded  very  near 
together,  and  near  the  upper  edge  of  the  bank,  in  no  wise  different  from  the 
nesting  of  the  common  C.  riparia.  The  nests  are  composed  chiefly  of  dry 
grasses,  with  a  few  featliers,  and  contain  five  white  eggs.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, they  resort  to  natural  clefts  in  the  bank  or  in  buildings,  and  to  knot- 
holes in  trees.  In  the  fall  they  congregate  in  great  numbers  about  certain 
favorite  spots,  and  keep   much  together  iu  flocks.     At  night  they  roost  iu 
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their  burrows.  In  Arizona,  according  to  Dr.  Cones,  they  are  summer  resi- 
dents, breeding  abundantly,  arriving  latu  in  April  and  remaining  until  nearly 
the  last  ot  September. 

At  Eagle  Pass,  Mr.  Dresser  met  these  birds,  arriving  from  tlie  South,  on 
tlie  21st  of  February.  There,  and  also  at  San  Antonio,  they  were  very  com- 
mon, breeding  in  the  towns,  making  their  nests  under  the  eaves  and  in  Iioles 
in  the  old  walls,  depositing  their  eggs  by  the  25th  of  April.  Dr.  Kennerly 
also  found  this  Swallow  very  abundant  along  the  Colorado  River  in  Febru- 
ary. Its  fliglit  seemed  to  him  to  be  like  that  of  the  common  Barn  Swallow. 
Dr.  Heermann  frequently  met  with  this  species  during  the  journey  from  the 
junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  Rivers  through  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas,  to  San  Antonio.  In  the  latter  place  he  found  them  breeding  almost 
entirely  iu  crevices  in  the  walls  of  houses. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  Dr.  Coues  found  this  Swallow  a  summer 
resident,  but  rather  rare,  arriving  in  the  third  week  of  A])ril,  and  leaving 
about  tlie  middle  of  September. 

Mr.  Ridgway  speaks  of  this  bird  as  one  of  the  most  abundant  Swallows 
of  the  AVest,  inhabiting  the  river  valleys,  ami  breeding  in  holes  in  tlie  banks 
of  tlie  rivers.  He  says  that  iu  Southern  Illinois  it  is  much  more  abundant 
than  the  C.  riparia,  though  both  nest  in  the  same  banks. 

This  species  was  fiist  found  breeding  in  Carlisle,  I'enn.,  by  Professor  Piaird, 
in  the  summer  of  1843.  The  following  year  I  visited  this  locality  early  in 
June,  and  liad  an  opportunity  to  study  its  habits  during  its  breeding-season. 
We  found  the  bird  ratlier  common,  and  examined  a  number  of  their  nests. 
None  that  we  met  witli  were  iu  places  that  liad  been  excavated  by  the  birds, 
althougli  the  previous  season  several  had  been  found  tliat  liad  apparently 
been  excavated  in  banks  in  the  same  manner  witli  the  Bank  Swallow.  All 
the  nests  (seven  in  number)  tliat  we  tlien  met  with  were  iu  situations  acci- 
dentally adajited  to  their  need,  and  all  were  directly  over  running  water. 
Some  were  constructed  in  crevices  between  the  stones  in  the  walls  and  arches 
of  bridges.  In  .several  instances  the  nests  were  but  little  above  the  surface 
of  the  stream.  In  one,  the  first  laying  liad  been  Hooded,  and  the  eggs  chilled. 
The  birds  had  constructed  another  nest  above  tlie  first  one,  in  wliich  were 
six  fresh  eggs,  as  many  as  in  tlie  other.  One  nest  had  been  built  between 
tlie  stones  of  the  wall  that  formed  one  of  the  sides  of  the  flume  of  a  mill. 
Two  feet  above  it  was  a  frequented  footpath,  and,  at  the  same  distance  below, 
tlie  water  of  the  mill-stream.  Another  nest  was  between  the  boards  of  a 
small  building  in  ^^•hich  revohx'd  a  water-wheel.  The  entrance  to  it  was 
through  a  knot-hole  in  the  outer  partition,  and  the  nest  rested  on  a  small 
rafter  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  boardings. 

The  nests  were  similar  in  their  construction  to  those  of  the  Bank  Swal- 
low, composed  of  dry  grasses,  straws,  and  leaves,  and  lined  with  a  few  feathers  ; 
but  a  much  greater  amount  of  material  was  made  use  of,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  exposed  positions  in  which  they  were  built. 
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Tiie  eggs,  six  in  number,  in  every  instance  tliat  we  noticed,  were  pure  white, 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  ripuriu,  but  a  little  more  uniformly  oblong  in 
shape  and  pointed  at  one  end.  Their  length  varies  from  .78  to  .69  of  an  inch, 
the  average  being  .75.     Their  average  breadth  is  .58  of  an  inch. 


Gexus   COTYLE,    Boie. 

Cii/i/k,  Boie,  Isis,  1822,  550.      (Type,  Ifiruiuln  riparm,  L.) 

(tKn.  Char.  Bill  small ;  noi^trils  lateral,  ovfrhung  by  a  .straight-edgerl  membrane.  Tar- 
sii.'<  about  ecpial  to  middle  toe  witliout  claw  ;  feathered  at  upper  end,  e.'ipeeially  on  inner 
face,  and  having  also  a  small  tuft  of  feathers  attached  to  posterior  edge  near  the  hind  toe. 
Middle  toe  with  basal  joint  adherent  externally  to  near  the  end,  half-way  internally,  the 
claws  comparatively  little  curved,  the  lateral  reaching  beyond  the  base  of  the  middle.  Tail 
slightly  forked.  Color  dull  lustreless  brown  above,  in  riparia  white  beneath  with  gray 
pector.al  band. 


Nests  in  holes  in  banks ;  eggs  white. 

Many  American  liirds  have  been  referred  to  Cotyle,  but  the  only  one 
belonging  to  the  genus  is  the  cosmo- 
politan C.  riparia.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  genus  consists  essentially  in  tlie 
tuft  of  tarsal  feathers  at  the  base  of 
the  hind  toe,  and  the  unusual  length 
of  the  lateral  claws,  combined  with 
the  lateral  nostrils  overhung  by  mem- 
brane. By  these  characters  the  genus  is  very  easily  distinguished 
Stelgidoptcryx. 


really 


20G41 


Cotyle  riparia. 


trom 


Cotyle  riparia,  Boie. 

BANK  SWALLOW  ;  SAND  MAKTIN. 

Hirmidn  riparia,  Lixx.  S.  N.  I,  1766,  34i.  —  WiLS.  ;  AuD. — Lembeye,  Aves  de  Cuba, 
1850,  47,  lam.  vii,  fig.  3. — Jones,  Nat.  Hist.  Bermuda,  34  (occasional,  Aug.  and 
Sept.).     Colijle  riparia,  Boie,   Isi.s,  1822,  550. — C.\ssin.  —  Bkewer,  N.  A.  Obi.  I, 

1857,  105,  pi.  iv,  tig.  49  (eggs).  —  C.iii.  Jour.  1856,  4  (Cuba).  —  Baird,   Birds  N.  Am. 

1858,  313  ;  Kev.  1864,  319.  —  Ib.  1861,  93  (Costa  Rica  [?]).  —  Gundlach,  Cab.  Jour. 
1861,  330  (very  rare  in  Cuba).  —  Maucii,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1863,  297  (Jamaica  ;  very  rare). 
Heekmann,  p.  R.  R.  X,  36  (California  ;  abundant  ?).  —  Dall  &  Bannister,  280 
(Ala.'ika). — Cooper,  Orn.  C'al.  1,  1870,  110. — Samuels,  258.  Hirundo  ciiierm, 
ViElLL.     Hirundo  rijiaria  americana,  11a.\. 

Sp.  CnAR.  Adult.  Above  grayi.sh-brown,  .somewhat  fuliginous,  with  a  tendency  to  paler 
margins  of  the  feathers.  Beneath  pure  white,  with  a  band  acro.ss  the  breast  and  the  sides 
of  the  body  like  the  back.     Length,  4.75;  wing,  4.00;  tail,  2.00. 

Young  birds  have  less  emarginate  tails,  and  the  feathers  of  back,  rump,  and  wings  edged 
with  whitish. 

Hab.     The  whole  of  North  America  ;  Bermudas  ;  Greater  Antilles  ;  Costa  Rica :  West- 
ern Brazil  (Pei.z.).     Also  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
45 
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CotyU  n'paria. 


A  critical  examination  has  failed  to  reveal  any  difference  between  Euro- 
pean and  American  specimens  of  this  bird. 

Habits.     The  common  Bank  Swallow  a-s  we  know  it,  or  Sand  ]\Iartin  as 

it  is  called  in  England,  is  nearly  or 
(juite  cosmopolitan  in  its  distribution. 
Found  tliroughout  Euroi)e  in  the  sea- 
son of  reproduction,  and  in  portions 
of  Africa  in  the  winter  months,  it  is 
eipially  common  tln-oughout  Xortli 
America  in  the  summer,  and  prob- 
ably winters  in  ile.xico  and  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  though  it  is 
not  mentioned  by  Sumichrast  as  a 
bird  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  said  to  oc- 
cur in  various  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Africa,  and  in  Europe  it  extends 
its  migrations  to  the  extreme  north- 
ern regions.  It  has  also  been  met 
with  in  India  and  in  Siberia.  Mr. 
Sahdn  obtained  several  specimens  at  Duenas,  Guatemala,  in  September, 
1861,  having  previously  observed  it  about  tlie  Lake  of  Yzabah. 

On  botli  continents  it  is  .somewhat  local  in  its  distribution,  in  favorable 
localities  being  quite  abundant,  and  in  others  not  known  to  exist.  It  is  an 
early  spring  visitant  wherever  found,  appearing  in  England  by  tlie  24th  of 
Marcli,  and  ev(m  in  our  high  Arctic  regions  early  in  iMay,  often  in  sucli  in- 
clement weather  that  it  is  obliged  to  take  tefuge  in  holes.  ]\Ir.  Dall  met 
with  this  species  in  Alaska,  in  favoralde  situations,  in  immense  numbers. 
He  counted  on  the  face  of  one  sand-bluff  over  seven  hundred  nest-lioles 
made  by  these  birds,  and  aU  of  them  apparently  occupied,  so  tliat  tlie 
bluff  presented  the  appearance  of  an  immense  honeycomb  alive  with  bees. 
He  states  that  it  takes  the  bird  four  days  to  excavate  its  nest.  Rev.  F.  0. 
Moms,  on  the  other  hand,  who  lias  closely  watched  their  operations  in  Eng- 
land, says  that  it  requires  a  fortnight,  and  that  the  weight  of  sand  a  pair 
of  these  birds  removes  is  twenty  ounces  in  a  day.  Pebbles  of  more  than  two 
ounces  in  weiglit  liave  been  known  to  be  taken  out  by  them. 

The  flight  of  this  species  is  rapid,  but  unsteady  and  flickering.  In  search- 
ing for  their  food  they  skim  low  over  the  surface  of  both  land  and  water, 
dropping  upon  the  latter,  as  they  fly,  to  drink  or  to  bathe.  Their  food 
consists  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  winged  insects,  which  they  pursue  and  cap- 
ture, dasliing  at  them  at  times  even  on  the  water.  They  usually  feed  their 
young  with  larger  kinds  than  they  eat  themselves. 

It  has  not  been  observed  in  Greenland,  but  Eichardson  found  it  in  colonies 
of  thousands  at  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's  Eiver,  in  the  GSth  iiarallel.  It  is 
a  very  social  bird,  usuallj'  breeding  togetlier  in  large  communities,  and  is 
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more  independent  of  luau  than  nuist  of  its  family,  owing  liim  no  other  favors 
than  those  incident  to  excavations  through  sand-hanks,  of  which  it  avails 
itself.  The  nests  of  these  Swallows  are  placed  in  excavations  made  hy 
them  in  the  hanks  cif  rivers,  clilTs  ])y  the  sea-shore,  and  sinnlar  favoiuhle 
situations.  Tiiese  are  usually  as  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  the 
nature  of  the  soil  iierniits  to  he  readily  penetrated,  thougli  the  hird  has 
heen  known  to  work  its  way  even  through  hard  gravel.  Their  depth  varies 
from  fourteen  inches  to  four  feet,  though  two  feet  is  the  usual  distance. 

Mr.  Augustus  Fowler  mentions  a  remarkable  instance  of  sagacity  and 
provident  forethought  in  these  birds,  not  easily  separable  from  reason.  In 
the  town  of  Beverly,  in  a  .stratum  of  sandy  loam,  he  observed  each  season  a 
colony  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  pairs  of  these  birds.  In  this  place  these 
birds  never  burrowed  more  than  two  or  three  feet.  Within  a  mile  of  this 
place  another  colony  excavated  a  bank  in  which  the  layer  of  loam  was  mixed 
with  small  stones.  In  this  bank  they  excavated  to  the  depth  of  five,  seven, 
and  even  nine  feet.  Why  was  there  this  extraordinary  difference  in  the 
length  of  burrows  made  by  the  same  species,  in  situations  not  more  than  a 
mile  apart  ?  The  reason  for  this  difference,  upon  examination,  became  very 
obvious.  We  give  the  explanation  in  Mr.  Fowler's  own  words :  "  In  one 
bank,  where  the  earth  was  of  a  fine  sandy  loam,  easily  perforated,  from  the 
entrance  to  the  extremity  the  burrows  did  not  exceed  three  feet  in  length  ; 
while  in  the  other  bank,  with  harder  loam  to  work  in,  one  burrow  \\as  found 
nine  feet  in  length.  After  examining  six  holes  of  nearly  equal  length,  it 
appeared  that  these  little  birds  had  sufficient  reason  for  extending  their  labors 
so  far  into  the  earth.  In  every  instance,  where  they  met  with  a  spot  free 
from  stones  they  finished  their  burrows  ;  thus  showing  great  care  for  the 
welfare  of  tlieir  eggs  or  young  hy  avoiding,  in  the  stony  soil,  a  catastrophe  so 
great  as  would  befall  their  treasures  if  by  accident  one  of  these  stones  should 
fall  upon  them." 

The  work  of  perforation  they  perform  with  their  closed  bill,  swaying  the 
body  round  on  the  feet,  beginning  at  the  centre  and  working  outwards.  This 
long  and  often  winding  gallery  gradually  expands  into  a  small  spherical 
apartment,  on  the  floor  of  which  they  form  a  rude  nest  of  straw  and  feath- 
ers. The  time  occupied  in  making  these  excavations  varies  greatly  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  from  four  or  five  days  to  twice  that  number. 

Their  eggs  are  five  in  number,  pure  white,  and  when  unblown  ha^•e  a  fine 
roseate  hue.  They  are  oval  in  shape,  larger  at  one  end,  and  pointed  at 
the  smaller.  Their  average  lengtli  is  .7'i  of  an  inch,  and  their  average 
breadth  .47. 
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AYe  now  come  to  the  consideration,  of  three  families  of  Oscine  birds,  of 
pre-eminently  dentirostral  type,  having  certain  commtjn  characters  by  which 
they  are  distinouishable,  with  but  little  difficulty,  from  all  others.  In  their 
close  relationship  it  has  been  questioned  by  many  whether  they  do  not  all 
belong  under  one  head,  but  they  are  more  generally  considered  distinct. 
The  common  characters,  and  those  peculiar  to  each,  are  as  tbllows  :  — 

CoMMOM  Characters.  Bill  stout,  and  considerably  hooked  at  tip,  or  with  the  point  bent 
abruptly  downward  ;  with  a  deep  notch,  and  .sornelitnes  a  tooth  or  lobe  just  behind  the 
notch;  the  tip  of  the  lower  mandible  likewise  frequently  bent  up,  and  with  a  notch 
behind  it.  The  nostrils  lateral,  the  bristles  of  the  mouth  generally  well  developed.  The 
primaries  are  ten  (except  in  a  few  Vireos),  the  outer  from  one  fourth  to  one  hall'  the  sec- 
ond. Tail  variable.  Tarsi  scutellate  anteriorly  ;  sometimes  with  a  tendency  to  division  on 
the  lateral  plates;  hitherto  not  met  with.  Basal  joints  of  toes  more  adherent.  Seiiarated 
from  TurdidoB  by  greater  adhesion  of  toes ;  from  Truylodytidw  by  notched  and  hooked 
bill,  etc. 

A.  Basal  phalanx  of  anterior  toes  abbreviated  ;  that  of  median  toe  decidedly  shorter  than 
the  basal  of  inner,  or  the  two  basal  of  outer,  and  adherent  for  its  whole  length  on  both 
sides  to  the  lateral  (i.  e.  not  free  at  all).  Lateral  plates  of  tarsus  undivided,  except  at 
extreme  lower  end. 

Vireonidae.  Gonys  more  than  half  the  length  of  lower  jaw  (from  tip  to  angle  of 
mouth),  usually  longer  than  width  of  mouth,  which  is  narrow.  Bill  conical,  much 
compressed,  decurved  at  end  and  notched,  but  scarcely  toothed.  Frontal  featliers 
bristly  and  erect,  or  bent  but  slightly  forward.  Nostrils  overhung  by  membrane. 
Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  Lateral  toes  generally  unequal ;  outer  claw 
reaching  half-way  along  middle  claw. 

B.  Basal  phalanx  of  middle  toe  about  as  long  as  the  basal  of  inner,  or  the  two  bjisal  of 
outer;  free  externally,  at  least  for  about  one  third  its  length,  internally  for  about  one 
half.  Lateral  plates  of  tarsus  with  decided  tendency  to  subdivision  (except  in  Myiades- 
tin'f). 

Ampelidae.  Gonys  decidedly  less  than  h.ilf  the  length  of  lower  jaw,  or  than  width 
ol'  mouth,  which  is  very  broad  and  deeply  cleft.  Bill  triangular,  much  depressed,  de- 
curved  at  end  and  notched,  with  moderate  though  decided  tooth.  Frontal  feathers 
rather  soft,  scarcely  bristly  or  erect.  Nostrils  overhung  by  membrane.  Tarsus  equal 
to  or  shorter  than  middle  toe  and  claw.  Lateral  toes  nearly  equal;  outer  claw  reach- 
ing only  to  base  of  middle  claw. 

Laniidee.  Gonys  about  half  the  length  of  lower  jaw  ;  about  equal  to  width  of  mouth. 
Bill  very  powerful  and  raptorial,  much  compressed,  with  a  strongly  marked  hook, 
notch,  and  tooth  at  end.  Frontal  feathers  very  bristly,  and  directed  forwards,  so  as 
to  conceal  nostrils  and  base  of  bill.  Nostrils  with  bony  walls,  except  behind.  Tarsus 
longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw,  sometimes  much  scutellate  on  sides.  Lateral  claws 
nearly  equal ;  outer  claw  reaching  a  Uttle  beyond  base  of  middle  claw. 
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Family    VIREONID^.  —  The  Vireos. 

The  essential  features  of  this  family  appear  to  consist  in  the  combination 
of  tiie  dentirostral  bill,  notched  in  both  mandibles  ;  the  ten  primaries  (except 
Vireos;/! via),  of  winch  tlie  outer  is  usually  from  one  fourth  to  one  half  tlio 
second  ;  tlie  rather  siiort,  nearly  even  tail,  with  naii'ow  feathers,  and  the 
great  amount  of  adliesion  of  the  anterior  toes,  —  tlie  whole  basal  joint  of 
the  middle  being  generally  united  on  both  sides  to  the  adjacent  joints,  and 
decidedly  shorter  than  the  basal  of  inner  or  two  ba.sal  of  outer.  Tlie  outer 
lateral  toe  is  generally  appreciably  longer  than  the  inner,  reaching  con- 
siderably Ijeyoud  the  base  of  the  middle  claw.  The  tarsi  are  always  dis- 
tinctly scutellate  anteriorly.  The  young  are  ne\'er  spotted,  or  streaked  as 
in  the  Thrushes ;  nor,  indeed,  do  the  adults  exhibit  such  markings. 

Tlie  VinoiiidK  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  and  are  widely  distributed, 
although  but  one  genus  belongs  to  the  United  States. 


Genus   VIREO,   Vieill. 

Vireo,  ViF.TLL.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  1807,  83.     (Tjqie,  Uusckapa  noivbnracensis,  Gm.) 

No  great  violence  will  be  done  liy  considering  all  the  American  Vireos  as 
belonging  to  one  genus,  divisible  into  three  subgenera,  as,  however  different 
the  extremes  of  the  series  may  bo  from  each  other,  the  gradation  is  quite 
complete. 

The  North  American  species  take  a  wide  range  during  their  southern 
winter  migration,  only  paralleled  in  this  respect  by  the  Sylvicolidw ;  they  do 
not  visit  the  West  Indies,  save  as  very  rare  stragglers  to  Cuba  ( V.  olivaccus, 
soiifarius,favifivns,  and  iwvcboniccnsia).  They  all  have  a  melodious  song,  and, 
so  far  as  known,  make  a  dee]i  nest,  sus])ended  by  its  upper  edge  between  the 
forks  of  a  liorizontal  twig.  The  eggs  are  white,  generally  with  a  few  reddish 
or  brown  blotches. 

Quite  a  number  are  characterized  by  having  the  eyes  white,  red,  or 
yellow. 

Subgenera. 

Vireosylvia.  Bill  compre.sscHl,  narrow;  culinen  and  corami.s.sure  straight, 
tliu  tip  abrnptly  curved  (or,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is  no  trace  of  light 
bands  on  the  wing;  see  section  "6").  Superciliary  stripe  continued  back  to 
the  occiput.  No  trace  of  light  bands  on  the  wing.  No  conspicuous  ring  round 
the  eye. 

a.  No  .spurious  primary.     Bill  compressed,  its  tip  iiliruptly  hnnkcd  ;   ciilmcn 
and  commissure  straight.     Crown  decidedly  more  ashy  than  the  back. 

Sp.  Jlavofiridis,  barbululus,  olivaceus,  phUadelpliicus. 

b.  An  acute  spurious  primary.     Bill  depressed,  the  tip  only  slightly  hooked  ; 
culmen  slightly  curved.     Crown  scai'cely  more  ashy  than  back      .         .       Sp.  ijilous. 
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Lanivireo.  Bill  compressed,  stout ;  culmen  arched  from  the  base,  commis- 
sure curved.  Superciliary  stri]ie  stopping  at  posterior  angle  of  the  eye  and 
curving  under  it,  enclosing  the  eye  in  a  conspicuous  orbital  ring,  interrupted  only 
in  front.     Two  conspicuous  white  bands  on  the  wing. 

a.  No  spurious  primary Sp.  flavifrons. 

h.  AVith  an  acute  spurious  primary         ....  Sp.  solitarins,  phnnbeus. 

V  i  r  e  o .  Bill  stout,  scarcely  compressed,  sub-cylindrical.  First  primary  not 
spurious,  or,  if  so,  not  acute. 

a.  Two  conspicuous  light  bands  on  wing    .      Sp.  atricapillus,  novehoracensis,  hidtoni. 

b.  One  distinct  liglit  band  on  wing,  and  this  not  sharply  defined,  the  anterior 

one  being  almost  obsolete Sp.  belli,  pusillus,  viciniur. 


Subgenus    VIREOSYLVIA,    Box. 

Vireosylvia,  Box.  Geog.  Coinp.  List,  1838.     (T}-pe,  Mtiscknpn  olimcca,  Lix.) 
Phyllomancs,  Cab.  Arch.  1847,  I,  321.     (No  type  mentioned  ;  uanie  proposed  as  substitute 
for  Vireosylvia.) 

Gem.  Char.  Wings  long  and  pointed,  one  third  or  one  fourth  longer  than  the  nearly 
even  or  slightly  rounded  tail.  First  quill  very  small  (less  than  one  third  the  second),  some- 
times apparently  wanting.     Second  quill  longer  than  the  seventh,  much  longer  than  the 
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secondaries.  Tarsi  short  (scarcely  exceeding  .70  of  an  inch) ;  toes  rather  long.  Body 
slender  and  elongated.  Bill  slender,  narrow,  straight ;  the  culmen  straight  for  its  basal 
half,  the  commissure  quite  straight ;  light  horn-color,  paler  beneath.  Feet  weak.  Type, 
V.  olivaceus. 

Species  and  Varieties 

C0.MMON  Characters.  All  .species  olive  above,  while  or  yellowish  beneath. 
An  ashy  or  brownish  cap,  contriisting  more  or  less  abruptly  with  the  olive  back. 
.\  whitish  superciliary  stripe  extending  to  the  nape,  and  a  dusky  one  to  and  be- 
hind the  eye.  No  light  bands  on  the  coverts.  Inside  of  wings  (flanks  some- 
time,*) and  crissum  yellowish,  otherwise  usually  white  beneath. 

No  spm-ious  primary  .........  Series  I. 

A  spurious  primary         ...  Series  II. 

Series  I.     (No  .spurious  primary.) 
A.   A  dusky  "  mustache  "  or  cheek  stripe  along  each  side  of  the  throat. 
1.  V.  calidris.    Eyes  red? 

a.  No  distinct  dusky  line  along  side  of  the  crown. 

Light  stripes  of  the  head  dingy  brownish-buff;  crown  scarcely 
ashy;  back  olive-brown  ;  crissum  and  lining  of  the  wing  pure  pale 
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yellow.     Winp:,  3.20  ;  tail,  2.25  ;  bill,  .42.     Hah.   Jamaica ;  Santo 
Doriiiiigo.  Porto  Rico,  Santa  Cruz,  St.  Thomas,  and  Sombrero. 

var.  caJid  r  is  .' 
Light  stripes  of  the  head  dingy  grayi.sh-whitc ;  crown  distinctly 
ashy  ;  back  grayish-olive ;  crissuni  and  lining  of  the  wing  scarcely 
yellow.    Wing,  3.20 ;  tail,  2.35 ;  bill,   .42.     Hab.  Cuba,  Bahamas, 

and  South  Florida var.    bar  bat  u  I  ii  s  . 

b.   A  distinct  dusky  line  along  each  side  of  crown. 

Colors  as  in  barbatida,  but  "  mustache  "  broader  and  more  con- 
spicuous, and  crown  much  purer  ash.  Wing,  3.30;  tail,  2.50;  bill, 
.48.     TIab.    Barbadocs var.  harhadense? 

B.  No  "  mustache." 

a.  A  duskv  line  along  each  .side  of  crown. 

2.  V.  olivaceus.  Grayish  olive-green  above;  beneath  white,  tinged 
laterally  with  dull  olive ;  crissum  and  lining  of  wing  scarcely  yellow ; 
inner  edges  of  quills  white.     E^yos  red. 

1.  Wing,  3.30;  tail,  2.40;    bill,  .38.     Ilab.    Eastern  Province  of 
North  America,  south  to  Northern  South  America        .     var.    olivaceus. 

2.  Wing,  2.50 ;  tail,  1.80  ;  bill,  .33.    Hab.  Eastern  South  America. 

var.  cliiv  i ? 

3.  V.  flavoviridis.  Yellowish  olive-green  afiove  ;  beneath  white  medi- 
ally, bright  greenish  olive-yellow  laterally  ;  crissum,  lining  of  wings,  and 
inner  edges  of  quills,  light  yellow.     Eyes  yellow. 

1.  Wing,  3.15;  tail,  2.55;  bill,  .41.     Hab.  Middle  America  north  of 
Panama xm:  flav  ov  iridis. 

2.  Wing,  2.80 ;  tail,  2.25  ;  bill,  30.      Hab.    South   America,    from 
Buenos  Ayres  northward  ;  Guatemala       ....         var.    a g  il  i n  .* 

b.  No  dusky  line  on  .«ide  of  crown. 

4.  V.  magister.'  Large.  Above  sooty-olive,  more  virescent  posterior- 
ly; crown  without  ashy  tinge.  Beneath  similar,  but  lighter,  whitish 
medially.  Cri.ssum  and  lining  of  wing  very  faintly  yellow  ;  inner  edges 
of  quills  white.  Eyes  ?  Wing,  3.05  ;  tail,  2.40  ;  bill,  .4.5.  Hab.  Hon- 
duras (Belize). 

5.  V.  philadelphicus.  Small.  Above  grayish-green ;  crown  auhy. 
Beneatli  light  yellow,  deepest  on  the  jugulum,  whitish  on  belly.  Eyes  ? 
Wing,  2.70;  tail,  1.95;  bill,  .27.  Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  North 
America  ;  in  winter  south  to  Costa  Rica. 

Series  II.     (-1  spurious  primnry.) 

C.  No  dusky  line  along  .side  of  crown.     No  "  mustache." 

G.  V.  gilva.     Eyes  hazel  (in  all  ?). 
a.  Crown  nearly  like  the  back. 

Above  olive-gray,  rump  more  virescent ;  crown  more  ashy.  Be- 
neath dingy  whitish,  with   a  strong  tinge  of  dingy  bull  from  liill 

1  Fireosj/lvia  caUdris,  B.iir.n,  Kev.  Am.  Birds,  1S(!.5,  329.  {MotMilla  calidris,  L.  .Syst.  Nat. 
10th  cd.  1758,  1S4.) 

^   V.  cnlidris  var.  barbadciise,  RinoWAY. 

'  r.  olivacca  var.  chivi.  Vircosijlma  chivi,  Bauid,  Rev.  327.  (Sylria  chiri,  ViEilx.  Nouv. 
Diet.  XI,  1817,  174.) 

*  V.  flavoviridis  var.  agilis.  Virmsylvia  agilis,  B.vii:n,  Rev.  338.  {Lanius  agilis,  LifllT. 
Verz.  Doubl.,  1823,  no.  526.) 

^   V.  riwiji.stcr,  Baikd. 
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along  sides  and  across  breast.     Bill,  .14  deep,  .30  long  ;  wing,  2.S5  ; 
tail,  2.05.     Hab.   Eastern  Province  of  United  Slates  .      var.    i/ilvu.i. 

Similar,  but  above  more  grayish,  and  beneath  with  the  buflf  tinge 
almost  absent.  Bill,  .11  deep,  and  .22  long  ;  wing,  2.80  ;  tail,  2.15. 
Hab.    Western  Province  oC  United  States  .         .         va.r.  siv  a  in  so  n  i. 

h.  Crown  very  diffei'ent  from  the  back  (dark  brown). 

Above  olive-brown;  rump  more  viresccnt;  crown  dark  snuff- 
brown.  Beneath  uniform  light  yellow,  throat  whitish.  Bill,  .15 
deep,  .,30  long  ;  wing,  2.60  ;  tail,  2.10.  Hah.  Middle  America,  from 
Ecuador  to  Honduras \ai:  jo  seji  he:' 


Vireosylvia  calidris,  \ar  barbatulus,  r.xmn. 


FLORIDA  GEEENLET. 

Phtjllomanesbarbatuhts,C\u.  Jom.  HI,  1855,  467  (Cuba),  —  GrNi>i,.\c-H,  Cab.  .lour.  1S61, 
324  (Cuba).  —  Ib.  Kcpcrtorio,  Cuba,  1865.  Vireosi/lvia  barbatula,  liAiUD,  lii-v.  Am, 
U,  1864,  331.  Vireo  altiloquxis,  Ga.mbf.i.,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1848,  127  (Florida).  —  Baird, 
Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  354  (Florida).  Fireoxi/lvia  aUiloqiui,  Cassin,  Pr,  A,  N.  Sc.  1851, 
152.  —  Ib.  lUnst.  1854,  8,  and  221,  pi.  x.\.\vii  (Florida).  —  Brya.nt,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  V, 
1859,  11,3  (Bahamas).  —  Lawuence,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye,  1S60  (Cuba). 

Sp.  Char.     (No.  25,958  ^,  Cuba.)    Proportion  of  quills  as  in  var.  rnlichis,  2  =»  3,  4,  1,  5, 
but  the  tips  of  the  quills   closer  together,  and  tlie  lirst  quill  about  half  or  a  little  less 

than   half  the  distance  between  fifth 
and  fourth  ;   the  quills  narrower. 

Colors  similar  to  those  of  var.  calidris, 
but  of  a  purer  and  paler  olive  above  ; 
the  back  tinged  with  ash ;  the  cap 
purer  ash,  and  better  defined,  witliout 
olivaceous  wash,  its  dusky  ed.<;e  more 
distinct.  The  superciliary  stripe  whit- 
ish or  grayish,  with  the  cheeks  paler, 
and  both,  <as  well  as  the  chin,  with- 
out the  buff  tinge.  Under  parts  nearly  pure  white,  v<'ry  faintly  tinged  at^ross  the  breast 
witli  ashy ;  the  sides  olivaceous ;  the  crissnm  and  axillars  pale  sulphur-yellow.  Total 
length,  5.50;  wing,  3.15;  tail,  2.50;  dilTercnce  of  first  and  second  quills,  .18;  of  fifth 
and  second,  .22  ;  length  of  bill  from  forehead,  .82,  from  nostril,  .46,  along  gape,  .89 ;  tarsus, 
72  ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  .60;  claw  alone,  .21  ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  .50 ;  claw  alone,  .23. 
Hab.     Cuba;  the  Bahamas;  and  Charlotte  Harbor,  Florida.    (Western  Coast.) 


Vireosylvia  bnrhntultis. 


Thi.s   Viiru  has  been  taken  several   times  at  Charlotte  Harl 


Fhirida, 


'  F.  gilva  var.  josephce.  Virmsyhnn  joscpha:,  Baiiid,  Kcv,  1865,  344  {Vireo  joscjihm,  Sclateu, 
P,  Z,  S,  1859,  137,  1>1.  cliv).  Comparing  typical  examples  of  this  "species"  with  those  of 
gilvu.i  from  North  America,  tliey  ajipcar  very  widely  different  indeed,  so  far  a.s  coloration  is 
concerned,  though  nearly  identical  in  form.  But  a  specimen  from  an  intermediate  locality 
(54,262,  Orizaba,  Mexico,  F.  Sumiohuast)  combines  so  perfectly  all  the  characters  of  the  two, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  refer  it  to  one  or  the  other  as  distinct  species.  It  therefore 
becomes  necessary  to  assume  that  the  V.  joscpjite  is  a  permanently  resident  troincal  race  of  a 
species  of  which  V.  gilmis  is  the  northern  rejire.sentativp  ;  which  theory  is  strengtlu'ued  by  the 
fact  that  of  the  latter  there  are  no  sjiecimens  found  south  of  the  Uniteil  States,  indicating  that 
in  winter  it  docs  not  pass  beyond  theii'  linut,  or  at  least  not  far  to  the  smuliward, 
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and  is  thus  eutilled  to  a  plnce  in  our  foiina.     Its  distinction  from  a  closely 
allied  race  in  Jamaica,  Hayti,  etc.,  var.  mlidris,  is  sliown  on  page  359. 

A  specimen  heluuging  to  jMr.  Salvin  ("  N"o.  187  "),  from  "  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma," we  cannot  distinguish  satisfactorily  from  typical  e.x'amples  of  the  present 
race,  with  wliich  it  is  to  be  compared,  and  not  witii  mlidris.  Tlie  colors  are 
quite  identical  with  those  of  barhatuhify.  In  size  it  is  slightly  larger,  the 
wing  measuring  o:>r>  instead  of  3.15  ;  the  tail  l^oO,  in.stead  of  2.35  (from 
exposed  base  of  feathers)  ;  the  bill  is  thicker,  being  .20  instead  of  .18  deep ; 
the  third  quill  is  longest,  the  second  intermediate  between  it  and  the  fourth  ; 
tlie  first  intermediate  between  the  fourth  and  fifth.  In  5ar6«/'?//M.s  the  second 
is  longest,  the  tiiird  and  fourth  successively  a  little  sliorter.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  other  specimens  from  that  locality  ma}^  show  greater  differ- 
ences, as  the  specimen  under  examination  is  in  ratlun-  worn  plumage,  and 
lias  the  tip  of  the  biU  broken  off 

Habits.  This  species  only  claims  a  place  in  our  avifauna  on  the  ground 
of  its  presence  in  Florida.  How  abundant  it  is  there  is  not  determined,  fur- 
tlier  than  it  has  been  observed  witiiin  a  restricted  locality  by  Dr.  Ileermann. 
This  was  at  Charlotte  Harbor,  on  the  soutliwestern  coast.  They  appeared 
to  be  visitors  only,  from  a  more  soutliorn  clime.  They  reached  Florida  in 
their  northern  migrations,  remaining  only  for  a  short  season,  but  evidently 
staying  long  enough  to  breed.  Dr.  Heermann  states  tliat  this  species  resem- 
bles, in  manners  and  in  apjaearance,  the  common  Red-eyed  Vireo  of  the 
more  northern  States.  He  describes  its  song  as  clear  and  musical,  and  very 
distinctly  uttered.  It  was  constantly  on  the  search  for  insects,  and  appeared 
even  more  active  than  any  of  the  northern  s{)ecies,  darting  among  the  foliage, 
peering  into  crevices  and  cobwebs,  suspended  from  branches  witli  its  back 
downward,  and  occasionally  chasing  a  flying  insect  in  the  manner  of  a  true 
Flycatcher.  Tliese  movements  were  usually  accompanied  by  a  song.  This 
species  was  not  abundant,  though  Dr.  Heermann  saw  it  frequently,  and 
obtained  several  specimens. 

Dr.  Bryant  found  this  species  very  abundant  at  the  Bahamas,  arriving 
there  about  the  first  of  ^Fay.  All  tlie  specimens  lie  obtained  were  males, 
the  females  not  arriving  tliere  until  after  the  loth  of  May.  The  notes  of 
tliese  birds,  he  states,  vary,  though  tlie  most  common  one  resembles  ichlp 
torn  Mll'Cj  iihcfiu,  pronouncing  the  first  word  distinctly. 

This  bird,^  in  Brown's  History  of  Jamaica,  is  called  "  "\Vliip-tom-kelly," 
from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  its  notes  to  these  articulate  sounds,  and 
this  popular  appellation  has  been  given  it  by  various  other  writers.  Mr. 
Oo.sse,  however,  in  his  Birds  of  Jamaica,  calls  this  bird  "  John-to-whit,"  and 
can  find  no  resemblance  in  its  notes  to  tlie  words  referrcHl  to.  He  describes 
its  song  as  uttered  with  incessant  iteration  and  untiring  energy,  and  as 
resembling  Sirrrf-Jahn  !  John  to  whit  !  sired  John  to  vhit  !     After  July  the 

'  Tlifi  Jaiiiaie:in  liinl  i.s   V.  aitiitrU,  not  bai-b((.lu/i(s.     hi  aU  piobability,  however,  they  do  not 
ilillVr  in  habits  ami  notes.  —  R.  R. 
46 
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notes  change  to  to-whit-to-icJioo,  and  sometimes  to  a  soft,  simple  chirp,  wliis- 
pered  so  gently  as  scarcely  to  be  audible.  The  name  of  Whip-tom-kelly 
Mr.  Gosse  never  heard  applied  to  it  in  Jamaica.  Yet  it  is  a  bird  often  heard, 
and  one  whose  notes  liave  a  similarity  to  articulate  sounds,  and  naturally 
suggest  a  common  appellation.  It  is  very  vociferous  and  pertinacious  in  its 
calls,  repeating  tliem  with  energy  every  two  or  three  seconds. 

This  species,  he  states,  does  not  ordinarily  sit  on  a  prominent  twig,  or  dart 
out  after  insects,  thougli  it  has  been  seen  in  eager  pursuit  of  a  butterfly.  It 
seems  to  live  in  the  centre  of  thick  woods.  It  does  not  pass  the  winter  in 
Jamaica,  but  leaves  at  the  beginning  of  October,  returning  as  early  as  the 
20tli  of  Marcli.  Its  food  he  states  to  be  both  animal  and  vegetable,  as  he 
found  in  its  stomach  the  seeds  of  the  tropical  plants  and  berries.  In  April, 
Mr.  Gosse  observed  it  hunting  insects  by  the  borders  of  the  Bluefields  Elver, 
and  so  intent  upon  its  occupation  as  to  allow  of  a  very  near  approach.  It 
sought  insects  among  the  grass  and  low  herbage,  percliing  on  the  stalks  of 
weeds,  and  darting  out  after  both  vagrant  and  stationary  prey.  They  incu- 
bate in  June  and  July. 

Like  all  this  genus  the  Long-bilk'd  Vircio  builds  a  pensile  nest  of  great 
arcliitectural  ingenuity  and  beauty.  It  is  a  deep  cup,  usually  about  two 
thirds  of  a  sphere  in  shape,  truncated  at  the  toj).  The  materials  of  wliicli 
it  is  made  are  often  somewhat  coarse.  Mr.  Gosse  describes  it  as  about  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  teacup,  narrowed  at  the  mouth,  composed  of  dry  grasses, 
silk,  cotton,  lichens,  and  spiders'-web.  It  is  usually  suspended  from  the  fork 
of  two  twigs,  the  mai'gin  very  neatly  overwoven  to  embrace  them.  The 
materials  are  well  interwoven,  and  tlie  walls  firm  and  close,  though  not  very 
thick.  The  whole  is  smoothly  lined  with  slender  vegetable  fibres  resembling 
human  liair.  One  nest  had  its  cavity  nearly  filled  with  a  mass  of  white  cot- 
ton, interwoven  with  the  other  materials,  which,  being  picked  cotton,  had 
evidently  been  taken  from  some  yard  or  building. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  three  in  number,  of  a  lirilliant  wliite,  deli- 
cately tinted  with  pink,  and  marked  with  a  few  line  red  and  red-brown 
spots,  usually  about  the  larger  end. 

An  egg  of  tlio  variety  from  Cuba  is  of  an  oldong-oval  shape,  slightly 
pointed  at  one  end,  and  tlie  markings  of  fiiint  ]iurple  and  of  dark  ])urplish- 
brown,  in  bold  dashes,  are  all  about  the  larger  end.  Another  from  the  same 
locality  is  more  distinctly  rounded  at  one  and  pointed  at  the  other  end,  ami 
is  marked  with  fine  brown  dots  (bstril)uted  over  the  whole  egg.  These  eggs 
measure,  one  .82.5  by  .55  of  an  inch,  and  the  other  .78  by  .55.  An  egg  from 
Jamaica  is  of  an  extremely  oblong-oval,  measuring  .88  by  .55  of  an  inch,  and 
is  l)oldly  marked  more  or  less  over  the  entire  egg  with  large  blotches  of  pur- 
plish-brown. 

The  Messrs.  Newton  describe  the  nest  of  the  mlidrin  of  St.  ( "roi.x  as  a  beau- 
tiful structure,  sliaped  like  an  inverted  cone,  composed  outwardly  of  dried 
blades  of  grass,  dried  leaves,  and  wool,  woven  round  the  twigs,  to  wliich  it 
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was  attaclied  with  spiders'- weljs,  lined  inside  with  finer  blades  of  grass,  aud 
about  three  inclies  aud  a  hall'  in  diameter,  aud  five  iu  heiulit.  The  em's, 
three  iu  number,  were  white,  with  a  tew  black  spots,  chiefly  disposed  about 
the  lartrer  cud. 


Vireosylvia  olivaceus,  I'.uxXaf. 

BED-EYED  GREENLET. 

Muscicapa.  olivacea,  LiNN.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  327  (based  on  Edwards,  tab.  253,  and  Cates- 
BY,  pi.  liv).  — W11..S.  Lanius  olivaceus,  LiCHT.  Verz.  1823,  49  (N.  Amer.).  Fireo  oliva- 
ccm,  ViEU.L.  ;  Box. ;  Swains.  II.  —  Aud.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  IS.'iS,  331.  —  Sam- 
uels, Birds  N.  Eng.  270.  Vireosijlvia  oliv.  BoN.  Geog.  Com]).  List,  1838.  —  1b.  C'ousp. 
1850,  329.  —  Reinh.uidt,  Vid.  Med.  f.  1853,  1854,  82  (Greenland).  —  Is.  Ibis,  111,  7. 
—  SCL.ATER,  P.  Z.  S.  1S55,  151  (Bogota)  ;  1859,  137,  363  (Xalapa).  —  A.  &  E.  Newton, 
Ibis,  1859,  145.  — Sclater  &  Sai.vin,  Ibis,  1859,  12  (Gnatemala).  —  Lawrhnce,  Ann. 
N.  Y.  Lye.  VII,  1860,  24li  (Cuba).—  ?  Ibis,  1864,  394  (Derby,  Engl.  May,  1859).  —  Baird, 
Rev.  Am.  B.  1864,  333.  fhi/lhmancs  oHv.  Cab.  Mus.  Hcin.  1850-51,  63.  —  Ib.  Jour. 
1860,  404  (Costa  Rica).  —  Gundl.  Cab.  Jour.  1861,  324  (Cuba;  very  rare).  ?  J'ircu 
virescens,  ViElLL.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  1807,  84,  pi.  liii  (Penna.).  —  ?Ghay,  Genera,  I, 
267,  pi.  Ixv.  Fireo  bogotensis,  Bryant,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  YII,  1860,  227  (Bogota).  — 
L.UVUEXCE,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  1863  (Birds  Panama,  IV,  No.  378). 

Sp.  Char.  (No.  1,418  ^,  Carlisle,  Peun.,  May,  1844.)  Upper  parts  olive-green.  Top 
of  head,  from  bill  to  nape,  ash-color.  A  white  line  from  nostrils  above  and  beyond  the 
eye,  bordered  above  by  a  dusky  line  forming  the  edge  of  the  ashy  cap,  and  below  by  a 
similar,  perhaps  paler,  loral  and  post-ocular  cheek-stripe.  Beneath,  including  tibire.  white, 
with  perhaps  a  tinge  of  olivaceous-ash  across  the  lireast ;  the  sides  of  the  neck  like  the 
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back;  sides  of  the  body  with  a  faint  wa.sli  of  olive.  Axillars  and  crtssiim  faintly  tinged 
with  sulphur-yellow ;  lining  of  wings  and  its  edge,  the  latter  especially,  nearly  white. 
Quills  blackish-brown,  edged  externally,  except  at  ends  of  primaries,  with  olive,  internally 
with  white.  Tail-feathers  lighter  brown,  edged  externally  like  the  back,  internally  with 
pale  olivaceous-white.  Bill  dusky  above,  pale  below  ;  tarsi  plumbeous  ;  iris  red.  Length, 
6.33 ;  extent  of  wing-s  10.25  ;  wing,  3.33  ;  tail,  "2.50. 

Female  similar,  but  duller  in  plumage. 

Hab.  Whole  of  Eastern  North  America  (GrcMMilaud.  Halifax,  Fort  Simpson),  west  to 
base  of  llockv  Mountain.s,  reaching  Fort  Bridger,  and  still  farther  northward  to  Bitterroot 
Mountains  and  Kootenay  ;  soutli  to  Panama  and  Bogota,  in  winter  (Xalapa  only  in  Mex- 
ico) ;  very  rare  in  Cuba  (only  West  Indian  locaUty).  Accidental  iu  England.  Trinidad. 
(FiNscn.) 
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Virfo  olivactus. 


Habits.  The  common  Ked-eyed  Vireo  is  an  abnntkiit  species  throughout 
Eastern  North  America,  from  Florida  to  Nova  Scotia  on  the  northeast,  to 
Lake  Winnei^eg  on  the  northwest,  and  as  far  west  as  the  liocky  Mountains. 
It  ajsparently  breeds  wherever  found,  and  in  especial  abundance  in  the  Central 
States.     It  is  a  familiar  and  fearless  species,  often  found,  like  the  Warbling 

Vireo,  in  the  very  midst  of  crowded  cities, 
and  making  its  lively  and  pleasant  notes 
lieard  in  their  public  si^uares  and  private 
gardens,  amid  the  ruder  sounds  of  the 
neighboring  streets.  It  breeds  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  at  tlie  Southwest,  and  also 
in  abundance,  at  least  as  far  as  Halifax, 
in  tlie  ()pi)osite  direction.  At  Fort  Eeso- 
lution,  at  the  Cumberland  House,  and  at 
Fort  Simpson,  tlie  nests  and  eggs  of  this 
species  were  procured  by  Kennicott  and 
Ross.  A  single  specimen  of  tlie  bird  lias 
been  procured  in  Greenland,  and  another 
accidental  specimen  was  shot  in  England.  Specimens  have  also  been  pro- 
cured in  Central  America. 

This  Vireo,  like  all  of  its  peculiar  and  well-marked  genus,  jirefers  the 
forests  or  the  tops  of  large  and  shady  trees,  obtains  its  i'ood  usually  among 
their  upper  branches,  and  very  rarely  approaches  the  ground.  It  is  not  ex- 
clusively sylvan,  as  at  times  it  may  be  found  around  dwellings,  hunting 
for  insects  and  spiders ;  and  although  it  hunts  for  food  among  the  tree-tops, 
its  nest  is  not  always  in  such  high  situations,  often  not  more  tliaii  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  their  migrations  these  birds  enter  the  United  States  early  in  Marcli,  but 
do  not  make  their  appearance  in  Pennsylvania  until  tlie  last  of  April,  or  in 
New  England  until  tlie  middle  of  May. 

Tlie  Vireos  procure  their  food,  for  the  most  part,  by  moving  about  and 
along  branches,  and  among  the  twigs  of  trees,  hopping  from  one  position  to 
another,  and  securing  their  prey  without  the  click  of  a  Flycatclier.  The  in- 
sects they  capture  are  usually  not  in  motion,  though  occasionally  they  will 
take  them  on  the  wing.  They  also  feed  on  several  kinds  of  ripe  berries  in 
the  autumn. 

The  song  of  this  Vireo  is  loud,  musical,  simple,  and  pleasing.  It  is  uttered 
in  short,  emphatic  liars,  and  at  times  has  a  very  marked  resemblance  to  the 
melodious  chant  of  the  liobiii,  though  without  its  volume  and  power.  This 
Vireo  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  sjjriiig  musicians,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  constant  and  untiring  in  its  song,  continuing  to  sing  long  after  most  of 
the  other  vocalists  have  become  silent,  and  even  until  it  is  about  to  leave 
us,  at  the  close  of  September.  Tlu;  tender  and  pathetic  utterances  of  tliis 
Vireo,  uttered  witli  so  much  apparent  animation,  to  judge  from  their  sound. 
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are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  apparent  indifference  or  unconsciousness  of  the 
little  vocalist  who,  wliile  thus  delighting  the  ear  of  the  listener,  seems  to  be 
all  the  wliile  cliieliy  bent  on  procuring  its  daily  supply  of  food,  wliich  it 
pursues  with  unabated  ardor. 

This  Vireo  builds  the  neat  pensile  nest  of  its  race,  suspending  it  from  the 
foriv  of  t\\-o  or  more  t\\-igs  of  a  tbrest  tree,  at  various  heights  of  from  five  to 
fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  cup-like  in  shape,  and  always  dependent 
from  small  twigs,  around  which  its  upper  edges  are  firmly  bound.  Exter- 
nally it  is  woven  of  various  materials,  fine  strips  of  bark,  the  liempen  fibres 
of  vegetables,  and  webs  of  spiders  and  of  various  caterpillars.  These  are 
compactly  pressed  and  woven,  and,  as  some  suppose,  agglutinated  by  the 
saliva  of  the  builder.  Sometimes  the  unmanageable  materials  give  to  the 
outside  of  the  ne.st  a  I'ude  and  unfinished  appearance,  at  others  they  are 
evenly  and  smoothly  wrought.  Tiiey  are  very  strong,  uninjured  by  tlie 
storms  of  winter,  and  are  often  made  use  of  by  other  birds,  by  mice,  and 
even  by  the  same  bird  a  second  season. 

A  nest  of  this  bird  (S.  T.  Coll.,  3,353)  was  obtained  at  the  Cumberland 
House  by  Mr.  Keunicott.  It  is  pensile,  like  all  others,  but  is  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  pine-needles,  —  a  dry  and  liard  material,  difficult  of 
management  in  making  such  a  nest.  With  these  are  intermingled  a  few  bits 
of  moss,  fine  strips  of  bark,  and  flax-like  vegetable  fibres.  Within  this  rude 
basket  is  an  inner  nest,  made  up  of  fine  dry  grasses,  strips  of  bark,  and  pine 
leaves.  The  external  fabric  is  loosely  put  together,  —  an  unusual  feature, — 
but  the  inner  portion,  in  the  firmness  and  strength  with  which  it  was  made, 
is  in  remarkable  contrast. 

The  lied-eyed  Vireo's  nest  is  often  cliosen  by  the  (.'owbird  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  her  parasitic  eggs,  and  these  foster -jxirents  ai'e  singularly  devoted  in 
the  care  of  their  alien  guests,  whom  they  tenderly  nurture,  even  to  the  neg- 
lect of  their  own  offspring.  In  one  instance  three  eggs  of  a  Cowljird  were 
deposited  in  the  nest  of  the  Vireo  before  any  of  her  own,  and,  without  laying 
any,  the  female  Vireo  proceeded  to  sit  upon  and  hatcli  the  intruders. .  lu 
another  case,  where  two  of  the  Vireo's  liad  been  laid,  two  Cowbird's  eggs 
were  added.  The  Vireo  stopped  laying,  and  proceeded  to  incubate.  In  each 
instance  the  female  Vireo  seemed  to  forego  her  own  natural  aspirations,  and 
at  once  conform  to  the  new  situation. 

The  male  Vireo  often  evinces  great  courage  and  spirit  in  the  defence  of  his 
nest,  when  the  young  are  liatched  driving  away  intruders,  and  even  flying  in 
the  face  of  a  man  who  approaches  too  near. 

Mr.  Nuttall  states  that  tlie  young  of  the  Eed-eyed  Vireo  feed  eagerly  upon 
the  berries  of  the  cornel  and  the  Vihurnum  dentatvm,  and  other  shrub-s.  A 
young  bird  kept  in  confinement  soon  became  very  gentle,  and  readily  ate  flies 
and  grasshoppers  from  his  hand,  and  viburnum  berries.  A  tame  Kingbird 
in  the  same  room  was  very  jealous  of  and  tyrannized  over  him,  so  as  to 
compel  liinr  to  seek  protection  from  his  captor.    Tlie  Vireos,  like  Flycatchers, 
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have  the  iicwer  to  regurgitate  liy  the  lall  pellets  of  indigestible  portions  of 
their  food. 

Tlie  eggs  of  tliis  Yireo  vary  greatly  in  size,  according  to  the  locality ;  the 
fartlier  .soutli  the  smaller  they  are  found.  One,  marked  on  the  shell  East 
Tennessee,  June  1,  1858,  Alex.  Gerhardt,  measures  .78  by  .52  of  an  inch, 
wiiile  one  from  Halifa.x,  Nova  Scotia,  measures  .95  by  .65.  The  ground- 
color of  all  is  a  clear  crystal-wliite,  and  they  are  marked  chiefly  at  the  larger 
end  with  spots  and  finer  dots  of  red-brown. 

Mr.  liobert  Kennicott,  in  his  notes,  speaks  of  finding  a  nest  of  the  Eed- 
eyed  Vireo  at  the  Cumberland  House,  Saskatcliewan,  June  28.  Incubation 
had  not  yet  commenced.  The  pensile  and  neatly  built  nest  was  suspended 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  upon  a  hazel-bush.  The  jiareut,  when 
scared  from  it,  remained  near  until  she  was  killed. 


Vireosylvia  flavoviridis,  Cas,sl\. 

YELLOW-GREEN  VIBEO. 

Vireosylvia  flav.  Cas.sin,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  V,  Feb.  18.51,  1.52. — Ib.  VI.  pi.  ii  (Panama). — 
ScLATEit,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  298  (Cordova). —  Ib.  1859,  375  (Oa-^aca ;  April).  —  In.  Catal. 
1861,  44,  no.  264.  —  ScLATi:u&  Salvix,  Ibis,  I,  1859,  12  (Guatemala).  —  BAir.D,  Rev. 
336.  Vino  flav.  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  332.  PliTjUomanes  fiav.  Cab.  Jour. 
1861,  93  (Costa  Rica). 

Sp.  CnAK.     (No.  3,976  ,J.)     Above  olive-green  ;  the  whole  top  of  head  and  nape  ash- 
color,  the  edges  of  this  cap  and  a  loral  line  dusky,  but  not  very  decidedly  so.     A  grayish- 
white   line   from   nostrils   over   the  eye. 
Beneath   white,    the   .sides   of  the  neck, 
Ijreast,   and   body   bright   olivaceous-yel- 
low ;   the  axillars  and  cri.ssum  rich  sul- 
phur-yellow.    On  the  breast  the  yellow 
extends  almost  to  the  median  line,  the 
color  of  opposite   sides  separated   by   a 
narrow    interval.      Quills   dusky-brown  ; 
margined  externally,   except  at  ends  of 
primaries,    with    olive-green,     internally 
with  grayish-white  of  a  decided  yellow 
Tail-feathers  dark  olivaceous-brown,  bright  olive  externally,  internally  olivaceous- 
Iris  yellow  or  "  red." 

Bill  horn-color,  paler  below.  Legs  plumbeous.  Wings  long  and  pointed.  Second  and 
third  quills  nearly  equal;  fourth  a  little  less;  first  about  intermediate  between  fourth  and 
fifth.     Total  length,  G.OO;  wing,  3.20;  tail,  2.60. 

Hab.     From  northern  border  of  Mexico  to  Isthmus  of  Panama,  especially  on  west  side. 

This  species  has  not  yet  been  recorded  as  taken  within  tlie  limits  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  comes  so  near  to  our  southern  border  that  it  doubtless 
sometimes  crosses  the  line.  Nothing  distinctive  appears  to  be  known  of  its 
habits. 
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Vireosylvia  pMladelphicus,  Cassin. 

PHILADELPHIA  GREENLET. 

Vircosiilvia  philaddphica,  Cassix,  Tr.  A.  N.  Su.  V,  Feb.  1857,  153. — Ib.  VI,  pi.  i,  fig.  1 
(PhiliuU'lphia).  —  ScLATKR  &  Salvin,  Ibis,  I,  1859,  12  (Guatemala).  —  Baikd,  Kev. 
Am.  Birds,  340.  Virm  pliiladeljAicits,  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1S58,  -335,  pi.  l.K.wiii, 
fig.  3.  Vircosijlvia  cubanensis,  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1860,  463  (Coban).  —  Ib.  Ann. 
Mag.  N.  H.  1861,  328. 

Sp.  Char.  (No.  20,043  (J.)  Above  dark  olivt^-green,  tinwod  with  plumbeous-ash  ex- 
cept on  the  rump ;  top  of  head  and  nape  purer  plumbeous-ash,  not  edged  with  dusky,  tlie 
line  of  demarcation  indistinct.  Beneath  light 
snlphur-yellow,  paler  and  almost  white  on  chin 
and  middle  of  abdomen  ;  sides  more  olivaceous. 
A  whitish  stripe  from  bill  over  eye,  as  also  a 
patch  beneath  it  and  the  eyelids.  A  dusky 
loral  and  post-ocular  spot.  Quills  and  rectrices 
brown,  edged  externally  with  olive,  internally 
with  whitish ;  the  larger  coverts  with  paler 
outer   edges.     Bill    blackish,    paler    plumbeous  v.  pMiadelphku,. 

below.  Legs  plumbeous.  Spurious  outer  or  first  quill  (seen  in  j/fVrn)  wanting ;  the  outer 
about  equal  to  fifth;  third  longest;  second  and  fourth  not  much  shorter.  Total  length, 
4.80  ;  wing,  2.05  ;  tail,  2.25. 

Has.  Eastern  North  America  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  Maine,  south  (in  winter)  to  Costa 
Rica  and  Guatemala.     Veragua  (Salvi.n).     Not  recorded  li'om  Mexico  or  West  Indies. 

Specimens  vary  somewhat  in  purity  of  tints,  and  especially  in  intensity 
of  yellow  of  under  parts,  which  color  is  deeper  in  autumnal  skins. 

Specimens  from  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala,  being  merely  winter  visitors 
to  that  region,  are  quite  identical  with  North  American  examples. 

Habits.  This  but  little  known  species  was  first  described  by  Mr.,  Cassin, 
in  1851,  from  a  specimen  shot  by  him  in  some  woods  near  Philadelphia  nine 
years  previously,  whicli  was  tlieu  unique,  and  remained  so  for  some  time  after. 
Tliis  fact,  and  its  resemblance  to  V.  gilva,  led  to  the  impression  that  it  might 
be  only  a  variety  of  that  sjjecies.  Since  the  publication  of  the  description 
other  specimens  have  been  procured  from  different  localities,  —  iloose  Fac- 
tory, Maine,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Costa  Ilica,  and  Guatemala.  But  little  is  as  yet 
known  in  regard  to  its  habits  or  its  distribution.  It  is  quite  abundant  in  the 
spring  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  where  it  appears  only  as  a  migrant  passing 
north,  none  remaining  to  breed.  As  it  makes  its  appearance  late  in  ^lay,  and 
usually  passes  rapidly  on,  it  seems  natural  to  infer  that  it  cannot  be  far  from 
its  breeding-) )lace  at  the  period -of  its  appearance.  The  specimen  obtained 
by  iMr  Cassin  was  shot  in  September,  on  its  southward  journey.  It  was  in 
tlie  upper  branches  of  a  high  tree,  cajituring  insects  ;  and  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  it  by  its  slow  and  deliberate  movements. 

]Mr.  Tliure  Kumlien,  of  Pane  County,  Wis.,  informs  me  that  he  has  been 
familiar  with  this  Vii'eo  since  1849,  and  lias  collected  it  every  year  since 
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that  period,  finding  it  both  in  tlie  spring  and  fall.  It  appears  occasionally 
as  early  as  the  lUth  of  ilay,  the  time  varying  with  the  season  from  the  Idth 
to  the  27th.  In  1857,  when  the  season  was  very  backward  and  May  very 
cold,  they  did  not  arrive  until  June  2.  Tliey  were  unusually  numerous,  and 
remained  only  a  day  or  two.  So  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  none 
stop  to  breed.  They  are  very  quiet,  have  no  song  at  the  time  they  are  pass- 
ing, and  seem  only  intent  on  collecting  their  food  and  in  proceeding  on  their 
way.  They  are  very  tame  and  unsuspecting,  and  one  can  readily  get  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  them.  In  the  fall  they  are  returning  south  from  tlie  7th 
to  the  I'Jth  of  September. 

The  ne.st  and  e""s  remain  to  be  obtained. 


Vireosylvia  gilvus,  C.\ssin. 

WARBLING  GREENLET. 

Musciaipa  gilva,  Vif.ii.l.  Ois.  I,  1S07,  65,  pi.  xxxiv.  I'ireo  gilims,  Bon.  Obs.  Wils.  1825, 
no.  123. — AuD.  Oin.  Diog.  II,  \>\.  cxviii.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  IV,  pi.  ccxli.  —  Baikd, 
Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  335.  —  S.\muf,i.s,  Birds  N.  Eng.  273.  Fireosijloia  yilva,  Cassin, 
Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1851,  153.  —  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  298  (Cordova);  (?)  1858,  302 
(Oaxaca  ;  June)  (perhaps  F.  sieainsoni).  —  Baikd,  Rev.  Am.  15.  342.  Miisdcapa  me- 
lodia,  WiLs.  Am.  Orn.  V,  1812,  85,  pi.  xlii,  fig.  2. 

Sp.  Char.  (No.  1,017  ?.)  Above  olive-greon,  strontjly  glos!!ed  with  ashy;  the  head 
and  nape  above  more  distinctly  ashy,  but  without  decided  line  of  demarcation  behind,  and 

without  duslcy  edge ;  rump  pure  olive. 
Stripe  from  nostrils  over  eye  to  nape, 
eyelidi?,  and  space  below  eye,  creamy- 
white.  A  rather  dusky  post-ocular  and 
loral  spot,  the  latter  not  extending  to  the 
bill.  Under  parts  white,  with  tinge  of 
greenish-yellow  (occasionally  of  creamy 
fulvous  or  bud),  especially  on  breast;  sides 
more  olivaceous.  Crissum  and  axillars 
scarcely  more  yellowish.  Quills  and  rec- 
trices  wood-ljrown,  edged  internally  with  whitish,  externally  with  olivaceous,  except  per- 
haps on  longer  primaries.  Edge  of  wing  white.  Larger  wing-coverts  grayish-brown,  with 
paler  edges,  and  no  trace  of  olivaceous.     Bill  horn-color  above,  paler  below. 

Firiit  quill  very  short  or  spurious ;  .second  about  equal  to,  generally  rather  longer  than 
sixth ;  third  longest ;  fourth,  then  fifth  a  little  shorter. 

Fresh  specimen:  Total  length,  5.33;  expanse  of  wings,  8.35;  wing  from  carpal  joint 
2.85.  Prepared  specimen :  Total  length,  4.80  ;  wing,  2.75  ;  tail,  2.25.  Sexes  alike.  Iris 
brown. 

Hab.  Eastern  North  America  to  Fort  Simpson.  Cordova  and  Oaxaca  only  southern 
localities  recorded.     Not  West  Indian. 

A  very  young  bird  lias  a  \-ery  cottony  plumage,  and  differs  in  tints,  having 
the  top  of  tlie  head  and  the  naj)e  a  soft  wliitisli  isal)ella-color,  tliis  tingeing 
the  back ;  tlie  lower  parts  are  wholly  unsoiled  white ;  the  middle  and  sec- 
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ondan'  coverts  are  obscurely  tijjped  with  liglit  lunwn,  rormiiig  two  indistinct 
bands  across  the  wing. 

A  specimen  (No.  54,262)  from  Orizaba  is,  in  positively  every  respect, 
exactly  intermediate  between  this  species  and  V.josephce  of  Costa  llica, 
Ecuador,  etc.  (See  footnote  on  page  360.)  The  crown  is  brown,  decidedly 
darker  than,  and  different  in  tint  from,  the  back,  but  less  so  than  injoscpluv  ; 
the  back  is  less  olive  than  in  the  latter,  and  less  gray  than  in  tlie  furmer. 
The  lower  parts  are  more  yellow  than  in  /jIIvks,  and  less  so  than  in  joscpluc, 
the  superciliary  stripe  whiter  and  extending  farther  back  than  in  the  former, 
and  less  pure  white  and  shorter  than  in  the  latter,  etc. 

Habits.  The  "Warbling  Vireo  has  only  a  .slightly  less  extended  distribu- 
tion than  the  Eed-eyed,  being  found  throughout  all  Eastern  North  America, 
as  far  north  as  Fort  Simpson  and  Selkirk  Settlement,  and  west  to  the  Mis- 
souri liiver,  and  breeding  as  far  south  as  Louisiana.  It  is  stated  by  Audu- 
bon to  be  found  on  the  Columbia  Kiver,  but  in  tliis  he  probably  referred  to 
the  Western  race,  V.  swainsoni.  That  writer  never  observed  this  species 
in  Louisiana  or  Kentucky,  nor  in  the  maritime  part  of  Georgia,  and  its  man- 
ner of  entering  the  United  States  he  was  unable  to  ascertain.  Where  it 
moves  to  in  the  winter  is  also  unknown,  none  having  been  met  with  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  only  at  a  few  points  in  Mexico,  Cordova,  Oaxaca,  and  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  was,  howex'er,  found  breeding  at  Calcasieu,  Louis- 
iana, by  ^Ir.  Wurdemann. 

It  breeds  abundantly  from  ^^irginia  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  throughout  the 
Northwestern  States.  West  of  the  Eocky  INIountains  it  is  replaced  by  a 
closely  allied  species,  the  V.  sivainsoni.  This  Vireo,  more  than  any  other  of 
its  genus,  if  not  exclusively,  is  to  a  large  extent  a  resident  of  villages,  towns, 
and  even  cities.  It  is  by  far  the  sweetest  singer  that  ventures  within  their 
crowded  streets  and  public  squares,  —  although  Mr.  Cassin  gives  his  prefer- 
ence to  the  notes  of  the  lied-eyed,  —  and  the  melody  of  its  song  is  exquis- 
itely soft  and  beautiful.  It  is  chiefly  to  be  found  among  the  tall  trees,  in 
the  vicinity  of  dwellings,  where  it  seems  to  delight  to  stay,  and  from  their 
highest  tops  to  suspend  its  pensile  nest.  It  is  especially  abundant  among 
the  elms  on  Boston  Common,  where  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  from 
early  in  the  month  of  May  until  long  after  summer  has  gone,  may  be  heard 
the  prolonged  notes  of  this,  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  constant  of  our 
singers.  Its  voice  is  not  powerful,  but  its  melody  is  flute-like  and  lender. 
Throughout  tlie  last  of  May,  and  in  June  and  July,  their  charming  song  may 
be  heard  amid  the  din  of  the  city  from  earliest  dawn  till  nightfall,  and  rarely 
ceases  even  in  the  noontide  heat,  when  all  other  birds  are  silent.  It  is  ever 
in  motion,  while  thus  singing ;  and  its  sweetest  notes  are  given  forth  as  it 
moves  among  the  tree-tops  in  search  of  insects.  It  is  not  only  one  of  our 
most  constant  singers,  but  it  remains  musical  almost  until  its  departure  for 
the  South  in  October. 

The  Warbling  Vireo  appears  in  the  Middle  States  about  the  15th  of  April, 
47 
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aud  reaches  Xew  England  early  in  May.  The  path  of  its  northern  migra- 
tions, and  of  its  return,  is  somewhat  in  doubt.  It  is  abundant  in  winter, 
according  to  Smnichrast,  about  Orizaba,  and  probably  enters  Texas  and 
passes  north  and  east  along  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  Elvers.  In  certain 
portions  of  the  country  this  species  is  evidently  on  the  increase,  becoming 
more  and  more  common  as  the  country  is  settled,  and  towns  and  villages 
spring  up. 

The  Warbling  Vireo  builds  its  nest  usually  in  more  elevated  positions  than 
any  others  of  this  family.  For  the  most  part  in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings, 
often  over  frequented  streets,  they  suspend  their  elaborately  woven  and  beau- 
tiful little  basket-like  nest,  secure  from  intrusion  from  their  human  neighbors, 
and  protected  by  the  near  presence  of  man  from  all  their  more  dreaded  ene- 
mies. Audubon  narrates,  in  an  interesting  manner,  the  building  of  their  nest 
by  a  pair  of  these  birds  on  a  poplar-tree,  near  his  window,  in  Cannlen,  N.  J. 
It  was  sus])ended  between  the  bod}-  of  the  tree  and  a  branch  coming  out  at 
an  acute  angle.  The  pair  were  at  work,  morning  and  e\ening,  eight  days, 
first  attaching  slender  blades  of  grass  to  the  knots  on  the  branch  and  the 
bark  of  the  trunk,  and  thence  ^^'orking  downward  and  outward.  They  varied 
their  materials,  from  time  to  time,  until  at  last  he  traced  them,  after  a  pro- 
longed absence,  to  a  distant  haystack,  from  which  they  brought  fine,  slender, 
dry  grasses,  with  wliich  they  completed  and  lined  their  uest. 

The  nests  of  the  \\'arblirig  Vireo,  while  they  resemble  closely  those  of  the 
other  species  in  all  tiie  characteristics  of  this  weU-marked  family,  are  yet,  as  a 
rule,  more  carefully,  neatly,  and  closely  bnilt.  They  are  usually  suspended  at 
tlie  height  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  in  the  fork  of  twigs,  under  and  near  the 
extremity  of  the  tree-top,  often  an  elm,  protected  from  the  sun  and  storm 
by  a  canopy  of  leaves,  and  quite  out  of  reach  of  most  enemies.  They  vaiy 
little  in  size,  being  about  two  inciies  in  height  and  three  and  a  half  in  their 
greatest  diameter,  narrowing,  toward  their  junction  with  the  twigs,  to  two 
inches.  They  are  all  secured  in  a  very  firm  manner  to  the  twigs  from  which 
they  are  suspended  by  a  felting  of  various  materials,  chiefly  soft,  flexible, 
flax-like  strips  of  vegetable  fibi'es,  leaves,  stems  of  plants,  and  strijis  of  bark. 
With  these  are  interwoven,  and  carried  out  around  the  outer  portions  of  the 
nest,  long  strips  of  soft  flexible  bark  of  deciduous  trees.  They  are  soitly  and 
compactly  filled  in  and  lined  with  fine  stems  of  plants. 

The  eggs  are  usually  five  in  number,  and,  like  those  of  all  the  Vireos,  are 
of  a  brilliant  crystal- white,  sparingly  spotted  at  the  larger  end  with  markings 
of  dark  brown,  and  others  of  a  lighter  shade.  They  are  less  marked  with 
spots  than  usual  in  the  genus,  and  are  often  entirely  unspotted,  and  pure 
white.  Occasionally,  however,  they  are  found  with  well-marked  blotches 
of  i-eddish -brown.  They  vary  in  length  from  .75  to  .70  of  an  inch,  and 
average  about  .55  in  their  breadth. 
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Vireosylvia  gilvus,  \ar  swainsoni,  Baikd.  _   '"tL 

WESTEBN  WAKBLING  GHEENLET. 

Vireo  swainsoni,  Baiiid,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  336  (Pacific  coast). — Elliot,  Illust.  Binls 
N.  A.  I,  vii.  Vireosylvia  swainsoni,  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  B.  343.  Vireosylvia  gilva,  var. 
swainsoni,  Coopek,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1S70,  116.  Vireo  barlramii,  Swaisson,  F.  B.  A.  II, 
1831,  235  (in  part ;  spec,  from  Columbia  River  ?). 

(No.  5,321  ^.)  Similar  to  V.  gilva,  but  smaller;  colors  paler.  Bill  more  depres.sed. 
Upper  mandible  almost  black.  Second  quill 
much  shorter  than  sixth  Total  length,  4.75 ; 
wing,  2.71;  tail,  2.35;  difference  between 
tenth  quill  and  longest,  .58;  exposed  portion 
of  first  primary,   .58,    of  second,    1.82,   of 

longest   (measured    from    exposed    base   of  J  \,  j  \         ~--^^n\       i''*'* 

first   primary),   2.10;    length    of   bill   from 
forehead,  .50,  from  nostril,  .29,  along  gape, 

.05;   depth  of  bill,  .13;  tarsus,  .70;  middle  Yirto  suminiimi. 

toe  and  claw,  .50;  hind  toe  and  claw.  .43. 

Hab.     United  States,  from  Rocky  Mountains  to  Pacific  coast. 

In  the  present  bird  the  bill  is  darker  in  color,  much  smaller,  and  more 
depressed,  the  depth  at  the  base  being  less  than  the  width,  instead  of  being 
equal  to  it  as  in  var.  gilvux.  Tlie  wing  is  more  rounded,  the  second  quill 
mucli  shorter  than  the  sixth,  generally  shorter  or  but  little  longer  than  the 
seventh.  In  var.  gilvus,  the  second  quiU  is  about  equal  to  the  sixth.  The 
second  quill  is  about  .30  of  an  inch  (or  more)  shorter  than  the  longest  in 
sicamsoni,  while  in  (jilnis  it  is  only  about  .20  shorter.  The  feet  of  swainsoni 
are  weaker,  and  the  colors  generally  jjaler  and  grayer.  The  iris,  according  to 
Coues,  is  dark  brown. 

Young  birds  in  autumnal  plumage  Iiave  tlie  crown  decidedly  ash,  the  sides 
more  greenish  ;  the  wing-coverts  pass  terminally  into  a  light  lirownish  tint, 
producing  an  inconspicuous  band. 

Habits.  This  Western  representative  of  the  Warbling  Vireo  is  found 
throughout  the  western  portions  of  our  Union,  from  the  Great  Plains  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  Arizona  to  the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  Washington 
Territory. 

Dr.  Cooper  characterizes  this  as  a  lively  and  familiar  songster.  It  arrives, 
he  states,  at  San  Diego  about  April  10,  and  reaches  Puget  Sound  toward  the 
middle  of  May,  occupying  nearly  all  tlie  intermediate  country  throughout 
the  summer.  It  frequents  the  deciduous  trees  along  the  borders  of  streams 
and  prairies,  coming  into  gardens  and  orchards  with  familiar  confidence, 
wherever  cultivation  has  reclaimed  the  wilderness.  Like  its  Eastern  proto- 
type, its  cheerful  and  varied  song  is  heard  all  day  long  until  quite  late  in  the 
autunm.  Tliey  too  build  their  nests  in  the  shade-trees  of  the  parks  of  busy 
cities,  singing  ever  their  delightful  strains,  unconscious  of  the  busy  and  noisy 
crowd  that  throngs  the  neighboring  streets. 
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Dr.  Cooper  states  that  its  nests  are  pendent  from  tlie  forks  of  a  branch 
higli  above  tlie  gronnd,  sometimes  to  the  height  of  a  Iiundred  feet. 

jNIr.  liidgway,  who  observed  the  habits  of  this  species  in  Utah  and  Ne- 
vada, speaks  of  it  as  the  characteristic  Vireo  of  the  West.  It  was  found  by 
liim  in  all  the  fertile  localities,  and  was  one  of  the  most  common  birds  in  the 
wooded  regions.  He  found  it  very  generally  distributed  through  the  sum- 
mer, inhabiting  the  copses  along  tlie  streams  of  the  mountain  canons,  and 
the  open  groves  of  the  parks,  as  well  as  the  cottonwoods  and  willows  of  the 
river  valleys.  In  the  fall  the  berries  of  a  species  of  the  cornel  that  grows 
along  the  mountain  streams  constitute  its  principal  food.  Its  notes  and  man- 
ners are  identical  witli  those  of  tlie  Eastern  species. 

The  nests  of  this  sjiecies  are  not  distinguishable,  except  in  the  necessarily 
varying  materials,  from  those  of  the  Eastern  birds.  In  position,  size,  and  shape 
they  are  the  same.  The  eggs,  lour  or  five  in  number,  are  white,  spotted  with 
brown  and  reddisli-brown,  and  measure  .78  by  .58  of  an  incli.  The  spots  are 
somewhat  darkei-  tlian  those  of  tlie  V.gilvus,  and  the  shape  more  of  an  ob- 
long-oval, in  all  that  1  have  seen.  But  this  difference  may  disappear  in  the 
examination  of  a  larger  number. 

A  nest  found  by  Mr.  Eidgway  near  Fort  Churchill,  Xevada,  June  24,  was 
suspended  from  the  extremity  of  a  twig  of  a  sapling  of  the  Cottonwood, 
in  a  copse  of  the  same  growing  in  a  river-bottom.  It  has  a  height  of  two 
and  a  half  inches,  and  a  diameter  of  three.  It  is  composed  externally  of 
an  elaborate  interweaving  of  s]iiders'-webs,  willow  and  cottonwood  down, 
and  strong  cord-like  strips  of  fine  inner  bark.  These  are  strongly  bound 
around  the  twigs  from  which  the  nest  is  suspended.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
elaborately  interwoven,  homogencou.s,  and  well-felted  nests  of  this  bird  I 
have  ever  met  with.  Another  nest,  from  Parley's  I'ark,  Utah,  obtained  June 
28,  differs  in  having  tlie  external  portion  woven  almost  exehisively  of  fine 
strips  of  bleached  hark,  and  is  lined  with  fine  wiry  grasses.  In  each  of  these 
the  eggs  were  four  in  numlier,  all  oblong-oval  in  shape,  but  much  more 
pointed  at  one  end  in  the  hitter  nest. 

This  species  was  ibuiid  breeding  in  Napa  Valley,  Cal.,  by  ilr.  A.  J.  Cray- 
son,  and  at  Fort  Tejon  by  Mr.  Xautus. 


Subgenus   LANIVIREO,    Baiud. 

Cn.\n.  Body  .'stout,  head  broad.  Bill  short  and  stout,  broad  at  the  ba.se,  the  culmen 
curved  from  the  base,  the  commissure  considerably  arched.  Bill  blue-black.  Feet  stout. 
Type,  V.  flai'ifrons.     For  figure,  see  page  379. 

Gpecies  and  Varieties. 

Common  Characters.  A  broad  stripe  from  bill  to  and  around,  lint  not  beyond, 
the  oye.  Two  broad  white  bands  across  the  wings.  Bill  plumbeous-blue,  black 
toward  culmen.     Iris  brown  in  all  species? 
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1.  L.  soUtarius.     Spurious  primary  exposed.     Throat  and  orbital  ring  white. 

a.  Spurious  primary  well  developed,  — .GO  or  more  long,  .10  broad. 

Nape  and  side  of  neck  plumbeous ;  upper  tail-coverts  olive-green. 
Crissum  tinged  with  yellow,  but  none  on  side  of  throat,  nor  across 
breast.  Wing,  3.05 ;  tail,  2.40 ;  bill,  from  nostril,  .27  ;  tarsus,  .G6.  Hab. 
Eastern  Province  of  United  States,  straggling  westward  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  especially  in  its  migration  soutliward  into  Mexico,  where  it  pene- 
trates in  winter  as  far  as  G-uatemala  .....         \-ax.  solitarius. 

Above  continuous  olive-brown  ;  IjcIow  ochraceous-white,  witli  a  bufi'y 
tinge  across  breast,  and  deeply  olivaceous  along  sides.  Crissum  tinged 
with  yellow.  Wing,  2.80  ;  tail,  2.15;  bill,  30  ;  tarsus,  66.  ifoJ.  Pacific 
Province  of  United  States,  straggling  in  autumn  eastward  into  the 
Middle  Province var.  cassin  i. 

Above  continuous  asliy-plumbeous.  Beneath  pure  white,  ashy  along 
sides,  and  very  slightly  so  across  breast.  Wing,  3.25  ;  tail,  2.50 ;  bill, 
.30  ;  tarsus.  .66.  Hab.  Middle  Province  of  United  States,  south,  in  win- 
ter, through  Western  Mexico  to  Colima     ....        var.  ^;)ht  m  t  e  «.s. 

b.  Spurious  primary  very  minute,  —  about  .30  long  by  .04  wide. 

Nape  and  side  of  neck  olive-green;  upper  tail-coverts  plumbeous. 
Crissum  not  tinged  with  yellow,  but  sides  of  the  throat  and  across  the 
breast  are.  Wing,  3.10  ;  tail,  2.20;  bill,  .29  ;  tarsus,  .64.  Hab.  Coban, 
Vera  Cruz,  Guatemala ;  resident ?  ....         Y3x.  i^roi^inquus  ' 

2.  L.  flavifrons.     Spurious  primary  concealed.     Throat  and  orbital  ring  yellow. 

Anterior  half  of  body  olive-green  above,  lemon-yellow  below  ;  pos- 
terior half  plumbeous-ash  above,  white  below.  Wing,  3.00  ;  tail,  1.90  ; 
bill,  .32  ;  tarsus,  .70.  Hab.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States,  south, 
in  winter,  to  Costa  Rica,  and  very  rare  in  Cuba. 


Lanivireo  solitarius,  B.\ird. 

BLUE-HEADED   VIKEO. 

Muscicapa  solitaria,  WiLs.  Am.  Orn.  11,  1810,  143,  pi.  xvii,  fig.  6.  Vino  soUtarius,  Vieill. 
—  AUD.  I. —Cassin,  Sc.—SCLATER,  P.  Z.S.1856,  298  (Cordova) ;  1859,  363  (Xalapa) ; 
375  (Oaxaca  ?).  —  SCLATER  &  Salvi.v,  Ibis,  1860,  31  (Guatemala). —Cab.  Jour.  Ill, 
468  (Cuba).  —  Guxdlach,  Cab.  Jour.  1861,  324  (Cuba  ;  very  rare).  —  Samuels,  Birds 
N.  Eng.  277.  Vireo  {Lanivireo)  sul.  BAir.i),  Birds  N.  Am.  18.58,  329.  Vircosylvia 
(Lanioireo)  solilariii,  Bairu,  Kev.  .A.m.  B.  1864,  347. 

Sp.  Char.  (No.  300  J.)  Above  olive-green,  including  upper  tail-coverts;  the  top 
and  sides  of  head  and  nape  ashy-plumbeous  ;  sides  of  the  neck  plumbeous-olive.  Broad 
line  from  nostrils  to  and  around  eye,  involving  the  whole  lower  eyelid,  white.     A  loral  line 

1  Vircosylvia  propinqua,  Baird,  P.ov.  1865,  p.  348.  This  appears  to  be  merely  a  permanent 
resident  race  of  solitarius,  which  itself  visits  Guatemala  only  in  winter.  Closely  resembling  the 
latter,  it  differs  essentially  in  the  respects  pointed  out  above.  The  dilference  in  coloration  is 
produced  by  a  shifting,  as  it  were,  toward  the  head  of  the  yellow  and  olive,  leaving  the  upper 
tail-coverts  clear  ash,  and  the  lower  pure  white,  and  encroaching  upon  the  ash  anteriorly  to  the 
crown  and  ear-coverts,  and  the  white  alongside  of  the  throat.  In  the  V.  plumbcus  these  tints 
are  simply  almost  entirely  removed,  leaving  clear  ash  and  pure  white,  with  a  tinge,  however,  of 
olive  on  the  nunp  and  of  yellow  on  tlie  sides.  In  V.  cassini  the  tints  are  darkened  and  browned 
by  tlie  peculiar  infiuence  of  the  region  where  found,  there  being  neitlier  clear  ash,  nor  oUve-green, 
nor  pure  yellow  or  white,  in  the  plumage. 
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involving  the  edge  of  the  eyelid,  and  a  space  beneath  the  eye,  dusky  plumbeous.     Beneath 
white;    the  sides  yellow,  overlaid  with  olive,  this  color  not  extending  anterior  to  the 

brea-st.     Axillars  and  base  of  crissum 

pale  sulphur-yellow,  the  long  feathers 

of  the    latter   much   paler   or    nearly 

white.      Wings  with  two  bands  and 

outer  edges  of  innermost  secondaries 

olivaceous- white  ;     the     quills     dai-k 

brown,   edged   externally  with  oUve- 

green,  internally  with  white;  tail-feath- 

Lanivireo  solitarius.  g^g  similarly  marked,  except  that  the 

lateral  feather  is  edged  externally  also  with  white,  the  central  without  internal  border. 

Bill  and  legs  blackish-plumbeous.     Ii'is  brown. 

First  quill  spurious,  rather  more  than  one  fifth  the  second,  which  is  intermediate  Ije- 
tween  the  fifth  and  sixth  ;  third  longest. 

Fresh  specimen :  Total  length,  5.40  ;  expanse  of  wing,  9.00.  Prepared  specimen :  To- 
tal length,  5.25 ;  wing,  2.95  :  tail,  2.35. 

Hab.  United  States,  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific ;  Cape  St.  Lucas.  Not  recorded  from 
Southern  Rocky  Mountains,  where  replaced  by  L.  plumbeus.  South  to  Mexico  and  Gua- 
temala.    Vera  Cruz  (winter,  Sumicurast).     Very  rare  in  Cuba. 

Spring  specimens  show  sometimes  a  gloss  of  plumbeotis  on  tlie  back, 
obsctiring  the  olive,  the  contrast  of  colors  being  greater  in  the  antuninal  and 
young  birds.  Sometimes  the  crissum  appears  nearly  white.  The  length  of 
the  spurious  primary  varies  considerably,  from  .45  to  .75  of  an  inch. 

In  autumn  the  colors  are  similar,  but  slightly  duller  and  less  sharply  de- 
fined, while  the  back  is  considerably  tinged  with  ashy. 

Habit.s.  The  Solitary  Vireo  appears  to  be  found,  irregidarly,  throughout 
the  United  States.  Nowhere  abundant,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  seems  to  be 
more  common  in  California  than  on  the  Atlantic,  while  there  are  also  large 
tracks  of  intervening  territory  in  wliich  we  have  no  knowledge  of  its  pres- 
ence. On  the  Atlantic  it  has  been  met  with  tiom  Georgia  to  tlie  Bay  of 
Fundy.  In  Massacliusetts  it  has  been  found  in  a  few  restricted  localities  ; 
in  one  or  two  of  them,  they  are  as  abundant  as  the  Wliite-eyed.  Mr.  Dresser 
found  it  in  Texas,  near  San  Antonio,  late  in  the  autunni,  and  early  in 
spring,  but  none  remained  to  breed.  Mr  P.oardman  gives  them  as  a  summer 
visitant  at  Calais,  but  not  common,  and  Professor  Yerrill  makes  a  similar 
statement  for  Western  Maine,  where  it  arrives  in  the  second  week  of  May. 
According  to  Mr.  Allen,  it  reaches  Western  Massaclnisetts  by  May  1, 
but  it  is  there  quite  rare.     A  few  are  presumed  to  stop  and  breed. 

Ill  California,  Mr.  Gambel  states  that  it  is  quite  abundant  in  the  latter 
part  of  summer,  and  throughout  the  winter,  frequenting  low  bushes  and 
thickets.  Dr.  Heermann  also  frequently  met  with  it.  Both  at  the  East  and 
the  West  it  is  undoubtedly  only  migratory  to  about  tlie  40th  parallel,  and 
does  not,  except  in  mountainous  localities,  breed  south  of  that  line.  Pro- 
fessor Baird  found  it  breeding  in  the  South  j\Iountains,  near  Carlisle,  Peun., 
in  May,  1844.     It  occurs  in  Guatemala  in  the  winter. 
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Dr.  Cooper  states  that  it  reaches  Puget  Sound  by  the  first  of  May,  and  he 
has  also  observed  it  in  tlie  Colorado  Valley,  after  the  14th,  where  they  made 
themselves  conspicuous  by  their  song,  but  in  a  few  days  had  all  passed 
northward.  He  has  met  them  nesting  in  May  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Coast  Eange,  and  has  also  found  them  quite  common,  in  summer,  on  the 
Columbia  River.     Their  favorite  resorts  are  the  deciduous  oaks. 

These  birds  were  found  breeding  at  Fort  Tejou  by  j\Ir.  Xantus,  and  at 
Vancouver  by  INIr.  Hepburn. 

]\Ir.  Ridgway  met  with  a  few  in  September,  in  the  thickets  along  the 
streams  flowing  from  the  Clover  Mountains. 

This  species  was  taken  in  winter  by  Mr.  Boucard,  at  Tale\v,  in  the  State 
of  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 

Mr.  Audubon's  statement  that  this  bird  is  rather  abundant,  and  that  it 
breeds  in  Louisiana,  is  undoubtedly  incorrect,  and  his  description  of  its  nest 
and  eggs  belongs  rather  to  the  Yellow-throated,  and  agrees  with  none  that 
I  have  ever  seen  of  this  species.  That  he  found  them  abundant  in  jNIaine, 
and  traced  them  as  far  north  as  Pictou,  No\'a  Scotia,  is  more  proliable.  Dr. 
Bacliman  speaks  of  this  species  becoming  each  year  more  abundant  in  South 
Carolina,  coming  in  February  and  remaining  through  March. 

Mr.  Nuttall,  who  met  Avith  this  species  on  the  Columbia,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  describes  its  song  as  a  plaintive,  deliberate  warble,  interme- 
diate between  the  song  of  the  olivaccus  and  the  flavifrons.  Mr.  Burroughs 
describes  the  love-notes  of  these  birds  as  being  inexpressibly  sweet  and  ten- 
der in  both  sexes.  The  song  of  the  male,  as  I  have  heard  it,  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  that  of  any  other  Vireo.  It  is  a  prolonged  and  very  peculiar  ditty, 
repeated  at  frequent  intervals  and  always  identical.  It  begins  with  a  lively 
and  pleasant  warble,  of  a  gradually  ascending  scale,  which  at  a  certain  pitch 
suddenly  breaks  down  into  a  falsetto  note.  The  song  then  rises  again  in  a 
single  high  note,  and  ceases.  For  several  summers  the  same  bird  has  been 
heard,  near  my  house  in  Hingham,  in  a  wild  pasture,  on  the  edge  of  a  wood, 
alwa3's  singing  tlie  same  singular  refrain,  during  the  month  of  June. 

]\rr.  Nuttall  found  a  nest  of  this  species  suspended  from  the  forked  twig 
of  a  wild  crab-tree,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  The  chief  materials 
were  dead  and  withered  gi-asses,  with  some  cobwebs  agglutinated  together, 
externally  partially  covered  with  a  few  shreds  of  hypnum,  assimilating  it 
to  the  branch  on  which  it  hung,  intermingled  with  a  few  white  paper-like 
capsules  of  the  spiders'  nests,  and  lined  with  a  few  blades  of  grass  and 
slender  root-fibres. 

Seven  nests  of  this  species,  found  in  Lynn  and  Hingham,  Mass.,  exhibit 
peculiarities  of  structure  substantially  identical.  In  comparison  with  tlie 
nests  of  other  Vireos,  they  are  all  loosely  constructed,  and  seem  to  be  not  so 
securely  fastened  to  the  twigs,  from  which  tbey  are  suspended.  One  of  these 
nests,  typical  of  the  general  character,  obtained  in  Lyini,  May  27,  1859,  by 
Mr.  George  O.  Welch,  was  suspended  from  the  branches  of  a  young  oak, 
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about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  The  external  depth  of  this  nest  was 
only  two  and  a  half  inches,  the  diameter  three  and  a  quarter,  and  its  cavity 
one  and  three  quarters  inches  deep,  and  two  inches  wide  at  the  rim.  It  was 
constructed  externally  of  strips  of  yellow  and  of  gray  birch-bark,  intermin- 
gled with  bits  of  wool  and  dry  grasses.  The  external  portion  was  quite 
loosely  put  together,  but  was  lined,  in  a  more  compact  manner,  with  dry 
leaves  of  the  white  pine,  arranged  in  layers.  Another  nest,  found  in  Hing- 
ham,  was  but  two  feet  from  the  ground,  on  a  branch  of  a  hickory  sajjling. 
In  its  general  structure  it  was  tlie  same,  only  diil'ering  in  shape,  being  made 
to  conform  to  its  position,  and  being  twice  as  long  as  it  was  broad.  It  con- 
tained four  young,  when  found,  aVioiit  the  10th  of  June.  One  nest  alone, 
built  on  a  busli  in  Lynn,  exhibits  even  an  average  degree  of  com])actness  in 
its  external  structure.  Tliis  is  largely  composed  of  cocoons,  which  are 
woven  together  into  a  somewhat  homogeneous  and  cloth-like  substance. 
Within,  decayed  stems  of  grasses  take  the  place  of  the  usual  pine-needles. 

In  the  summer  of  1870  a  pair  built  their  nest  in  a  dwarf  pear-tree,  within 
a  few  rods  of  my  house.  They  were  at  first  very  shy  and  would  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  seen  at  their  work,  and  suspended  all  labor  when  any  one 
was  occupied  near  their  chosen  tree.  Soon  after  the  construction  of  the  nest 
two  Cowbird's  eggs  were  deposited,  wliich  I  removed,  although  the  female 
only  laid  two  of  her  own  belbre  she  began  to  sit  upon  them.  By  this  time 
she  became  more  familiar,  and  wouhl  not  leave  lier  nest  unless  I  attempted 
to  lay  hands  upon  lier.  Slie  made  no  complaints  in  tlie  manner  of  the 
White-eyed,  nor  souglit  to  attack  like  tlie  Yellow-tliroated,  but  kept  witliin 
a  few  feet,  and  watched  me  with  eager  eyes,  until  I  left  her.  Unfr)rtunately, 
her  nest  was  pillaged  by  a  Black-Viilled  Cuckoo,  and  1  was  unabk;  to  observe 
her  feed  her  young,  as  I  liad  hoped  to  do. 

The  eggs  are  of  an  oblong-oval  sliape,  moderately  pointed  at  one  end,  and 
of  a  white  ground,  less  crystalline  than  in  the  other  species  of  its  kind.  They 
are  spotted  pretty  uniformly  over  tlie  entire  egg  with  dots  of  dark  red  and 
reddish-brown.     They  are  usually  five  in  number. 


Lanivireo  solitarius,  var.  cassini,  Baird. 

CASSIN'S  VIKEO. 

Vireo  cassini,  Xantus,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Phil.  May,  1858,  117. —Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858, 
340,  pi.  btxviii,  fig.  1  ;  Review  Am.  B.  I,  1865,  347  (sub  V.  solitaria),  Ridgway. 

Sp.  Char.  Tliin)  and  fourth  quills  noarly  equal,  fifth  shorter,  .second  longer  than 
seventh.  Spurious  primary  very  narrow,  falcate,  acute  ;  les.s  than  one  third  the  second  quill, 
and  a  little  more  than  one  fourth  the  tliird.  Above,  including  edges  of  wing  and  tail- 
feathers,  clear  olive-green,  becoming  dusky  ashy  on  the  top  and  sides  of  head.  Beneath 
fulvous-white,  tinged  with  ill-defined  olive-green  on  the  sides  (scarcely  on  the  crissum). 
Two  broad  bands  on  the  wing-coverts  and  the  outer  edges  of  the  innermost  sec- 
ondaries greenish-white ;  the  outer  edge  of  outer  tail-feather,  with  a  broad  ring  round 
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the  eye,  extendinar  to  a  frontal  band,  dull  white.     Length  about  5  inches ;  wing,  2.75 ; 
tail,  2.30. 

H.4B.     Fort  Tejon,  Cal.  (XAXxrs)  ;   West  Humboldt  Mountains,  Nevada  (PancwAY). 

Since  the  U"pe  of  this  variety  was  obtained,  two  other  specimens  (Nos. 
53,418  9,  and  5;],4rj  ^ ,  September,  18G7  ;  R.  Eidgway)  have  been  secured 
by  the  I'nited  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  40th  Parallel,  in  command  of 
Mr.  Clarence  King,  in  the  "West  Humboldt  Mountains,  Nevada.  These 
specimens  are  even  more  different  from  true  wUtarius  than  is  the  type  of  this 
race,  showing  that  it  is  really  distinct,  as  a  variety.  In  the  same  thickets 
at  the  same  season,  perfectly  typical  specimens  of  V.  solitarius  were  obtained : 
the  latter  having,  no  doubt,  come  from  their  more  northern  summer  liome 
on  their  passage  southward  into  ISIexico. 

In  the  Humboldt  Mountain  specimens  the  crown  shows  no  trace  of  ash, 
and  is  even  darker  and  more  brownish  than  the  back.  In  fact,  the  relation 
of  the  V.  cassini  to  V.  solitaria  is  an  almost  exact  parallel  to  that  of  V. 
joscphw  to  V.  gilvus,  as  far  as  coloration  is  concerned,  in  each  case  the  ex- 
treme being  widely  different,  but  connected  by  specimens  showing  inter- 
mediate characters. 

Nothinn-  is  known  of  the  habits  of  this  race. 


Lanivireo  solitarius,  var.  plunabeus,  Coues. 


LEAD-COLORED  VIKEO. 

Kireoxijlvia  plumbca ,  CouEs,  Pi-.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  18(i6  (Fort  Whipple,  near  Prescott,  .Ari- 
zona). -CooPEU,  Orn.  Cal.  1,  1870,  119.  —  Elliot,  lllust.  Birds  N.  A.  I,  vii.  V. 
{Lanivireo) 2>!ii7iibca,  B.iir.D,  Kev.  349. 

Sp.  Char.  (No.  37,011.)  Whole  upper  parts  and  sides  of  head  uniform  plumbeous;  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  with  a  foint  wash  of  olivaceous.  A  white  line  from  bill  to  and 
around  eye ;  a  dusky  line  from  corner  of  eye  to  bill.  Sides  of  breast  and  flanks  plum- 
beous, paler  than  the  back :  tlie  flanks  very  slightly  tinged  with  olive-green.  Rest  of 
under  parts  white;  the  axillars  ashy,  edged  with  white.  Wings  above  with  two  conspic- 
uous white  bands ;  the  innermost  quills  edged  externally  and  the  longer  ones  internally 
with  white,  the  latter  edged  externally  with  light  ash.  Bill  and  legs  dark  plumbeous. 
'•  Tris  hazel."  Tail-feathers  narrowly  edged  all  round  with  white,  narrowest  internally,  and 
increasing  from  central  to  lateral  feathers.     Upper  tail-coverts  clear  ash. 

As  the  specimen  in  finest  plumage 
(described   above)   is    moulting    the 


quills,  the  measurements  are  taken 
from  another  (37,010).  In  this  the 
first  quill  is  not  quite  one  third  the 
second,  which  equals  the  si.xth,  the 
third  anil  fourth  longest. 

(No.   37,010.)      Fresh    specimen : 
Total  length,  6.10 ;  expanse  of  wings, 
10.80.     Prepared  specimen  :  Total  length,  5.7.5 ;  wing,  3.25  ;  tail,  2.70  ;  diflference  between 
tenth  and  longest  quill,  .95 ;  exposed  portion  of  first  primary,  .75,  of  second,  2.34,  of  lon- 
48 


Vlreosylvia  plumbea. 
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gest,  third  (measured  from  exposed  base  of  first  primary),  2.54 ;  length  of  bill  from  fore- 
head, .55,  from  nostril,  .31.  along  gape,  .70;  tarsus,  .75;  middle  toe  and  claw,  .GO,  claw 
alone,  .21;  hind  toe  and  claw,  .50,  claw  alone,  .23. 

Hab.  Southern  Rocky  Mountains;  East  Humboldt  Mountains,  Nevada  (Ridgwat). 
In  winter  to  Coliraa,  Mexico. 

Wliile  the  pattern  of  coloration  is  precisely  similar  tu  that  of  Lanivireo 
solitarius,  the  dift'erence  in  the  colors  appears  to  be  occasioned  merely  by  re- 
moving, as  it  were,  the  yellow  stain,  which  on  the  plumbeous  produces  the 
olive-green  tinge,  and  exists  in  a  purer  tint  along  the  sides,  leaving,  essentially, 
only  clear  plumbeous  and  pure  white  ;  there  is,  however,  in  the  most  typical 
specimens,  always  a  faint  tinge  of  green  on  the  rump,  and  a  stain  of  yellow 
along  the  side.  Though  identical  with  solitarius  in  most  of  its  proportions, 
the  wings  and  tail  are  considerably  longer  than  in  the  average  of  that  form. 

There  are  many  specimens  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  westward  that 
are  so  decidedly  intei-mediate  between  soliiarms  and  I'lamhcics,  that,  consider- 
ing also  the  lack  of  essential  difference  in  foim  and  coloration  between  the 
two,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  them,  along  with  cassini  and  2)ropinquus 
(see  page  373),  as  races  of  a  single  species,  of  wliich  each  is  the  representa- 
tive in  a  particvdar  region.  Thus,  V.  solitarius  breeds  in  the  Eastern  Prov- 
ince of  the  United  States  (and  possibly  in  the  Western,  following  the  same 
route  far  to  the  northward  that  many  Eastern  birds  pursue  in  straggling 
westward),  and  migrates  in  winter  into  Middle  America  as  far  as  Guatemala  ; 
those  which  breed  in  the  Northwest  pass  directly  southward,  tlius  crossing  the 
region  where  cassini  and  plumbeus  breed,  which  accounts  for  their  being  ob- 
tained together.  V.  cassini  is  the  representative  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the 
continent ;  but  the  history  of  its  migrations  is  yet  obscure.  V.  plumbeus  is 
the  j\Iiddle  Province  and  Ptocky  Mountain  representative,  breeding  alone  in 
that  region,  and  in  winter  migrating  southward  tlirough  Western  Me.x;ico  as 
far  as  Colima.  V.  propinquus  is  another  permanent  race,  V)ut  a  local  one,  be- 
ing resident  in  the  country  where  found,  though  mixed  in  winter  with  visitors 
of  solitarnis  from  the  North. 

Habits.  Of  this  very  recently  discovered  race,  very  little  is  at  present 
known.  It  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Coues,  who  met  with  it  in  Arizona, 
near  Fort  Whipple.  He  says  it  is  especially  abundant  in  the  northern  part 
of  that  Territory.  It  was  by  far  the  most  common  Vireo  at  Fort  Whijiple, 
where  it  is  a  summer  resident,  arriving  there  about  the  15th  of  Ajiril  and 
remaining  until  October. 

It  was  found  to  be  common  about  Laramie  Peak,  by  Dr.  R.  Hitz,  and  was 
also  met  with  in  winter  on  the  plains  at  Colima,  Mexico,  by  Xantus. 

It  was  seen  in  the  .summers  of  1868  and  1869,  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  among 
the  cedar  and  nut-pine  woods  on  the  slopes  and  among  the  brushwood  in  the 
canons  of  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains,  being  most  partial  to  the  former 
situations.  There,  too,  it  undoubtedly  breeds,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  July 
yoimg  birds,  unable  to  fly,  were  met  with  by  him.     He  alsc;  states  that  the 
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common  notes  of  this  Vireo  very  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Western  Wood 
Wren  [^Tivijlodi/ics  parkinatmi). 


Lanivireo  flavifrons,  r.AiitD. 

YELLOW-THEOATED  VIREO. 

Vireu  Jlavifrmis,  Vieill.  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  1,  1S07,  So,  \>\.  liv.  —  Ann.  Om.  Biog.  II,  1834, 
pi.  cxix.  —  Ib.  Birds.  Am.  IV,  pi.  ccxxxviii.  —  Cassin,  Pr.  A.  N.  Su.  1851,  149. — 
SCLATEE,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  227  (Vera  Cruz)  ;  1860,  257  (Orizaba).  —  SuLATEii  &  Salvin, 
Ibis,  I,  1859,  12  (Guatemala). — Cab.  Jour.  Ill,  468  (Cuba  ;  winter).  —  GuNDLACH, 
Cab.  Jour.  1861,  324  (Cuba  ;  rare).  —Cab.  Jour.  1860,  405  (Costa  Eiea).  Vireo  (Lani- 
vircu'i  flav.  Baiiid,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  341.  Virm^jlvia  (Lanivireo)  flavifrons,  Baikd, 
Eev.  346.     Miiscicapa  sylvicola,  WiLS.  Am.  Orn.  11,  1810,  117,  pi.  vii,  f.  3. 

Sp.  Ciiab.  (No.  28.390.)  Head  and  neck  above  and  on  sides,  with  interscapular  region, 
bright  olive-green.  Lower  back,  rump,  tail,  and  wing-coverts  ashy.  Wings  brown,  with 
two  white  bands  across  the  coverts,  the 
outer  edges  of  inner  secondaries,  and  inner 
edges  of  all  the  quills,  with  inside  of  wing, 
white.  Outer  primaries  edged  with  gray, 
the  inner  with  olive.  Tail-leathers  brown, 
entirely  encircled  by  a  narrow  edge  of  white. 
Under  parts  to  middle  of  body,  a  line  from 
nostrils  over  eye,  eyelids,  and  patch  be- 
neath the  eye  (bordered  behind  by  the  olive  rireasi/lvia  flavifrons. 
of  neck)   bright   gamboge-yellow ;   rest  of 

under  parts   white,  the  flanks  faintly  glossed   with  ashy.     Lores  dusky.     Bill   and    legs 
plumbeous-black. 

No  .spurious  primary  evident:  second  quill  longest;  first  a  little  shorter  than  third. 

Length,  5.80 ;  wing,  3.00  ;  tail,  2.00 ;  difference  of  longest  and  innermost  quills,  .90 ; 
tarsus,  .73. 

Hab.  Eastern  United  States,  south  to  Costa  Rica.  Veragua  (Salvin).  Very  rare  in 
Cuba. 

Autumnal  birds,  perhaps  more  especially  the  younij,  are  more  glossed  with 
olivaceous,  which  invades  tlie  ashy  portions,  and  tinges  the  white. 

Habits.  All  the  older  ornithological  writers,  in  speaking  of  the  Yellow- 
throated  Vireo,  repeat  each  other  in  describing  it  as  peculiarly  attracted  to 
the  forest,  seeking  its  solitudes  and  gleaning  its  food  chiefly  among  its  top- 
most liranches.  Siicli  lias  not  been  my  experience  witli  this  interesting  and 
attractive  little  songster.  I  have  found  no  one  of  this  genn.s,  not  e\'en  the 
ffilva,  so  common  in  the  vicinity  of  dwellings,  or  more  familiar  and  fearless 
in  its  intercourse  with  man.  All  of  its  nests  that  I  have  ever  met  with  have 
been  built  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  in  close  proximity  to  dwellings,  and 
they  have  also  been  exclusively  in  comparatively  low  positions  In  one  of 
the  most  recent  instances  a  pair  of  these  birds  built  one  of  their  beautiful 
moss-covered  nests  in  a  low  branch  of  an  a]iple-tree  that  overhung  the  cro- 
quet-ground, witliin  a  few  rods  of  my  house.     It  was  first  noticed  in  conse- 
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quence  of  its  bold  little  builder  flying  iu  ray  face  whenever  I  approached  too 
near,  even  before  its  nest  contained  any  eggs.  The  grounds  were  iu  frequent 
use,  and  the  ]iair  were  at  first  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  these  ccnistant  intru- 
sions, but  they  soon  became  reconciled  to  their  company,  and  would  not  leave 
their  position,  even  though  the  game  was  contested  immediately  under  their 
nest,  which  was  thus  often  brought  within  a  foot  of  the  heads  of  the  players. 
Before  this  nest  was  quite  finished,  the  female  began  her  duties  of  incubation. 
Her  assiduous  mate  was  constantly  engaged  at  first  in  completing  the  ex- 
ternal ornamentation  of  the  nest  with  lichens  and  mosses,  and  then  with  a 
renewal  of  his  interrupted  concerts  of  song.  These  duties  he  varied  by 
frequent  cajitures  of  insects,  winged  and  creeping,  mo.st  of  which  he  duly 
carried  to  his  mate.  His  song  was  varied,  sweet,  and  toucliiugly  beautiful. 
Less  powerful  than  tlie  notes  of  several  others  of  its  family,  except  those  of 
the  Warhlinf/,  1  know  of  none  more  charming. 

These  birds  reach  New  England  about  tlie  10th  of  jMay,  and  usually  have 
their  nests  con.structed  early  in  June.  Their  habits,  in  all  essential  respects, 
are  the  same  as  those  of  all  its  family.  They  are  somewhat  confiding  and 
trustful  of  man,  are  readily  approached,  and  soon  become  so  well  acquainted 
with  those  among  whom  they  have  a  home  as  to  fearlessly  come  to  the  win- 
dows of  the  house  in  pursuit  of  spiders  or  flies,  and  even  to  enter  them.  In 
tlie  latter  case  they  cannot  readily  make  their  exit,  and  soon  lose  their  self- 
possession,  beating  tlieir  heads  against  the  walls  and  ceiling  in  vain  attempts 
to  get  out,  unless  caught  and  released.  In  one  instance  a  young  bird,  that 
had  entered  my  barn-chamber,  became  so  entangled  in  cobwebs,  around  his 
wings  and  feet,  as  to  be  unable  to  esca])e  again.  When  taken  in  the  hand, 
and  his  meslies  one  by  one  picked  out  from  ahout  his  feet  and  quills,  he 
was  very  docile,  made  no  resistance  or  outcry,  nor  any  attempt  to  escape, 
until  he  was  entirely  freeil  from  his  bonds,  although  it  required  some  time 
and  care  to  accomplish  it.  When  entirely  freed  from  these  clogs,  and  per- 
mitted to  go,  he  flew  away  very  delilierately  to  a  short  distance,  and  occupied 
himself  witli  dressing  his  disordered  plumage. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  also  a  pendent  structure,  and  hemispherical  in 
shajio.  It  may  always  be  readily  distinguished  from  any  other  nest  of  this 
family  by  the  profusion  of  lichens  and  mosses  with  which  its  outer  portion 
is  adorned  and  covered,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  large  moss-covered 
knot. 

In  most  of  the  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  this  species,  though  not 
abundant,  is  quite  common.  Tlieir  nests,  built  usually  in  low  and  rather 
conspicuous  positions  for  birds  of  tins  kind,  occur  most  frequently  in  gardens 
and  orchards.  One  of  these,  found  suspended  from  a  moss-covered  branch 
of  an  apple-tree  in  Eoxbury,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  its  kind.  Its 
rim  was  firmly  bound  around  the  fork  of  a  branch  by  a  continuation  of  the 
materials  that  form  the  outside  of  the  nest  itself  The.se  are  an  interweaving 
of  spiders'-webs,  and  silky  threads  from  insect  cocoons,  largely  intermingled 
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with  mosses  and  lichens,  and  thus  made  to  conform  closely  in  appearance  to 
the  moss-grown  bark  of  the  tree.  The  under  portion  of  the  nest  is  strength- 
ened by  long  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  wild  grape.  Within  is  an 
inner  nest  made  of  fine  grassy  stems  and  bark.  It  forms  exactly  a  half- 
sphere  in  sliape,  is  symmetrical,  and  is  very  thoroughly  made.  Its  diameter 
is  four,  and  its  height  two  and  one  fourth  inches. 

Mr.  Xuttall  describes  a  nest  of  this  bird,  found  by  him  suspended  from  the 
forked  twig  of  an  oak,  near  a  dwelling-house,  as  coated  over  with  green 
lichens,  attached  very  artfully  by  a  slender  string  of  caterpillars'  silk,  tlie 
whole  afterwards  tied  over  by  almost  invisible  threads  of  the  same,  so  nicely 
done  as  to  appear  to  be  glued  on.  The  whole  fabric  was  thus  made  to  re- 
semble an  accidental  knot  of  tlie  tree,  grown  o\er  ^\-ith  moss.  Another  nest, 
observed  by  tlie  same  writer,  was  fixed  on  tlie  depending  branches  of  a  wild 
cherry,  and  was  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  So  lofty  a  position  as  this  is 
probably  very  unusual.  I  have  never  met  with  any  higher  than  ten  feet 
from  the  ground. 

The  food  of  this  Vireo  is  chiefly  insects,  and  in  the  breeding-season  is 
altogether  so.  Later  in  the  season  the}-  mingle  witli  these  various  kinds  of 
smaU  berries. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  vary  from  .95  to  .88  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
from  .65  to  .60  in  breadth.  Their  groimd-color  is  white,  often  with  a  very 
perceptible  tint  of  roseate  when  fresh.  In  this  respect  they  differ  in  a  very 
marked  manner  from  the  eggs  of  any  other  of  this  genus,  except,  perhaps, 
the  barbatula,  and  may  thus  always  be  very  easily  recognized.  They  are 
more  or  less  boldly  marked  with  blotches  of  a  dark  roseate-brown,  also  pe- 
culiar to  tlie  eggs  of  this  species,  though  varying  greatly  in  their  size  and 
depth  of  color. 

This  Vireo  winters,  in  great  numbers,  in  Central  America,  and  was  largely 
represented  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Van  Patten  from  Guatemala.  It  was 
also  found  at  Pirico,  in  Colombia,  South  America,  liy  IMr.  C.  W.  AVyatt. 
It  occurs  in  abundance  as  far  to  the  west  as  Grinnell,  Iowa,  where  Mr. 
W.  H.  Parker  found  it  to  be  a  very  common  summer  resident. 
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Subgenus   VIREO,   Vieill. 
fireo,  Vieill,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  ISOr,  83.     iTyjje,  Muscicajm  luwcboracensis,  Gm.) 
Char.     \Vin<,^s  short  aud  rounded,  a  little  longer  than  the  tail,  equal  to  it,  or  shorter. 


Vireo  noi-ebarartnsis. 

Fir.^t  primary  distinct  and  large,  from  two  fifths  to  half  or  more  the  length  of  the  second, 
shorter  or  not  longer  than  the  eighth. 

The  characters  of  Vireo  are  essentially 
those  of  Vireo.vjlvia  ;  the  bill,  however,  is 
shorter  ;  the  first  quill  always  present,  better 
developed,  sometimes  more  than  half  the 
second.  The  wings  are  shorter,  aud  more 
rounded ;  the  tarsi  usually  longer.  The 
Vireo  novcboracensis.  sections  are  as  follows:  — 

Vireo.  Wings  pointed  ;  first  quill  less  than  half  the  second,  which  is  about  equal 
to  seventh  or  eighth,  and  decidedly  longer  than  the  tenth  primary  and  the  secondaries. 
Type,  V.  noveboracensis. 

Vireonella.  Wings  rounded,  scarcely  longer  than  the  tail ;  the  first  quill  half  as  long 
as  the  second  (or  more  than  half),  which  is  not  longer  than  the  tenth  primary  and  secon- 
daries, or  even  less.  Bill  and  feet  generally  much  stouter  than  the  preceding.  Type,  V. 
gundlachi 

None  of  the  species  of  Vireonella  are  found  in  the  United  States. 

Species. 

CbM.MON  Characters.     All  the  species  olivaceous  or  ashy  above,  beneath  whit- 
ish, or  olivaceous-yellovr.     Wings  with  light  bands.     A  light  stripe  from  bill 
over  the  eye,  but  not  beyond  it,  except  in  carmioU.    Iris  brown,  as  far  as  known, 
except  in  V.  noveboracensis,  where  it  is  white. 
A.   Two  conspicuous  light  bands  on  wing. 
a.  Sexes  diQerent.     Whole  lore  white. 

1.  V.  atricapillus.  Above  olive-green,  outer  edges  of  tail-feathers 
bright  yellowish -green  ;  wing-bands  greenish-white.  Sides  oliva- 
ceous-jcllow.  Male.  Head  and  neck  (except  lore,  orbital  ring,  chin, 
and  throat)  deep  l>la<'k  ;  lower  parts  pure  white  medially.  Female 
with  the  black  replaced  by  dull  slate  ;  lower  parts  ochraceous-white 
medially.  Wing,  2.30 ;  tail,  1.80 ;  tarsus,  .G8 ;  bill,  from  nostril, 
.24.  Hab.  Southern  Texas;  Mazatlan,  Mexico. 
6.  Sexes  alike.     Lore  dusky,  with  light  mark  above  it. 
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2.  V.  carmioli.'  Above  brownish  olive-arreen.  Beneath,  with 
supra-loral  stripe,  orbital  ring,  and  light  markings  on  the  wings,  light 
ochrey-yellow  more  whitish  on  the  throat.  Wing,  2.55 ;  tail,  2.00 ; 
tarsus,  .GG  ;  bill,  .2G.     Hah.  Costa  Rica. 

3.  V.  noveboracensis.  Above  olive-green,  ashy  across  the  nape. 
Supra-loral  stripe  and  orbital  I'iug  deep  yellow.  Beneath  ashy-white 
on  throat,  purer  white  on  abdomen ;  sides,  and  a  tinge  across  the 
breast,  light  yellow.  Iris  white.  Wing,  2.40 ;  tail,  2.00  ;  tarsus, 
.03  ;  bill,  .26.  Hah.  Eastern  Province  of  United  States,  south  (in 
winter)  to  Guatemala  (and  Bogota?) ;  very  rare  in  Cuba;  abundant 
and  resident  in  Bermuda. 

4.  V.  huttoni.  Above  grayish-olive,  more  olive-green  toward  tail. 
Below  pale  grayish-buff.  Orbital  ring  very  broad,  yellowish-wliite. 
Wing,  2.50;  tail,  2.05 ;  tarsus,  .07;  bill,  .24.  Hab.  California;  in 
winter.  Western  Mexico  to  Oaxaca. 

B>   Only  one  band  on  wing,  and  this  indistinct. 

5.  V.  belli.  Above  ashy-olive,  more  virescent  posteriorly.  Jlark- 
ings  on  side  of  head  not  well  defined.  Below  dull  white,  with  a 
slight  huffy  tinge,  strongly  stained  with  yellow  on  sides  and  flanks. 
Upper  feathers  of  middle  row  of  wing-coverts  passing  into  paler  at 
tip,  producing  an  indication  of  an  anterior  band.  Wing,  2.20  ;  tail, 
1.80 ;  tarsus,  .09 ;  bill,  .25.  Hob.  Plains  between  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  Dakota  to  Texas  ;  iu  winter 
south  to  Tehuantepec,  Mexico. 

6.  V.  pusillus.  Above  grayish-ash,  very  slightly  tinged  with  olive 
on  rump.  Below  dull  white,  ashy  laterally,  the  flanks  with  the 
slightest  possible  tinge  of  yellow.  Wing,  2.30;  tail,  2.20  ;  tarsus, 
.6!) ;  bill,  .24,  .13  deep.  Hah.  Arizona ;  Cape  St.  Lucas,  Lower 
California;  California" north  to  Sacramento  City. 

7.  V.  vicinior.  Above  bluish-ash,  lielow  ashy-white,  scarcely 
more  ashy  laterally.  Lores  entirely  ashy-white.  Wing,  2.G0 ;  tail, 
2.40;  tarsus,  .G7  ;  bill,  .26,  .18  deep.    Hah.   Fort  Whipple,  Arizona. 


Vireo  atricapillus,  Woodhouse. 

BLACK-CAPPED  VIREO. 


/    ^ 


Virco  atricapilliis,  ■WooDnousE,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1852,  60  (Sau  Pedro,  Tex.).  —  1b.  Sitgreaves's 
Rep.  1853,  75,  pi.  i,  Birds.  —  C.ASSiy,  Illust.  1854,  153,  pi.  xxiv.  —  lUiUD,  Birds  N. 
Am.  1858,  337  ;  Rev.  353.  —  Coopei:,  Orn.  Cab  1,  1870,  121. 

Sp.  Cn.-vn.  (Xo.  6,818.)  Top  and  sides  of  head  and  neck  black ;  rest  of  upper  parts  olive- 
green.  Wing  and  tail  feathers  almost  black  on 
their  upper  surface,  the  quills  and  reetrices  edged 
with  olive  (paler  on  the  exterior  primaries),  the 
wing-coverts  with  two  greenish-white  bands  on 
a  blackish  grovmd.  Broad  line  from  bill  to  and 
around  eye  (not  meeting  on  forehead)  with  under 
parts  white ;  the  sides  of  body  olivaceous ;  the 
axillars  and  inner  wing-coverts  (perhaps  crissum)  yfrm  ntrieapil/m. 

1   Vireo  cannioli,  Baii'.d,  Review  Am.  B.  I,  1865,  p.  356.     Ilch.  Costa  Kica. 
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yellowish.  Bill  black ;  feet  plumbeous ;  iris  bright  red.  First  quill  less  than  half  the 
second,  which  about  equals  the  tenth ;  third  little  shorter  than  fourth  (longest). 

Female.  With  the  black  replaced  by  dull  slate ;  lower  parts  ochraceous-white  medially. 
Possibly  a  distinct  species  (Manatlan). 

(No.  C,818.)  Fresh  specimen  :  Total  length,  4.75;  expanse  of  wings,  7.25;  wing  from 
carpal  joint,  2.12.     Prepared  specimen  :  Total  length,  4.10  ;  wing,  2.25;  tail,  1.95. 

Hab,     Southern  border  of  Western  Te.xas ;  Mazatlan. 

The  black  head  of  thi.s  species,  as  lav  as  known,  makes  it  imiiiue  in  the 
genus.     It  is  extremely  rare,  but  three  or  four  specimens  being  known. 

We  refer  to  this  species  a  specimen  —  probably  a  female  —  obtained  at 
Mazatlau,  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  in  April,  by  Colonel  Grayson  (S. 
I.,  No.  .")5,04f)).  Tiiis  specimen  differs  from  those  from  Texas  in  having  the 
black  of  the  head  replaced  by  a  dull  dark  slate-color,  the  olive  above  rather 
less  virescent,  and  tlie  lower  parts  not  pure  white,  but  somewhat  buffy.  As 
all  the  other  essential  characters  are  identical,  there  being  in  both  the 
white  space  covering  the  whole  lore,  and  orbital  ring  interrupted  on  top, — 
features  not  seen  in  any  other  species,  —  we  have  little  hesitation  in  con- 
sidering them  the  same  sjjecies ;  which  opinion  is  moreover  strengthened  by 
the  fact,  that  among  the  Texas  specimens,  all  willi  black  caps,  there  are 
no  females. 

Habits.  Of  the  general  history  and  liabits  of  this  rare  species  very  little 
is  known.  It  was  first  met  with  by  Dr.  Woodhouse,  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1851,  in  Western  Texas.  This  was  on  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  within  ten  miles 
of  its  source.  He  found  it  among  some  cedars,  and  was  attracted  by  its  very 
singular  notes.  It  was  in  continual  motion,  like  a  Wood  Warbler,  and  was 
by  him  at  first  supposed  to  be  one  of  those  birds.  He  obtained  two  speci- 
mens, both  of  whicli  proved  to  lie  males. 

Jlr.  John  H.  Clark,  tlie  naturalist  of  the  Mexican  Boundary  Commission, 
likewise  found  tliis  species  in  Texas,  and  not  far  finm  tlie  same  locality  in 
which  it  was  disc-overed  by  Dr.  Woodliouse.  His  attentifjn  also  was  drawn 
to  the  bird  by  its  shrill  discordant  chirj),  which  it  uttered  incessantly  in  its 
pursuit  of  insects.  Three  specimens  only  were  seen,  and  all  of  tlicm  at  one 
locality,  the  valley  of  the  IJio  San  Pedro,  to  which  it  seemed  to  bo  confined. 
It  was  not  at  all  shy,  and  showed  no  concern  when  Mr.  Clark  approached 
within  a  few  rods.  Its  constant  motion,  hopping  incessantly  from  branch 
to  branch,  made  it  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  procure  specimens.  It 
was  found  in  June,  and  the  single  specimen  shot  by  Mr.  Clark  was  also  a 
male. 
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Vireo  noveboracensis,  Bonap. 

WHITE-EYED  VIKEO. 

Mvjscienpa  novcboracmsi.i,  Gm.  Syst.  Nat.  ],  17S8,  947  {Green  Flycatcher,  Pf.N'Nant,  Arctic 
Zoiil.  II,  aS9).  Virco  noveb.  Bon.  Obs.  Wilscm,  1825. — AuD.  ;  C.\.s.sin.  —  Baiiid, 
Binl.s  N.  Am.  1858,  338  ;  Ruv.  354.  —  M.\x.  — Sclatkr,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  204  (Xalapa)  ; 
228  (Vera  Cruz).  —  SCL.4TEII  &  Salvin,  Ibis,  II,  1860,  274  (Cobau,  Gnat.).  —  JoNE.s, 
Nat.  Bernuula,  1859,  71  (resident).  —  Ca  11.  .Tour.  Ill,  469  (Cuba). —  Gundlach,  Cab. 
Jour.  1861,  324  (Cuba  ;  rare).  — Samuels,  Birds  N.  Eng.  275.  J'trro  miisicus,  Vieili,. 
Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  1807,  83,  pi.  liii.     Mascicapi  cantalrix,  Wii.s.  II.  1810,  268,  pi.  xviii. 

Figures  :  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  pi.  Ixiii.  —  lu.  Birds  N.  A.  IV,  |il.  co;!. 

Sp.  Ciiak.  (No.  10,193  ^,  Illinois.)  Fir.st  primary  about  half  the  len^'th  of  second, 
which  is  longer  than  secondaries,  and  about  equal  to  the  eighth ;  the  fourth  longest;  third 
and  lillh  little  shorter. 

Abovo  quite  olive-green;  .sides  of  neck,  and  a  gloss  on  its  upper  .surface,  ashy.  The 
middle  concealed  portion  of  feathers  of  lower  back  and  riui]i>  pale  sulphur-yellowish. 
Beneath  white;  the  chin  and  lower  cheeks  with  a  grayish  tinge;  the  sides  of  brea.st  and 
body,  with  axillars  and  base  of  crissum  (more  faintly),  bright  yellow ;  the  inner  wing- 
coverts  and  rest  of  crissum  much  paler,  almost  white.  A  broad  yellow  line  from  nostrils 
to  and  continuous  with  a  yellow  ring  round  the  eye,  which  is  encircled  exteriorl}'  by 
olivaceous;  a  dusky  loral,  but  no  post-ocular  spot.  Wings  with  two  covert-ban<ls  and 
innermost  secondaries  externally,  broadly  yellowi.sh-white  ;  rest  of  quills  edged  externally 
with  olive,  except  the  two  outer  and  tips  of  otlier  primaries,  which  are  grayish.  Rectrices 
edged  externally  with  olive,  except  outei'uiost,  which  is  bordered  by  grayish.  All  the  Ion" 
quills  bordered  internally  by  whitish.  Bill  blue-black,  j^aler  on  the  edges;  legs  dark 
plumbeous.     Iris  white.     Total  length,  4.90  ;  wing,  2.40  ;  tail.  2  20. 

Hab.  United  States,  west  to  base  of  Rooky  Mountains;  south  to  Guatemala;  Bogota? 
Very  rare  in  Cuba.     Abundant  and  resident  in  the  Bermudas. 

Specimens  vary  .sli,ii,litly  in  a  greater  aninnnt  of  ashy  on  tlie  liead,  and  less 
brilliancy  of  the  yellow  of  head  and  sides.  Sometimes  there  is  a  decided 
ashy  shade  in  the  white  of  throat  and  jugulnm,  which  again  has  a  very  I'aint 
tinge  of  yellowish. 

Habits.  The  "White-eyed  Vireo  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  one  of 
the  most  widely  diffused  of  its  genus  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Tt  apparently  breeds  in  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
from  Texas  and  tin-  Indian  Territory  on  the  southwest  to  Iowa  and  Wiscon- 
sin, and  as  far  to  the  northeast  as  Massachusetts.  In  the  last-named  State 
it  becomes  e.xcecdingly  rare,  and  beyond  it  is  apparently  not  found,  none 
having  been  met  with  either  by  Messrs.  Yerrill  or  Boardman  in  any  part  of 
Maine.  In  Western  Massachusetts  it  was  not  found  by  JMr.  Allen,  thougji 
it  occurs  in  the  eastern  part,  along  the  coast.  Mr.  Dresser  found  it  common 
in  Western  Texas,  many  remaining  there  to  breed,  and  Dr.  Woodhouse  also 
found  it  abundant  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian  Territory,  where 
it  frecpiented  the  thickets  bordering  on  the  streams.  It  breeds  al)undantly 
in  the  Northwest  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin.  It  also  breeds  in 
the  islands  of  15i'rmuda. 
49 
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In  the  winter  niuiiths  this  species  retires  to  the  more  southern  States,  ami 
to  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America,  thougli  Suniiclirast  does  not  give 
it  as  occurring  in  the  Department  of  Vera  Cruz.  Nuttall  fnund  it  in  South 
Carolina  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  Wilson  met  with  them  in  full  song  in 
Georgia  in  February.  The  fact  that  it  was  seven  weeks  after  this  before  they 
made  their  appearance  in  Pennsylvania  is  given  by  that  writer  as  evidence 
of  the  gradual  progression  made  by  this  species  iu  its  movements  northward, 
regulated  by  the  development  of  the  season.  Audubon,  however,  states  the 
first  of  March  as  about  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  in  Louisiana.  He 
also  mentions  that  this  species  is  a  constant  resident  in  the  Floridas  dur- 
ing winter,  and  also  in  the  lower  portions  of  Alabama  and  Georgia.  A 
large  number  also  pass  farther  south,  as  is  shown  by  the  abundance  of  the 
arrivals  in  eaily  spring  on  the  coast  of  Texas.  Jlr.  Audubon  states  also 
that  Townseiid  met  with  them  on  the  C^olumbia  liiver,  and  that  he  himself 
found  them  along  the  coast  in  Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Labrador.  This, 
however,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  a  misstatement,  as  they  have  not  since 
been  detected  either  west  of  Dakota  or  north  of  tlie  42d  parallel. 

This  Vireo  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  singers  of  this  family.  Its 
songs  are  more  earnest  and  louder  than  tiiose  of  any  of  our  Eastern  species, 
and  exhibit  the  greatest  variations,  beginning  in  the  earlier  part  of  tlie  sea- 
son with  a  simple  low  whistle,  but  changing  in  i\Iay  into  a  very  quaint  and 
peculiar  succession  of  irregular  notes.  Some  of  these  are  very  softly  and 
sweetly  whistled,  while  others  are  uttered  with  a  vehemence  and  shrillness 
that  seem  hardly  possible  in  so  small  a  bird. 

This  is  an  unsuspecting  and  familiar  bird,  permitting  a  near  approach,  and 
when  whistled  to  will  often  stop  and  eye  you  with  marked  curiosity,  and 
even  approach  a  little  nearer,  as  if  to  obtain  a  better  view,  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  any  danger.  This  is  not  so,  however,  when  they  have  a  nest.  On 
this  occasion  they  exhibit  great  uneasiness  when  their  nest  is  visited,  ap- 
proaching very  near  to  the  intruder,  looking  down  u])(in  liim  witli  marked 
expressions  of  uneasiness,  and  scolding  all  the  while  with  great  earnest- 
ness, and  w-ith  a  hoaree  mewing  that  is  very  pecidiar.  This  display  is 
contmued  even  after  the  fledglings  are  full  grown  and  alile  to  take  care  of  . 
themselves. 

The  food  of  this  species  in  early  summer  is  almost  exclusively  small  in- 
sects, which  it  gleans  w'ith  great  assiduity.  In  Eastern  Massachusetts,  like 
all  its  kindred,  it  feeds  eagerly  upon  the  young  larva;  of  the  destructive 
canker-worm,  and  doubtless,  in  the  wilder  portions  of  the  country,  is  of  con- 
siderable service  in  restricting  the  increase  of  this  scourge. 

The  White-eyed  Vireo  may  usually  be  found  in  wild,  swampy,  open 
grounds,  near  the  edges  of  woods,  and  where  there  are  small  thickets  of 
smilax  and  other  briers  and  wild  vines,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  often  builds 
its  pensile  nest.  These  nests  are  rarely,  if  ever,  more  than  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  ground.     Two  nests  of  this  bird,  one  from  Xeosho  Falls,  Kansas, 
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the  other  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  may  he  taken  as  characteristic  of  the  species. 
They  are  almost  exactly  heiiiisjiheiiral  in  shape,  their  height  and  diameter 
being  the  same,  —  three  inches.  'I'hi'V  were  suspended  from  low  bushes, 
lianging  from  the  extreme  ends  of  the  twigs,  among  which  the  nests  were 
fastened  by  fine  impacted  masses  of  wood-mosses,  which  are  very  nicely  and 
elaborately  interwoven  with  the  lower  portions  of  the  outer  covering  of  the 
nest.  Tlie  latter  is  composed  of  a  singular  medley  of  various  materials, 
among  which  may  be  noticed  broken  fragments  of  dry  leaves,  bits  of  de- 
cayed wood  and  bark,  coarse  blades  of  grass,  \arious  vegetalile  fibres,  lichens, 
fragments  of  insects,  mosses,  straws,  stems,  etc.  These  are  all  wrapped  round 
and  firndy  bound  together  with  strong  hempen  fibres  of  vegetables.  Within 
this  outer  envelope  is  an  inner  nest,  made  of  the  finer  stems  of  grasses 
and  dry  needles  of  the  white  pine,  firndy  interwoven.  For  the  size  of  the 
bird,  these  nests  are  proportionally  larger  and  deeper  than  any  otliers  of  the 
common  kinds.     The  cavity  is  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches  deep. 

The  eggs  are  usually  five  in  number.  One  from  Georgia  measures  .77  by 
.55  of  an  inch,  and  is  of  an  oblong-oval  shape  ;  another,  from  Massachusetts, 
is  much  more  broadly  ovate,  measuring  .80  by  .62.  Their  greatest  breadth 
is  .65  of  an  inch,  and  their  length  .80.  They  have  a  clear  crystal-white 
ground,  spotted  about  the  larger  end  with  fine  dark-purple  and  reddish-brown 
dots. 

This  species  is  one  of  tlie  most  common  foster-parents  of  the  Cowbird, 
the  eggs  of  \\hich  are  always  tenderly  cared  for,  and  the  offspring  nurtured 
by  them,  always  to  tlie  destruction  of  their  own  nestlings. 


Vireo  huttoni,  Cassin. 

HUTTON'S  VIREO. 

Virco  hiiltma,  Cassin,  Pr.  A.  X.  St-.  Pliila.  1851,  150  (Monterey,  Cal.).  —  In.  1852,  pi.  i, 
fig.  1.  —  Baird,  Birds  X.  Am.  1858,  339,  pi.  l.x.wiii,  fig.  2  ;  Rev.  357.  —  Scl.itei:, 
P.  Z.  S.  1858,  302  (Oaxaca)  ;  1862,  19  (La  Parada).  —  Ib.  Catal.  1861,  358,  no.  256. 
—  Cooper,  Oru.  Cal.  I,  1870,  121. 

Sp.  Char.  (No.  3,725.)  First  quill  rather  les.<  than  half  second,  which  about  equals  the 
tenth  ;  third  a  litde  longer  than  seventh  ;  fourth  and  fifth  nearly  equal,  and  longest.  Tail 
slightly  rounded,  shorter  than  wings.  Bill  very 
small. 

Above  olive-green  ;  brightest  behind,  es|iecial- 
ly  on  rump  and  edging  of  tail,  duller  and  more 
ashy  towards  and  on  top  and  sides  of  head 
and  neck.  Wings  with  two  bands  on  coverts, 
and  outer  edges  of  innermost  secondaries  rather 
broadly  olivaceous-white;  other  quills  edged  e.\- 
ternally  with  olive-green,  paler  towards  outer 
primary ;  internally  with  whitish.  Lateral  tail-feather  edged  externall}'  with  yellowish- 
white.     Feathers  of  rump  with  much  concealed  yellowi.sh-gray. 
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Under  parts  pale  olivaceous-yellowish ;  purest  behinil,  lightest  on  the  throat  and  abdo- 
men; the  breast  more  olivaceous,  the  sides  still  deeper  olive-green,  the  bre;ist  soiled  with  a 
slin-ht  buffy  tinge.  Axillars  and  crissum  yellowish;  the  inside  of  wings  whitish.  Loral 
region  and  a  narrow  space  around  eye  dull-yellowish,  in  faint  contrast  to  the  olive  of  head. 
Bill  horn-color  above,  paler  below  ;  legs  dusky. 

Total  length,  4.70  ;  wing,  2.40  ;  tail,  2.0.5  ;  difference  between  tenth  and  longest  quills, 
.43 ;  exposed  portion  of  lirst  primary,  .72,  of  second,  1..52,  of  longest,  fourth,  and  fifth 
(measured  from  exposed  base  of  first  primary),  1.90 ;  length  of  bill  from  forehead,  .4.5,  from 
nostril,  .29,  along  gape,  .CO;  tarsus,  .72;  middle  toe  and  claw,  .50,  claw  alone,  .10;  hiud 
toe  and  claw,  .45,  claw  alone,  .22. 

H.\B.  California  and  Western  Mexico,  to  Oaxaca ;  La  Parada  (ScL.)  ;  Orizaba  (alpine 
region,  resident,  Sp-micub.). 

The  description  just  given  is  based  upon  tlie  type  specimen,  probably  in 
winter  plumage.  Spring  specimens  do  not  vary  materially  except  iu  greater 
purity  of  white  edgings  of  the  feathers.  Two  Mexican  specimens  are  rather 
larger,  the  wing  measuring  2.50,  tiie  tail  2.oU.  No  other  differences  are 
appreciable.  In  general  the  first  primary  is  about  half  the  second,  sometimes 
rather  less. 

This  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  other  "N'ireos,  excepting  V. 
modestus,  which  it  greatly  reseml)les  in  the  small  bill,  form,  coh)ration,  and 
size ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  separate  tlunn.  In  modrdus,  however,  the 
first  quill  is  usually  more  than  half  the  second,  not  less ;  the  wing  sliorter, 
and  less  pointed  ;  the  tail  longer.  The  upper  parts  are  more  uniform,  not 
much  brighter  towards  rump. 

H.\BITS.  Tliis  species  is  one  of  cora])aratively  recent  origin,  and  of  its  his- 
tory but  little  is  as  yet  known.  It  was  first  described  by  L'assin,  in  18.51,  from 
a  specimen  obtained  in  Monterey,  Cal.  It  has  been  found  in  various  parts 
of  California,  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  and  in  the  northern  and  eastern  por- 
tions of  Mexico.  Mr.  Sumicln-ast  gives  it  as  a  resident  of  the  alpine  region 
of  the  Department  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Dr.  Cooper  has  observed  this  bird  near  San  Diego,  late  in  February,  wliere 
he  at  first  mistook  it  for  the  r!iiby-crowned  Wren,  a  bird  that  winters  there 
in  abundance,  and  whicli  he  states  resembles  this  species  closely  in  appear- 
ance and  habits.  Two  of  them  came  to  witliin  a  few  feet  of  where  he  sat, 
scolding  in  a  harsli  tone.  He  recognized  then  their  larger  size  and  different 
])lumage,  as  well  as  their  remarkably  large  eyes,  and  a  peculiar  slowness  and 
deliberation  in  their  movements  as  they  searclR'(l  the  foliage  for  insects. 

Dr.  Cooper  has  since  found  them  wintering  plentifully  up  to  latitude  38°. 
Having  observed  but  few  of  tliem  in  the  Coast  Eange,  in  May,  he  thinks  that 
most  of  them  go  farther  north  in  summer.  At  San  Diego,  however,  he  shot 
a  female,  on  the  9th  of  Marcli,  containing  an  egg  nearly  ready  to  be  laid. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  find  the  nest,  wiiicli  is  presumed  to  be  built  in  the 
dense  shade  of  the  evergreen  oaks  (Qitercus  agrifolia).  Tlieir  song  is  said  to 
consist  of  a  few.  short  and  quaint  notes.  Among  the  memoranda  of  Mr. 
Xautus,  made  at  Fort  Tejon,  I  find  the  following :  Qso.  1,827.)  Xest  and 
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eggs  of  Virco  hvttoni,  found  May  8,  one  foot  from  the  ground,  under  liiuli 
trees,  susj>ended  from  three  high  stems  of  weeds,  fastened  to  them,  but  \ery 
loosely  put  together.  The  eggs  had  been  incubated.  He  furnished  uo  fur- 
tlier  description  of  nest  or  eggs. 


Vireo  belli,  Aud. 

BELL'S   VIREO. 

Vireo  belli,  AuD.  Birds  Am.  VII,  lSi4,  333,  pi.  cccclxxxv  (Missouri  River). — Cassik, 
Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Pbila.  1851,  150.  —  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  337  ;  Hcv.  358.  — 
ScLATER,  Catal.  1861,  42,  uo.  258.  —  Box.  Consp.  1850,  330.  —  Coopei;,  Oni.  Cal.  1, 
1870,  123. 

Sp.  Char.     (No.  1,926.)     Above  olive-green,  bi-ightest  on  the  rump  ;  tinged  anteriorly 
with  ajihy  ;  the  top  and  sides  of  head  ashy,  in  faint  contrast.     A  line  from  no.-itrils  to  eye 
(scarcely  beyond  it),  and  eyelids  very  pale  yellowish-white;  lores  dusk)'.     Under  parts, 
including    inner    wing-coverts,     and 
edge   of   wing,   creamy- white  ;     the 
sides,  axillars,  and  crissum  pale  yel- 
low  (sides  of  lower  neck    and     of 
breast  glos.sed  with  olivaceous,  faint- 
est on  the  longer  feathers  of  the  lat- 
ter.   Two  rather  narrow  bands  on  the 
wing-coverts,  and  the  outer  edges  of 
innermost    secondaries    white ;    the 

other  quills  edged  with  faded  olivaceous.  Inner  edges  of  quills  whitish.  Tail-feathers 
brown,  edged  externally  with  olive;  internally  fading  into  paler  brown.  Median  portion 
of  rump  feathers  concealed  with  pale  yellowish.  Bill  horn-color  above,  pale  below.  Legs 
plumbeous.     "  Iris  brown." 

First  quill  spurious;  not  quite  half  the  second,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  eighth  ;  third 
and  fourth  quills  longest ;  hfth  scarcely  shorter.  Tail  nearly  even,  or  a  little  rounded,  the 
feathers  narrow. 

Total  length,  4.20;  wing,  2.18:  tail,  1.00;  tarsus,  .75. 

Hab.  United  States,  from  Missouri  River  to  base  of  Rocky  Mountains ;  Tehuantepec, 
Mexico   (October,   Sumichrast)  ;    Missouri    (Hovj ;    Iowa   (Allex)  ;    Southeast    Illinois 

(RiDGWAV). 

The  above  description  is  taken  from  a  type  specimen  received  from  j\Ir. 
Audubon,  and  represents  the  average  spring  plumage.  Autumnal  skins  are 
ratlicr  brighter,  and  there  is  occasionally  an  ochraceous  tinge  on  tlie  wliite 
of  the  under  parts. 

This  species  at  first  sight  appears  like  a  miniature  of  V.  gilviis,  the  head 
being  almost  exactly  similar.  The  back  is,  hovi'ever,  much  brighter  olive, 
the  sides  and  crissum  deeper  yellow.  The  superciliary  light  stripe  is  sliorter. 
The  white  markings  of  the  wings  are  wanting  in  fjilvv.s.  The  wing,  tail,  and 
feet  are  entirely  different  in  their  proportions. 

Habits.  This  species  was  first  procured  by  ^fr.  Audubon's  party  in  the 
excursion  to  the  Yellowstone  Eiver,  in  what  is  now  known  as  iJakota  Ter- 
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ritory.  In  liis  account  of  it  ilr.  Aiidubou  states  that  it  is  usually  found  in 
the  bottom-lands  along  the  sliores  of  the  Upper  Missouri  IJiver,  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Black  Snake  Hills,  as  far  as  they  ascended  that  river.  In 
its  habits  he  describes  it  as  more  nearly  allied  to  the  White-eyed  Yireo  than 
any  other. 

Dr.  Woodhouse,  in  his  rejsort  of  the  Znfii  liiver  Expedition,  mentions  find- 
ing this  species  abundant  in  Texas.  Mr.  Dresser  also  speaks  of  it  as  not 
uncommon,  during  the  summer,  near  Sau  Antonio,  and  remaining  there  to 
breed.  He  mentions  finding  a  nest  on  the  2d  of  July  in  a  ircmitche  bush 
near  the  San  Pedro,  containing  three  eggs  of  this  species  and  one  of  the  Cow- 
Bunting.  Being  anxious  to  procure  the  parent  bird  he  left  it,  but  on  his 
return  the  nest  had  been  torn  and  the  Vireo's  eggs  smashed.  Dr.  lleermann 
found  a  nest  on  the  Medina  about  the  same  time.  He  describes  this  nest  as 
beautifully  formed  of  fine  grasses,  and  hung  from  the  small  twigs  of  a  tree. 
The  eggs,  four  in  number,  were  very  small,  white,  with  an  occasional  reddish 
dot  at  the  larger  end.  The  nest  found  by  Dr.  Heermaun  was  attached  to  the 
pendent  twigs  of  a  willow.  The  stomachs  of  these  Vireos  were  found  to 
contain  small  green  cateriiillars. 

Dr.  Coues  met  with  this  species  near  Fort  Riley,  May  23.  It  ajipeared  to 
be  quite  common,  and  was  found  inhabiting  thickets  and  clumps  of  bushes, 
like  V.  noveboracrnsi.%  but  having  a  very  different  song,  the  peculiarity  of 
whicli  first  attracted  his  attention.  Mr.  Ilidgway  found  it  to  be  a  common 
summer  resident  in  the  thickets  and  copses  of  Southern  Illinois,  especially  in 
the  prairie  districts.  He  first  met  with  it  on  the  8th  of  June,  1871,  on  Fox 
Prairie,  in  llichland  County.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  its  peculiar 
song,  which  has  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  White-eyed  Vireo,  hav- 
ing tlie  same  odd  delivery,  liut  being  more  sputtering,  reminding  one  some- 
what of  the  song  of  Tror/lor/ i/tcs  ccdon. 

This  Vireo  appears  to  have  quite  an  extended  distribution  during  the 
breeding-season,  or  from  Texas  to  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
eastern  edge  of  Southern  Illinois.  It  breeds  also  as  far  to  the  east  as  East- 
ern Kansas.  Its  western  limits  are  not  so  clearly  defined.  It  was  not  found 
by  Mr.  Piidgway  in  Nevada  or  Utah,  nor  by  Dr.  Coues  in  Arizona. 

A  nest  of  this  species,  found  in  June,  near  Neosho  Falls,  Kansas,  by  Mr. 
B.  F.  Goss  (S.  T.  ColL,  1,875),  is  pensile ;  sus])ended  from  two  small  twigs,  which 
make  the  basis  of  three  fourths  of  its  rim.  Over  these  is  strongly  bound 
a  finely  felted  webliing  of  the  flax-like  fibres  of  plants,  interwoven  with 
slender  stems.  With  these  are  connected  and  interwoven  also  the  materials 
that  make  up  the  periphery  of  tlie  nest  itself  This  is  composed  of  long 
and  slender  strips  of  Ijark,  fragments  of  dry  leaves,  bits  of  wood,  and  various 
other  fragmentary  substances.  The  nest,  unlike  others  of  this  family,  is 
lined  with  down,  and  the  fine  long  hair  of  some  animals,  instead  of  with 
vegetable  stems.  The  diameter  as  well  as  the  height  of  this  nest  is  about 
two  and  a  half  inches. 
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Anotlier  nest  from  West  Texas,  obtained  by  Captain  Pope,  is  essen- 
tially difleient  in  its  general  chai-acteristics.  It  is  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  but  one  inch  and  three  quarters  hii^h.  The  opening  is  circular,  but 
only  one  and  a  half  inches  wide.  Behiw  the  rim  the  cavity  widens  until  it 
is  two  and  a  halt'  inches  in  diameter.  The  outer  nest  is  made  up  of  an 
interweaving  of  fine  strips  of  liark  and  dry  leaves,  intermixed  witli  and 
firmly  bound  around  by  strong  tlax-like  fibres  of  different  plants.  Within, 
it  is  lined  with  fine  flexible  grasses  and  stems  of  plants. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  from  .73  to  .76  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  from 
.52  to  .56  in  breadth.  They  are  pure  white,  sparingly  spotted  with  fine  red 
dots  distributed  around  the  larger  end. 


Vireo  pusillus,  ('oue.s. 


Vireo  pusillus. 


LEAST   VIREO. 

Vireo  pusillus,  CouEs,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Pliilii.  186(3.  —  B.\inD,  Rev.  Am.  B.  360.  —  Elliot, 
Ilhist.  Birds  N.  A.  I,  vii.  —  Cooper,  Oni.  Cal.  I,  1870,  124.  >  Firm  belli,  Coopeh, 
Pr.  Gal.  Acad.  1.S61,  Vli  (Fort  Mohave). 

Sp.  rii.\i!.  Somewhat  similar  in  general  appearance  to  Vireosylvia  gilva  and  swainsoni, 
but  smaller.  Bill  very  small ;  tarsi  lengthened.  Wings  about  equal  to  the  tail,  which  is 
lengthened,  graduated,  and  with  the  feathers  narrow  and  pointed.  Exposed  part  of  first 
primary  about  half  that  of  the  sec- 
ond, which  is  intermediate  between 
seventh  and  eighth ;  the  fourth  and 
fifth  longest. 

Above  grayish-ash,  with  a  tinge  of 
olive  Ijehind.  Beneath,  including  the 
inside  of  the  wings,  white,  with  a 
soiled  tinge  on  the  sides  of  the 
throat  and  across  the  breast.  Axil- 
lars  and  flanks  exhibiting  a  faint  trace  of  greenish-yellow.  Eyelids  and  a  short  line  from 
the  nostrils  to  the  eye  whitish  :  no  other  stripe  apparent.  A  dusky  loral  spot.  Primary 
coverts  edged  indistinctly  with  whitish,  producing  an  obscure  band  (a  second  on  the  mid- 
dle coverts  hardly  appreciable).  Quills  and  tail-feathers  edged  externally  with  pale  grayish- 
olive,  the  innermost  secondaries  with  whitish.  Bill  dusky  above,  whiti.sh  beneath.  Legs 
phimbeou.s.     Iris  of  two  specimens  marked  as  "  light  brown,"  of  another  as  "  rufous." 

The  details  of  structure  taken  from  No.  2.3,785,  of  color  from  No.  23,788 :  Length,  of 
23,7a5  g,  4.80  when  fresh,  of  skin,  4.25;  wing,  2.25 ;  tail,  2.25  ;  bill  above,  .37;  tai-sus. 
.73;  middle  toe  and  claw,  .50;  hind  toe  and  claw,  .42.  First  quill,  .70;  .second,  L40; 
longest  (fifth),  L64.     (Cape  St.  Luca.s.) 

H.\B.     Cape  St.  Lucas;  San  Diego;  Kurt  Mohave,  and  .\rizona;  Sacramento,  California 

(RiDGWAV). 

This  species  scarcely  needs  comparison  with  any  other,  except,  perhaps, 
V.  pallcns  of  Middle  America,  which,  however,  besides  belonging  to  Virco- 
nclla,  and  not  Vireo,  as  restricted,  differs  in  many  minor,  but  no  less  essential 
points.     The  coloration  of  the  two  is  remarkably  similar,  but  j^usillus  has 
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only  one  indistinct  band  on  the  wing,  instead  of  two  sharply  defined  ones. 
The  bill  is  much  snuiller,  and  tlie  tail  longer,  than  in  pn/h-ns.  V.  belli  is 
less  ashy  above  and  less  jmre  white  beneath,  the  sides  nmch  more  yellow- 
ish ;  the  wing  is  also  longer,  and  the  tail  much  shorter.  V.  vicinior  is 
much  larger,  with  the  wing  longer  than  the  tail,  instead  of  shorter ;  the  ash 
above  has  a  bluish  instead  of  a  greenish  cast  ;  the  lores  are  wholly  grayish- 
white,  etc. 

HjVBITS.  The  Least  Vireo  is  a  recently  described  species  of  its  genus,  and 
one  in  regard  to  whose  history  comparatively  little  has  been  ascertained.  It 
was  first  met  with  at  Cape  St.  Lucas  by  Mr.  Xantus,  and  described  by  Dr. 
("ones  in  186G.  Dr.  Cones  assigns  as  its  habitat  Lower  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Sonera,  and  Arizona,  at  least  as  far  north  as  Fort  Whipph^  Dr. 
Cooper  also  found  it  at  Fort  Mohave.  Dr.  Coues  met  with  it  fifty  miles  south 
of  Fort  Whiitjile,  where  he  found  it  l)rceding  abundantly.  He  gives  no  in- 
formation in  regard  to  its  habits.  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  he  found  it  ratlier 
comniiin  along  the  u]i])er  jiart  of  Mohave  lliver,  in  June,  IHiil  ;  and  in  the 
following  spring,  about  April  20,  they  began  to  arrive  at  San  Diego  in  con- 
sideralile  nundiers.  In  its  habits  Dr.  Cooper  thinks  it  greatly  resemliles  F. 
gihus,  thiiuj^h  it  dillers  entirely  in  its  song.  The  notes  of  those  that  he  heard 
singing  resembled  very  nuich  those  of  the  Polioptilas  uttering  a  quaint  mi.x- 
ture  of  the  notes  of  the  Wrens,  Swallows,  and  Yireos.  They  also  seem  to 
possess  more  or  less  of  imitative  powers.  At  Sacramento  he  saw  and  heard, 
in  the  willows  along  the  river,  individuals  which,  from  their  peculiar  notes, 
he  had  no  doubt  were  of  this  species,  but  he  did  not  verify  his  conjectures. 
His  suppositions  were  confirmed  later  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  llidgway, 
who  states  that  he  found  tliese  birds  the  most  abundant  as  well  as  the  most 
characteristic  Greenlet  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento.  It  is  a  species,  he 
adds,  easily  recognized,  being  in  all  respects  quite  di.stinct  from  any  other. 
The  character  of  its  notes,  as  well  as  its  habits,  show  it  to  Vie  a  true  Vireo. 
Its  song,  though  weaker,  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  White-eyed. 
A  nest  of  this  species  was  found  by  him  near  Sacramento.  It  was  placed 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  low  busli  in  a  copse  of  willows.  Like 
all  the  nests  of  tiiis  genus  it  was  pensile,  being  attached  to  and  suspended 
from  the  twigs  of  a  branch. 

Two  nests  of  this  interesting  species  were  also  obtained  near  Camp  ( haiit, 
Arizona,  in  LS67,  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer.  They  are  wrought  like  all  the  nests  of 
this  kind,  below  the  small  forked  branches  of  a  tree,  suspended  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  twigs.  They  each  have  a  diameter  of  about  three  and  a  lialf 
inches,  a  height  of  two,  with  a  cavity  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  and  two  wide. 
The  external  portion,  like  the  nests  of  the  K  hclli,  is  wrought  with  woven 
hemp-like  vegetable  fibres,  strongly  bound  around  the  ends  of  the  twigs  and 
covering  the  entire  exterior.  Within  tiiis  is  placed  a  strong,  firmly  made 
basket,  composed  of  slender  strips  of  bark  and  long,  fine,  and  flexil)le  pine- 
needles,  with  a  lining  of  finer  materials  of  the  same.     In  one  of  these  nests 
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there  were  three  eggs  of  tlie  Yireo,  and  one  of  a  Molothrus  (obscztnis  ?).  The 
former  were  of  a  bright  crystalline  whiteness,  marked  with  very  minute  and 
hardly  discernible  spots  of  red,  and  measure  .69  by  .56  of  an  inch.  The 
egg  of  the  Molothrus,  e.Kcept  in  its  much  smaller  size,  is  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  those  of  the  common  JL  jxcorix,  and  measures  .75  by  .[i(>  of 
an  inch. 

In  the  other  nest  were  also  three  eggs  of  the  Yireo.  They  correspond  in 
size,  but  are  much  more  distinctly  marked  with  larger  spots  of  a  dark  red 
and  reddish-lirown.  In  this  nest  there  is  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of 
hne  strijis  of  inner  bark,  and  mixed  with  these  are  also  a  i'ew  silky  insect 
cocoons,  by  means  of  \\-hich  the  nest  is  firmly  bound  around  the  twigs  from 
which  the  whole  is  suspended. 


Vireo   vicinior,    Couer. 

ARIZONA  VIREO. 

Virco  vicinior,  CouEs,   Pr.  A.  N.  .Sc-.  Pliilii.   1866. — B.\IUD,   Rev.  Am.  B.  3G1. 
lUust.  Birds  N.  A.  I,  vii.  —  Coopee,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  125. 


-  Elliot, 


Sp.  Cii.\r.  (No.  40,G!)7  (J.)  Bill  stout,  ooiL^iderably  compre?sed  and  deep.  Wings 
moderately  pointed,  about  equal  to  tail,  which  is  decidedly  graduated ;  first  quill  rather  more 
than  half  the  second,  which  about  equals 
ninth  and  the  secondaries  ;  the  fourth  and 
and  fiflh  longest.  Tarsus  considerably 
longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw  ;  lateral 
toes  quite  conspicuous  for  their  dispropor- 
tion, the  inner  claw  reaching  only  to  base  of 
outer,  and  falling  short  of  base  of  middle; 
the  terminal  digit  of  inner  toe  reaching 
only  to  end  of  second  joint  of  middle  toe. 

Upper  parts,  with  sides  of  head  and 
neck,  ashy  or  light  plumbeous,  faintly  oli- 
vaceous on  rump.  Beneath  white  ;  slightly 
ashy  on  sides  of  breast.  Flanks  and  in- 
side of  wings  showing  a  faint  trace  of  yel- 
low, only  appreciable  on  i-aising  the  wings. 
An  obsolete  line  from  Ijill  to  eye,  and  a 
more  distinct  ring  I'ound  the  eye,  white. 
No  bands  on  the  wing,  except  a  faint  edging  of  whitisli  on  the  greater  coverts ;  the  quills 
edged  internally  with  wdiite.  Bill  and  legs  plumbeous.  "  Iris  brown.  Mouth  livid, 
bluish-white."     (Coues.) 

Fre.sh  specimen  :  Total  length,  .5.00  ;  expanse  of  wings,  S.CiO.  Prep.ired  specimen : 
Total  length,  .o.lO ;  wing,  2..^0  ;  tail,  2.60,  its  graduation,  .22:  difl'erence  of  tenth  and 
longest  quills  .40;  exposed  portion  of  first  primary,  .8.5,  of  second,  1.G5,  of  longest  (meas- 
ured from  exposed  base  of  first  primary),  1.95 ;  length  of  bill  from  forehead,  .50,  from 
nostril,  .32,  along  gape,  .61;  depth  of  liill,  .18:  tarsus,  .72;  middle  toe  and  claw,  .51, 
claw  alone,  .16;  hind  toe  and  claw,  .-10,  cl.aw  alone,  .19. 

Hab.     Prescott,  Arizona. 
50 
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V'lTto  vicinior. 
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TIlis  species  might  at  first  sight  be  taken  for  a  small  specimen  of  V.  plum- 
hcvs,  the  colors,  character  of  bill,  etc.,  being  very  similar,  except  that  the  white 
of  lores  and  around  eye  is  much  less  distinct,  the  lore  without  any  blackish 
before  the  eye,  and  there  is  only  one  faint  band  on  wing,  instead  ot  two  con- 
spicuous ones  ;  the  tail-feathers,  too,  lack  the  distinct  white  edgings.  The 
much  more  rounded  wing,  and  the  first  primary  half  the  second  or  more, 
will,  however,  readily  distinguish  them.  The  form  of  the  bird  is  very  much 
that  of  V.  pusUlus,  which  it  resembles  considerably  also  in  color.  The  outer 
quill  is,  liowever,  longer,  the  bill  deeper  and  more  compressed,  the  inner  lat- 
eral toe  considerably  shorter,  and  the  size  larger.  The  colors  are  purer,  with- 
out the  olive  of  the  back  or  the  yellowish  of  the  under  parts  ;  the  bill,  too, 
is  entirely  dark  plumbeous,  instead  of  horn-color,  whitish  beneatli.  From 
V.  pallens  it  is  distinguislied  by  a  smaller,  darker  bOl ;  longer  tail  and  wing ; 
one  wing-band,  not  two ;  and  purer  colors. 

Habits.  In  regard  to  the  habits  of  tliis  well-marked  but  very  rare  species 
but  little  is  as  yet  known.  It  was  first  described,  in  1866,  by  Dr.  Coues, 
from  a  single  specimen  obtained  by  him  near  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona.  It 
was  shot  ]\ray  4,  1865,  and  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Coues  to  be  a  summer  resi- 
dent of  Arizona  wintering  in  the  Gila  and  the  Lower  Colorado  Valleys,  or  in 
Sonera. 
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Fa.mily  AMPELID-Sl.  —  The  Chatterers. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Anrpclidw  h;ive  ah-eady  been  presented  in  tlie 
synopsis  of  allied  families  ;  chief  among  them,  the  short,  broad,  depressed, 
and  triangular  bill  with  short  gonys,  the  deeply  cleft  mouth,  the  short  tarsus, 
and  the  tendency  to  subdivisou  of  its  lateral  plates. 

The  South  American  genus,  iJ^ii/s,  probably  forms  the  type  of  a  subfamily 
Dulincc,  characterized  by  the  much  arched  gape  of  mouth,  the  metatarsal 
scutellaj  in  two  series,  and  the  body  streaked  beneath,  as  in  young  A^npdis. 
The  two  other  subfamilies  may  be  defined  as  follows  :  — 

Subfamilies. 

Common  Characters.     Gape  of  mouth  nearly  straight.     Metatarsal  soutellae  in 
three  seric.<;.     Body  plain  beneath. 

Ampelinas.  Wings  very  long  and  much  pointed,  longer  than  the  short, 
even  tail.  First  primary  excessively  rudimentary  ;  the  outermost  about  the 
longest.  Gape  without  bristles.  Frontal  feathers  extending  forward  beyond 
the  nostrils. 

Ptilogonatinae.  Horny  appendages  like  red  sealing-wax  at  end  of  shaft  of 
secondaries.  Wings  rounded,  shorter  than  the  graduated  tail.  First  primary 
nearly  half  the  second.  Gape  well  bristled.  Frontal  feathers  falling  short  of 
the  nostrils.     No  red  horny  appendage  to  wing-feathers. 


Subfamily   AMPELIN.^. 

Char.  Legs  moderate.  Nostrils  elongated,  linear,  with  the  frontal  feathers  extending 
close  to  the  edge  and  to  anterior  extremity,  concealing  them ;  these  feathers  short,  vel- 
vety, and  erect,  with  few  bristles.  Wings  very  long  and  acute  ;  outer  or  first  primary  so 
much  reduced  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable;  the  second  nearly  the  longest.  Wing  nearly 
twice  the  length  of  the  .short,  narrow,  even  tail.  Under  coverts  of  tail  reaching  almost  to 
its  tip.  Secondary  quills  with  flat  horny  appendages  at  end  of  shaft  like  red  sealing-wax. 
Young  birds  streaked  bene;ith  as  in  Diilns.     Adults  plain. 

Of  this  family  as  restricted,  we  ha^'e  but  a  single  genus  in  America. 


Genus   AMPELIS,   Linn. 

Ampelis,  LiNN.  Syst.  Nat.  12th  ed.  I,  1766,  297.     (Type,  Laniv.s  garrulus,  L.     Named 
Linnaeus  in  17:i.T.) 

Ges.  Char.  Tail  even.  Tertials  and  secondaries  with  horny  appendages  like  red  seal- 
ing-wax.    A  well-developed  soft  crest. 

A  more  elaborate  diagnosis  of  this  genus  could  be  readily  given  (see  Rev. 
Am.  Birds,  404),  but  the  above  characters,  as  entirely  peculiar,  will  serve  to 
establish  it. 
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Species. 

Common  Characters.  A  leno;thened  crest  of  soft  blended  feathers.  Colors,  soft 
silky  brownish  becoming  more  vinaceous  anteriorly,  and  ashy  posteriorly  above. 
A  black  strijie  on  side  of  liead,  from  nasal  feathers  across  lores  through  the  eye 
and  behind  it  beneath  crest,  and  a  patch  of  the  same  on  chiu,  with  a  white  streak 
between  them,  on  side  of  lower  jaw. 

A.  Wing  variegated.  Lower  tail-coverts  rufous.  Crest  much  developed. 
Forehead  and  side  of  head  briglit  purplish-nifous.  Black  patch  covering 
whole  throat,  and  sharply  defined.  No  white  line  between  black  of  lore, 
etc.,  and  brown  of  forehead.  Inner  webs  of  primaries  tipped  narrowly  with 
white. 

a.  Terminal  band  of  tail  red. 

A.  phoenicopterum.'  Greater  coverts  tipped  with  red,  producing 
a  band  across  the  wing.  No  yellow  on  tips  of  primaries.  Hab. 
Japan  and  Eastein  Siberia. 

b.  Terminal  band  of  tail  yellow. 

A.  garrulus.  Secondaries  and  primary  coverts  tipped  with  white, 
forming  two  broad  short  bands.  Primaries  with  outer  weljs  lipped 
with  yellow.  Ilob.  Arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres;  in  win- 
ter south  into  northern  United  States,  and  along  Rocky  Mountains 
as  far  as  Fort  Massachusetts,  New  Mexico. 

B.  Wings  unvariegated.  Lower  t;iil-eoverts  while.  Crest  moderately  de- 
veloped. Forehead,  etc.,  not  different  from  crest.  Chin  only  black,  this 
fading  gradually  into  the  brown  of  throat.  A  white  line  between  black  of 
lore,  "etc.,  and  brown  of  forehead.  Inner  webs  of  primaries  not  tipped  with 
white. 

a.  Terminal  band  of  tail  yellow. 

A.  cedrorum.  Wing  bluish-ashy.  II<ih.  Whole  of  North  Amer- 
ica, from  .52°  N.,  south  (in  winter  ?)  to  Guatemala ;  Jamaica  and 
Cuba  in  winter. 


Ampelis  garrulus,  T.inx  / 

NOETHEEN  WAX  WING ;  BOHEMIAN  CHATTEEEE. 

Lanius  garrulus,  Linx.  "  Fauna  Suecica,  2,  no.  82."  —  1b.  Syst.  Nat.  10th  eJ.  1758,  95. 
Ampelis  garrulus,  lATi-s.  SysX.  HaX.  12th  ed.  1766,  297  (Europe).  —  Baip.d,  Birds  N. 
Am.  1858,  317;  Rev.  405.  —  Boardman,  Pr.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  IX,  1862,  126 
(Calais,  Me.). —Cooper,  Pr.  Cal.  Acad.  11,  1861  (1863),  122  (Fort  Mohave,  Ar.). 
Bambijcilla  garrula.  Box.  Zoiil.  Jour.  Ill,  1827,  50.  —  Rich. — AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  IV,  4G2, 
pi.  cecLxiii.  —  Ib.  Birds  \m.  IV,  169,  pi.  ccxlvi.  —  Mavnard,  B.  E.  Mass,  107.  —  Dall 
&  Bannister,  280  (Alaska). —Cooi-f.r,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  127.  —  Samuels,  Birds  N. 
Eng.  264.  Bombycilla  garruln,  Kkvs.  &  Bi.As.  Wirb.  Europas,  1840, 167.  — Deglaxd, 
Ornith.  Europ.  I,  1849,  349  (European). —  "Woi.i.EV,  Pr.  Z.  S.  1857,  55  (nest  and  eggs). 
—  Newtox,  Ibis,  1861,  92,  ].l.  iv  (ne.stiiig).  —  Nordmakn,  Cab.  Jour.  VI,  1858,  307, 
and  VII,  1859,  pi.  1  (ne.sting).     (European.) 

Other  figures :  Box.  Am.  Orn.  Ill,  pi.  xvi. 

^  Bombycilla  phtenicopterum,  Temm.  Pi.  Col.  II,  1838  ;  \i[.  450.  The  A.  phanncoptcrum  is 
stated  by  Temminck  to  have  the  nasal  setae  so  short  as  to  leave  the  nostrils  exposed,  and  to  lack 
the  sealing-wax  appendages  ;  the  latter  condition  may,  however,  result  finni  the  iiniiuiturity  of 
the  specimen,  as  it  is  very  common  to  find  the  same  thing  in  individuals  of  the  other  species. 
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Sp.  Char.  Crest  lengthened.  Body  generallj-  sotl,  silky  brownish-ashy,  with  a  purpli.-ili 
cast,  the  wing-coverts  and  scapulars  more  brownish,  becoming  more  reddish  anteriorly 
and  ashy  posteriorly ;  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts,  as  well  as  the  secondaries,  being 
nearly  pure  ash.  Anteriorly  the  color  passes  gradually  into  deep  vinaceous-cliestnut  on 
the  forehead  to  behind  the  eye  and  on  the  cheeks ;  abdomen  yellowish-white.  Lower 
tail-coverts  deep  chestnut.  A  stripe  on  side  of  the  head,  covering  the  lores  and  nasal 
feathers  (scarcely  meeting  across  the  forehead),  involving  the  eye  and  continued  back  to- 
ward the  occiput  and  beneath  the  crest,  with  a  large  patch  covering  the  chin  and  throat, 
deep  black ;  a  narrow  crescent  on  lower  eyelid,  and  a  short  stripe  between  the  black  of 


Ampetis  garrula. 


the  throat  and  that  of  the  chin  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible,  two  very  broad  bars  on 
the  wing,  one  across  ends  of  primary  coverts,  and  the  other  across  c^jds  of  secondaries  (the 
first  occupying  both  webs,  and  the  latter  the  outer),  white.  Primary  coverts,  primaries, 
and  tail  slaty-black,  the  latter  growing  gradually  ashy  basally.  A  broad  band  across  end 
of  tail,  and  a  longitudinal  space  along  end  of  outer  web  of  primaries,  gamboge- yellow,  — 
the  marks  on  piiraaries,  however,  sometimes  white,  only  stained  with  yellow.  Each  of  the 
secondaries  with  an  expanded  continuation  of  the  shaft,  in  form  of  flattened,  very  thin, 
somewhat  elliptical  apiiendages,  of  a  bright  vermilion-red  resembling  red  sealing-wax.  Male 
with  the  white  of  outer  web  of  primaries  continued  around  end  of  inner  webs  also. 
Female  without  white  on  terminal  edge  of  inner  webs  of  primaries,  and  with  the  "seal- 
ing-wax'' appendages  smaller.     yoHftf/ not  seen.     Length,  7.40;  wing,  4..50;  tail,  3.00. 

Hab.  Northern  parts  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia.  In  America  not  hitherto  found 
in  the  Pacific  Province.  In  winter  extending  along  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Plains 
as  far  south  as  Fort  Massachusetts  and  Fort  Riley;  regular  visitor  to  shores  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  Lake  Erie.  East  of  this  rarely  seen  along  the  United  States  border.  Fort  Mo- 
iiave  (???)  (Coopek). 

The  specimen  seen  by  Dr.  Cooper,  at  Fort  j\Iolmve,  if  really  of  this  spe- 
cies, fixes  the  most  western  locality  on  record. 

For  many  years  authentic  eggs  of  the  Bohemian  Chatterer  were  greatly 
sought  after,  but  it  was  not  until  1856  that  any  M'ere  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  scientific  world,  when  the  late  Sir.  H.  Wolley  discovered  them  in 
Lapland.  Early  duplicates  from  liis  collection  were  sold  at  five  guineas  each, 
and  although  a  good  many  have  since  been  obtained,  they  are  yet  consid- 
ered as  great  prizes.  A  nest,  with  its  eggs,  of  those  collected  l^y  Mr.  Wol- 
ley, has  been  presented  to  tlie  Smithsonian  Institution  In"  !Mr.  Alfred  Newton. 
The  only  instances  on  record  of  their  discovery  in  America  are  of  a  nest  and 
one  egg  by  Mr.  Kennicott,  on  the  Yukon,  in  1861,  and  a  nest  and  single  egg 
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on  the  Anderson  Eiver,  by  Mr.  MacFarlane,  both  of  which,  with  the  female 
parents,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Institution.  Altliough  there  is  fre- 
quently considerable  difference  beween  individuals,  there  appears  to  be  no 
difference  between  tliose  from  the  two  continents. 

Habits.  Tlie  Wa.xwing  is,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  remarkable  of  the  birds  of  Xorth  America.  Tlie  roving  character  of  its 
life,  the  mystery,  still  only  imperfectly  solved,  oi'  its  habits  and  residence 
during  its  breeding-season,  and  its  somewhat  cosmopolitan  residence  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  America,  impart  to  it  an  interest  that  attaches  to  but  few 
other  species.  Though  not  common  in  any  portions  of  tiie  United  States, 
and  only  appearing  at  all  during  midwinter,  yet  in  the  more  northern  States, 
in  which  it  is  occasionally  found,  it  moves  in  such  large  Hocks,  and  is  so 
noticeable  and  conspicuous  a  bird,  tliat  it  never  fails  to  make  a  lasting  im- 
pression, and  hardly  seems  to  us  so  very  rare  as  it  undoubtedly  is. 

In  a  single  instance,  in  midwinter,  somewhere  about  1844,  during  a  severe 
snow-storm,  a  large  flock  of  tliese  birds  made  their  appearance  in  Boston,  and 
aljghted  on  a  large  liorse-chestnut  tree  that  stood  in  an  open  and  retired 
place.  There  were  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  in  the  flock  ;  they  remained  in 
their  shelter  undisturbed  for  some  time,  and  their  true  specific  character 
was  plainly  noticeable. 

Several  specimens  were  procuruil  near  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  gi\en  to  Dr. 
Bryant.  Eleven  individuals  of  this  species  were  shot  in  Bolton  by  Mr.  S. 
Jillson,  January,  1864,  and  others  have  since  been  noticed  in  Watertown  by 
Mr.  William  Brewster.  They  have  also  been  obtained  near  Hartford,  Conn., 
by  Dr.  Wood. 

Pri(jr  to  this,  as  Mr.  Audubon  states,  specimens  had  been  procured  near 
riiiladelphia,  and  in  the  winters  of  18.30  and  1832  several  of  these  birds 
were  also  shot  on  Long  Lsland. 

Mr.  Boardman  mentions  that  they  are  occasional,  in  winter,  near  Calais  ; 
and  Profes.sor  Verrill,  who  did  not  meet  witli  it  in  Norway,  Me.,  cites  it  as 
accidental  and  rare  in  the  State. 

It  is  not  common  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Specimens  of  the  bird  were 
obtained  on  Andi^rson  Eiver,  in  1862,  l)y  Mr.  MacFarlane,  but  he  was  not 
able  to  find  the  nest.  At  Fort  Yukon,  July  4,  Mr.  Kennicott  met  with 
the  nest  of  this  species.  The  nest,  which  contained  but  one  egg,  was  about 
eighteen  feet  from  tlie  ground,  and  was  built  on  a  side  branch  of  a  small 
spruce  tliat  was  growing  at  the  outer  edge  of  a  clump  of  thick  spruces,  on 
low  ground.  The  nest  was  large,  the  base  being  made  of  small,  dry  spruce 
twigs.  Internally  it  was  constructed  of  fine  grass  and  moose-hair,  and  lined 
thickly  with  large  feathers.  The  female  was  .shot,  as  she  rose  from  her  nest, 
by  Mr.  Kennicott's  hunter,  who  had  concealed  himself  near  the  .spot  for  tliat 
purpose.  !Mr.  Kennicott  had  seen  the  nest  and  both  parents  near  it  before 
it  was  taken,  and  had  thoroughly  satisfied  himself  as  to  its  complete  identi- 
fication. 
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I^nss  speaks  of  them  as  not  rare  tliroiigliimt  tlie  district  in  which  they 
winter,  but  yet  not  niunerous.  He  adds  that  at  (li'eat  Bear  Lake  they  are 
very  plentilul,  and  that  tliey  are  reported  to  nest  there.  Mr.  Dall  states 
that  they  were  quite  common  at  Nnhito,  where  they  did  not  arrive  before 
June  10,  or  later.  He  obtained  a  number  of  skins  from  tlie  Indians,  taken 
in  his  absence.  He  adds  that  it  breeds,  and  its  eggs  have  been  obtained  at 
Fort  Yukon. 

Except  in  a  few  instances,  where  Dr.  Cooper  noticed  this  species,  in 
September,  at  Fort  Laramie,  and  also  when  he  obtained  an  individual  on 
the  Colorado,  none  of  these  birds  have  been  seen  west  of  the  Eoeky  IMoun- 
tains.  The  bird  obtained  by  Dr.  Cooper  was,  in  liis  opinion,  a  straggler  from 
some  neighboring  mountain.  It  made  its  appearance  January  Id,  after  a 
period  of  stormy  weather,  and  was  shot  while  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the 
mistletoe. 

This  bird  was  hvst  noticed  in  America,  in  the  spring  nf  IHHii,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Athabasca  l!iver,  by  Mr.  J)rummoiid,  and  in  the  same  season 
by  Sir  John  liichardson,  at  Great  Bear  Lake,  latitude  65°.  In  the  latter 
region  he  states  that  they  appeared  in  flocks  about  the  24th  of  May.  At 
that  time  the  spring  thaw  had  exposed  the  berries  of  the  Arhutus  and  the 
Vaccinium,  that  had  been  co\ered  during  the  winter.  It  stayed  only  a  few 
days,  and  none  of  the  Indians  knew  where  it  bred,  or  had  ever  seen  its  nest. 
Afterwards,  early  in  May,  1S27,  Sir  John  lUchardsou  saw  a  large  flock  of  three 
or  four  hundred  indi\iiluals  at  Carlton  House,  on  the  Saskatchewan.  Tliey 
all  alighted  in  a  grove  of  poplars,  on  one  or  two  trees,  making  a  loud  twit- 
tering noise.  They  stayed  only  about  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  were  too 
.shy  to  be  approached  within  gunshot. 

In  England  they  have  been  known  to  appear  as  earlj^  as  August.  They 
are  always  shy,  and  not  easily  apjjroached.  In  their  activity  and  incessant 
change  of  position  and  place,  they  are  said  to  resemble  the  Titmice.  They 
feed  on  the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash,  the  hawthorn,  and  the  ivy.  They  will 
also  feed  on  insects,  catching  them  as  dexterously  as  Flycatchers.  Their  call- 
note  is  a  single  chirp,  frequently  repeated. 

Mr.  McCuUocli,  waiting  to  Mr.  Audubon,  gives  a  touching  account  of  tlie 
devotion  shown  by  one  of  these  birds  to  its  wounded  mate.  The  latter  had 
been  so  crippled  that  it  was  harilly  able  to  move.  Its  mate  stationed  itself 
on  the  top  of  the  tree  in  \\hicii  it  had  sought  shelter,  and  with  great  vehe- 
mence continually  uttered  the  notes  tzee-tzec,  in  alarm  and  warning,  and, 
when  danger  approached,  flew  against  it  and  urged  it  on  to  flight,  and 
stayed  to  share  its  fate,  rather  than  lea\e  its  partner. 

Tlie  nest  and  eggs  of  this  species  remained  entirely  unknown  until  the 
spring  of  1856,  when  the  late  Mr.  John  Wolley,  an  enthusiastic  English 
oologist,  first  discovered  them  in  Lapland,  The  season  was  unusually  back- 
ward and  cold,  and  the  nests  contained  their  fuU  complement  liy  the  12th 
of  June.     One  of  the  nests,  obtained  in  Unland,  June  19, 1861  (S.  I.,  5,327), 
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contained  five  eggs.  It  is  of  remarkable  size  in  proportion  to  that  of  its 
builder,  nieasiiring  eiglit  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  tlattened  in  .shape,  and 
its  cavity,  though  large,  is  not  deep.  Tiie  lieight  of  the  nest  is  three  and  a 
quarter  inche.s,  and  the  depth  of  tlie  base  is  fully  two  and  a  lialf  inclies.  The 
cavity  is  less  than  an  inch  deep,  and  is  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  base 
and  outer  periphery  of  this  nest  are  of  a  coarse  interlacing  of  the  .small  ends 
of  branches  of  fir  and  spruce  trees.  Within  this  is  built  a  close,  compact 
inner  nest,  chiefly  corniiosed  of  a  lichen  peculiar  to  Arctic  regions,  called 
tree-hair,  wliich  hangs  abundantly  from  the  branches  of  trees  in  northern 
forests.  It  resembles  a  mass  of  delicate  lilack  rootlets.  Tliese  are  not  un- 
coramnn  ingredients  in  the  nests  of  northern  birds,  especially  of  European. 
In  America,  Arctic  nests  of  the  A.  carolincim.t  are  occasinnally  built  of  simi- 
lar materials.  "With  tliese  lichens  are  also  mingled  fragments  of  dry  leaves 
and  soft  dark-colored  nios.ses.  The  rim  of  the  nest  is  strongly  made,  almost 
exclusively  of  tliese  fine  dark-colored  lichens.  This  kind  of  lichen  is  not 
always  black,  but  is  often  brown,  and  e\eii  whitish.  In  some  of  these 
nests  silvery  fibres  of  gras.s-leaves  are  mingled  with  the  lichens,  and  in  one 
or  two  there  is  a  sliglit  lining  of  feathers. 

The  La])land  nests  were  built  on  the  liranch  of  a  tree,  at  a  distance  from 
the  trunk,  and  stood  up  from  it  unsupported  by  the  surrounding  twigs,  and 
at  the  height  of  from  six  to  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  They  were  gener- 
ally much  exposed,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  built  in  the  more  open  por- 
tions of  the  forests.  The  general  number  of  the  eggs  was  five,  in  one 
in.stance  it  was  six. 

The  nest  from  the  Yukon,  obtained  by  Mr.  Kcnnicott  (S.  Coll.,  6,32fi),  is 
smaller,  and  bears  Iml  little  lesemMance  to  tiie  European.  It  is  Imt  five 
inches  in  diameter,  of  irregular  shape.  In  height  and  cavity  it  nearly  cor- 
res[ionds.  In  place  of  the  lichens  of  the  Iviropean,  this  nest  is  made  of  fine 
grass-stems,  strips  of  liaii<,  and  a  few  feathers. 

The  eggs  of  this  bird,  tin;  gift  of  Mr.  Wolley,  measure  an  inch  in  length, 
and  from  .7U  to  .67  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Their  ground-color  varies  from  a 
light  slate  to  a  yellowish  stone-color.  They  are  marked,  blotched,  and  dotted 
with  spots  of  various  hues  and  size.  These  are  chiefly  of  a  dark  purjile,  at 
times  approaching  black.  Mingled  with  these  are  markings  of  a  yellowish- 
brown.  Nearly  all  these  spots  are  surrounded  by  a  peculiar  penumbra,  or 
shading,  such  as  forms  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  eggs  of  the  common 
Cedar-Bird. 

The  egg  obtained  by  Kennicott  on  the  Yukon  is  smaller  than  the  Euro- 
pean specimen,  measuring  .90  by  .65  of  an  inch.  Its  ground  is  more  of  a 
greenish-slate  or  stone-cnlor,  and  the  spots  are  of  a  dark  brown,  with  a  deep 
violet  shadiu". 
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Ampelis  cedrorum,  S(  l. 

SOUTHERN  WAXWING;  CEDAS-BIRD. 

Ampelis  garruUis,  var.  /J,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  ■2i)7.  Boinhycilla  ctdrorum,  Vieillot, 
Ois.  Am.  Sept.  1,  1807,  88,  pi.  Ivii.  —  Ib.  Gulei-ie  Ois.  I,  1834,  186,  pi.  cxTlii.  —  C.\B. 
Jour.  IV,  1856,  3  (Cuba).  —  Gundlacii,  Cab.  Jour.  1861,  328  (Cuba  ;  rare).  Ampdii 
cedrorum,  ScL.lTEK,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  299  (Cordova)  ;  1858,  302  (Oaxaca  ;  January)  ;  1859, 
364  (Xalapa  ;  CoriloTa)  ;  1864,  172  (City  of  Me.xico).  — Sclater  &  Salvin,  Ibis,  1859, 
13  (Guatemala).  —  BAinn,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  318  ;  Rev.  407.  —  Tavlou,  Ibis,  1860, 
111  (Honduras). —March,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  1863,  294  (Jamaica).  —  Lokd,  Pr.  II. 
Art.  Inst.  Woolwich,  IV,  116  (British  Columbia;  nesting).  —  Cooper  &  Suckley, 
P.  K.  Kep.  XII,  II,  187  (Washington  Ter.).  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  129.— 
Samuels,  Birds  N.  Eng.  265.  Ampelis  ameriama,  Wils.  Am.  Orn.  I,  1808,  107,  pi. 
vii.  Bombijcilla  americana,  JoxES,  Nat.  Bermuda,  1859,  29  (winter).  —  Rich.  Bom- 
hycilla  carolinensis,  Brisson,  Orn.  II,  1760,  337  (not  binomial).  — AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  I, 
1831,  227,  pi.  xliii.  —  In.  Birds  Am.  IV,  1842,  16.5,  pi.  ccxiv.  —  Wagler.  Ampelis 
earolinensis,  GosSE,  Birds  Jamaica,  1847,  197  (January).  —  Bon. 

Sp.  Char.  Crest  moderate.  General  color  soft  vinaceous-cinnamoii,  dee]>est  anteriorly, 
more  olivaceous  on  back,  scapulars  and  wing-coverts,  passing  into  pure  light  ash  on  the 
rump  and  uppei-  tail-coverts,  and  into  dingy  yellow  on  flanks  and  abdomen.  Lower  tail- 
coverts  white.  Whole  of  the  wing  posterior  to  the  greater  coverts  slaty-ash,  almost  black 
along  end  of  inner  "webs  of  prijnaries,  the  outer  webs  of  which  are  narrowly  edged  with 
hoary  whitish.  Tail  slate  passing  into  Ijlack  terminally,  tipped  with  a  broad,  sharply 
defined  band  of  gamboge-yellow.  A  broad  stripe  of  intense  velvety-black  on  side  of 
head,  starting  from  nostril,  passing  across  lore,  and  involving  the  eye,  continued  Irom  it 
beneath  the  crest  to  the  occiput ;  chin  dull  black,  blending  gradually  into  the  brownish  of 
the  throat.  A  narrow  white  line  across  the  forehead  and  along  side  of  crown,  between 
brown  of  crown  and  black  of  lore,  etc.,  a  narrow  crescent  on  lower  eyelid  and  a  stripe 
between  black  of  lore  and  that  of  the  throat,  white.  Male  with  each  secondary  quill  ter- 
minated by  a  bright  red  horny  appendage  to  the  shaft.  Female  with  these  very  small  and 
few  in  number,  or  entirely  absent.  Young.  In  general  appearance  similar  to  the  adult 
female.  Colors  more  grayish,  with  obsolete  concealed  whitish  streaks  on  nape  and  down 
back,  these  stripes  becoming  very  conspicuous  on  the  sides  and  flanks  and  across  breast. 
No  black  on  chin.  Rump  grayish-brown  ;  abdomen  and  flanks  dingy  whitish.  No  appen- 
dages to  secondaries,  and  the  yellow  band  across  end  of  tail  narrower  than  in  adult. 

Hab.  Whole  of  North  America  as  far  north  as  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Hudson's  Bay,  south 
branch  of  Sa.skatchewan,  latitude  52+°  (Richardson)  ;  south  to  Guatemala;  Jamaica  and 
Cuba  in  winter. 

A  specimen  from  CTiiatemala  (No.  50,4.55  cJ)  i,s  almo.st  identic;il  with  ex- 
amples from  tlie  United  States,  but  differs  in  having  a  small  spot  of  yellow 
at  the  tip  of  each  primary  ;  also  there  are  red  appendages  on  the  tip  of  a 
few  tail-feathers,  as  well  as  the  longest  feather  of  the  lower  tail-coverts. 
The  colors,  generally,  are  softer,  tlie  brown  more  purplish,  and  the  ash  finer 
and  more  bluisli,  than  in  a  fine  spring  male  from  Wasiiington,  D.  C. 

A  specimen  (No.  53,396  <? ,  Hnmboldt  Itiver,  Nevada,  September  10,  18G8, 
C.  King,  It.  Kidgway)  fnnn  tlie  .Middle  Province  of  tiic  United  States,  dif- 
fers consideraVilv  from  any  other  in  the  C(jllection.  The  colors  are  much 
paler,  the  anterior  jiortions  being  almost  ochraceous,  tlie  whole  abdomen 
51 
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nearly  white.  The  white  band  across  the  forehead  is  very  broad ;  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  chin  only  black.  Whether  it  is  a  representative  of  a  style 
peculiar  to  the  Great  Basin,  or  merely  a  bleaulied  individual,  cannot  be  de- 
cided without  additional  specimens  from  the  same  region. 

There  is  so  much  variation  in  ditt'erent  specimens  in  regard  to  the  red  wax- 
like appendages,  that  the  Guatemalan  specimen  mentioned  above  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  more  than  a  very  highly  developed  individual. 

Habits.  The  habits  of  the  common  Cedar-Bird  are  eminently  nomadic, 
and,  so  far  as  those  of  the  Wax\\ing  are  known,  correspond  in  all  respects, 
except  in  the  more  general  and  especially  the  more  southern  distribution  of 
the  present  species.  They  are  found  tliroughout  Xorth  America  at  least  so 
far  as  the  wooded  country  extends,  and  they  breed  from  Florida  to  the  Eed 
River  country.  They  are  a  common  bird  in  New  England,  and  would  be 
much  more  so  but  that  their  fondness  for  cherries  and  other  small  fruits,  and 
their  indifference  to  danger,  makes  them  an  easy  and  frequent  mark  for  de- 
struction. Their  unpopularity  has  caused  their  numbers  to  be  greatly  reduced 
of  late  years  in  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  country. 

In  Southern  Texas  Mr.  Dresser  found  tlie.se  birds  very  conimon  during  the 
winter  at  San  Antonio  and  Eagle  Bass,  but  he  observed  none  later  than  the 
middle  of  April.  They  were  seen  in  Tamaulipas,  by  Lieutenant  Couch,  in 
March,  and  afterwards  in  April  at  New  Leon,  Mexico.  Sumichrast  states  that 
these  birds  are  found  everywhere  and  in  great  alaindance  in  winter  through- 
out Vera  Cruz.  They  are  there  known  as  the  Uhiaito.  and  are  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Mexican  epicures.  They  are  equally  abuudant  in  northern 
parts  of  South  America,  and  also  throughout  Central  America. 

In  Washington  Territory  and  in  Oregon  Dr.  Cooper  speaks  of  them  as  less 
common  than  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  he  only  met  with  a  few,  in  single 
pairs,  in  the  summer.  Townsend  states  tliat  he  found  them  in  Oregon,  but 
Dr.  Suckley  never  met  with  any  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  California  Dr.  Cooper  has  seen  small  flocks  in  winter,  as  far  south  as 
San  Diego,  feeding  on  the  mistletoe  berries.  He  found  their  nests  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  and  has  no  doubt  that  they  also  breed  in  various  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Robert  Kennicott  states,  among  other  memoranda  of  his  route,  that, 
May  31,  on  an  island  in  Winnipeg  River,  he  saw  a  large  flock  of  these 
birds,  numbering  fifty  or  more. 

With  some  iiTegularity  as  to  their  appearance,  they  are  found  throughout 
the  year  in  New  England,  their  presence  being  usually  regulated  by  their 
food.  They  are,  by  preference,  eaters  of  lierries  and  other  vegetaljle  food, 
except  in  spring  and  early  summer,  wlien  they  eat  insects  almost  exclusively, 
feeding  upon  the  larvse  of  the  spanworm  and  tlie  canker-worm,  and  small 
caterpillars,  and  supplying  these  to  their  young.  They  also  feed  their  nest- 
lings with  various  kinds  of  berries  and  small  fruits,  both  cultivated  and  wild. 
They  do  not  nest  until  late  in  June  or  early  in  July,  and  with  so  much 
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irregularity  that  I  have  found  them  sitting  on  their  unliatched  eggs  as  late 
as  the  1-th  of  October.  Tiiey  are  a  greedy  bird,  feeding  voraciously  where 
they  liave  an  opiMirtunity.  They  are  very  much  attaclied  to  each  other  and 
to  their  offspring.  Once,  when  one  had  been  taken  in  a  net  spread  over 
strawberries,  its  mate  refused  to  leave  it,  suffered  itself  to  be  taken  by  the 
hand,  in  its  anxiety  to  free  its  mate,  and  when  set  at  liberty  would  not  leave 
until  its  mate  had  also  been  released  and  permitted  to  go  with  it.  In  the 
summer  of  1870  a  nestliug,  hardly  half  Hedged,  fell  from  its  nest,  and  was 
found  injured  by  its  fall,  taken  into  the  house,  and  fed.  Whenever  exposed 
in  its  cage  its  parents  came  about  it,  and  supj)lied  it  with  cherries  and  other 
fruit,  unmindful  of  the  near  presence  of  the  family.  The  young  bird  lived, 
and  became  perfectly  tame,  feeding  from  the  hand,  and  preferring  to  be  fed 
rather  than  feed  itself.  Besides  its  low  lisping  call,  tliis  Ijird  had  a  regular 
faint  attempt  at  a  song  of  several  low  notes,  uttered  in  so  low  a  tone  tliat  it 
would  be  almost  inaudible  at  even  a  short  distance.  It  became  peri'ectly 
contented  in  confinement,  and  appeared  fonil  of  such  members  of  tlie  family 
as  noticed  it. 

The  noticeable  feature  of  the  Cedar-Bird,  its  crest,  it  has  the  power  to 
erect  or  depress  at  will.  In  confinement  it  generally  keeps  this  depressed, 
only  erecting  it  when  excited  from  any  cause,  such  as  alarm,  or  desire  to 
receive  food. 

Wilson  states  that  in  Pennsylvania  they  collect  in  August  in  large  flocks 
and  retire  to  the  mountains,  feeding  on  the  fruit  of  tlie  Vaccinium  uligi- 
nositm,  which  grows  there  in  great  abundance.  Later  in  the  season  they 
descend  to  the  lowlands  to  feed  on  the  berries  of  the  sour-gum  and  the  red- 
cedar.  In  confinement  they  are  xexj  fond  of  applies,  bread  soaked  in  milk, 
and  almost  any  kind  of  soft  food.  They  are  also  very  fond  of  flies,  and  are 
expert  flycatchers,  snapping  at  aU  that  venture  within  the  cage. 

In  their  migrations  their  flight  is  graceful,  easy,  and  continued,  and  is  per- 
formed at  a  considerable  height. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  horticulturist  tliat  this  bird  has  done  so  much  to 
merit  his  prejudices  and  reprobation,  and  that  he  does  not  appreciate  to  the 
full  the  immense  services  it  renders  to  him  each  spring  in  the  destruction 
of  injurious  insects.  A  flock  of  these  birds  will,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
devour  an  immense  number  of  the  larvae  of  the  destructive  canker-worms 
{Phalccnm)  that  infest  the  apples  and  elms  of  Massachusetts,  and,  if  per- 
mitted, would  soon  greatly  reduce  tlieir  numbers.  But  these  prejudices  can- 
not be  softened  by  their  good  deeds,  and  the  Cherry-Bird  is  still  hunted  and 
destroyed. 

Their  nests  are  usually  constructed  late  in  June  or  early  in  July,  and  are 
placed  in  various  positions,  sometimes  in  a  low  busli  or  tree  not  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  rarely  more  than  twenty.  Their 
nests  are  large  and  bulky,  but  strongly  made  of  various  materials.  Gener- 
ally tliey  build  a  strong  external  framework,  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter, 
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composed  of  the  ends  of  twigs,  coarse  stems  of  vegetables,  and  grasses. 
"Within  tliis  they  build  a  compact,  well-made  fabric  of  grasses,  grapevine 
bark,  and  other  finer  substances,  lining  the  whole  with  leaves  and  fiue  root- 
fibres.  The  cavity  is  large  and  deep  for  the  bird.  The  parents  are  fourteen 
days  in  incubating  before  the  young  are  hatched  out,  and  all  this  while  are 
remarkably  silent,  liardly  uttering  a  sound,  even  their  faintest  lisping  note, 
when  the  nest  is  meddled  witli,  though  they  evince  great  au.xiety  by  their 
fearless  indifference  to  their  own  danger. 

The  eggs,  usually  five,  sometimes  six,  in  numlier,  have  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  those  of  tlie  Waxwing,  Init  are  smaller.  Their  ground-color  varies 
from  a  light  slate-color  to  a  deep  shade  of  stone-color,  tinged  witli  olive. 
These  arc  marked  with  blotches  of  a  dark  purplish-brown,  almost  black, 
lighter  shades  of  a  dark  pur]ile,  and  i)enumbra3  of  faint  purple,  sometimes 
by  themselves  or  surrounding  and  continuing  the  darker  spots.  They  vary 
in  length  from  .80  to  .88  of  an  inch,  and  average  about  .85.  In  breadth  they 
are  from  .60  to  .70  of  an  inch,  and  in  shape  thej'  differ  also  from  an  olilong- 
oval  to  one  of  a  quite  rounded  form. 

Nests  of  these  birds  from  the  Arctic  regions  are  more  elaborately  built  and 
more  warmly  lined,  being  often  largely  made  up  of  the  fine  dark-colored 
lichens  that  cover  the  forest  trees  of  those  regions. 

SuBF.uiiiv   PTILOGONATIN^. 

Char.  Lej^s  moderate.  No.'itriLs  oval,  with  wide  nakeil  iiiiiiiibrant!  above  and  to  some 
extent  beliind  them ;  the  frontal  feathers  not  reaching  to  their  border,  and  rather  soft. 
Wings  graduated,  shorter  than  the  somewhat  broad,  fan-sliajied  tail ;  the  tirst  quill  nearly 
half  the  second.     Adults  plain. 

Althougli  we  find  it  convenient  for  the  present  to  retain  the  genera  Ptilo- 
(/OHi/s  and  Ali/ladcstcs  in  the  same  suljfamily,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
they  belong  to  very  different  families,  the  latter  being  more  properly  placed 
in  Tinrlirhr,  as  shown  in  IJev.  Am.  Birds.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  sub- 
ject be  discussed  here,  liowever,  and  we  merely  give  the  diagnosis  of  the  two 
groups  of  which  tliese  genera  are  the  types  respectively  :  — 

PtilogonateEB.     Tarsi  soutellate  anteriorly  ;  not  longer  than  middle  toe  and  claw. 
Myiadesteae.     Tar.<i  with  a  continuous  plate  anteriorly  ;  longer  than  middle  toe  and 
claw. 

RicrxioN    PTILOGONATE/E. 

Ch.\r.  Tar.sus  stout,  shorter,  or  not  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw;  conspicuously 
scutellate  anteriorly,  and  frequently  on  one  or  other  or  on  both  sides;  sometimes  with  a 
row  of  small  plates  behind.  Wings  much  graduated  ;  the  second  quill  not  longer  than 
secondaries.  Outline  of  lateral  tail-feathers  parallel  or  widening  from  base  to  near  tip. 
Tail  unvaried,  or  else  inornate  at  end.  Quills  without  light  patch  at  base.  Head  crested. 
Young  birds  not  .spotted.    Not  conspicuous  for  song. 
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There  are  two  genera  of  this  section  liavinL;  in  brief  the  followuig  char- 
acters :  — 

Crest  narrow,  pointed,  its  foatliers  stiff,  tlu'ir  welis  compact ;  outer  primaries 
broad.     Tail  rounded Phamopepla. 

Ci'est  broad,  decumbent,  soft,  the  feathers  loose  ;  outer  primaries  attenuated. 
Tail  even  or  euneate  ..........         Ptihtrjimya. 

The  genus  PtHogoiijis  has  two  species,  one  Mexican,  the  other  Costa- 
Itican,  neitlier  coming  witliin  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  The  type  is 
P.  cinercus,  SwAiXSOX  (Baiud,  Rev.  Am.  Birds,  412),  a  species  of  the  table- 
lands of  Mexico,  which  may  yet  be  found  within  the  southern  borders  of  the 
United  States  in  New  Mexico  or  Arizona. 


Genus   PH^NOPEPLA,   Sclater. 

Phccnopcpla,  Sclatek,  P.  Z.  S.  1858,  543.     (Type,  Pliliogmiys  nitcns,  SwAlxs.) 

Gen.  Char.  Crest  narrow,  pointed  behind.  Outer  primaries  broad,  not  attenuated  nor 
pointed  at  end  ;  the  first  half  the  second.  Tail  rounded,  fan-shaped ;  feathers  very  broad, 
wider  towards  end.  Bill  feeble,  rather  narrow,  well  bristled  ;  nostrils  somewhat  overhung 
by  frontal  feathers.  Sexes  dissimilar ;  male  black ;  quills  with  median  white  patch  on 
inner  webs ;  tail  not  varied. 

The  single  kuowu  species  is  glossy  black  in  the  male  ;  the  female  brown- 
isli-ash. 

Phsenopepla  nitens,  Sclater. 

SHINING-CRESTED  FLYCATCHEK. 

Piiliogonys  nitcns,  Sw.  An.  iu  Jlenag.  1838,  285.  —  Box.  Cousp.  1850,  335.  — Heermann,         / 
Jour.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  II,   1853,   263.  —  Casstx,   111.   Birds  Texas,  etc.  1854,   169,   pi. 
x.\ix.     Cichlopsis  nitens,  Bairp,   Birds  N.   Am.   1858,   320,   923.     Pluawpepla  nitcns, 
Sclatek,  P.  Z.  S.  1858.  543  ;  1864,  173  (City  of  Mexico).  —  Baird,  Rpv.  Am.  B.  1864, 
416.  —  Cooper,  Oru.  Cal.  I,  1870,  131.     " Lepturus  (/alcatus,  Less." 

Sp.  Char.  (No.  8.27.5  ^.)  Tail  broad,  almost  fan-.'ihaped ;  graduated  slightly;  not  at 
all  emarginate,  and  longer  than  wing.  First  quill  broad,  slightly  falcate,  scarcely  attenu- 
ated; more  than  half  the  second,  which  about  equals  the  tenth;  sixth  longest;  third 
equal  to  seventh.  Feathers  on  nape  rather  full,  with  a  lengthened,  pointed,  narrow, 
occipital  crest. 

Male.  (Xo.  8,27."))  entirely  glossy  greenish-lilack  ;  the  inner  webs  of  all  the  primary  quills 
with  a  large,  lengthened  patch  of  white,  which  does  not  reach  the  inner  margin ;  their  outer 
webs  very  narrowly  edged  with  ashy,  as  are  also  lateral  tail-feathers  externally. 

Female  (No.  8,274)  brownish-ash,  paler  below;  the  white  of  inner  webs  of  quills 
obsolete  ;  the  greater  coverts  and  quills  edged  externally  with  whitish,  the  anal  and  crissal 
feathers  edged  and  tipped  with  the  same  ;  the  outer  tail-featlier  with  narrow  edge  of  white 
externally  towards  end. 

Immature  birds  show  every  gradation  of  color  between  the  two  extremes  described 
above. 
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Total  length,  7. GO  ;  wing,  3.80  ;  tail,  4.35  ;  length  of  bill  from  forehead,  .46,  from  nostril 
.31.  along  gape,  .06  ;  tar.-ius.  .70  :  middle  toe  and  claw,  .65. 

H.\B.  Mountainous  region  of  the 
.-southern  portions  of  Western  and  Mid- 
dle Provinces  of  United  States,  and 
south  to  Orizaba ;  Cape  St.  Lucas ;  Pla- 
teau of  Mexico  (resident,  Su-michrast). 


H.\BIT8.  Sn  lar  as  known,  this 
bird  occurs  in  the  mountainous 
portions  of  the  United  States, 
from  Fort  Tejon,  Cal.,  to  Mexico, 
and  from  tlie  Kio  Grande  to  San 
Diego.  It  is  closely  allied,  in  its 
appearance,  as  also  in  many  of  its 
haliits,  both  with  the  Waxwings 
and  the  Flycatcliers. 

Tliis  .species  was  first  detected 


Phrrnnpfjiln  nitrjts 


within  the  United  Status  by  Colout'l  McCall,  who  obtained  it  in  California 
in  18.52.  Its  habits,  as  he  observed  them,  partook  of  those  of  the  true  Fly- 
catcher. They  are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  slender,  active  form,  in 
whicli  tbeir  long  and  ample  tail,  and  the  elongated  feathers  of  their  head, 
capable  of  being  erected  into  a  crest,  are  conspiciious  features.  Colonel 
McCall  first  met  with  them  in  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  borders  of  a  mountain 
brook,  between  VaUiecita  and  El  Chino.  A  number  of  them  were  to- 
gether actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  insects.  They  were  light  and 
graceful  on  the  wing,  though  less  swift  and 
decided  in  their  motions  than  tlie  true  Fly- 
catchers. In  the.se  evolutions  the  briglit  white 
spot  on  the  wing,  visible  only  when  the  w-ing 
is  spread,  was  quite  conspicuous,  and  in  fine 
contrast  with  the  glossy  black  of  the  general 
plumage.  In  his  journey  Colonel  McCall  after- 
wards met  this  bird  several  times,  either  in 
small  companies  or  singly.  They  were  always 
either  on  mountain  sides,  or  in  the  timbered 
borders  of  mountain. streams. 

Dr.  Henry  met  with   this  species  near  the 
Little  Lagoon,  on  the  Colorado  Desert.     It  was 
perched   on   a  mezquite-tree,  jerking   its   tail 
almost  incessantly,  as  do  other  kinds  of  Fly- 
catchers, and,  from  time  to  time,  dashing  in  irregular  curves  higli  into  the 
air  in  pursuit  of  insects.     It  became  quite  abundant  as  he  approached  the 
Colorado,  occurring  in  companies  of  twenty  and  thirty.     At  Fort  Yuma  he 
also  met  with  them  iu  considerable  numbers  late  in  November,  as  they  were 
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migrating  southward.  Dr.  Henry  describes  its  note  as  a  low,  plaintive 
whistle.  He  ascertained  that  it  breeds  in  California  by  finding  specimens 
of  young  birds.  He  likewise  met  with  this  species  near  Fort  Webster,  in 
New  Mexico ;  and  Dr.  Kennerly  also  noticed  it,  in  February  and  March, 
between  Big  Sandy  Creek  and  the  Colorado  River. 

Mr.  Dresser  obtained  two  specimens  of  tliis  species  at  Eagle  Pass.  One 
of  these  had  its  stomach  HUed  with  the  berries  of  a  species  ol'  mistletoe  that 
grows  abundantly  on  the  mezquite-trees.  He  noticed  tluit  it  carries  its  crest 
erect  and  much  recurved,  after  the  manner  of  the  European  Farus  crisfafm. 

Sumicln'ast  states  that  this  species,  called  Rci/ccito,  is  well  distributed 
throughout  the  Plateau  of  Mexico,  but  only  ranges  in  the  valley  of  the  Ori- 
zaba, to  the  height  of  about  1,500  metres,  rarely  coming  as  far  as  that.  It 
is  also  common  at  Tehauntepec  and  other  places. 

Dr.  Cooper  found  them  quite  numerous,  in  winter,  near  tiie  Colorado.  He 
also  found  them  common,  in  December,  about  the  Mohave  River,  and  in  sum- 
mer, from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego.  They  were  found  to  prefer  the  trees 
in  which  the  mistletoe  grows,  on  the  berries  of  which  they  largely  feed, 
though  they  occasionally  pursue  insects  in  a  zigzag  course  similar  to  that 
of  the  Saijorms  nigrkans. 

They  almost  constantly  utter  a  loud  cry  of  alarm,  and  when  pursued  are 
very  wild.  When  wounded,  they  conceal  themselves  so  closely  in  the  thirk 
tufts  of  the  mistletoe  as  to  be  found  with  difficulty.  Many  left  the  Colorado 
Valley  in  April,  but  a  few  remained.  Their  notes  Dr.  Cooper  describes  as 
similar  to  those  of  the  Crested  Flycatchers,  but  sweeter. 

It  was  found  by  Feilner,  at  Fort  Crook,  in  April,  18(i0,  but  has  not  been 
met  with  near  the  coast  so  far  to  the  north. 

A  nest  of  this  bird,  obtained  by  Dr.  Cooper,  on  the  27th  of  April,  was  built 
on  a  horizontal  branch  of  the  mezqu.ite  {Algarohia),  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  was  found  near  Fort  Mohave,  on  the  Colorado  River.  The  nest 
is  a  very  flat  structure,  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  less  than  two  in  height. 
The  cavity  is  less  than  an  inch  in  depth.  The  nest  is  made  almost  entirely 
of  hempen  or  flax-like  filires  of  plants,  interwoven  with  fine  grasses,  .stems 
of  plants,  and  stalks  of  a  larger  size.  It  is  lined  with  a  soft  downy  sub- 
stance of  a  vegetable  character. 

The  eggs,  two  in  number,  are  of  an  oblong-oval  shape,  nearly  equal  at 
either  end,  and  with  a  gi'ound-color  of  a  light  slate,  tinged  with  a  yellowish- 
gi'een.  Tliey  are  marked  and  blotched  equally  over  the  entire  egg,  with  spots 
and  blotches  of  various  lines,  from  a  light,  faint,  obscure  purple  to  deeper  tints 
of  pur]ilish-brown,  even  to  black.  It  is  a  very  marked  egg,  and  unique  in 
its  appearance.     They  measure  .90  by  .60  of  an  inch. 

Dr.  Coues  found  this  species  a  summer  resident  in  Arizona,  somewhat 
rare  about  Fort  Whipple,  but  found  very  abundantly  a  little  farther  south, 
and  a  permanent  resident  in  the  southern  portions  of  that  Territory.  It 
inhabits  rather  open  country  in  preference  to  densely  wooded  regions.     He 
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describes  it  as  a  sliy,  wild,  aud  restless  bird,  with  a  superb  song,  powerful 
and  finely  modulated.  Dr.  Coues  apjiears  to  think  that  this  species  has  but 
little  affinity  with  the  forms  with  wliicli  it  is  usually  gi'ouped. 


Section    M  Y  I  A  D  E  ST  E/E. 

Char.  Tarsus  slender,  longer  thaa  middle  toe  and  claw ;  undivided  as  in  Tnr- 
didce.  Toes  deeply  cleft.  Wings  more  pointed  ;  second  quill  much  longer  than  seconda- 
ries. Lateral  tail-feathers  cuneate,  or  narrowing  from  base  towards  tip :  generally  whitisli 
at  end  of  inner  web.  Quills  with  their  e.xtreine  bases,  especially  of  inner  webs,  buify  yel- 
low, showing  a  light  patch  inside.  Head  not  crested,  though  the  feathers  sometimes  full. 
In  the  young  all  the  feathers  with  light  rounded  .spots.    Pre-eminent  as  melodious  singers. 

But  a  single  genus  of  tliis  group  belongs  to  the  United  States,  althougii 
two  others  {Cicklopiis  and  Platijcichla  ?)  occur  in  South  America.  As  already 
stated,  the  affinities  of  Mi/iadcstea;  are  much  closest  to  Turdidcc,  and  this 
would  seem  the  proper  fantily  lor  it. 


Ge.nus   MYIADESTES,   Swai>?sox. 

Myiadestes,  Swais.son,  Jard.  Nat.  Library,  Xlll.     Flycatchers,  "1S38,"132.     (Tyjw,  M. 
genibarbis,  Sw.) 

GrEN.  CiiAH.     Occipital  feathers  full  and  soft.     Plumage  rather  loose.     Bill  weak,  much 
depressed.    Commissure  nearly  straight.    Ilind  toe  longer  than  inner  lateral.    Toes  deeply 


Myiadestes   townsmdi. 

cleft.  Closed  wing  externally  with  an  exposed  light  band  across  the  base  of  the  quills, 
and  another  nearer  the  end,  separated  by  a  darker  one.  Tail  somewhat  graduated  on  the 
sides. 

Of  the  ten  or  more  described  species  of  this  genus,  only  one  belongs  to 
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the  limits  of  the  United  States,  altliouLcli  several  otiiers  occiqiy  adjacent  ter- 
ritory in  Mexico.     Several  are  iieculiar  to  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  only  two  species  closely  related  to  the  M.  toinisendi  are  the  3f.  unicolor 
and  M.  obscurus,  which  belong  to  Mexico.  They  may  Ije  distinguished  as 
follows :  — 

An  ochraceous  band  across  base  of  secoiulai'ies  ami  upper  primaries,  conspicuous  on  outer 
surface. 

1.  M.  townsendi.      Generally   dull   ashy,    paler   beneath.      Throat   and    abdomen 
whitish.     Hub.   Middle  and  Pacific  Provinces  of  United  States  only. 

No  ochraceous  mi  outer  webs  of  secondaries  and  primaries. 

2.  M.  obscurus.'    Back  and  wings  rusty-olive.    Head  and  beneath  a,shy,  top  of  head 
deepest  ash.     Hah.    Mountains  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala ;  Tres  Marias  Islands. 

3.  M.  unicolor.-     Entirely  dark  bluish  slate-color,  lighter  beneath.     Lores  black. 
Udb.     Central  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 


Myiadestes  townsendi,  Caban. 

TOWNSEND'S  SOLITAIRE. 

Ptiliogonys  toionsendi,  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839,  206,  pi.  ccccxix,  fig.  '2.  (For  other  ref- 
erences see  Birds  N.  Am.  321.)  —  Newberry,  P.  li.  Rep.  VI,  Whipple's  Rep.  Zolil. 
82.  Culicivora  towns.  De  Kay,  N.  Y.  Zool.  II,  1844,  110.  Uyiadestes  toiims.  CAB.ixis, 
Wieg.  Arch.  1847,  I,  208.  —  ScLATER,  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  5;  1858,  97.  —  Baird,  Birds 
N.  Am.  1858,  321;  Rev.  429. —Cooper  &  Suckley,  P.  R.  Rep.  XII,  ii,  187.— 
Ken'Xerly,  P.  R.  Rep.  X,  Whipple's  Rep.  25.  —Lord,  Pr.  R.  Art.  Inst.  Woolwich, 
IV,  116  (Br.  Col.). —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  1,  1870,  134. 

Sp.  Char.  Tail  rather  deeply  forked.  Exposed  portion  of  spurious  ciuill  less  than  one 
third  that  of  the  second ;  fourth  quill  longest ;  second  a  little  longer  than  the  sixth.  Head 
not  crested.  General  color  blai.sh-ash,  paler  beneath  ;  under  wing-coverts  white.  Quills 
with  a  brownish-yellow  bar  at  the  base  of  both  webs  mostly  concealed,  but  showing  a 
little  below  the  greater  coverts  and  alulie;  this  succeeded  by  a  bar  of  dusky,  and  next  to 
it  another  of  brownish-yellow  across  the  outer  webs  of  the  central  quills  only.  Tertials 
tipped  with  white.  Tail-feathers  dark  brown  ;  the  middle  ones  more  like  the  back ;  the 
lateral  with  the  outer  web  and  tip,  the  second  with  the  tip  only,  white.  A  white  ring 
round  the  eye.     Length,  8  inches ;  wing,  4..50  ;  tail,  3.85.     (8,234.) 

Hab.  Mountainous  regions  of  Middle  and  Western  L'nited  State.s.  (Not  found  at 
Cape  St.  Lucas  nor  in  Mexico.) 

Young  birds  have  a  large  triangular  pale-ocliraceous  light  spot  on  the  end 
of  each  feather  (rather  paler  below),  bounded  externally  by  a  narrow  border 
of  blacki.sh  ;  the  quiU  and  tail  i'eatliers  as  in  the  adult. 

Habiti>.  The  first  specimen  of  this  somewhat  remarkable  l)ird  was  shot 
by  Captain  Brotchie,  at  Fort  George,  Astoria,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Townsend, 
and  by  the  latter  given  to  IMr.  Audub(jn.    For  some  time  tliis  remained  unique, 

1  Myiadestes  obscurus  (Lafres.),  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  Birds,  18C6,  430.  Huh.  Mountains  of 
Mexico  to  Guatemala  and  Tres  Marias  Islands. 

^  Mi/iadestes  unicolor  (Sclater),  Baird,  Eev.  Am.  Birds,  1S60,  428.  Hub.  Central  Me.xieu 
and  Guatemala. 
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and  the  liabits  of  the  species  unknown.  Through  the  government  e.xplora- 
tions,  ho\ve\-er,  we  ha\'e  been  made  more  familiar  with  its  habits  and  peculi- 
arities. 

Dr.  Newberry,  in  his  report  on  tlie  Zoology  of  Lieutenant  Williamson's 
explorations,  mentions  finding  tliis  bird  very  abundant  in  the  Des  Chutes 
Basin.  It  did  not  frequent  either  dense  forests  or  iirairies  destitute  of  trees, 
but  seemed  to  select  surfaces  co-\-ered  with  a  scattered  growth  of  pine  and 
cedar.  His  party  first  met  with  it  at  the  base  of  Mount  Jefferson,  in  the 
canon  of  Mpto-ly-as  Eiver.  In  picking  his  way  with  infinite  difficulty  down 
this  gorge,  his  attention  was  drawn  by  its  new  and  attractive  song.     There 

were  several  of  them  in  the  pines  and  cedars 
growing  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  He  describes  its 
song  as  clear,  full,  and  melodious,  like  that  of  a 
true  Mi  in  US.  The  next  day,  as  he  followed  down 
the  river,  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  canon  tlie  deep 
gorge  was  filled  witli  a  chorus  of  sweet  sounds 
from  thousands  of  these  birds.  He  describes 
them  as  liaving  a  habit  (if  sitting  on  tlie  liraiicli 
(if  a  tree  projecting  over  a  stream,  or  hanging 
lidin  some  projecting  crag,  and  at  times  flying 
out  in  narrow  circles,  after  insects,  precisely  iu 
llu'  manner  of  Flycatcliers. 

Afterwards,  in  anotlier  canon,  the  terraced 
banks  of  which  were  sparsely  set  with  low  trees 
of  tlie  Western  cedar,  he  again  found  these  birds 
lad  e\'ery  opportunity  lioth  of  hearing  and  of  seeing 
them,  watcliing  them  for  hours  while  feeding  and  singing.  They  began  their 
songs  with  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and  at  sunrise  tlie  valley  was  perfectly 
vocal  with  their  music.  He  descril)es  tlieir  song  as  not  greatly  varied,  but 
speaks  of  all  their  notes  as  particularly  clear  and  sweet,  and  with  strains  of 
pure  gushing  melody  that  were  botli  s])ontaneous  and  inspiring.  At  that 
time,  September  30,  tliey  were  feeding  on  tlie  berritw  of  the  cedar.  They 
were  very  shy,  and  (-(juld  only  lie  olitained  by  stratagem. 

Dr.  Keuuerly,  in  Ids  Ueport  on  the  birds  observed  in  the  explorations 
under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Whipple,  speaks  of  meeting  with  these  birds 
in  the  Roclcy  Mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pueblo  of  Zufii,  in  New 
Mexico.  Thence,  westward,  he  occasionally  met  with  it,  and  usually  iu  the 
cedar  thickets. 

Dr.  Suckley  mentions,  in  his  Report  on  the  Zoology  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory, obtaining  a  specimen  of  this  sjiecies  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  April  28,  1856. 
It  was  very  wild  and  difficult  of  approacli.  It  was  the  only  si^ecimen  ob- 
tained, and  he  considered  it  accidental  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  Dr. 
Cooper,  in  the  same  I!e])ort,  speaks  of  obtaining  a  sjiecimen  near  Fort  Lara- 
mie in  October,  where  it  seemed  to  Ije  not  uncoiiiiiinii. 


MyiadfStfS  townsindi. 

quite  numerous,  and 
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Dr.  Cooper,  in  his-  Birds  of  Calit'iiruia,  dwells  with  iniicli  emisliasis  upon 
the  cleliLjhtt'ul  melody  of  this  .species.  Having  always  found  them  silent,  and 
with  haljits  like  the  Flycatchers',  he  was  (|uite  unprepared  to  hear  them  sing- 
ing in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and,  if  he  had  not  obtained  the  bird,  would  not 
have  believed  that  one  of  this  family  was  capable  of  singing  with  such 
power.  Their  song,  he  says,  can  be  compared  with  nothing  uttered  by  any 
other  bird  he  has  ever  heard  in  the  United  States  ;  for,  he  adds,  it  excels  that 
of  the  Mocking-Bird  in  sweetness,  besides  being  entirely  original. 

He  met  with  only  a  few  of  this  species  among  some  junipers  on  the  ■west- 
ern slope  near  the  summit,  in  September,  1863.  He  lias  always  met  witli 
them  nearly  singly.  Dr.  Henry  found  them  at  Fort  Webster,  New  Mexico, 
in  large  numbers,  both  in  fall  and  in  winter.  Their  home.  Dr.  Coojter  thinks, 
seems  to  be  in  the  \'icinity  of  the  great  deserts  of  the  central  regions,  or  the 
cedar-covered  mountains  that  intersect  tliem. 

Dr.  AVoodhouse  obtained  several  specimens  on  the  Znni  Mountains  in 
New  Mexico,  and  from  there  westward  found  it  exceedingly  abundant.  Its 
food  seemed  to  be  exclusively  berries,  and  chiefly  those  of  the  cedar. 

Dr.  Coues  also  found  these  birds  rare  summer  residents  in  Arizona,  and 
confirms  its  possession  of  rare  local  powers,  producing  a  rich,  sweet,  and 
finely  modulated  song. 

Mr.  Kobert  Eidgway,  in  accompanying  j\lr.  King's  party  of  explorations, 
writes  that  he  found  this  curious  bird  only  occasionally,  most  frequently 
among  the  pines  of  tlie  Sierra  Nevada,  and  only  once  or  twice  among  the 
mountains  east  of  tliat  range.  In  July,  1807,  he  found  a  nest  of  this  bird. 
It  was  in  a  deep  ravine  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras,  at  an  altitude  of 
five  thousand  feet.  It  was  placed  in  a  cavity  of  tlie  rocks  forming  the  pev- 
pendicular  upper  bank  of  a  .sluice  constructed  for  mining  purposes,  through 
which  ran  the  waters  of  a  considerable  mountain  stream.  The  nest  was  about 
a  foot  above  the  water,  and  was  as  bulky  as  that  of  the  Harporlujncims  rufus, 
and  similarly  constructed,  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  sticks.  It  con- 
tained four  young.  When  he  approaclied,  the  female  was  much  excited,  fly- 
ing before,  or  running  on  the  ground  in  the  manner  of  a  true  Thrush.  Mr. 
Eidgway  makes  no  mention  of  its  song. 

Mr.  Lord  met  with  these  birds  only  once,  and  then  at  Cohille,  towards  the 
end  of  November.  All  the  leaves  had  fallen,  the  ground  was  deeply  covered 
with  snow,  and  the  cold  was  intense.  His  attention  was  first  attracted  by 
hearing  a  low  sweet  song,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Song  Tlirush  of  Europe, 
which  at  that  season  was  a  most  unusual  sound.  On  looking  around  he 
saw  about  twenty  of  these  birds  perched  on  tlie  top  sprays  of  some  white 
thorn-lnislies.  In  their  mode  of  darting  off  and  returning  again  they  re- 
minded him  of  a  Shrike.  He  shot  six,  and  could  detect  no  material 
difference  in  plumage  between  males  and  females.  In  the  stomaclis  of 
those  he  opened  were  the  remains  of  small  coleopterous  insects  and  a  few 
haws. 
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Family  L ANIID^ffi.  —  The  Shrikes. 

CnAR.  Bill  very  powerful,  strong,  and  much  compressed,  the  tip  abruptly  hooked,  deeply 
notched,  and  with  a  prominent  tooth  behind  the  notch  ;  both  mandibles  distinctly  notched, 
the  upper  with  a  distinct  tooth  behind,  the  lower  with  the  point  bent  up.  Tarsi  longer 
than  the  middle  toe,  strongly  scutcUate.  Primaries  ten;  first  primary  half  the  second,  or 
shorter  (occiisionally  wanting).  Wings  short,  rounded ;  tail  long  and  much  graduated. 
Sides  of  tarsi  with  the  plates  divided  on  the  outside. 

Of  thi.s  family  only  a  single  genus  is  known  in  Xurtli  America. 


Genus    COLLURIO,    N'igobs. 

CoUurio,  Vigors,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  1831,  42.     (Type,  Lanius  excubitor,  L.) 
Laniiis,  AucT.  (not  of  LinNjKUS,  whose  type  is  L.  cristalus). 
Colhjrio,  G.  R.  Gray.  —  Baikd,  Bir<ls  N.  Am.  1858,  32.3. 

Gen.  Cuau.     Feathers  of  forehead  stiflened  ;  base  of  bill,  including  nostril.<!,  covered  by 

bristly  feathers  directed  forward.  Bill 
shorter  than  the  head,  much  com- 
pressed, and  very  powerful.  Culmen 
decurved  from  base,  the  mandil_)le  ab- 
ruptly bent  down  in  a  powerful  hook 
with  an  acute  lobe  near  the  tip.  Tip 
of  lower  mandible  bent  upwards  in  a 
hook  ;  the  gonys  very  convex.  Ric- 
tus with  long  bristles.  Legs  stout; 
the  tarsi  rather  short,  and  longer  than 
the  middle  toe ;  the  lateral  equal ; 
the  claws  all  very  sharp  and  much 
curved.  Wings  rounded ;  the  first 
primary  about  half  the  second,  which 
CWJurfo  exmbitoroides.  -^^  p^j,,.,]  {„  the  sixth  or  seventh.    Tail 

longer  than  the  wings,  much  graduated,  the  feathers  broad. 

But  few  species  of  this  genus  belong  to  America,  and  these  are  confined  to 
the  northern  portion.  For  the  purpose  of  more  readily  identifying  the  spe- 
cies we  present  a  lirief  diagnosis,  and  then  i'urnisli  descriptions  of  all  (includ- 
ing a  European  ally)  in  a  single  taljle. 

Species. 

A.   Outer  webs  of  secondaries  wholly  white  for  basal  half  (mostly  concealed 

by  coverl.s.  however).     Upper  eyelid  white. 

C.  excubitor.'  Nasal  tufts  grayLsh-white.  In  other  respects,  a-s  regards 
color.-;,  like  excuhitoroides.  Wing,  4.20;  tail,  4.00;  tar.sus,  .9.5.  Hab. 
Europe. 

1  Lanius  cxcubilor,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  eJ.  10,  94. 
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B.    Outer  webs  of  secondaries  black  to  the  base.     Upper  eyelids  lilack. 

«.  While  crcsoeiit  on  lower  eyelid.     Bencatli  with  wavy  bars  of  dusky  in 

all  stages.     Tarsus  less  than  1.00  ;  wing  more  than  4.50. 

C.  borealis.  Upper  half  of  nasal  tufts  white.  Black  spectacle  bordered 
above  the  ear-coverts  by  hoary  whitish.  Scapulars  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  approaching  white.  Wing,  4.70  ;  tail,  4.70  ;  tarsu.s,  .93.  Hab. 
Arctic  America;  in  winter  south  into  United  States,  (^specially  into 
the  northern  portions. 

b.  No  white  crescent  on  lower  eyelid.     Beneath   without  bars,  except  in 

young.     Tarsus  more  than  1.00  ;  wing  less  than  4..J0. 

C.  ludovicianus.  Black  spectacle  not  bordered  over  ear-coverts  with 
whitisli. 

White  jyatch  on  primanes  reacliipg  nearly  an  far  as  end  nffintl  quill. 
Ntisal  tuffs  entirely  black. 

Black  of  lores  and  nasal  tufts  bordered  aljove  with  hoary  whitish. 
Tail  white  at  base ;  inner  webs  of  secondaries  paler  toward  margin, 
but  not  abruptly  white.  Beneath  entirely  white,  without  ashy  tinge 
laterally,  or  across  breast.  Axillars  whitish.  Uiiper  tail-coverts 
ashy-white,  scapulars  pure  white.  Wing,  4.10 ;  tail,  4.20  ;  tarsus, 
1.10;  bill,  ..50.  Hab.  Western  North  America  from  Pacific  Coast 
east  to  a  little  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  to  Texas.  Nearly  all  of 
Mexico    ........         var.  excubitor aides. 

Black  of  lores,  etc.,  not  bordered  a1  love  liy  whitish.  Tail  black  at 
base.  Inner  webs  of  secondaries  pure  white  to  the  shaft  on  basal 
half.  Beneath  tinged  with  ashy  laterally  and  across  lireast. 
Scapulars  and  upper  tail-coverts  hardly  diflcTcnt  from  back.  Bill, 
.60.     Hab.   Caliibrnia  and  fur  countries        .         .         .         var.  robust  us. 

■  White  patch  on  primaries  reachiiif/  only  about  half-way  to  end  of 
first  quill.  Xasal  tuffs  lioary-yrayish  uhore. 
Black  of  lores  bordered  above  by  hoary-wliitish.  Tail  as  in  elegans, 
—  secondaries  as  in  exoubitoroides.  Beneath  very  strongly  tinged 
with  plumbeous  laterally  and  across  breast.  Upper  tail-coverts  like 
the  back,  posterior  scapulars  only  inclining  to  white.  Axillars 
plumbeous.  Wing,  3.80:  tail,  3.95;  tarsus,  1.00;  bill,  .50.  Hab. 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  ....         var.  ludovicianus. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  more  detailed  tal.ile  of  the.se  .specie.s,  and  under 
the  heading  of  each  shall  omit  any  further  description  :  — 

General  Color.  Bluish  or  plumbeous  ash  above;  the  outer  edges  of  scapulars, 
sometimes  the  foreheail  and  rump,  paler.  Beneath  white,  sometimes  with  waved 
transverse  dark  lines.  A  broad  black  stripe  from  side  of  upper  bill  through  eye 
(extending  more  widely  beneath  than  above  it,  sometimes  wanting  above)  to  end 
of  ear-coverts.  Wings  (except  lesser  coverts)  and  tail  black;  the  former  witli 
a  white  patch  across  ba.se  of  primaries,  sometimes  on  inner  webs  of  secondaries)  ; 
the  secondaries  tipped  with  white  ;  the  tail  with  broad  white  tips  to  the  lateral 
feathers,  the  concealed  bases  of  which  are  also  usually  white. 

A.  Black  cheek-stripes  involving  eyelid  only  on  upper  border  of  eye,  and 
not  meeting  across  the  forehead.  A  crescentic  patch  of  white  in  the  black 
below  the  eye  ;  upper  edge  of  black  stripe  behind  the  eye  bordered  by  hoary 
whitish.  Breast  and  belly  always  with  distinct,  transverse  waved  lines  of 
dusky.     Bill,  wlien  mature,  entirely  black.     Length  about  10  inches. 
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Above  light  ash.    Upper  tail-coverts  and  forehead  much  paler  than  the 
back,  the  former  without  waved  lines.     Axillars  whitish. 

Inner  webs  of  .secondaries  paler  towards  edges,  but  not  of  well- 
defined  white.  Concealed  bases  of  tail-feathers,  except  sixth,  white. 
Tarsus  shoi-ter  than  the  gape  of  mouth.  Length,  10.00 ;  extent, 
14.50  ;  wing,  4.70  ;  tail.  4.70  ;  bill  above,  .8.5 :  tarsus,  .93        .         .    horealis 

B.  Black  cheek-stripes  not  involving  upper  border  of  eye  or  upper  eyelid, 
which  is  whitish,  and  not  meeting  acro-ss  the  forehead,  its  upper  edge  be-' 
hind  the  eye  with  scarcely  a  h'ghter  border.  No  patch  of  white  on  lower 
eyelid.  Under  parts  unvaried  white ;  in  female  obscurely  waved.  Base  of 
under  mandible  whitish.     Length  about  9  inches. 

Above  light  ash.  Upper  tail-coverts  and  forehead  decidedly  paler  than 
the  back.     Axillara  whitish. 

Inner  webs  of  all  secondaries  (except  innermost)  white  to  shaft, 
except  for  less  than  terminal  half,  which  is  black  along  the  shaft. 
Concealed  base  of  tail  white,  except  on  sixth  feather.  Tarsus  equal 
to  the  gape excuhilor. 

C.  Black  ch<H'k-sfripcs  involving  upper  eyelid,  as  in  A,  but  without  jiatch 
of  white  below  the  eye  ;  meeting  in  a  narrow,  sometimes  inconspicuous,  line 
across  the  forehead,  its  upper  edge  behind  the  eye  not  bordered  by  lighter. 
Beneath  plain  white,  or  very  obscurely  waved  in  ludoviciaiius  (the  fc^nale  ?). 
Bill,  vrhen  mature,  entirely  black.     Length  about  8.50  inches. 

Above  dark  plumbeous-ash.     Upper  tail-coverts  and  forehead  scarcely 
paler  than  the  back.     Sides  and  breast  tinged  with  bluish-gray. 

Black   of  loral  space  rather  lioary  along  upper  border.     Frontal 
dark  line  inappreciable  or  wanting.     Inner  webs  of  secondai-ies 
paler  only  along  the  marginal  half,  and  not  abruptly  white.     Axil- 
lars plumbeous.     Tail-feathers,  except  the  innermost,  with  a  con- 
cealed well-defined  white  patch  at  base,  largest  on  the  more  ex- 
terior one.     Bill  from  nostril,  .50.     Under  parts  often  with  very 
obscure  faint  waved  lines  (in  the  female?).     White  p.atch  on  wing 
reaching  about  to  middle  of  first  primary.     Tarsus  equal  to  the 
gape.    Length,  8.50;  wing,  3.72;  tail,  4.10;  liill  above,  .82 ;  tar- 
sus, 1.00       ..........         ludoi'iciamis. 

Black  of  loral  space  without  any  lightening  above  it.     Frontal 
black  band  well  marked.     Inner  webs  of  secondaries  (except  in- 
nermost) pure  white  to  shaft,  except  along  rather  more  than  ter- 
minal half,  where  the  shaft  is  bordered  by  black.     Axillars  whitish. 
Tail-feathers  black  to  base,  except  the  loo.se  fibres,  which  are  gray- 
ish.    Bill  from  nostril,  .60.      Under  parts  without  waved   lines. 
White  patch   on  wing   reaching  nearly  opposite   to  end   of  first 
primary.     Tarsus  about  equal  to  the  gape.     Length,  8.75 ;  wing, 
4.20;  tail,  4.40;  bill  above,  1.00;  tarsu.s,  1.20  ....    elecjans. 

Above  light  a.sh-color.  Upper  tail-coverts  and  forehead  much  lighter 
than  the  back,  the  former  sometimes  almost  white.  Sides  and  breast 
generally  nearly  pure  white. 

Black  of  loral  space  with  conspicuous  hoary  margin  aljove  it. 
Inner  web  of  secondaries  much  as  in  C  ludoviciamtJi.  A.xillars 
whitish.  Tail-feathers  with  concealed  white  patch  at  bases  of  all 
the  feathers.  Bill  from  nostril  about  .50.  No  waved  lines  beneath. 
White  patch  on  wing  reaching  nearly  opposite  to  end  of  first  pri- 
mary. Tarsus  longer  than  the  gape.  Length,  8.50  ;  wing,  4.05 ; 
tail,  4.25;  bill  .above,  .83  ;  tarsus,  1.12       ....         excubiioroides. 
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GREAT  NORTHERN  SHRIKE,  OR  BUTCHER-BIRD. 

L-iiuus  borealis,   Vikilloi-,  Ois.   Am.   Sept.    1,   1SU7,   UO,  pi.  1. — Sw.  —  Auu.  Syn. Ib. 

Birds  Am.  IV,  1842,  130,  pi.  ccx.xxvi.  —  Ca.ssin.  —  M.\x.  Cab.  Jour.  VI,  185S,  190 
(Upper  Missouri).  —.Jones,  Nat.  Bermuda,  1857,  51  (Bermuda).  — Dresser  &  Siiarpe, 
P.  Z.  S.  1870,  590.  Collyrio  borealis,  Baihd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  324.  —  Cooi'EK  & 
SucKLKY,  p.  E.  Rep.  XIl,  II,  1860,  188  (Washington  Ten-itory).  —  Dall  &  Bannister, 
280  (Ala,ska).  —  Samuels,  Birds  N.  Eng.  268.  Oollurio  borcalk,  Batrd,  Rev.  Am.  B. 
1864,  440.  Lanius  excubitor,  Forster,  Phil.  Traus.  LXll,  1772,  3S2  (not  of  Linn.bv.s). 
—  Wilson,  I,  1808,  74,  pi.  v,  fig.  1.  Lanius  scptcntrionulii,  Bon.  Syn.  1828,  72  (not 
of  Gmelin,  which  cannot  be  identified  as  an  American  .species).  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal. 
I,  1870,  137.  —  Cassin,  Pr.  a.  N.  Sc.  1857,  213.  —  Mri:ii.\y,  Ed.  New  Pliil.  .tnnr. 
XI,  1859,  223  (H.  B.  T.). 

Hab.     Whole  of  America  north  of  United  States;  in  winter  south  to  \Vashiiij;ton,  St, 
Louis,  Preseott  (Arizona),  and  North  California;  Bermuda  (winter,  .Tones). 

The  descriptiou  of  thi.s  and  the  succeeding  .'jpecies  \\\\\  Ije  iound  on  page 
413.  In  winter,  the  colors,  especially  of  the  immature  birds,  are  quite 
different  from  those  described.  The  plumage  of  the  adult,  in  winter,  differs 
from  that  of  spring  as  follows :  the  lores  and  nasal  tufts  are  wliitisli,  instead 
of  pure,  sharply  defined  black,  with, 
however,  some  of  the  hair-like  fibres 
blackish.  The  ash  above  is  a  little 
less  clear,  the  white  beneath  less  pure ; 
the  under  mandible  whitish  at  the  Imse. 
An  immature  bird,  in  winter,  lias  tlie  ash 
above  overlaid  by  a  wash  of  reddish- 
brown,  producing  a  prevailing  uniform 
light-brown  tint ;  the  black  on  side  of 
head  is  reduced  to  an  obsolete  patcli  un 
the  ear-coverts.  Tlie  dull  white  beneatli 
is  every  wliere  —  sometimes  even  on  tlie 
lower  tail-coverts  —  covered  witli  nu- 
merous bars  of  dusky,  more  sharply 
defined,  and  darker  tlian  in  the  adult. 

Eastern  specimens  appear  to  have  as  much  while  on  the  ruiiq)  as  Western 
ones. 

Habits.  In  the  breeding-season  tliis  species  of  Shrike  is  found  in  all 
North  America  nortli  of  tlie  United  States,  and  is  said  to  breed  also  within 
our  territory,  in  mountainous  districts.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Audubon,' and  Wilson  leaves  us  to  infer  tlie  .same  tiling  by  giving  a 
minute  description  of  its  nest  and  eggs.  But  Audubon  may  have  con- 
founded this  species  with  t\ve  exciihitor aides, a.\\d^  Wilson,  a])ii;irently  lielieving 
our  species  and  the  r.rcvMtor  of  Huro]K'  to  be  identical,  may  have  had  tlie 
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nest  aud  ep;j;.s  of  the  European  bird  in  view  in  his  description.  Wo  know 
of  a  single  recent  instance  in  which  this  bird  has  bred  within  the  limits 
of  tlie  United  States,  thougli  it  may  breed  in  Northern  and  Eastei'n  Maine. 
Mv.  Boardman  spoke  of  it  as  conmion  only  in  winter,  near  Calais,  but 
lie  has  since  met  witli  its  nest  in  New  Brunswick,  within  twelve  miles 
(if  St.  Stephen.  It  was  supposed  by  his  informant  to  be  the  nest  of  the 
Canada  Jay,  but  pro\'ed,  on  shooting  the  parent,  to  be  tliat  of  the  North- 
ern Shrike.  When  found,  it  contained  four  eggs,  but  these  iiad  hatched 
out  before  it  was  secured.  The  nest  was  found  on  the  last  of  April,  and 
was  b^iilt  in  a  low  spruce-tree.  Mr.  Boardman  has  since  seen  these  birds  in 
his  neighborhood  during  the  summer.  Professor  Verrill  thinks  it  is  only 
common  in  the  autumn  and  winter  in  Western  Maine.  In  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Allen  cites  it  as  not  very  common,  but  a  regular  winter  visit- 
ant, from  the  last  of  October  to  tlie  middle  of  April. 

Mr.  Kidgway  met  with  it  frequently  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  Carson  City 
duiing  the  winter,  among  the  willows  bordering  the  streams  that  flow  from 
tlie  mountains.  Dr.  Coues  also  found  it  as  far  south  as  Arizona,  though 
Jlr.  Dresser  did  not  meet  with  any  in  Texas,  nor  did  Dr.  Woodhouse  notice 
any  in  his  expedition  to  the  Zuni.  Captain  Feilner  found  this  species  com- 
mon, in  the  colder  months,  in  tlie  northeastern  portions  of  California,  aud 
Dr.  Cooper  gives  it  as  abundant  at  the  Columbia  liiver  in  Octnber. 

Mr.  Audubon  further  states  that  in  severe  winters  he  has  met  with  it  as 
far  south  as  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi.  It  is  also  not  uncommon  in  Ken- 
tucky during  the  same  season,  but  he  never  met  with  it  near  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Kennicott's  memoranda  in  refei'ence  to  this  species  are  to  the  effect 
tliat  he  oliserved  one  individual  at  Fort  Simpson,  September  23,  and  again 
October  22,  but  on  no  other  occasion.  Both  of  these  specimens,  when  first 
observed,  were  singing.  Their  notes,  he  states,  were  low  and  irregular,  but 
were  varied  and  quite  musical.  Captain  Blakistou  found  these  birds  winter 
residents  on  the  Saskatchewan. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1871,  a  pair  of  these  birds  was  attracted  to  the 
Common,  in  Boston,  by  the  large  nunilier  of  half-domesticated  European 
Sparrows.  For  a  while  they  made  daily  inroads  upon  these  favorites,  killing 
one  or  more  for  several  days  in  succession.  They  appeared  to  keep  them- 
selves secreted  most  of  the  time,  showing  themselves  each  day  early  in  the 
forenoon,  and  pouncing  upon  their  victims,  unaware  of  their  near  presence,  in 
the  manner  of  a  Hawk,  aiming  always  at  the  heads,  which  were  torn  off  and 
devoured  ;  generally  the  headless  remains  were  left  uneaten.  In  one  in- 
stance where  a  Sparrow  had  lieen  struck  on  the  back,  an  ugly  wound  was 
made,  the  bird  escaped  alive,  and  was  soon  after  seen,  in  the  middle  of  Tre- 
mont  Street,  apparently  not  seriously  injured.  These  Shrikes  were  so  bold 
and  destructive  that  pains  had  to  be  taken  to  watch  for  and  shoot  them. 
Three  were  killed,  on  different  days,  and  each  with  a  dead  Sparrow  in  its 
claws,  upon  which  it  was  feasting  when  shot. 
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Both  IMr.  ATidulion  and  'Sh:  Xuttall  ruler  to  this  Slirike's  imitating  the 
cries  of  other  birds,  apparently  to  decoy  them  within  its  reach.  The  former 
has  heard  it  utter  cries  like  those  of  the  Sparrow  screaming  in  tlie  cla\\'s  of 
a  Hawk,  to  induce  tliem  to  come  out  of  their  coverts  and  rescue  their  suffer- 
ing iellows,  and  has  seen  them  dart  suddenly  into  a  thicket  in  pursuit  of  one, 
from  which  would  soon  issue  the  real  cries  of  the  bird  it  had  seized.  Xuttall 
states  tluit  in  some  parts  of  Xew  England  this  Shrike  is  called  a  Mocking- 
Bird,  on  account  of  its  imitations  of  the  notes  of  smaller  birds.  Its  inore 
usual  note  resembles  the  discordant  creaking  of  a  signboard  hinge.  He  also 
states  that  it  lias  Vieen  known  to  mimic  the  cpiaeking  of  ducks,  so  tliat 
these  would  answer  to  it  as  to  a  decoy.  He  heard  one  of  these  birds,  as 
late  as  Xovember  1(1,  uttering  a  low  and  soft  warble,  resembling  that  of  the 
Song  Sparrow,  immediately  after  ciianging  it  to  the  notes  of  the  Catbird. 

When  in  pursuit  of  small  biixls,  it  will  dart  down  with  closed  wings,  in 
the  manner  of  a  Hawk,  and  seldom  fails  to  obtain  the  object  of  its  pursuit, 
following  it  with  rapidity  and  pertinacity  through  the  thickets  in  which  it 
seeks  shelter.  When  it  seizes  its  prey,  it  alights  on  its  back,  and  tears  oj)en 
its  head. 

Its  bold  audacity  and  perseverance  are  quite  remarkable,  and  are  often  dis- 
played, in  the  fall,  in  the  manner  in  whicli  it  will  enter  an  apartment 
through  an  open  window  and  attack  a  Canary,  even  iir  the  presence  of  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  It  rarely  fails,  if  it  gains  access  to  the  cage,  to  destroy  its 
inmate  before  the  latter  can  be  rescued  by  the  intervention  of  those  present, 
and  only  by  great  promptness  in  sheltering  the  cage.  In  one  instance  the 
writer  was  sitting  at  a  closed  window  reading,  with  a  Canary  hanging  above 
him.  Suddenly  there  was  a  severe  blow  struck  at  the  pane  of  glass  near 
the  cage,  and  the  frightened  Canary  uttered  cries  of  alarm  and  fell  to  the 
bottom  of  its  cage  The  cause  was  soon  explained.  A  Shrike  had  dashed 
upon  the  bird,  unconscious  of  the  intervening  glass,  and  was  stretched  upon 
the  snow  under  the  window,  stunned  liy  the  blow.  He  revived  when  taken 
up,  and  lived  sev^eral  days,  was  sullen,  Imt  tame,  and  utterly  devoid  of  fear. 
He  refused  raw  meat,  but  eagerly  tore  in  pieces  and  devoured  small  birds 
when  given  to  liim.  His  tameness  and  indifference  td  our  presence  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  stupor  arising  from  his  injury.  In  another  case  a  Shrike 
made  a  similar  attack,  but  escaped  unharmed,  and  though  he  remained  about 
the  house  several  days,  was  too  wary  to  allow  himself  to  be  decoyed  within 
gunshot. 

A  nest  of  the  X'orthern  Shrike,  containing  six  eggs,  was  obtained  by 
R  E.  McFarlane,  at  Anderson  Eiver  Fort,  June  11,  1863.  This  is  in  many 
respects  in  striking  contrast  with  the  ne.sts  of  its  kindred  species  of  the 
Southern  States,  far  exceeding  them  in  its  relative  size,  in  elaborate  finish 
and  warmth.  It  is  altogetiier  a  remarkable  example  of  what  are  known  as 
felted  nests,  where  \arious  materials  are  most  elaborately  worked  together 
into  a  homogeneous  and  symmetrical  wliule.     It  is  seven  inches  hi  diameter 
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aud  three  and  a  lialF  in  height.  Tlie  cavity  is  proportionately  large  and 
deep,  having  a  diameter  of  four  and  a  half  inclies,  and  a  depth  of  two. 
Except  the  base,  which  is  composed  of  a  few  twigs  and  stalks  of  coarser 
plants,  tlie  ne.st  is  made  entirely  of  warm  and  soft  materials,  most  elaborately 
interworked  together.  These  materials  are  feathers  from  various  birds,  tine 
down  of  the  Eider  and  other  ducks,  fine  mosses  and  lichens,  slender  stems, 
grasses,  etc.,  and  are  skilfully  aud  artistically  wrought  into  a  beautittd  and 
symmetrical  nest,  strengthened  by  the  interposition  of  a  few  slender  twigs 
and  stems  without  affecting  the  general  felt-like  character  of  the  whole.  The 
egg  measures  1.10  inches  by  .80,  and  is  of  a  light  greenish  ground,  marbled 
and  streaked  with  blotches  of  obscure-purple,  clay-color,  and  rufous-brown. 

Sir  John  llichardson  found  this  a  by  no  means  uncommon  fiird  in  the 
woody  districts,  at  least  as  far  as  the  si.xteentli  parallel.  <  )u  account 
of  its  reseml)lance  to  the  Canada  Jay,  the  Indians  called  it  the  "  White 
Whiskey-Jolin."  It  remains  all  winter  in  the  fur  regions,  but  is  much  more 
numerous  in  summer.  He  states  that  the  nest  is  built  in  the  fork  of  a  tree, 
of  dry  grass  and  lichens  neatly  intertwined,  and  lined  \vitli  feathers. 


Collurio  ludovicianus,   r.-viEn. 

SOTTTHEKN  SHEIKE ;  LOGGERHEAD. 

Lanuis  ludovicianus,  Li.\n.  Syst.  Nat.  1706,  134  (baseJ  on  Laniiis  ludoviciantis,  BuissoN, 
II,  162,  tab.  XV,  fig.  2.)  — Aud.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  1831,  300,  pi.  xxxvii.  — Ib.  Binls  Am. 
IV,  pi.  ccxxxvii.  —  Cassin,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1857,  213.  CoUyrio  ludovicianus,  B.vihd, 
Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  325.  Collurio  ludov.  Baird,  Rev.  Am.  B.  1864,  443.  Lunius 
ardosificeiui,  Vii;ii,i,OT,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  1807,  81,  pi.  li.  Lanius  carolinensis,  WiLS. 
Am.  Orn.  Ill,  1811,  57,  pi.  xxii,  fig.  5. 

Hab.     South  Atlantic  (and  Gulf?)  States. 

The  young  bird  is  c^uite  different  from  the  adult,  differing  as  does  that  of 
excuhitoroides,  but  the  colors  are  all  darker  than  in  the  corresponding  age  of 
that  species. 

Habits.  This  species,  if  we  regard  it  as  distinct  from  tlie  excuhitoroides, 
has  apparently  a  very  restricted  distribution,  being  confined  to  tlie  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  found  farther 
nortli  than  North  Carolina.  It  is  not  common,  according  to  Audubon, 
either  in  Louisiana  or  Mississippi,  and  ])robably  only  occurs  there  in  the 
winter.  I  have  had  its  eggs  from  Soutli  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 
Dresser  speaks  of  this  Shrike  as  common  in  Texas  in  summer,  and  Dr. 
Woodhouse  states  that  he  found  it  very  abundant  in  Texas  and  tlie  Indian 
Territory.  Tliese  observations  may  probably  apply  to  the;  kiuth-ed  race,  ex- 
culitoroidcs,  and  not  to  this  form. 

It  is  said  to  be  exclusively  a  bird  of  tlie  lo^\•lauds,  and  never  to  be  met 
with  in  the  mountainous  parts,  even  of  its  restricted  habitat. 


/  i^ . 
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Dr.  Coues  found  this  .species  very  coninidii  in  tlu'  nei.^liLnrliood  of  Culum- 
bia,  S.  C,  li'equeiiting  the  wooded  streets  and  waste  fields  of  tliat  city.  On 
one  occasion  lie  observed  a  Loygerhead  busily  foraging  for  insects  in  tlie 
grounds  of  the  Capitol.  From  the  top  of  a  tall  bush  it  would  occasionally 
sally  out,  capture  a  large  grasshopper,  and  carry  it  to  a  tree  near  by,  full  of 
sharp  twigs.  It  would  then  proceed  to  impale  the  insect  on  one  of  these 
points,  remain  awhile  watching  the  result  of  its  performance,  and  then  re- 
sume its  post  on  the  bush,  watcliing  for  more  grasshoppers,  some  of  which, 
one  by  one,  it  caught  and  impaled  in  like  manner,  others  it  ate  on  the  spot. 

This  curious  habit  of  impaling  insects,  more  or  less  common  to  the  entire 
family  of  Shrikes,  seems  to  admit  of  no  satisfactory  explanation.  In  this 
case  the  bird  thus  secured  them  when  apparently  hungry,  eating  some  and 
impaling  others.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  never  makes  any  use  of  those  it 
thus  impales. 

Mr.  Audulion  states  that  in  South  Carolina  it  is  quite  common  along  the 
fences  and  hedges  about  the  rice  plantations  at  all  seasons,  and  that  it  ren- 
ders good  service  to  the  planters  in  the  destruction  of  field-mice,  as  well  as 
of  many  of  the  larger  insects.  He  speaks  of  its  song  as  consisting  only  of 
shrill,  clear,  creaking,  prolonged  notes,  resembling  the  grating  of  a  rusty 
hinge.  His  account  differs,  in  many  respects,  from  the  more  minute  and 
exact  descriptions  of  Eev.  I)r.  liaehman.  In  pursuing  its  prey,  lie  states 
that  it  invariably  strikes  it  with  its  bill  before  seizing  it  with  its  claws. 

In  reference  to  its  song,  Dr.  Bachman  states  that  it  has  other  notes  besides 
the  grating  sound  mentioned  by  Audubon.  During  the  breeding-season,  and 
nearly  all  the  summer,  the  male  bird  posts  itself  at  the  top  of  some  tree 
and  makes  au  effort  at  a  song,  which  he  compares  to  the  first  attempts  of  a 
young  Erown  Thrush.  This  is  a  labored  effort,  and  at  times  the  notes  are 
not  unpleasing,  but  very  irregular. 

Dr.  Bachman  also  claims  that  the  male  evinces  marked  evidences  of  attach- 
ment to  his  mate,  carrying  to  her,  every  now  and  then,  a  grasshopper  or  a 
cricket,  and  driving  away  hawk  or  crow  as  they  approach  the  nest. 

He  also  states  that  he  has  usually  found  the  nest  on  the  outer  limbs  of 
trees,  often  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  only  once  on  a 
bush  so  low  as  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  He  has  occasionally  seen  these 
birds  feeding  on  mice,  and  also  on  birds  that  had  been  apparently  wounded 
by  the  sportsman.  It  will  sometimes  catch  young  birds  and  devour  them, 
but  its  food  consists  chiefly  of  grasshoppers,  crickets,  coleojjterous  and  other 
insects,  including  butterflies  and  moths,  which  it  will  pursue  and  capture 
on  the  wing.  Dr.  Bachman  has  observed  its  habit  of  pinning  insects  on 
thorns.  In  one  instance  he  saw  it  occupy  itself  for  hours  in  sticking  up,  in 
this  way,  small  fishes  thrown  on  the  shore,  but  he  has  never  known  them  to 
devour  anything  thus  impaled. 

This  Siiriki!  is  partially  migratory  in  South  Carolina,  as  a  few  may  be 
found  all  winter,  but  only  one  tenth  of  those  seen  in  summer.     It  is  also 
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very  fond  of  the  little  changeable  green  lizard,  which  it  pursues  with  great 
skill  and  activity,  but  not  always  with  success. 

It  is  said  also  to  breed  twice  in  a  season.  Dr.  Bachman  describes  their 
eggs  as  white,  and  Mv.  Audubon  sjwaks  of  them  as  greenish-white.  Neither 
make  any  reference  to  their  spots. 

All  tlie  nests  that  I  have  ever  seen  of  this  species,  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  structure  and  in  their  lack  of  elaboration,  are  iu  remarkable  contrast 
with  the  nests  of  both  the  horcalis  and  the  cjxubif oroides.  They  are  flat, 
shallow  structures,  witli  a  height  of  about  two  inches  and  a  diameter  of  five. 
They  are  made  externally  of  long  soft  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  bass- 
wood,  strengthened  on  the  sides  with  a  few  dry  twigs,  stems,  and  roots. 
Within,  it  is  lined  with  fine  grasses  and  stems  of  lierbaceous  ])lants. 

The  eggs,  often  six  in  number,  are  iu  length  from  1.02  to  1.08  inches,  and 
from  .72  to  .78  of  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  their  ground-color  is  a  yellowish  or 
clayey-white,  blotched  and  marbled  with  dashes,  more  or  less  confluent,  of 
obscure  purple,  light  brown,  and  a  jnirplisii-gray.  The  spots  are  usually 
larger  and  more  scattered  than  in  tlie  eggs  of  C.  horealis,  and  the  ground- 
color is  a  yellowish  and  not  a  bluish  wliite,  as  iu  the  eggs  of  C.  cxcuhitoruidcs. 


CoUurio  ludovicianus,   var.   robustus,  Baikd. 

WHITE-WINGED  SHRIKE. 

t?  L<iiu,i.^dr,in,is,  .S\v.  F.  15.  A.  U,  1831,  122.  —  NuTTALi.,  Mail.  I,  1840,  287.  —  Cassin, 
Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1857,  213.  —  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  327.  CoUiirio  elegans,  Baiud, 
Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  328.  Collurio  e/eyans,  Baikd,  Rev.  Am.  B.  1864,  444.  —  Cooper, 
Orn.  C'al.  I,  1870,  140.  (According  to  Duessf.ii  &  Shaupe,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  595, 
who  have  examined  tlie  type,  the  L.  clcgans  of  Swainson  is  the  same  as  L.  lahlora, 
Sykes,  of  Siberia.) 

Had.     California? 

Tlu!  description  already  given  is  taken  from  a  specimen  in  the  collection  of 
the  Piiiladelphia  Academy,  labelled  as  having  been  collected  in  California  by 
Dr.  Gambel,  and  is  very  decidedly  different  from  any  of  the  recognized  North 
American  species.  Of  nearly  the  size  of  C.  ejriibitoimdcs  and  ludovicianus, 
.it  has  a  bill  even  more  powerful  than  that  of  C.  horealis.  In  its  unwaved 
under  parts  and  uniform  color  of  the  entire  upper  surface,  except  scapulars, 
it  differs  from  horralis  and  cridnforoidrs,  and  resembles  ludovicianus.  In  the 
extension  of  white  over  the  inner  webs  of  the  secondaries,  it  closely  resem- 
bles O.  cxculitor.  The  great  restriction  of  white  at  the  base  of  the  tail  — 
the  four  central  feathers  being  entirely  black,  and  the  bases  of  the  others 
grayish-ashy  —  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  species. 

Tlie  specimen  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy  we  originally  referred  to  the 
L.  clcgans  of  Swainson,  alleged  to  have  come  from  the  fur  countries,  as  al- 
though some  appreciable  differences  presented  themselves,  especially  in  the 
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coloration  of  the  tail,  these  were  considered  as  resulting  from  an  imperfect 
description.  Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Dresser,  however,  as  quoted  above,  show 
that  Swainson's  type  really  belongs  to  L.  luhtora,  an  Old  World  species. 
We  therefore  find  it  expedient  to  give  a  new  name  to  the  variety,  having  no 
reason  to  discredit  tlie  alleged  locality  of  the  specimen. 


Collurio  ludovicianus,   vur   excubitoroides,  Baird. 

WESTERN  LOGGERHEAD  ;  WHITE-RUMPED  SHRIKE. 

Zanius  excubitoroides,  Sw.\ixsON,  F.  B.  A.  II,  1831,  115  (Saskatchi;wau>. — (l.iMBEL,  I'l'. 
A.  N.  Sc.  1847,  200  (Cala.).  —  C.vssiN,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1857,  213.  —  ScL.vrER,  P.  Z.  S. 
1864,  173  (City  of  Mexico).  Colli/rio  exx-ubitoruidcs,  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  327. 
Collurio  excub.  B.4IRD,  Rev.  Am.  B.  1864,  445.  —  Cooper,  Om.  Cal.  I,  1870,  13S. 
?  Lanitts  mexicatiiis,  Brehm,  Cab.  .Jour.  II,  1854,  145.  —  Sclatf.r,  Catal.  1861,  46 
(Mexico).  Lanius  ludovicianus.  Max.  Cab.  Jour.  185S,  191  (Upper  Mis.souri). — 
Dkesser  &  SiiARPE,  P.  Z.  S.  1870,  595. 

Had.  Western  Province  of  North  America,  as  far  north  as  Oregon  ;  Middle  North 
America,  to  the  Saskatchewan,  and  east  to  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Illinois ;  south  to 
Orizaha  and  Oaxaca,  and  City  of  Mexico ;  Cape  St.  Lucas. 

The  precise  boundaries  between  this  species  and  C.  ludovicianus  are  diffi- 
cult of  definition,  as  the  transition  is  almost  insensible. 

The  young  bird  is  pale  fulvous-ash  above,  everywhere  with  transverse 
crescentie  bars  of  dusky.  Two  Viands  of  mottled  pale  fulvous  across  wings, 
on  tips  of  middle  and  greater  coverts.  Tail  tipped  with  ochraceous,  the 
white  feathers  tinged  with  the  same.  Breast  and  sides  with  obsolete  bars  of 
dusky.     Black  band  on  side  of  head  rather  obsolete. 

In  its  extreme  stage  of  coloration  it  differs  from  hulovicianus  in  paler  and 
purer  color ;  the  ash  of  back  lighter  ;  the  under  parts  brilliant  white,  not 
decidedly  plumbeous  on  the  sides  as  in  the  other,  and  without  so  great  a 
tendency  to  the  usual  obsolete  waved  lines  (noticed  distinctly  only  in  winter 
or  immature  birds) ;  the  axillars  bluisli-white,  not  plumbeous.  The  white 
of  wings  and  tail  is  more  extended  ;  tlie  hoary  of  forehead  and  whitish  of 
scapulars  more  distinct.  The  bristles  at  base  of  bill  somewhat  involving  the 
feathers  are  black,  forming  a  narrow  frontal  line,  not  seen  in  the  other.  The 
most  striking  difference  is  in  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts,  which  are 
always  appreciably  and  abruptly  lighter  than  tiie  back,  sometimes  white  or 
only  faintly  glossed  with  plumbeous  ;  while  in  typical  specimens  of  ludo- 
vicianus these  feathers  are  scarcely  lighter  at  all,  and  generally  more  or  less 
varied  with  blackish  spots  at  the  end.  The  legs  and  tail  are  apparently  longer, 
the  latter  less  graduated.  These  differences  are,  however,  most  appreciable  in 
specimens  from  the  Middle  and  Western  Provinces.  Tiiose  from  tlie  Western 
States,  east  of  the  Alissouri  Eiver,  as  far  nortli  as  Wisconsin,  are  more  inter- 
mediate between  the  two,  although  still  nearest  to  the  Eocky  Mountain  bird 
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as  described ;  the  back  darker,  the  rumj)  and  axdlars  more  iiluiubeous,  the 
sides  more  bluisli.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  examination  of  series  from 
the  States  along  the  Mississippi  will  show  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  typi- 
cal C.  ludovicianus,  and  tliat  the  gradation  between  the  two  extremes  will  be 
found  to  lie  continuous  and  unbroken.  It  therefore  seems  reasonable  to  con- 
sider them  all  as  one  species,  varying  with  longitude  and  region  according 
to  the  usual  law,  —  the  more  western  the  lighter,  with  longer  tail.  The  oidy 
alternative  is  to  suppose  that  two  species,  originally  distinct,  have  hybridii^ed 
along  the  line  of  junction  of  their  respective  provinces,  as  is  certainly  some- 
times the  case.  The  approximation  in  many  respects  of  coloration  of  the 
Shrikes  of  the  Pacific  coast  to  those  of  the  Soutii  Atlantic  States  is  not  witli- 
out  its  importance  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject.     However  it  may  be,  it 

is  necessary  to  retain  the  name  of  cxcu- 
hit oroides,  as  representing,  whether  as 
species  or  variety,  a  peculiar  regional 
form,  which  must  be  kept  distinctly  in 


mind.  The;  comparatively  greater  size 
of  the  bill  in  the  Cape  St.  Lucas  speci- 
mens is  seen  in  other  species  from  this 
locality  (No.  26,438  of  adjacent  figure). 
The  intensity  of  the  black  front  in 
this  species  varies  considerably,  being 
sometimes  very  distinct,  and  again  entirely  wanting.  This  may  i>robably 
be  a  character  of  the  breeding-season,  the  ihdness  of  black  anterior  to  the  eye 
and  tiie  lighter  color  of  the  bill  having  a  close  relationship  here,  as  in  other 
species,  to  maturity,  sex,  and  season. 

Habits.  This  variety  was  first  described  from  sjjcciuiens  obtaini'd  in  the 
territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  Richardson  states  that  it  was  not  found 
farther  north  than  the  fifty-fourth  degree,  and  there  only  in  tiie  warm  and 
sandy  plain  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Its  manners,  he  says,  are  precisely  sinular 
to  those  of  the  horealis,  feeding  chiefly  on  the  grasshoppers,  which  were  very 
numerous  on  the  plains.  Mr.  Drummond  found  its  nest  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  in  a  bush  of  willows.  It  was  built  of  the  twigs  of  the  Artemisia  and 
dry  grass,  and  lined  with  feathers.  The  eggs  were  six  in  nuiubcr,  of  a 
])ale  yellowish-gray  color,  with  many  irregular  and  confluent  spots  of  oil- 
green,  mixed  with  a  few  of  smoke-gray. 

Mr.  liidgway  met  witli  it,  in  his  Westt'rn  exjdorations,  iu  all  localities,  but 
most  frecpiently  among  the  Artemisia  and  in  the  meadow-tracts  of  the  river 
valleys.  It  is  also  seen  on  all  parts  of  the  mountains,  among  the  cedar 
groves,  localities  in  which  the  liuloviciamvs  is  said  never  to  be  found. 

Dr.  Cooper  describes  this  bird  as  abundant  in  all  the  plains-region  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  not  as  far  as  the  Columbia  Kiver.  South  of  latitude  38°,  they  reside 
all  the  year.  They  were  abundant  about  Fort  Mohave  all  winter,  and  nested 
as  early  as  the  lOtli  of  March  iu  a  thorn-bush.    They  had  young  early  in 
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Aim\.  At  San  Diego  they  uested  later,  about  April  20.  He  speaks  of  their 
singing  as  an  attempt  at  a  song,  the  notes  being  harsh,  like  tho.se  of  a  Jay, 
but  not  imitative.  They  catch  birds,  but  do  so  very  rarely,  depending  upon 
grasshoppers  and  other  insects. 

The  nests  of  the  cxciibiforoldes,  so  far  as  I  ha\'e  had  any  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine them,  always  exhibit  a  very  marked  contrast,  in  tlie  elalioratcness  of 
their  structure,  to  any  of  the  I udovicianus  that  liave  fallen  under  mv  notice. 
They  resemble  those  of  the  horccdis  in  tlieir  size  and  the  felted  nature  of  their 
walls,  but  are  more  coarsely  and  rudely  put  together.  They  liave  an  external 
diameter  of  about  eight  inches,  and  a  height  of  four.  Tiie  cavity  is  also 
large  and  deep.  These  nests  are  always  constructed  with  much  artistic  skill 
and  pains.  The  base  is  usually  a  closely  impacted  mass  of  fine  grasses,  lichens, 
mosses,  and  leave.s,  intermingled  with  stout  dry  twigs. '  Upon  this  is  wrou'dit 
a  strong  i'abric  of  fine  wood-mosses,  flaxen  fibres  of  plants,  leaves,  grasses,  fur 
of  quadrupeds,  and  other  substances.  Intertwined  with  these  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  slender  twigs  and  stems  of  plants  to  give  to  the  whole  a  remark- 
able strength  and  firmness.  This  is  often  still  further  strengthened  by  an 
external  protection  woven  of  stouter  twigs  and  small  ends  of  brandies, 
stems,  etc.  The  whole  is  then  thorouglily  and  warmly  lined  with  a  soft 
matting  of  the  fur  of  several  kinds  of  small  animals,  vegetable  down,  and  a 
few  feathers. 

The  eggs,  fi\-e  or  six  in  number,  measure  l.UO  by  .To  of  an  inch,  and  strongly 
resemble  those  of  both  the  horealvs  and  the  ludovicianus.  Their  ground-color 
is  pale  greenish-white,  over  which  are  marks  and  blotches,  more  or  less  con- 
fluent, of  lilac,  purplish-brown,  and  light  umber. 

Mr.  Eidgway,  who  is  familiar  with  this  bird  in  Southern  Illinois,  informs 
me  that  in  that  section  it  is  a  resident  species,  being  abundant  during  the 
summer  and  by  no  means  rare  in  the  winter.  It  is  there,  strangely  enough, 
often  called  the  Mocking-Bird,  its  similar  apjiearance  and  fondness  for  the 
same  locality  leading  some  persons  to  confound  these  very  different  liirds. 
In  districts  where  the  true  Minuis  is  not  common,  young  birds  of  this  species 
are  frequently  taken  from  their  nests  and  innocently  sold  to  unsuspecting 
admirers  of  that  liighly  appreciated  songster. 

This  bird  inhabits,  almost  exclusively,  open  situation.s,  being  particularly 
fond  of  waste  fields  where  young  honey-locusts  {Gleditschia  triamnthos)  have 
grown  up.  Among  their  thorny  branches  its  nests  are  almost  utterly  inac- 
cessible, if  beyond  the  reach  of  poles.  In  such  localities  this  bird  may  often 
be  seen  perched  in  an  upright  position  upon  some  thorn-bush,  or  a  fence- 
stake,  quietly  w-atching  for  its  prey,  remaining  nearly  an  hour  at  a  time 
motionless  except  for  an  occasional  movement  of  tlie  head. 

The  flight  of  this  bird,  Mr.  Itidgway  adds,  is  (piite  peculiar,  utterly  unlike 
that  of  any  other  bird  except  tlie  Orcoscoptes  moiitaaus,  whicii  it  only  sliglitly 
resembles.  In  leaving  its  perch  it  sinks  nearly  to  the  ground,  describing  a 
curve  as  it  descends,  and,  passing  but  a  few  feet  above  the  surface,  ascends  in 
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tlie  same  manner  to  the  oliject  upon  which  it  is  next  to  light.  The  iiight  is 
performed  in  an  nudulatiug  manner,  the  liinl  sustaining  itself  a  short  time 
by  a  rapid  fluttering  of  the  wings,  and  sinking  as  this  motion  is  suspended. 
As  it  flies,  the  white  patch  on  the  wing,  with  the  general  appearance  of  its 
gray  and  white  plumage,  increases  its  resemblance  to  the  Mocking-Bird. 

Though  very  partial  to  thorn-trees  (honey-locust),  other  trees  having  a 
thick  foliage  —  as  those  canopied  by  a  tangled  mass  of  wild  grapevines  — 
are  frequently  occupied  as  nesting-places  ;  while  a  j)air  frequently  make 
their  home  in  an  apple-orchard,  selecting  the  old  untrimmed  trees.  The 
situation  of  the  nest  varies  according  to  the  character  of  the  tree ;  if  in  a 
thorn-bush,  it  is  placed  ne.xt  the  trunk,  encased  within  protecting  bunches  of 
thorns  ;  but  if  in  an  apple-tree,  it  is  situated,  generally,  near  the  e.xtremit.y  of 
a  horizontal  branch.  The  number  of  eggs  is  generally  six,  but  Mr.  IJidgway 
has  several  times  found  seven  in  one  nest.  No  bird  is  more  intrepid  in  the 
defence  of  its  nest  than  the  present  one  ;  at  such  times  it  lo.ses,  apparently, 
all  fear,  and  becomes  almost  frenzied  with  anger,  aliuhting  so  near  that  one 
might  grasp  it,  were  he  quick  enough,  and  with  open  mouth  and  spread 
wings  and  tail  threatening  the  intruder,  its  attacks  accompanied  by  a  pecu- 
liar crackling  noise,  interrupted  by  a  harsh,  grating  qua,  qua,  qua,  slowly 
repeated,  but  emphatically  uttered. 

The  habit  peculiar  to  the  Shrikes  of  iin])aling  their  victims  j\Ir.  Kidgway 
has  observed  frequently  in  this  species ;  for  this  purpose  the  long  and  ex- 
tremely sharp  thorns  of  the  honey-locust  serve  it  admirably ;  and  "  spitted  " 
upon  them  he  has  found  shrews,  mice,  gi"<isshoppers,  spiders,  and  even  a 
Chimney-Swallow  {Clicetura  pdagica) ;  and,  in  another  instance,  but  upon 
the  upright  broken-off  twig  of  a  dead  weed  in  a  field,  a  large  spider.  He  has 
also  known  this  bird  to  dart  at  the  cage  of  a  Canary-Bird,  and  frighten  the 
poor  inmate  so  that  it  thrust  its  head  betM'een  the  wires,  when  it  was  imme- 
diately torn  off  by  the  powerful  beak  of  the  Butcher-Bird. 

The  young  of  this  species  becomes  a  very  pleasing  and  extremely  docile 
pet.  Mr.  Eidgway  has  known  one  which,  though  fully  grown,  with  power 
of  flight  uninjured,  and  in  possession  of  unrestrained  freedom,  came  to  its 
possessor  at  his  call,  and  accompanied  him  through  the  fields,  its  attachment 
being  rewarded  by  frequent  "  doses  "  of  grasshoppers,  caught  for  it.  It  had 
been  fully  feathered  before  taken  from  the  nest.  Unfortunately  the  vocal 
capabilities  of  this  Shrike  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  its  becoming  a  gen- 
eral favorite  as  a  pet;  for,  although  possessing  considerable  talent  for 
mimicry,  it  imitates  only  the  rudest  sounds,  while  its  own  notes,  consist- 
ing of  a  grating,  sonorous  qua  and  a  peculiar  creaking  sound,  each  with 
several  variations,  are  anything  but  delightful. 
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Family   C^REBID^ 


The  Preepf.rs. 


As  already  stated  on  Jiage  177,  there  is  little  to  distinguish  the  Carihida; 
from  the  Sylvicolidoi,  except  by  the  longer  and  more  protracted  tongue,  and 
liy  the  narrower  gape  in  some  of  the  forms.  Tlie  genera  Ccrthiola,  Cccreba, 
Diglossa,  etc.,  have  peculiarities  by  which  they  are  easily  recognized  ;  but 
when  we  come  to  such  members  as  Dacnis,  CoJiirodrtim,  etc.,  it  becomes 
\-ery  difficult  to  separate  them  from  the  slender-l>illi'd  Tauagers,  the  Wood 
Warl)lers,  and  the  llcirninfhophaf/as. 

Although  the  family  is  one  widely  distributed,  in  numerous  genera,  over 
Middle  and  South  America,  Imt  one,  Gerihiol«,  belongs  to  Xorth  America, 
tliis  being  represented  by  a  sjiecies,  or  rather  a  race,  abundant  in  tlie  Baha- 
mas, and  occasionally  met  with  in  the  Florida  Keys.  We  shall  therefore 
give  only  the  diagnosis  of  this  family. 


Genus    CERTHIOLA,    .Sun-dev.\ll. 

Certhiola,  Sundev.vll,  Vet.  Akail.  Haiull.  .Stockholm,   1835,   99.     (Type,   Ccrthia  flaveola, 
Lix.\.) 

Gen.  Chau.  Bill  nearly  as  long  as  the  head  ;  as  high  .as  Iirnad  at  base,  elongated,  conical, 
very  acute,  and  gently  decurved  from  l:iase  to  tip. 
Culmen  uniformly  convex  ;  gonys  concave.  No 
bristles  at  biu^e  of  bill.  Tail  rounded,  rather  shorter 
than  the  wings.  Tarsi  longer  than  the  middle  toe. 
Iris  brown  ?  Nest  pensile  and  arched.  Eggs  with 
yellowish  ground  dotted  thickly  with  rufous  spot?.  ¥/^  _  y^^^  '^^ ^;:^'^ 

Tliis  genus  is  one  of  those  especially  char- 
acterizing the  West  Indies,  almost  every 
island  as  far  as  known  having  its  peculiar 
species,  differing,  it  is  true,  in  very  sliglit 
characters,  but  always  constant  to  the  normal  type.  Cuba  alone  has  so  far 
furnished  no  representative  of  this  genus,  its  place  being  supplied  ap- 
parently by  Cccreha  cyanea.  The  specimens  from  St.  Thomas  I  cannot 
distinguish  from  those  of  Porto  Eico,  but  this  is,  so  far  as  the  series  before 
me  indicates,  the  only  case  where  one  species  occurs  on  two  islands.  All 
the  West  Indian  species,  nine  or  ten  in  number,  agree  in  having  the  whole 
upper  part  nearly  uniformly  dusky  or  blackish  ;  the  head  and  back  lieing 
concolored,  while  of  the  three  or  four  South  American  all  but  one  (C 
lafrnhi)  have  the  back  more  oli\aceous,  the  liead  much  darker.  Again, 
tlie  West  Indian  species,  with  a  single  e.xception  (C.  hananirora),  have  both 
webs  of  lateral  tail-feathers  broadly  and  aljout  e(j^ually  tipjied  with  white ; 
while  in  all  the  South  American  this  white  is  more  restricted  on  the  inner 
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wel),  and  on  the  outer  reduced  to  a  narrow  liord(.'i'.  C.  caboii  from  Cozumel, 
near  the  eastern  coast  of  Yucatan,  e.xliibits  the  Cuutiuental  impress  in  pos- 
sessinii-  the  cliaracter  last  mentioned. 

In  all  the  species  from  the  tlreater  Antilles  and  the  portion  of  Continen- 
tal America  west  and  directly  south 
of  I  his  group,  there  is  a  distinct  ex- 
ti  rnal  white  patch  at  base  of  cjuills ; 
\\  hile  this  disappears  in  the  species  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles  and  eastern  South 
America,  or  is  only  faintly  traceable. 
Again,  in  the  species  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  witii  the  disappeaiunce  of  the 
white  wing-patch,  tlie  greater  and  mid- 

CeTthiola  fiaveola.  , ,  ,         ,  /••,!•  /• 

illc  wnig-coverrs  show  a  taint  edging  or 
lighter,  by  wliicli,  as  well  as  by  the  darker  back,  they  arc  distinguished  from 
their  Soutli  American  allies. 

The  shape  of  the  white  patch  at  base  of  llie  (piills  on  the  outer  weli  fur- 
nislies,  in  combination  with  the  color  of  the  throat,  excellent  and  permanent 
specific  ciiaracters.  This  in  the  Jamaican,  Ilaytien,  and  Baliainan  forms  is 
elongated,  extending  greadnally  and  uniformly  behind  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  quill,  while  in  those  of  Porto  IJico,  St.  Tliomas,  Cozumel,  and  the  South 
American  species,  where  it  exists,  the  posterior  outline  is  nearly  transverse, 
and  only  running  out  a  little  along  outer  web. 

As  a  general  rule  South  American  species  liave  sliorter  tails  than  tlie 
West  Indian. 

It  is  a  nice  question  what  are  really  species  in  tliis  genus,  and  what  merely 
races  or  varieties  ;  but  it  would  proliably  l)c  not  far  liom  correct  to  assume 
that  the  various  forms  descrilied  are  simply  iiiodiKcations  of  one  i)riiuitive 
species,  produced  by  geographical  distriliution  and  external  pliysical  condi- 
tions. In  the  following  diagnosis  1  shall  treat  all  the  varieties  as  occu|)ving 
the  .same  rank,  witliout  attempting  any  di.scrimination.  Although  but  one 
of  tiiese  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  tliat  as  a  straggler  from  the  lialia- 
nias,  I  give  the  table  of  the  whole,  to  show  the  interesting  relationship  be- 
tween them. 

C0M.M0N  CnAB.vcTERs.  Above  dusky-olive  or  Vilacki.sli ;  the  rump  olivaceous  or 
yellowish  ;  the  head  and  eheck.«  always  black,  and  sometimes  darker  tlian  back. 
Chin  and  throat  ashy  or  black.  Rest  of  under  part  yellow,  duller  behind.  A 
broad  wliite  stripe  from  bill  above  eye  to  nape.  A  wliile  patch  at  base  of  pri- 
maries;  pronerally  visible  externally,  sometimes  concealed.  Lateral  tail-feathers 
tipped  with  white.     Bill  black;  legs  dusky. 

A.  Head  uniform  in  color  with  rest  of  upper  parts;  dark  soot3'-bi'o\vn  nr  blackish. 
Both  webs  of  outer  tail-feather  tipped  with  white  texeept  in  luteohi).  All  West 
Indian  except  lutcola,  which,  however,  occurs  in  Tobago  and  Trinidad,  and  gen- 
erally belongs  to  the  .shores  of  the  Carribean  Sea. 

1.  A  distinct  and  conspicuous  external  white  patch   at  base  of  primaries. 

Wing-coverts  not  margined  with  p.aler. 
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a.  Throat  uiiitbniily  but  (iriniled  dark  ash-color,  varying  ui  shado,  never 
entirely  black,  howevei',  nor  ashy-white. 

Tliroat  very  dark  ash,  not  contrasting  or  apprccialjlj'  did'crcnt  IVom 
blackish  of  cheeks. 

AVing-spot  elongated  ;  the  white  running  out  gradually  and 
obliquely  behind  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  prinuu-y,  reaching 
shaft  of  outer  primary.  Yellow  of  breast  decidedly  ochraceous. 
Rump  as  bright  yellow  as  the  belly.     Hob.  Jamaica         .         .  Jlarpola.' 

White  patch  of  wing  more  quadrate  on  each  quill ;  trans- 
verse; not  tapei'ing  off  gradually  and  unilbnnly  behind;  not 
reaching  the  shaft  on  outer  pri[nary.  Breast  without  oohra- 
ceous ;  rump  olivaceous-yellow  ;  the  color  different  from  that 

of  belly.     Hab.   Santa  Cruz newtonir 

h.  Chin  and  throat  lighter  ash  (but  not  at  all  whitish);  in  decided  and 
appreciable  contr.ist  with  blackish  of  chcjeks.     .Juguluni  yellow,  like  un- 
der parts  generally. 

Lateral    tail-feather   broadly  tipped   with  white   on    both   webs. 
Rump  olivaceous-yellow. 

Wing-spot  on  each  primary  nearly  quadrate,  a.s  in  neirfoni. 
Hab.    Porto  Rico  and  St.  Thomas         ....       pdrtoricfn.ii.i.^ 

Lateral   tail-feather  with    inner  w'eb   only   broadly    tipiieil    with 
white.     Rump  bright  yellow  like  belly.     Bill  very  small. 

White  of  wing  as  in  flaveola,  but  less  extended,  and  margin- 
ing edge  only  of  outer  primary.     Jfuh.    Uayti  and  St.  Dcmiin- 
go         .........         .  haiianivora.* 

AVhite  of  wing  as   in    tiewioni.     Size    much   larger;    darker 
above.     Hab.    Tobago,    Trinidad,   and    north   shore    (jf   South 
America         ..........        luteola? 

c.  Chin,  throat,  and  jugulum  white,  with  a  tingc'  of  ashy.     Yellow  of 
under  parts  much  restrictcil. 

Depth  of  bill  less  than  half  distance  from  nostril  to  tip.  Supercil- 
iary stripe  reaching  to  nape.  Yellow  of  under  part  restricted  to  a 
triangular  patch  on  breast.  White  .spot  on  wing  large,  tapering  off 
gradually  on  each  primary,  as  in  flaveola ;  on  the  outer  reaching 
shaft.     Both  W£bs  of  outer  tail-feather  about  equally  tipped.     Hab. 

Bahamas  and  Florida  Keys hahamensis.° 

Depth  of  bill  fully  half  distance  from  nostril  to  tip.     Superciliary 
stripe  reaching  the  occiput  only.     Yellow  of  under  parts  more  ex- 
tended.    White  spot  on  wing  restricted  ;  more  quadrate,  as  in  new- 
toni ;  edge  only  of  outer  primary  involved.     Outer  web  of  outer 
tail-feather  scarcely  tipped.     Hah.    Cozumel  Island,  Yucatan         .       cabotiJ 
2.  No  external  white  patch  at  base  of  primary  quills.     Wing-coverts  ob- 
scurely margined  with  paler.     Both  webs  of  outer  tail-feathers  tipped  about 
equally  with  white.     Rump  olivaceous;  this  color  of  but  .slight  extent. 

'  (Jerlhin,  flavmla,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  10,  1758,  119. 

^  C.  flaveola,  A.  &  E.  N"EWTO^',  Ibis,  1859,  67.     Hab.    St.  t'roix.     C.  neinloni,  Baird. 

"  0.  flaveola,  var.  portorkciisis,  Bryant,  Pr.  Host.  Soc.  N.  H.  Jan.  1866.     Hab.    Porto  Rico. 

*  Motacilla  bananirorn,  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  951.     {Baimiiinte,  Buflon,  St.  Domingo.) 
^  Cerlkinla  lutcoUi.,  Cab.  M.  H.  1851,  96.     C.  mnjor.  Cab.  ;  C  minor,  Bon. 

*  Cr.rlhiola  bahainensli,   Reich.   Handb.   I,   1853,   253.       C.  flaveola,   Baiud,   15.   N.   A.  ;  C 
bairdi,  Cab. 

'  C.  caboti,  Baird,  ilSS. 
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a.  Throat  black;  contiinious  with  black  of  cheeks;   or  else  very  dark 
plumbeous,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  cheeks. 

Median  line  of  throat  white,  the  sides  black  like  the  cheeks ;  chin 
alone  black.      Superciliary  stripes  not  confluent  anteriorly.     Ilab. 

Martinique martinicana} 

Whole  throat  blackish.     No  white  I'ronlal  band  ? 

Wing  2..50  inches.     Belly  ochraceous.     Hab.    Dominiea  Isl- 
and, West  Indies dominlcana.' 

Wing  2.20  inches.     Belly  more  yellow.     Hab.    Barbadoes     . 

barhddeitsis.^ 
Whole  throat  very  dark    plumbeous.     A   whiti.sh    frontal    broad 
band  connecting  the  superciliarj-  stripes  which  extend  in  front  of 

the  eye.     Hab.   Antigua,  West  Indies fronkdis.* 

A  grayish  frontal  band  ;  superciliary  stripes  narrow  ;  not  extend- 
ing in  front  of  eye.     Trace  of  white  patch  at  base  of  primaries 

bartholemicn? 
B.    Head  blackish,  in  distinct  eontra-st   to  the  more  olivacaceous  back.     Outer 
tail-feather  with  outer  web  scarcely  lipped  with  white.     Wing-coverts  not  mar- 
gined with  paler.     Throat  light  ash,  in  distinct  contrast  to  black  of  cheek. 
1.  A  distinct  external  white  wing-patch  at  base  of  primaries. 

Rump  olive-green.     Hab.   Mexico  and  Central  America,  but 

hardly  reaching  line  of  Panama  R.  R mexicana.^ 

Rump  olive-yellow.     JIab.   Panama  R.  R. ;  south  along  An- 
des to  Peru     .........         peruviana? 

a.  No  external  white  wing-patch. 

Rump  olive-green.     Ilab.    Brazil  and  Guiana  .         .         .    chlorvptjcja.* 

The  precediiii;  table  is  based  upon  a  critical  examination  of  many  hundred 
specimens  belonging  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  —  S.  F.  Baikd. 


Certhiola  bahamensis,   Kkicii. 

BAHAMA  CREEPER. 

Certhia.  flaveola,  var.  ^.  LiNN'.  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  12,  I,  IZfifi,  187.  ("Ccrthia"  bahamcrm.3, 
Catesby,  Car.  tab.  59.  Bahamas.)  Certhiola  flaveola,  Baiiu),  Biids  N.  Am.  18.58, 
924,  pi.  Ixxxiii,  f.  3  (Indian  Key,  Fla.).  Ccrlhiola  balmrmnsis,  Kkich.  Haiidb.  I,  1853, 
253  (Cateshv,  Car.  tab.  59,  Bahamas). —Ca.ssin,  Pr.  A.  N.  .S.  I'h.  1864,  271.  C. 
bairdi,  Cabanis,  .Jour.  Oru.  1865,   412  (C.  flaveola,  I?\nin,  Birds  N.  A.). 

Sp.  Chae.  (11,9.51  (J,  Bahamas.)  Above  dark  dusky-brown  ;  scarcely  darker  on  the 
head ;  the  rump  yellow.  Edge  of  wing  and  a  triangular  patch  covering  the  front  of  breast 
(the  angle  behind)  pale  yellow  ;  the  rest  of  under  parts  pale  ashy-white,  purest  on  front 

1  C.  marlinieana,  Reich.  Hand.  I,  1853,  252.     C.  albigula,  BoN. 

^  0.  dominimna,  Tavi.oh,  Ibi.s,  1864,  167. 

'  C.  barbadensis,  Baird,  MSS. 

*  C.  frontalis,  Baird,  MSS. 

'  C.  bartholcmim,  Sundevall  &  SrAKRMANN,  Vetensk.  Akad.  Forhandl.  1869,  622. 

«  C.  mexieana,  ScLATKR,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  286. 

'  C.  peruviana,  Cab.  Journ.  1865,  413?    Perhaps  different. 

'  C.  chloropi/ga,  Cau.  M.  H.  1851,  97.     C.  brasilicnsis,  Bp. 
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and  sides  of  neck  and  on  crissuni ;  on  flanks  somewliat  soiloil  and  rather  darker.  A  liroad 
superciliary  white  stripe  (not  crossing  tlie  foreliead)  Irom  bill  to  nape,  but  little  lighter 
than  the  throat ;  the  line  of  feathers  imniediately  behind  the  nostrils,  and  a  small  patch  at 
base  of  lower  mandible  under  the  tips,  with  the  usual  stripe  from  bill  through  the  eye, 
being  blackish.  White  spot  at  base  of  quills  very  distinct  externally  ;  the  posterior  out- 
hne  on  each  outer  web  of  the  primaries  not  quadrate,  but  runnitig  out  obliquely  liehind 
and  on  the  outermost  quill  reaching  the  shaft.  Edges  of  quills  narrowly  margined  with 
grayish-white ;  on  the  secondaries  continued  round  the  tips.  No  distinct  bands  on  the 
coverts.  Outer  tail-teathers  broadly  tipiied  with  white  ;  this  even  involving  the  innermost, 
but  reduced  to  a  narrow  edge.     Total  length,  4.40  ;  wing,  2.30  ;  tail,  1.80. 

Bill;  Length  from  forehead,  .02  ;  from  nostril,  .41 ;  along  gape,  ..59  ;  depth  at  base,  .1". 
Legs:  Tarsus,  .75;  middle  toe  and  claw,  .58;  claw  alone,  .17;  hind  toe  and  claw,  .45; 
claw  alone,  .20. 

H.\B.     Bahamas  and  Keys  of  southeast  coast  of  Florida. 

A  specimen  from  the  Florida  Key.s  (10,367)  is  rather  darker  tlum  those 
from  the  Bahamas,  the  white  less  e.xtended,  and  not  t|uite  reaching  the  shafts 
in  the  outer  qttills. 

H.VBITS.  This  species,  belonging  properly  to  the  Bahaman  group  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  was  found  at  Indian  Key,  Fla.,  January  31,  1858,  by 
Mr.  Wtirdemann,  where  it  appeared  to  be  not  at  all  rare.  Nothing  is  known 
of  its  habits,  but  they  are  doubtless  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  allied 
species.  The  C.  Jlavcola  is  know'n  in  Jamaica  as  the  Banana  Quit,  Honey- 
Sucker,  and  Black  and  Yellow  Creeper.  According  to  the  description  of 
them  given  l:>y  Mr.  Gosse,  these  birds,  scarcely  larger  than  the  Humming- 
Birds,  are  often  seen  in  company  with  them,  probing  the  flowers  for  similar 
purposes,  but  in  a  very  different  manner.  Instead  of  hovering  like  the  Ilum- 
ming-Bird  in  front  of  the  blossom,  for  which  its  short  wings  would  be  in- 
competent, these  birds  alight  on  the  tree  and  proceed  in  a  very  business-like 
manner.  Hopping  from  twig  to  twig  in  an  acti\'e  manner,  they  carefully 
examine  each  blossom.  In  doing  this  they  throw  their  bodies  into  a  variety 
of  positions,  often  clinging  by  the  feet  with  the  back  downwards,  the  better 
to  reach  the  interior  of  a  blossom  with  their  curved  beaks  and  peculiar  tongue. 
The  objects  of  these  researches  are  the  small  insects  which  are  always  found 
in  the  interior  of  flowers.  This  bird  is  unsuspecting  and  familiar,  and  very 
freely  resorts  to  the  blossoming  shrubs  of  the  gardens  and  yards.  Mr.  Gosse 
mentions,  in  evidence  of  this  familiarity,  that  a  large  moringa-tree  under  his 
window-,  as  he  was  writing,  and  which  all  through  the  year  was  profusely  set 
with  fragrant  blossoms,  and  was  a  favorite  resort  of  these  birds,  was  being 
carefully  scrutinized  by  two  active  little  Creepers.  Although  within  a  few 
feet  of  his  window,  they  pursued  their  examinations,  perfectly  undisturbed 
by  his  looking  on.     As  they  move  about  they  utter  a  soft  sibilant  note. 

The  nests  of  this  little  bird  are  usually  built  in  those  low  trees  and  bushes 
to  which  are  fastened  the  nests  of  the  brown  wasps,  and  in  close  contiguity 
to  them.  Mr.  Gosse  regards  this  singular  predilection  as  a  remarkable  ex- 
ercise of  instinct,  if  not  of  reason,  as  the  evident  object  of  it  is  the  protection 
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afforded  by  the  presence  of  those  formidable  insects,  tlioimh  iijidn  wliat  terms 
of  amity  this  defensive  alliance  is  kept  does  not  appear. 

These  Oeepers  incubate  during  the  months  of  May,  .Inne,  and  .luly.  ( )n 
the  4th  of  jMay,  Mr.  Gosse  observed  one  with  a  bit  of  "silk-cotton  '  in  licr 
beak,  and  found  the  skeleton  of  the  nest  just  commenced  in  a  bush  of  tliu  Lm- 
tana  camara.  It  was  evidently  to  be  of  dome  shape,  and  so  far  had  been  con- 
structed entirely  of  silk-cotton.  The  completed  nests  are  made  in  the  fnrni 
of  a  globe,  with  a  small  opening  below  the  side.  Tlie  Myalls  are  very  tliick, 
composed  of  dry  grasses  intermixed  irregularly  witii  the  down  of  asclejiias. 
One  of  these  nests  was  fixed  between  the  twigs  of  a  branch  nf  a  BauMnia 
projecting  over  a  highway.  Another,  found  towards  the  end  of  June,  was 
built  in  a  bush  of  Lmitana,  and  of  the  same  structure.  It  contained  two 
eggs,  greenish-white,  thickly  but  indefinitely  dashed  wilh  reddish  at  the 
larger  end.  Mr.  Gosse  quotes  a  Mr.  ivobinson  as  giving  tiicir  dimensions  at 
.44:  by  .31  of  an  inch,  while  his  own  specimens  are  much  larger  than  this, 
measuring  .63  by  nearly  .50.  Two  eggs  of  C.  Jlavcohi,  IVoni  Jamaica,  in  my 
cabinet,  measure,  .68  by  .51  and  .68  by  .49  of  an  inch.  In  one  the  ground 
is  a  didl  white,  so  generally  and  tlnckly  covered  with  minute  but  conilucnt 
dots  of  reddi.sh-brown  as  to  imjiart  a  jiinkish  tinge  to  the  wluile  egg.  In  tlic 
other  the  ground  is  a  dull  white,  sparingly  marked  with  blotihes  of  lirown 
over  about  three  fourths  of  its  surface,  but  at  the  larger  end  covered  with  a 
crown  of  larger  and  cf)nHuent  blotches  of  subdued  purjile  and  dark  umber, 
intermingled  with  a  few  lines  of  a  darker  liue,  almost  black. 

Two  eggs  of  C.  neirtimi,  from  St.  Croix,  are  of  a  more  rounded-oval  sluape, 
and  measure  .69  by  .45  and  .65  by  .44  of  an  inch.  They  hav(^  a  dull  wiute 
ground,  but  this  is  so  uniformly  and  generally  covered  with  conlhient  red- 
dish-brown markings  as  to  be  nowhere  very  distinct. 

The  St.  Croix  species  is  called  the  Sugar-Bird  in  tliat  island,  from  its  habit 
of  entering  the  CAuing-houses,  through  the  barred  windows,  probably  attracted 
thither  by  the  swarms  of  flies.  It'  is  a  very  familiar  species,  haunting  gar- 
dens, and  often  entering  houses,  and  never  manifesting  any  alarni.  Tt  keeps 
in  pairs,  and  breeds  from  March  to  August.  Mr.  Newton  states  that  it  builds 
a  domed  and  often  pensile  nest,  with  a  small  porch,  or  iient-house  roof,  over 
the  entrance,  generally  at  the  extremity  of  a  leafy  bougli.  The  nest  is  gen- 
erally very  untidy  on  the  outside,  and  is  composed  of  coarse  grass  and  cot- 
ton, with  feathers  on  the  inside.  It  deposits  its  eggs  befoii^  the  completion 
of  the  nest,  "rather  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  oologist,  who  delays  inserting 
his  finger  into  the  structure  wliile  he  sees  one  or  both  of  tlic  birds  busy  with 
a  tuft  of  gi'ass  or  cotton  in  their  liills,  until  at  last  he  (inds  their  eggs  already 
hatched."  Mr.  Xewton  observed  one  instance  in  which  two  broods  were 
reared  in  the  same  nest,  with  only  an  interval  of  ten  days  between  the  time 
the  young  left  it  and  the  laying  of  an  egg. 
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Family   TANAGRID^.  — Tin;  Taxaoers. 

CiiAH.  PriiiiariL'S  nine.  Bill  usually  conical,  sometimes  depressed  or  attenuated,  usually 
more  or  less  triangular  at  base,  and  with  the  cutting  edges  not  much  inHect(?d ;  sometimes 
toothed  or  notched.     ]jegs  short ;  claws  curved  ;  colors  usually  briUiant. 

We  confess  our  entire  iiialiility  to  present  a.  (lia,L;no.sis  tliat  sliall  <letine 
and  separate  satisfactorily  by  external  characters  the  closely  allicil  families 
of  Carebuhe,  Si/lvicoluhr,  Tanaijrida:,  anil  Fringillidcv,  agreeing  as  they  do  in 
the  main  in  every  respect.  The  only  attempt  at  distinction  is  based  upon 
the  shape  of  the  bill,  and  this  in  what  are  generally  called  Tanagridce  pre- 
sents every  variety  of  shape,  i'rom  the  attenuation  seen  in  Dciidroka  to  the 
stoutest  form  of  the  Frinijillida:  The  Ca-rrhidw  have  peculiarities  of  the 
tongue,  not  appreciable,  however,  in  the  skin.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  question,  we  shall  copy  the  conventional  names  and  unsatisfactory 
definitions  of  other  authors,  in  otir  inability  to  present  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment of  our  own. 

Cams  and  Gersta?cker  in  Handbuch  der  Zoologie,  I,  277,  ado])t  a  classifi- 
cation ol'  the  Osciiu's  based  on  the  palatine  bones  in  which  FiiiujiUldw  and 
Tanagridce  are  distinguished  from  tlie  Si/lvuvlida;  as  follows  :  — 

Suborder  OSCINES,  Sundevall.  Of  the  ten  primaries,  the  first  is  short,  rudimentary, 
or  wanting;  the  number  of  secondaries  is  rarely  more  than  nine.  Tarsus  entirely  booted, 
or  else  with  an  undivided  plate  on  the  sides.  Lower  trachea  completely  formed  by  the 
help  of  the  trachea  and  bronchite ;  generally  with  ibur  pairs  of  muscles,  distributed  before 
and  behind. 

GRonp  I.  Sptzocnath-E.  Outer  lamella  of  the  palatine  bone  developed  in  a  vertical 
plane,  with  the  hinder  border  more  or  less  emargiuated ;  the  anterior  palatine  process 
broad,  and  united  by  a  truncated  border  to  the  high  and  broad  upper  mandible. 

Family  1.     Phcddcj!.     Ten  primaries. 

Family  2.  FrinyilUdce.  Bill  encircled  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  swelling  at  base. 
Frontal  feathers  not  forming  lateral  angles.  Edges  of  the  jaws  drawn  in  as  far  as  the  cor- 
ner of  the  mouth  ;  nine  primaries;  the  first  three  usually  longest.  Legs  with  undivided 
plates  behind. 

Family  3.  Tanagridce.  Bill  more  or  less  triangular  at  the  base.  Culmen  always  more 
or  less  curved.  Frequently  a  tooth  or  notch  in  the  upper  bill,  sometimes  fine  serrations. 
Wings  moderate;  somewhat  pointed;  primaries  nine.  Tarsus  and  toes  short  and  stout. 
Hind  toe  stout  and  long.     Claws  curved. 

Group  II.  GoR.EooNATniE.  Palatine  bone  broad  and  rather  fiat  behiml,  tVie  external 
angles  prolonged,  not  extended  into  a  vertical  plate.  Base  of  bill  generally  narrower. 
Primaries  nine  or  ten.     This  section  embraces,  of  North  American  forms:  — 

Mniotiltidas,     ~  CicrebidsD,  Certhiida>, 

Motacillidse,  Hirundinida;,  Paridai, 

Alaudidoe,  Ampelida^,  Icteridfe, 

Sylviida;,  Laniidas,  Corvidie, 

TurdidiE,  Troglodytida3, 

all  of  which  have  already  been  described  in  the  present  work,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  two. 
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The  family  of  Tanagers  is  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  which  ahoumls  in 
species  of  a  gi'eat  variety  of  forrus.  Only  oue  geuus,  FyraiKja,  actually  enters 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  with  four  well-marked  species,  there 
being  many  others  in  Central  and  South  America. 


Genus   PYRANGA,    Vieill. 


Pyranga,  Vif.illot,   Ois.  Am.  Seiit.  I,  IM17,  iv.  — 

Zool.  Soc.  1856,  123. 
PluenisoTna,  Swaixsox,  Class.  Binls,  11,  lS:i7,  284 


In.   Analyse,   1816,   32. — ScL.\TER,   Pr. 


Gex.  Char.     Bill  somewhat  straight ;  subconical,  cylindrical,  notched  at  tip  ;  culmen 

moderately  curved ;  commissure 
with  a  median  acute  lobe.  Wings 
elongated ;  the  four  first  pri- 
maries longest.  Tail  moderate, 
slightly  forked.  Colors  of  the 
male  chiefly  scarlet,  of  the  female 
yellowish. 

The  rictus  is  well  provid- 
ed with  bristles,  which  bend 
downwards,  but  if  brought 
forward  would  reach  the 
nostrils.  These  are  round- 
ed, and  are  closely  crowded 
by  the  frontal  leathers.  The 
tarsus  is  shorter  than  the 
middle  toe,  scutellate  anteriorly,  and  smooth  on  the  sides  behind.  The 
lateral  toes  are  about  equal ;  the  basal  joint  of  tiie  middle  toe  united  for 
half  its  length  to  the  inner  toe,  and  by  almost  the  whole  length  to  the  outer. 
The  following  table  may  serve  to  distinguish  the  males  of  the  several  spe- 
cies of  this  geiuis.  The  females  of  all  differ  from  the  males  in  having  the 
red  replaced,  the  dusky  of  upper  surface  by  olive-green,  the  brigliter  tint  of 
lower  parts  by  yellow.  —  R.  RiixjWav. 


Flttfins:n  rithrn. 


Species  and  Varieties. 

A.   Wing  and  tail  blackish,  or  deep  black,  in  more  or  less  striking  contra.st  to  the 
color  of  the  upper  parts.     Wing  with  two  light  bands  (except  in  P.  mbra). 
a.  Body  and  head  red  in  the  $ ;  yellow  in  the  J. 

Wings  intense  black  in  the  $  ;  back  not  streaked. 
1.  P.  rubra.  Wmg  without  any  bands,  or  with  merely  indications  of 
bright  scarlet  ones.  ^.  Intense  pure  scarlet;  wings  and  tail  intense 
black.  9-  Olive-green  above  (including  wings  and  tail),  pale  yellow 
below.  Juv.  ^.  Olive-green  above,  yellow  below;  wings  and  tail 
black.     Hob.    Eastern  Province  of  I'uited  States. 
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2.  P.  erythromelsena.  Wing  with  two  bands  of  pure  white.  $. 
Bright  ^c;irlri  ;  wmgs,  tail,  and  lores  intense  black.  9.  Olive-green 
above,  yellow  beneath ;  wings  and  tail  slaty. 

Forehead,  eyelids,  and  anterior  half  of  checks  velvety-black  :  red 
of  a  carmine  shade.     Hah.    Middle  America,  north  to  Mirador. 

var.  erythr  0  III  elcu  na  } 
Forehead,  eyelids,  and  anterior  half  of  cheeks  scarlet  (lores  only 
black)  ;  red  of  a  scarlet  shade.     Hah.    Xorthern  South  America. 

var.  a  r dens? 

Wings  brownhh-dusky  in  the  ^  :  back  stre.alied  iritli  hlnrlc. 

3.  P.  bidentata.'  Wing  with  two  bands  of  i)nikish-wliiti:  (  (J),  or  vel- 
lowi-sh-whitc  (9)-  t?-  -"^bove  reddish-brown  ;  head  and  beneath  min- 
ium-scarlet. 9-  Above  olive-green  ;  head  and  beneath  yellow.  Hab. 
Middle  America  (both  coasts)  from  Costa  liica  to  iliddle  Mexico. 

b.  Bod}'  always  vellow  ;  head  red  in  the  (J. 

Lrsspr  ifinff-rnvei'ts  black  or  duKhi/. 

4.  P.  ludoviciana.  Wing  with  two  light  yellow  bands.  ^.  Rack, 
wing.s,  and  tail  intense  black;  head  crimson.  9-  Above  ohve-green, 
tinged  with  a.sliy  on  the  back;  beneath  pale  greenish-yellow:  wings 
and  tail  dusky  olive-green  ;  no  red  on  head.  //ah.  AVc-stern  Province 
of  United  States. 

Lesser  iving-coverts  and  middle  coi-erts  i/elhw. 

.5.  P.  riibrioeps.*  \Ving  without  light  bands.  ^.  Hack  and  rump 
ohve-green  ;  wings  and  tail  black  ;  head  crimson.     Ilab.   JTew  Granada. 

B.   Wing  and   tail   reddish  or  greeni.sh,  of  the  same  general  color  of  the  upper 
parts  ;  wing  without  any  light  bands. 

a.  Wing,  3.00.     Body  always  yellow  ;  head  red  in  the  (J. 

6.  P.  erythrocephala."  Above  olive-green,  lieneath  3'ellow.  .J.  Head 
red.     Wing,  3.00;  tail,  2.70.     Hab.    Me.\ico  (Temiscaltipec). 

b.  Wing  3.50  or  more.     Body  and  head  red  in  ^. 

Commissure  with  a  distinct  tooth  ;  bill  bluish. 

7.  P.  hepatica.  Bill  small,  not  swollen  laterally  ;  culmen  gently  curved 
terminally,  straight  basally;  commissural  tooth  .small.  ^.  Above  red- 
dish-ashy, Ijecoming  brighter  reddish  on  the  head  above ;  beneath 
minium-scarlet  medially,  much  tinged  with  a.shy  laterally.  9-  Ashy- 
green  and  greenish-yellow,  instead  of  reddish.  Jnr.  ^,  similar,  but 
throat  tinged  with  orange-red. 

1  Piiranga  eri/thromelcvim,  Sclater,  P.  Z.  S.  Lond.  18.56,  126.  (Tamifpri  erythromclas, 
LiriiT.  Preis.-Verz.  d.  Saiig.  u.  Vog.  no.  69  ;  1831.) 

-  Piiriinrjn  nrdcns,  ScLATr.r,,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  126.  (Phoinisoma  aniens,  TscnUDi.  Wicg.  Archiv, 
1844,  207.) 

«  Pi/rancia  bidcnlnta,  SwAlxs.  Philos.  Mag.  1827,  428. 

*  Piiranga  rubriccps.  Gray,  Gen.  B.  fol.  p.  364,  pi.  l.\.x.\ix,  1849. 

^  Pyranga  eri/lkrocephala,  Bonap.  R.  Z.  1851,  178.  (Spcrmagra  crylhrocepluila.  Swains. 
Phil.  Mag.  1827,  437.  Were  it  not  for  the  small  size,  one  would,  without  seeing  a  .specimen,  be 
inclined  to  suspect  this  as  being  a  young  male  of  P.  (estiva,  which  often  occurs  in  very  similar 
plumage. 
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Auricnlars  grayish  like  the  back  ;  eyelids  light  red  ;  lores  grayish. 
Wing,  4.10;  tail,  3.40;  bill,  .50.  Hah.  fable-lauds  uf  Middle 
America,  north  into  southern  Rocky  Mountains  of  United  States. 

var.  hepafica. 
Auriculars  reddish  like  the  neck  :  ej-elids  and  lores  well  defined, 
buBy-while.     Wing,  3.GU  ;  tail,  3.25  ;  bill,  .4()      Ilab.   Paraguay. 

var.  azarui} 

8.  P.  saira.  Dill  large,  much  swollen  laterally,  the  culmen  curved 
both  terminally  and  ba.sally.  ^.  Above  dark  brownish-red,  beneath 
deep  scarlet,  duller  laterally.  9 .  Bright  olive-green  and  intense  orange- 
yellow,  instead  of  reddish. 

Commissural  tooth  indistinct ;  forehead  considerably  brighter  red- 
dish or  yellowish  than  the  back.  $.  Beneath  almost  entirely  pure 
vermilion-scarlet.  9-  Beneath  almost  wholly  pure  gamboge-yel- 
low. Wing,  4.00;  tail,  3.40;  culmen,  .80.  Hab.  Eastern  South 
America  (Brazil  and  Trinidad) xav.  saira  .- 

Commissural  tooth  distinct,  prominent;  forehead  scarcely  brighter 
reddish  or  yellowish  than  the  back.  (J.  Beneath  brownish-.scarlet 
medially,  more  brownish  laterally.  9  ■  Beneath  ludian-yellow 
medially,  greenish  laterally.  Wing,  3.70 ;  tail,  3.20  ;  culmen,  .80. 
Hab.  Southern  Middle  America,  on  the  Atlantic  (Belize,  Rio 
Manati,  Costa  Rica,  Angostura,  and  Veragua)      .         .         var.  testacea.' 

C'ommis.v>ire  without  an  appreciable  tooth  ;  bill  pale  broivnish. 

9.  P.  eestiva.  <J.  Above  purplish-red,  beneath  pure,  fine,  rosaceous- 
vermilion.  9-  Above  brownish  olive-green,  beneath  ochraceous-yel- 
low. 

Head  above  scarcely  brighter  reddish  or  yellowish  than  the  back. 
Bill,  ..55,  or  less,  from  nostril ;  primaries,  .84  longer  than  secon- 
daries. Wing,  3.81  ;  tail,  2.96 ;  bill,  ..52.  Hab.  Eastern  Province 
of  United  States,  south,  in  winter,  through  Eastern  Middle  America 
to  Peru var.  ce-'itiv  a . 

Head  above  decidedly  brighter  reddish  or  yellowish  than  the 
back.  Bill,  .60  or  more,  from  nostril;  primaries,  1.16  longer  than 
secondaries.  Wing,  4.24 ;  tail,  3.68  ;  liill,  .64.  Hab.  Sonthern  Mid- 
dle Province  of  United  States  (Upper  Rio  Grande  region  and 
Lower  Colorado  Basin) ;  in  winter  south,  through  Western  Mexico, 
to  Colima         .........         var.  cooperi. 

C.   Body  ashy  ;  wings,  tail,  and  pilenm  dull  purplish-red  ;   throat,  lining  of  wing 
and  crissum  dilute  roso-pink  in  the  ^. 

10.  P.  roseigularis.'  Sides  of  head,  nape,  back,  and  scapulars  deep 
ash,  the  dorsal  ic.'ion  with  a  faint  purplish  cast;  lores,  eyelids,  cheeks, 

nd  lower  parts  in  gener.il.  paler,  and  with  a  dingy  bulV  tinge, —  paler 
I  the  abdomen,  and  more  strongly  marked  with  ash  across  the  breast 

'  f  Pi/ranga  azarm,  D'Orb.  Voy.  p.  264.  ElDGW.w,  Pr.  Ac.  X.  .S.  Pliil.id.  .June,  1869,  p. 
132,  fig.  2. 

=  Pyrawja  saira,  Sci.atek,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  124.  KlDOWAV,  Pr.  A.  N.  .S.  .Tune,  1869,  p.  131, 
fig.  1.     (Tanagra  saira,  Sl'ix,  Av.  Bras.  II,  48,  fig.  1.) 

'  Pyranga  lestttcea,  Sclater  &  Salvin,  P.  Z.  S.  1868,  388.  Riuuway,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  June, 
1869,  p.  133,  f.  1. 

*  Pi/ranga  rnseiU/ularii,  Cabot.     (T)i"scri]pti<>ii  from  tln' type.) 
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and  along  sides.  Whole  pilenin,  from  bill  to  nape  and  down  to  the 
upper  edge  of  lores,  eyes,  and  auiiculars,  wings,  upper  tail-coverts,  and 
tail,  dark  purplish^red.  Whole  throat  dilute  vermilion,  or  rose-pink 
sharply  delined;  crissum  and  lining  of  wings  a  paler  shade  of  the  same. 
Wing,  3.05  ;  tail,  2.75  ;  bill,  from  nostril,  .45  ;  its  depth  at  the  base,  .40, 
its  breadth,  .30  :  tarsus.  .80.     Hab.   Yucatan. 


Pyranga  rvibra,   \ri:[i.L. 

THE   SCARLET   TANAGEK. 

Tanncjra  rubra,  Lixs.  1,  176(5,  311.  —  (^mki.in,  I,  17»S,  >si).  —  WtLsON,  Am.  Orn.  II, 
1810,  42;  pi.  .\i,  f.  3,  4.  —  AfD.  Orn.  Biog.  IV,  1838,  388;  pi.  cecliv.  Pyranija 
rubra,  Vieillot,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  1807,  iv  ;  pi,  i,  t",  12  (Head,),  —  Sw.\inso.n-,  F. 
Bor,  Am,  II,  1831,  273.  —  BoN.  Li.st.  1838. —  In,  Conspectus,  18.50, —AuD.  Syn, 
1839,  136,  —  Ib.  Bhds  iVm,  II,  1841,  226  ;  pi.  cci.x.  —  Scl.\tek,  Pr,  Zool,  Soc,  1855, 
156,  —  Ib,  1856,  123,  —  M.\x,  Cab.  Jour,  VI,  1858,  270.  —  S.\MlEl,s,  251,  Pluenisoina 
rubra,  Sw,  Birds,  II,  1837,  284,  P/iccn uvsoma  riihni,  Cab,  Mus,  Hein,  1851,  24. 
Pi/ranga  crylhroiuclas,  Vieillot,  "Eucyc,  Metli,  800,''  —  Ib,  Monv,  Uict,  XXVIII, 
1817,  293, 

Sp.  Cii.vR.  Bill  .shorter  than  the  head.  Second  quill  longest;  first  and  third  a  little 
shorter.  Tail  moderateh-  forked,  Male.  \Vhole  head  and  body  continuous,  pure,  intense 
scarlet,  the  feathers  white  beneath  the  surface,  and  grayi.sh  at  the  roots.  Wings  and  tail, 
with  the  scapulars,  uniform  intense  black;  the  middle-coverts  sometimes  partly  red,  form- 
ing an  interrupted  band.  Lining  of  wing  white,  A  blackish  tinge  along  sides  of  the 
rump,  concealed  by  wings.  Bill  pea-green  ;  iris  brown  ;  tarsi  and  toes  dull  lilue.  Female. 
Olive-green  above.  yellowLsh  beneath.  Wing  and  tail  feathers  brown,  edged  with  oliva- 
ceous.    Length,  7.40;  wing,  4.00 ;  tail,  3.00, 

Hab.  Eastern  Province  North  America,  north  to  Winnepeg  (west  to  El  Paso  ?  Heer- 
MAXS).  In  winter,  south  to  Ecuador  (Rio  Napo,  ScL.).  Bogota  (Scl.)  Cuba  (Scl.  & 
GcNDL.) ;  Jamaica  (Scl,  &  GossEj ;  Panama  (Lawk,)  ;  Costa  Rica  (Lawr.)  :  Vera  Cruz 
(winter,  Sumichrast), 

At  least  tliree  years  .seem  to  be  re- 
quired for  the  assumption  of  the  per- 
fect phimage  of  the  male.  In  the  first 
year  the  young  male  is  like  the  female, 
but  has  black  wings  and  tail ;  in  the 
fall  red  feathers  begin  to  make  their 
appearance,  and  the  following  spring 
the  red  predominates  in  patches. 

Habits,  The  Scarlet  Ta'nager  is  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  brilliant 
of  all  our  summer  visitants.  Elegant 
in  its  attire,  retiring  and  modest  in 
manners,  sweet  in  song,  and  useful  in 
its  destruction  of  hurtful  insects,  it 
well  merits  a  cordial  welcome.  This 
Tauager  is  distriljuted  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  from  Texas  to  Maine, 
and  from  South  Carolina  to  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  in  all  which 
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localities  it  breeds.  A  few  are  I'ouiid  once  in  a  while  as  far  east  as  Calais,  in 
the  spring,  and  they  are  rather  occasional  than  common  in  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, but  arc  more  plentiful  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  becoming 
quite  common  about  Springfield,  arriving  May  15,  and  remaining  about  four 
months,  breeding  in  high  open  woods  and  old  orchards.  In  South  Carolina 
it  is  abundant  as  a  migrant,  thf)ugh  a  few  remain  and  breed  in  the  higher 
lands.  Mr.  Audubon  states,  also,  that  a  few  breed  in  tlie  higher  portions  of 
Louisiana,  and  Dr.  Heermann  found  them  breeding  at  El  Paso,  in  New  Mex- 
ico. They  are  far  more  al)undant,  however,  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jer.sey,  Virginia,  and  thrnughout  the  Mississippi  Valley,  arriving  early 
in  May,  and  leaving  in  October.  Though  occasionally  found  in  tlic  more 
sparsely  settled  ))ortions  of  the  country,  in  orchards  and  retired  gardens,  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  inhabitants  of  the  edges  of  forests. 

Tlieir  more  common  notes  are  simple  and  brief,  resembling,  according  to 
Wilson,  the  sounds  chip-charr.  Mr.  liidgway  represents  them  by  chip-a-ra'- 
rec  This  song  it  repeats  at  brief  intervals  and  in  a  pensive  tone,  and  with 
a  singular  faculty  of  causing  it  to  seem  to  come  from  a  greater  than  the  real 
distance.  Besides  this  it  also  has  a  more  varied  and  musical  chant  resem- 
bling the  mellow  notes  of  the  Baltimfire  Oriole.  The  female  also  uttere  simi- 
lar notes  when  her  nest  is  approached,  and  in  their  mating-season,  as  they 
move  together  through  the  branches,  they  both  utter  a  low  whispering  war- 
ble in  a  tone  of  great  sweetness  and  tenderness.  As  a  wliole,  this  bird  may 
be  regarded  as  a  musical  performer  of  very  respectable  merits. 

The  ibod  of  this  species  is  chiefly  gleaned  among  the  ujiper  branches,  and 
consists  of  various  coleopterous  and  other  insects  and  their  larviu.  Later  in 
the  season  they  consume  various  lands  of  wild  berries. 

When  their  nest  is  approached,- the  male  bird  usually  keeps  at  a  cautious 
distance,  as  if  fearful  of  being  seen,  but  his  much  less  gaudy  mate  hovers 
about  the  intruder  in  the  greatest  di.stress.  Wilson  relates  quite  a  touching 
instance  of  the  devotion  of  the  parent  of  this  species  to  its  young.  Having 
taken  a  young  bird  from  the  nest,  and  carried  it  to  his  friend,  Mr.  P>artram, 
it  was  placed  in  a  cage,  and  suspended  near  a  nest  containing  young  Orioles, 
in  hopes  the  parents  of  the  latter  would  feed  it,  which  they  did  not  do.  Its 
cries,  however,  attracted  its  own  parent,  who  assiduously  attended  it  and  su])- 
plied  it  with  food  for  several  days,  became  more  and  more  solicitous  for  its 
liberation,  and  constantly  uttered  cries  of  entreaty  to  its  offspring  to  come 
out  of  its  jH'isou.  At  last  this  was  more  than  Mr.  Bartram  could  endure,  and 
he  mounted  to  the  cage,  took  out  tlio  prisoner,  and  restored  it  to  its  parent, 
who  accompanied  it  in  its  flight  to  the  woods  with  notes  of  great  exultation. 

Early  in  August  the  male  begins  to  moult,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
dressed  in  the  greenish  livery  of  the  female,  he  is  not  distinguishable  from 
her  or  his  young  family.  In  this  humlile  garb  they  leave  us,  and  do  not 
resume  their  summer. plumage  until  just  as  they  are  re-entering  our  southern 
borders,  wlien  they  may  be  seen  in  various  stages  of  ti'an.sformation. 
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Tliis  species  is  extremely  susceptible  to  cold,  and  in  late  and  innisually 
chilly  seasons  lai'i^e  niualjci's  olieu  ptuisli  in  their  more  northern  liaunts,  as 
Massachusetts  and  Northern  New  York. 

The  nests  of  the  Scarlet  Tanager  are  built  late  in  May,  or  early  in  June, 
on  the  liorizontal  brancli  of  a  forest  tree,  usually  on  the  edge  of  a  wood,  but 
occasionally  in  an  orchard.  They  are  usually  ^•ery  nearly  fiat,  five  or  six 
inches  in  diameter,  aud  aljoul  two  in  heiglit,  with  a  depression  of  only  about 
half  an  inch.  They  are  of  somewliat  irregular  shape,  or  not  quite  symmet- 
rically circular.  Their  base  is  somewhat  loosely  constructed  of  coarse  stems 
of  vegetables,  strips  of  bark,  aud  the  rootlets  of  wooded  plants.  Uiion  this 
is  wrouglit,  with  more  compactness  and  neatness,  a  framework,  within  \\hicli 
is  the  lining,  of  long  slender  tibrous  roots,  interspersed  with  wliicli  are  slender 
stems  of  plants  and  a  few  strips  of  fine  inner  liark. 

Mr.  Xuttall  describes  a  nest  examined  by  him  as  composed  of  rigid  stalks 
of  weeds  aud  slender  hr-twigs  tied  togi^ther  with  narrow  strips  of  Apocy- 
niuii  and  ])ea-vine  runners,  and  lined  witli  slrnder  wiry  stalks  of  tiie  Jlclian- 
thcmum,  the  whole  so  thinly  }jluited  as  readily  to  admit  the  light  through 
the  interstices. 

The  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  vary  in  leiigtli  from  an  inch  t(j  .!.)(),  and 
have  an  average  Lrea'dth  of  .65.  Their  ground-color  varies  from  a  well- 
marked  sliade  of  greenish-blue,  to  a  dull  white  with  hardly  the  least  tinge 
of  blue.  The  spots  vary  in  size,  are  more  or  less  confluent,  and  are  chiefly 
of  a  reddish  or  rufous  brown,  iiitermiugled  with  a  few  spots  of  a  brownish 
and  obscure  purple. 

Pyranga  ludoviciana,  I'.uxap. 

LOUISIANA  TANAGEE. 

Tanagra  ludovirutno,  Wll,.s(ix,  Am.  Oni.  Ill,  ISll,  27,  pi.  xx,  f.  1.—  BoN.  Obs.  1826, 
9.5.  —  Attd.  Oin.  Biog.  IV,  1838,  385;  V,  1839,  90,  pi.  cwliv,  ccce.  Tawigra 
(Pyranga)  huhvieUma,  Boxap.  Syn.  1828,  105.  —  Nuttat.i,,  Man.  I,  1832,  471. 
Pyranga  ludoviciana.  Rich.  List,  1837.  —  Bonap.  Li.st,  1838.  —Aud.  Syn.  1839,  137. 
—  In.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  211,  pi.  ecx.  —  Sclatep.,  I'r.  Zool.  Soc.  1856,  125.— 
Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  145.  Pyrantja  erythropis,  Vieii.i.ot,  Nouv.  Diut.  XXVIII, 
1819,  291.  ("  Tanugra  cuhmibiana,  .Jaud.  cil.  Wilson,  1,  317,"  according  to  Sclater, 
but  I  cannot  find  such  name.) 

Sp.  ('fiah.  Bill  .-^liorter  than  the  head.  Tail  slightly  forkccl :  Tir-st  three  quills  nearly 
equal.  Male.  Yellow;  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  wings,  and  the  tail  black.  Head  and 
neck  all  ro\ind  strongly  tinged  with  red ;  least  so  on  the  sides.  A  band  of  yellow  across 
the  middle  coverts,  and  of  yellowish-white  across  the  greater  ones;  the  tertials  more  or 
less  edged  with  whiti.sh.  Female.  Olive-green  above,  yellowish  beneath;  the  feathers  of 
the  interscapular  region  dusky,  margined  with  olive.  The  wings  and  tail  rather  dark 
brown,  the  former  with  the  same  marks  as  the  male.    Length,  7.2.5;  wing,  .3.G0;  tail,  2.85. 

Hab.  Western  portions  of  United  States,  from  the  ilissouri  Plains  to  the  Pacific;  north 
to  Fort  Liard,  south  to  Cape  St.  Lucas.  Oaxaca  (Scl.)  ;  Guatemala  (iScl.;  ;  Orizaba  (Scl.)  ; 
Vera  Cruz  (winter,  ScMrcnRASx). 
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Habits.  Tliis  bird  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  wliich  AVilson  has  been 
imfortimate  in  bestowing  npou  liis  new  species  a  geographical  name  not 
appropriate  at  tiie  present  time.  We  have  no  e\idence  that  this  liird,  called 
the  Louisiana  Tanager,  is  ever  found  within  the  modern  limits  of  tliat  State, 
although  it  occurs  from  the  Great  Plains  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Fort  Liard, 
in  the  northern  Eocky  Mountains,  to  Mexico. 

It  was  first  met  with  by  Lewis  and  Clark's  party,  on  the  Upper  Missouri, 
a  region  then  known  as  Louisiana  Territory.  They  were  said  to  inhabit  the 
extensive  plains  in  what  was  then  called  Missouri  Territory,  building  their 
nests  in  low  bushes,  and  e\en  among  the  grass,  and  delighting  in  the  various 
kinds  of  berries  with  which  those  fertile  prairies  were  said  to  abound. 

Mr.  Nuttall,  who  met  with  these  birds  in  his  Western  excursions,  describes 
them  as  continually  flitting  over  those  vast  downs,  occasionally  alighting  on 
the  stems  of  .some  tall  weed,  or  the  bushes  bordering  the  streams.  Their 
habits  are  very  terrestrial,  and  from  this  lie  infers  that  they  derive  their 
food  from  the  insects  they  find  near  the  ground,  as  well  as  from  the  seeds  of 
the  herbage  in  which  they  chiefly  dwell.  He  found  them  a  common  and 
numerous  species,  remaining  in  tiie  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  until  the 
approach  of  October.  In  his  first  observations  of  them  he  states  that  tliough 
he  had  seen  many  of  these  birds,  yet  he  had  no  recollection  of  hearing  them 
utter  any  modulated  or  musical  sounds.  They  appeared  to  him  shy,  flitting, 
and  almost  silent. 

He  first  observed  these  birds  in  a  thick  belt  of  wood  near  Laramie's  Fork 
of  the  Platte,  at  a  considerable  distance  east  of  the  Pdack  Hills.  He  after- 
wards found  them  very  abundant,  in  the  spring,  in  the  forests  of  the  Colum- 
bia, below  Fort  Vancouver.  In  these  latter  observations  he  modified  his 
views  as  to  their  song,  and  states  that  he  could  fre([uently  trace  them  by 
their  notes,  which  are  a  loud,  short,  and  slow,  but  jileasing  warT)le,  not  very 
urdike  that  of  the  common  Robin,  delivered  from  the  tojJS  of  lofty  fir-trees. 
Their  music  continues,  at  short  intervals,  during  the  forenoon,  and  while 
they  are  busily  engaged  in  searcliing  for  larvie  and  coleopterous  insects,  on 
the  small  brandies  of  the  trees. 

Di'.  Suckley  found  this  Tanager  quite  abundant  at  certain  seasons  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Steilacoom.  In  one  year  a  very  limited  number  were  seen ; 
in  another  they  were  very  abundant.  From  frequent  opportunities  to  exam- 
ine and  to  study  their  habits,  he  was  inclined  to  discredit  the  statement  of 
Nuttall  that  they  descend  to  low  bushes,  the  reverse  being  the  rule.  He 
found  it  very  difficult  to  meet  with  any  sufficiently  low  down  in  the  trees 
for  him  to  kill  them  with  fine  shot.  Tlieir  favorite  abode,  in  the  localities 
where  he  observed  them,  was  among  the  upper  branches  of  the  tall  Abies 
douglassii.  They  prefer  the  edge  of  the  forests,  rarely  retiring  to  the  depths. 
In  early  summer,  at  Fort  Steilacoom,  they  could  be  seen  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  sunning  themselves  in  the  fii-s,  or  darting  from  one  of  those  trees 
to  another,  or  to  some  of  the  neighboring  white  oaks  on  the  prairie.     Later 
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in  the  season  they  were  to  be  seen  flying  very  actively  about  iu  quest  of 
insect  food  fur  their  young.  On  the  10th  of  July  he  saw  one  carrying  a  worm 
in  its  mouth,  showing  that  its  young  were  then  hatched  out.  During  tlie 
breeding-season  they  are  much  less  shy,  tiie  males  frequently  sitting  on  some 
low  limb,  rendering  the  neighborhood  .joyous  with  tlieir  debghtful  melody. 

Their  stomachs  were  found  filled  with  insects,  chiefly  coleoptera ;  among 
these  were  many  fragments  of  the  large  green  Buprestis,  found  on  the 
Douglass  fir-trees. 

Dr.  Cooper  add.s  to  this  account,  that  this  bird  arri\-es  at  Puget  Sound 
about  May  15,  and  becomes  a  common  summer  resident  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, especially  near  the  river-banks  and  among  the  prairies,  on  which  are 
found  deciduous  trees.  He  compares  its  song  to  that  of  its  black-winged 
relative  {P.  rubra),  being  of  a  few  notes  only,  whistled  iu  the  manner  of 
the  Eobiu,  and  sounding  as  if  the  bird  were  quite  distant,  when  in  reality 
it  is  very  near.  He  met  witli  these  birds  east  of  the  Eocky  jMouutains  and 
up  to  the  49th  parallel. 

In  California  the  sanae  observer  noticed  their  arrival  near  San  Diego, 
in  small  parties,  about  tlie  24th  of  April.  The  males  come  in  advance  of 
their  mates,  and  are  more  bold  and  conspicuous,  the  females  being  rarely  seen. 
He  saw  none  of  them  in  the  Coast  Eange  toward  Santa  Cruz,  or  at  Santa 
Barbara,  in  sunuuer.  He  also  found  them  in  September,  1860,  in  the  higlier 
Itocky  Mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Columbia,  in  latitude  47°.  In  the 
fall  the  young  and  the  old  associate  in  families,  all  in  the  same  dull-greenish 
plumage,  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the  elder,  and  other  shrubs,  without  tlie 
timidity  they  manifest  in  spring. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Lord  states  that  he  did  not  once  meet  with  this  species  west  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  He  found  tliem  on  the  Spokan  Plains  and  at  Col- 
ville,  where  tliey  arrive  in  June.  IMale  birds  were  the  first  to  be  seen.  On 
tlieir  arrival  they  perch  on  the  tops  of  the  lughest  pine-trees,  and  continiually 
utter  a  low  piercing  chirp.  They  soon  after  pair,  and  disappear  in  tlie  forest. 
Where  they  breed,  Mr.  Lord  was  not  able  to  disco\-er,  though  he  sought  high 
and  low  for  their  nests.  As  he  never  succeeded  in  finding  them,  he  conjec- 
tured that  they  must  breed  on  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  pine-trees.  They  all 
leave  in  September,  but  do  not  assemble  in  flocks. 

These  Tanagers  breed  at  least  as  far  to  the  south  as  Arizona,  Dr.  Coues 
having  found  them  a  summer  resident  near  Fort  Whipple,  though  rare. 
They  arrive  there  in  the  middle  of  April,  and  leave  late  in  September. 

Mr.  Salvin  states  that  this  Tanager  was  found  between  the  volcanoes  of 
Agua  and  Fuego,  at  an  elevation  of  about  five  thousand  feet.  Specimens 
were  also  received  from  the  Vera  Paz. 

Specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  near  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Boucard, 
where  they  are  winter  residents. 

Mr.  Eidgway  writes  that  he  first  met  witli  these  Tanasers  in  Julv,  amou" 
the   pines  of  the  Sierra  Xevada.     There  its  sweet  song  first  attracted  his 
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attention,  it  being  almost  exactly  similar  to  tliat  of  its  eastern  i-elative 
(P.  rubra).  Afterwards  he  continually  met  with  it  in  wooded  portions, 
whether  among  the  willows  and  cottonwood  of  the  river-valleys,  or  the 
cedars  and  piiions  of  the  mountains.  In  Ma}',  1868,  among  the  willows 
and  buffalo-berry  thickets  of  the  Truckee  Valley,  near  Pyramid  Lake,  it  was 
very  abundant,  in  company  with  Grosbeaks  and  Orioles,  feeding  upon  the 
buds  of  the  grease-wood  (Obione),  and  later  in  the  summer  among  the  cedars 
and  nut-pines  of  East  Humboldt  Mountains,  where  the  peculiar  notes  of  the 
young  arrested  liis  attention,  resembling  the  complaining  notes  of  the  Blue- 
bird, but  louder  and  more  distinct.  In  Septenilier  lie  noticed  them  feeding, 
among  tlie  thickets  bordering  the  stream.-,,  upon  tiie  puljiy  fruit  of  the 
thorn-apple  (Cruta-fjiis)  that  grew  plentifully  in  the  thickets.  To  the  east- 
ward it  was  continually  met  with,  in  all  wooded  portions,  as  far  as  tliey 
explored. 

In  manners  it  is  very  similar  to  the  P.  rubra.  The  songs  of  botli  birds 
are  very  nearly  alike,  being  equally  fine,  but  that  of  this  species  is  more  sil- 
very in  tone,  and  uttered  more  falteringly.  Its  usual  note  oi 2}iit-it  is  quite 
different  ii\)m  the  chip-a-ra -ree  of  the  P.  rubra. 

He  met  with  their  nest  and  eggs  at  Parley's  Park,  Utali,  June  9,  18G9. 
The  nest  was  on  the  extreme  end  of  a  horizontal  branch  of  a  j)ine,  in  a  grove, 
flat,  and  with  only  a  very  slight  depression,  having  a  diameter  of  four  and  a 
half  inches,  with  a  height  of  only  an  inch.  It  was  composed  externally  of 
onW  a  few  twigs  and  dry  wiry  stems,  and  lined  almost  entirely  with  fine 
vegetable  rootlets. 

The  eggs,  usually  three  in  nunilior,  nu'asure  .95  by  .66  of  an  inch.  In 
form  they  are  a  rounded-oval.  Their  ground-color  is  a  light  bluish-green, 
sparingly  speckled,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  with  marking  of  umber,  inter- 
minjiled  with  a  lew  dots  of  lilac. 


Pyranga  hepatica,  Swainson. 

Pyranga  hepaliai,  SwAlNSON,  Phil.  Mag.  I,  1827,  124.  —  Sclater,  Pr.  Zoiil.  Soc.  1S56, 
12i.  — Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  302,  pi.  xxxi.  —  Kksn-erly,  131.  —  Ridoway,  Pr. 
A.  N.  S.  1869,  132. —Cooper,  Orn,  Cal.  I,  1870,  144.  Phcenicosomn  li^pntica,  Car. 
Mus.  Hi'iii.  1851,  25.  Pyranga  azara;,  Wuodhousk,  Sitgieave's  Expl.  Zuui,  1853,  82 
(not  of  other  authors). 

Sp.  Char.  "  Longth,  8.00";  wiiifr,  4.12;  tail,  3.36;  ciihrKMi,  .68;  tarsus,  .84.  Secoml  (|iiill 
longe,>;t,  first  intermediate  lietweeii  fourth  and  fifth.  Bill  somewhat  shorter  than  that  of 
CEstiva,  but  broadiT  and  higher  at  tlie  ba<e,  becoming  eoinitressed  toward  the  end  ;  a  dis- 
tinct prominent  tooth  on  commissure ;  its  color  plumbeous-black,  paler,  or  more  hhiixli  plum- 
beous on  lower  mandible.  Male.  Head  above  brownish-red,  purer  anteriorly  ;  rest  of  up- 
per parts  and  sides  brownish-ashy,  tinged  with  reddish  ;  edges  of  primaries,  upper  tail- 
coverts  .and  tail,  more  reddisli.  Beneath,  medially,  fine  light  .scarlet,  most  intense  on  the 
throat,  growing  gradually  paler  posteriorly.  Lores  and  orbital  region  grayish-white  ;  eye- 
lids pah'-reil ;  ear-coverts  ashy-red. 
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Female.  Above  ashy-greenish-olivaceous,  brightest  on  forehead  ;  edges  of  wing- 
feathers,  upper  taiUcoverts,  and  tail  more  ashy  on  the  back;  beneath  nearly  uniform 
olivaceous-yellow,  purer  medially  ;  lores  ashy  ;  a  superciliary  stripe  of  olivaceous-yellow_ 
Young  male  similar  to  the  female,  but  forehead  and  crown  ohvaceous-orange,  brightest 
anteriorly  ;  superciliary  stripe  bright  orange,  whole  throat,  abdomen,  and  breast  medially 
rich  yellow,  most  intense,  and  tinged  with  orange-chrome  on  throat. 

Hab.  Mountain  regions  of  Mexico  and  southern  Rocky  Mountains  of  United  States. 
Oaxaca  (Oct.,  Scl.\ter)  ;  Xalapa  (ScL.)  ;  Guatemala  (Sclater)  ;  Vera  Cruz  (not  to  alpine 
regions,  Sumiourast). 

This  species  difi'ers  from  all  the  others  in  the  great  restriction  of  the  red  ; 
this  being  confined  principally  to  the  head  above,  and  median  lower  surface, 
the  lateral  and  upper  parts  being  quite  different  reddish-ashy.  The  sJiade  of 
red  is  also  pecidiar  among  the  North  American  species,  being  very  fine  and 
light,  of  a  red-lead  cast,  and  most  intense  anteriorly. 

Habits.  A  single  female  specimen  in  full  plumage  of  this  beautiful  bird 
was  obtained  by  Dr.  Woodhouse  in  the  San  Francisco  ilountaius  of  New 
Mexico.  It  was  an  adult  female,  and  so  far  is  the  only  one  known  to  have 
been  found  within  tlie  limits  of  tlie  United  States.  It  is  not  rare  in  the 
highlands  of  Mexico,  whence  it  probably  extends  into  the  mountainous  f)or- 
tions  of  the  United  States. 

Specimens  have  also  been  procured  from  Guatemala,  and  Mr.  Boucard  met 
with  it  at  Choapam,  a  mountainous  district  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 

Nothing  is  known  of  its  habits. 


Pyranga  sestiva,  \ar.  aestiva   Vieill.  ^^  ^ 

SUMMER  BEDBIED.  /      ^ 

Musdcapa  rubra,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  176(5,  326.  Tanagra  a^liva,  Gmelin,  I,  1788,  889.  — 
Wilson,  I,  1810,  95,  pi.  vi,  f.  3.  —  AuD.  Om.  Biog.  I,  1831,  232;  V,  1839,  518, 
pi.  xliv.  Pyranga  ccstiva,  Vieill.  Nouv.  Diet.  XXVIII,  1819,  291.  —  Bon.  List, 
1838.— Ib.  Conspectus,  18.50.  —  AuD.  Syn.  1839,  136.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841, 
222,  pi.  ccviii.  —  ScL.^TER,  Pr.  Zoiil.  Soc.  1855,  156. —  Ib.  1856,  123.  —  Baiud,  Birds 
N.  Am.  1858,  301.  —  Heermann,  P.  K.  R.  X,  p.  17.  —  Ridgway,  Pr.  A.  N.  S. 
1869,  130.  —  Maynakd,  Birds  E.  Mass.  1870,  109.  Phtcnisoma  asliva,  Sw.  Birds,  II, 
1837,  284.  Phcenieosoma  cestiva,  Cabanis,  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  25.  1  Loxia  virginica, 
Gmelin,  I,  1788,  849.  (Male  changing. )  .?  Tanagra  mississippiensis,  Gmelin,  I,  1788, 
889.  Pyranga  mississippieiisis.  Max.  Cab.  Jour.  VI,  1858,  272.  Taimgra  varicgala. 
Lath.  Ind.  Orn.  I,  1790,  422.  (Male  changing.)  Tangarc  du  Mississippi,  Buffon, 
01s.  V,  63,  pi.  enl.  741. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  nearly  as  long  as  the  head,  without  any  median  tooth.  Tail  nearly 
even,  or  slightly  rounded.  Male.  Vermilion-red ;  a  little  darker  above,  and  brightest  on 
the  head.  Quills  brown,  the  outer  webs  like  the  back.  Shafts  only  of  the  tail-feathers 
brown.  Bill  light  horn-color,  more  yellowish  at  the  edges.  Female.  Olive  above,  yellow 
beneath,  with  a  tinge  of  reddish.  Length,  7.20;  wing,  3.75;  tail,  3.00;  culmen,  .70, 
tarsus,  .68. 

Hab.   Eastern  Provinpe  United  States,  north  to  about  40°,  though  occasionally  straying  as 
far  as  Nova  Scotia;  west  to  borders  of  the  plains.     In  winter,  south  through  the  whole  of 
Middle  America  (except  the  Pacific  cnasf)  as  far  as  Eciiadur  and  Peru.     Cuba;  Jamaica. 
oG 
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In  the  accompanying  cut  we  give  outline  of  the  bill  of  the  two  varieties 
of  Pijranf/a  crsticu  as  compared  with  a  near  ally,  P.  saira,  of  South  Amer- 
ica.    (1.3,190,  P.  cestiva ;  34,344,  P.  (estiva  var.  Cooperi  ;  50,994,  P.  saira.) 
This  species  is  one  of  wide  distribution ;  its  habitat  in  tiie  United  States 

including  the  "  Eastern  Province,"  north 
to  Xova  Scotia,  and  west  toward  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  along  the  streams 
watering  the  plains,  through  Texas,  into 
Eastern  ^lexico,  Central  America,  and 
the  northern  part  of  South  America,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  West  India  islands. 

In  the  difl'erent  regions  of  its  habitat 
the  species  undergoes  considerable  vari- 
ations as  regards  shades  of  color  and 
proportions.  Sjiecimens  from  Texas  and 
Eastern  Mexico  exhibit  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  longer  bills  and  more  slender 
forms  than  those  of  the  Eastern  United 
States ;  the  tails  longer,  and  colors  rather  purer.  In  Central  America  and 
New  Granada  the  species  acquires  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  intensity 
and  purity  of  the  red  tints,  all  specimens  being  in  this  respect  noticeably 
different  from  tiiose  of  any  other  i-egion.' 

Specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  from  Peru 
(39,849  (? ,  39,849  <? ,  and  39,850  ? ,  head-waters  Huallaga  Pdver),  are  undis- 
tinguishable  from  those  killed  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

The  young  male  exiiibits  a  variegated  plumage,  the  red  appearing  in 
patches  upon  the  other  colors  of  the  female ;  in  its  changing  plumage,  the 
red  generally  predominates  on  the  head,  and  ol'ten  individuals  may  be  seen 
with  none  anywhere  else.  In  this  condition  tliere  aj)pears  to  l)e  a  gi-eat  re- 
semblance to  the  P.  erythrocephala  (see  synoptical  table),  judging  fron:  the 
descri])tion,  but  which  appears  to  be  considerably  smaller,  and  perhaps  has 
the  red  of  the  head  more  continuous  and  sharply  defined. 

The  young  male  in  first  summer  resembles  the  female,  but  has  the  yellow 
tints  deeper,  the  lower  tail-coverts  ap])i-oaching  orange. 

Hauits.  The  Summer  Itedbird  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States,  as 
far  north  as  Southern  New  Jersey  and  Illinois.  Mr.  Audubon  speaks  of  their 
occurring  in  ^Massachusetts,  but  Mr.  Lawrence  has  never  known  of  their  hav- 
ing been  found  farther  north  than  the  Magnolia  Swamps  near  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  One  or  two  recent  instances  of  the  capture  of  these  birds  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  also  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  have  occurred,  but 
these  must  be  regarded  as  purely  accidental. 


'  Of  this  highly  colored  fo]-m,  the  average  length  of  five  .specimen-s  is  7.55  ;  in  twelve  the 
average  is,  wing,  3.67  ;  tail,  2.86  ;  culnien,  .67.  The  bill  appears  to  be  slightly  darker  than  in 
Xorth  American  examples. 
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This  species  is  said  by  Mr.  Sahin  to  enjoy  an  almost  universal  range 
throughout  Guatemala.  It  occurred  in  December  at  the  mouth  of  the  llio 
Dulce,  in  the  pine  ridges  near  Quisigua,  and  along  the  wlinh-  mad  lioui  I.sa- 
bel  to  Guatemala,  a  distance  of  eighty  leagues. 

Mr.  0.  W.  Wyatt  met  with  these  birds  also,  in  all  varieties  of  plumage, 
throughout  Colombia,  South  America,  at  Herradura,  Cocuta  Valley,  and 
Canta.  Mr.  Boucard  oljtaincd  them  at  Plaza  Mcente,  Me.xico.  Dr.  Wood- 
house  observed  this  species  tliroughout  the  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  and  New 
Mexico,  where  it  seemed  solitary  in  its  habits,  frequenting  the  thick  scrubby 
timber.  It  has  been  known  to  breed  at  various  points  in  Florida,  Georgia 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  To  the  northward  it  breeds  more  or 
less  abundantly,  as  far  as  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  east,  and  Southern  Illi- 
nois and  Kansas  on  the  west,  being  much  more  common  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  than  in  the  States  on  the  Atlantic  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 

Mr.  Dresser  found  it  C[uite  common  about  San  Antonio,  Texas,  during  the 
summer  season,  arriving  there  about  the  middle  of  April,  which  is  just  about 
the  period  at  which  the  three  specimens  were  taken  near  Boston.  It  is  com- 
paratively rare  in  Penn.sylvauia,  though  abundant  in  thg  southern  counties 
of  New  Jersey,  and  in  Delaware,  Eastern  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  It  is 
also  abundant  in  the  Carolina.s,  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  the  Gulf  States. 

Wilson,  in  deseriliiug  tlie  ne.st  and  eggs  of  this  species,  has  evidently  con- 
founded ihem  and  some  of  their  habits  with  those  of  the  Blue  Grosbeak. 
Their  eggs  are  not  light-blue,  nor  are  the  nests,  so  far  as  I  know,  as  described 
by  him.     Audubon  and  Nuttall  copy  substantially  his  errors. 

The  food  of  this  species  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  is  chiefly 
various  kinds  of  large  coleopterous  insects,  bees,  wasps,  and  others.  Later  in 
the  season,  when  whortleberries  are  ripe,  they  feed  chiefly  on  these  and  other 
small  fruit.  In  taking  its  food  it  rarely  alights  on  the  ground,  but  prefers  to 
capture  its  insects  while  on  the  wing. 

The  usual  note  of  this  bird,  which  Mr.  Audubon  pronounces  unmusical, 
resendiles  the  sounds  "  r/ncki/-chucl\i/-ch/id:"  The  same  writer  states  that  dur- 
ing the  spring  this  bird  sings  pleasantly  for  nearly  half  an  hour  in  succession, 
that  its  song  resembles  that  of  the  Red-eyed  Vireo,  and  that  its  notes  are 
sweeter  and  more  varied  and  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  Orchard  Oriole. 

The  late  Dr.  Gerhardt  of  Varnell's  Station,  in  Northern  Georgia,  informed 
me  that  these  birds  are  quite  common  in  that  section  of  country.  Tlie  nest 
is  usually  built  on  one  of  the  lower  limbs  of  a  post-oak,  or  in  a  pine  sapling, 
at  a  height  of  from  six  to  twenty  feet.  They  are  usually  constructed  toward 
the  extremity  of  the  limb,  and  so  far  from  the  trunk  as  to  be  very  difficult  of 
access.  They  are  generally  built  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May.  The 
eggs  are  four  in  number. 

In  Southern  Illinois,  according  to  Mr.  Piidgway,  the  Summer  Piedbird 
arrives  about  the  20th  of  April,  staying  until  the  last  of  September.  It  is 
more  abundant  than  the  Scarlet  Tanager,  and  much  less  retiring  in  its  habits. 
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frequenting  the  open  groves  instead  of  the  deeper  woods  and  the  forests  of 
the  bottom-lands,  being  especially  attached  to  the  parks  and  groves  witliiu  the 
towns.  From  its  similarity  in  appearance,  manners,  and  notes  to  the  Scarlet 
Tanager,  it  is  seldom  distinguished  by  the  common  people  from  that  bird, 
and  tliose  who  notice  the  difference  in  color  between  the  two  generally  con- 
sider this  the  younger  stage  of  plumage  of  the  black-winged  species.  Its 
song  is  said  to  be  somewhat  after  the  style  of  the  Robin,  but  in  a  firmer 
toue  and  more  continued.  It  differs  from  the  song  of  the  P.  rubra  iu  being 
more  vigorous,  and  delivered  in  a  manner  less  faltering.  Its  ordinary  note  of 
anxiety  when  the  nest  is  a^jproached  is  a  -peculiav 2->a-chi2/it-tfd-trd-tut,  very 
different  from  the  weaker  chip'-al,  rd-ree  of  the  F.  rubra.  The  nest  is  placed 
on  a  low  horizontal  or  drooping  branch,  near  its  e.Ktremity,  the  tree  being 
generally  an  oak,  or  sometimes  a  hickory,  and  situated  near  the  roadside  or  at 
the  edge  of  a  grove.  In  its  construction  it  is  described  as  very  thin,  though 
by  no  means  {'rail,  permitting  the  eggs  to  be  seen  through  the  interstices 
from  below.     Mr.  Ridgway  never  found  more  than  three  eggs  in  one  nest. 

A  nest  of  this  species  (Smith.  CoU.,  089)  from  Prairie  Mer  Eouge,  Louisi- 
ana, has  a  diameter,  of  four  inches  and  a  lieight  of  two.  Like  all  tlie  nests 
of  this  family,  the  cavity  is  very  sliallow,  its  deepest  depression  being  hardly 
half  an  inch.  So  far  from  corresponding  with  the  descriptions  generally 
given  of  it,  this  nest  is  well  and  even  strongly  put  together,  although  a  por- 
tion of  the  base  and  some  of  the  external  parts  are  somewhat  openly  inter- 
woven, as  if  for  ventilation.  These  materials  are  fragments  of  plants,  cat- 
kins, leaves,  stems,  and  grasses.  Tliese  seem  to  constitute  a  distinct  part  of 
the  nest,  and  are  of  unequal  thicknesses  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  structure. 
Witiiin  tliis  external  frame  is  a  much  more  artistic  and  elaborately  interwo- 
ven biisket,  composed  entirely  of  fine,  slender,  and  dry  grasses,  homogeneous 
in  character,  and  evidently  gathered  just  at  the  time  its  seed  was  ripening. 
It  is  of  a  bright  straw-yellow,  and  forms  the  whole  internal  portion  of  the 
nest. 

The  eggs  vary  somewhat  in  size  and  shape,  from  an  oblong  to  a  rounded 
oval.  Their  length  is  from  .80  of  an  inch  to  an  iiicli,  and  their  breadth 
averages  .68.  Their  color  is  a  bright  liglit  shade  of  emerald-green,  spotted, 
marbled,  dotted,  and  blotched  with  various  shades  of  lilac,  brownish-purple, 
and  dark-brown.  These  are  generally  well  diffused  equally  over  the  entu-e 
egg- 

Pyranga  sestiva,  var.  cooperi,  Rinow.vY. 

Ptjranga  cooperi,  Kidgway,  Pr.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc.  Tliilad.  Juno,  1SC9,  p.  130,  fig.      .  —  Cooper, 
Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  142. 

Sp.  Cii.\R.  Len,c;th,  S.GO  (frp.'sh  specimen);  extent,  13..50 ;  win;?,  4.24 ;  tail,  .3.08  ;  cul- 
nien,  .84 ;  tarsus,  .80.  Male.  Generally  rieh  pnre  vermilion,  similar  to  that  of  astiva,  but 
lighter,  bri;,'hter  than  in  eastern  e.xample.s,  and  less  rosaceons  than  in  Centr.al  Ameii- 
can  specimens.     Upper  surface  scarcely  darker  than  lower,  the  head  above  being  hardly 
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diflereiit  from  the  throat,  and  abruptly  lighter  than  the  back,  which,  with  the  wings 
and  tail,  is  of  a  much  lighter  dusky-red  than  in  cnstiva  ;  exposed  tij)s  of  primaries  pure 
slaty-umber,  primaries  fiiintly  margined  terminally  with  paler  (in  the  type,  this  char- 
acter is  not  apparent,  owing  to  the  feathers  being  somewhat  worn;  in  other  specimens, 
however,  it  is  quite  a  noticeable  feature,  although  possibly  not  to  be  entirely  relied  on). 
Female.  Above  orange-olivaceous,  beneath  more  light  yellowish,  purest  medially;  cris- 
sum  richer  yellow  than  other  lower  parts,  being  in  some  individuals  (young  males?) 
intense  Indian-yellow,  with  the  inner  webs  of  the  tail-feathers  margined  with  the  same  ; 
quite  distinct  lino  of  orange-yellow  over  the  lores. 

Hab.  Upper  Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  region  of  Southern  Middle  Province;  south,  in 
winter,  along  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  as  far  as  Colima. 

This  bird,  quite  different  from  Eastern  ccstiva,  is,  however,  proliahly  only  a 
representative  form  of  the  same  species  in  the  Colorado  and  Ujiper  liio 
Grande  region,  migrating  soiitli  in  winter,  through  "Western  Mexico  to 
Colima,  as  specimens  from  Texas  and  Middle  Mexico  apjjear  to  be  quite 
intermediate,  at  least  in  form. 

Habits.  This  is  a  new  form,  whose  claim  to  distinctness  was  first  made 
known  by  Mr.  Eidgway,  in  1869.  In  appearance,  it  most  resembles  the  P. 
estiva,  but  is  larger.  It  has  been  found  in  the  Middle  Province  of  the  United 
States,  from  Fort  Mohave  at  the  north,  to  Colima  and  Mazatlan  in  Mexico. 

Dr.  Cooper  found  this  bird  quite  common  near  Fort  IVIohave,  after  April 
25,  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  latitude  35°.  They  chiefly  frequented  the  tall 
Cottonwood,  feeding  on  insects,  and  occa.sionally  flew  down  to  the  Larrca 
bushes  after  a  kind  of  bee  found  on  them.  He  states  also  that  they  have 
a  call-note  sounding  like  the  words  lie-dih,  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
Mojave  Indians,  signifies  "  come  here."  They  sing  in  a  loud,  clear  tone,  and 
in  a  style  much  like  that  of  the  liobin,  but  with  a  power  of  ventriloquism 
which  makes  the  sound  appear  much  more  distant  tlian  it  really  is.  The 
only  specimens  of  this  species  known  to  have  been  obtained  in  the  United 
States  were  taken  at  Los  Finos,  New  Mexico,  by  Dr.  Coues,  and  at  Fort 
Mohave  by  Dr.  Cooper.  Other  specimens  have  been  procured  from  Western 
Mexico. 
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Family  FRINGILLID^ai.  —  The  Finches. 

Cn.A.R.  Primaries  nine.  Bill  very  short,  abruptly  conical,  and  robust.  Commissure 
strongly  angiilated  at  base  of  bill.  Tarsi  .«cutellate  anteriorly,  but  the  sides  with  two  un- 
divided plates  meeting  behind  along  the  median  line,  as  a  sharp  posterior  ridge.  Eyes 
hazel  or  brown,  except  in  Pipih,  where  they  are  reddish  or  yellowish.  Nest  and  eggs 
very  variable  as  to  character  and  situation. 

I  still  labor  under  the  inuliility  expressed  in  Iiirds  of  North  America 
(p.  406),  in  1858,  to  satisfactorily  define  and  limit  the  subfamilies  and  genera 
of  the  Fringillidw  of  North  America,  and  can  only  hope  that  by  the  aid  of 
the  figures  of  the  present  work  no  material  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
determining  the  species.  The  distinctions  from  the  allied  families  are  also 
difficult  to  draw  with  precision.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
Tdnacjrida:,  where  we  have  much  the  same  external  anatomy,  including  the 
bill,  nearly  all  the  varying  peculiarities  of  this  member  iu  the  one  being 
repeated  in  the  other.  —  S.  F.  B. 

All  the  United  States  species  may  be  provisionally  divided  into  four  sub- 
fomilies  (the  European  House-Sparrow  forming  a  fifth),  briefly  characterizable 
as  foUows :  — 

Coccothraustinae.  Bill  variable,  from  enormously  large  to  quite  small ;  the  base 
of  the  upper  maniUljle  almost  always  provided  with  a  close-pressed  fringe  of  bristly 
feathers  (more  or  less  conspicuous)  concealing  the  nostrils.  Wings  very  long  and  pointed, 
usu.ally  one  half  to  one  third  longer  than  the  forked  or  emarginate  tail.     Tarsi  short. 

Pyrgitinae.  Bill  rolmst,  .swollen,  arched  above  without  distinct  ridge.  Lower  mandi- 
ble at  base  narrower  than  upper.  Nostrils  covered  ;  side  of  maxilla  with  stiff  appressed 
bristles.  Tarsi  short,  not  longer  than  middle  toe.  Tail  shorter  than  the  somewhat 
pointed  wings.     Back  streaked ;  under  parts  not  streaked. 

Spizellinae.  Embracing  all  the  plain-colored  sparrow-like  species  marked  with  longi- 
tudiuid  stripes.  Bill  conical,  always  rather  small ;  both  mandibles  about  equal.  Tarsi 
lengthened.  Wings  and  tail  variable.  Lateral  claws  never  reaching  beyond  the  base  of 
the  middle  claw. 

Passerellinae.  Sparrow-like  species,  with  triangular  spots  beneath.  Legs,  toes,  and 
claws  very  stout;  the  lateral  claws  reaching  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  middle  ones. 

Spizinae.  Brightly  colored  species,  usually  without  streaks.  Bill  usually  very  large 
and  much  curved ;  lower  mandible  wider  than  the  ujiper.  Wings  moderately  long.  Tail 
variable. 


Subfamily  COCCOTHR AUSTIN.®.  — The  true  Finches. 

Char.  Wings  very  long  and  much  pointed  ;  generally  one  third  longer  than  the  more 
or  less  forked  tail ;  first  quill  usually  nearly  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  second.  Ter- 
tiaries  but  little  longer,  or  equal  to  the  secondaries,  and  always  much  exceeded  by  the 
primaries.  Bill  very  variable  in  .shape  and  size,  the  upjjcr  mandible,  however,  as  broad  as 
the  lower  ;  nostrils  rather  more  lateral  than  usual ;  and  always  more  or  less  concealed  by 
a  series  of  small  bristly  feathers  applied  along  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  ;  no  bristles 
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at  the  base  of  the  bill.     Feet  short  and  rather  weak.     Hind  claw  usually  considerably 
longer  than  the  middle  anterior  one ;  sometimes  nearly  the  same  size. 

In  the  preceding  diagnosis  I  have  combined  a  number  of  forms,  all  agree- 
ing in  tlie  length  and  acuteness  of  the  wing,  the  bristly  feathers  along  the 
base  of  the  bill,  the  absence  of  con.spic.uous  bri.stles  on  the  sides  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  sliortness  of  the  feet.  They  are  all  strongly  marked  and 
brightly  colored  birds,  and  usually  belong  to  the  more  northern  regions. 

The  bill  is  very  variable,  even  in  the  same  genus,  and  its  shape  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  specific  rather  than  of  generic  importance.  The  fringe 
of  short  bristles  along  the  base  of  the  bill,  concealing  the  nostrils,  is  not 
appreciable  in  Phrtrophnnes  (except  in  P.  nivalis),  but  the  other  character- 
istics given  above  are  all  present. 

Genera. 

X.  Bill  enormously  large  and  stout;  the  lateral  outline  as  long  as  that  of  the 
skull.     Culmen  gently  curved. 

Colors  green,  yelloio,  and  blacl: 
Hesperiphona.     First  quill  equal  to  the  second.     Wings  one  half  longer 
than  the  tail.     Lateral  claws  equal,  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  middle  claw. 
Claws  much  curved,  obtuse ;  hinder  one  but  little  longer  than  the  middle. 

B.  Bill  smaller,  with  the  culmen  more  or  less  curved;  the  lateral  outline  not  so 
long  as  the  skull.  Wings  about  one  third  longer  than  the  tail,  or  a  little  more  ; 
first  quill  shorter  than  the  second.  Claws  considerably  curved  and  thickened ; 
hinder  most  so,  and  almost  inappreciably  longer  or  even  shorter  than  the  middle 
anterior  one.     Tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle  toes.     Lateral  toes  unequal. 

a.    Colors  red,  gray,  and  black,  never  streaked. 
Pyrrhula.     Bill  excessively  swollen ;  as  broad  and  as  high  as  long,  not  half 
length  of  head;  upper  o\itl:ne  much  curved.    Tail-coverts  covering  two  thirds 
the  tail,  which  is  nearly  even,  middle  and  hinder  claws  about  equal. 

b.  Colors  red  and  gray,  or  streaked  broivn  and  v:Jiite. 
Pinicola.  Bill  moderately  swollen  ;  longer  than  high  or  broad,  upper  out- 
lines much  curved  ;  the  tip  hooked.  Tail-coverts  reaching  over  basal  half  of 
tail,  which  is  nearly  even.  Middle  claw  longer  than  hind;  outer  lateral 
claw  extending  beyond  base  of  middle  (reaching  to  it  in  Pyrrhula  and 
Carpodactis).      9  ''nd  juv.  not  streaked. 

Carpodacus.  Bill  variable,  always  more  or  less  curved  and  swollen ;  longer 
than  high  or  broad  ;  the  tip  not  hooked.  Tail-coverts  reaching  over  two 
thirds  the  tail,  which  is  decidedly  forked.  Middle  and  hind  claw  about 
equal.     9  and  juv.  streaked. 

c.    Colors  black  and  yellow. 
Chrysomitris.     Bill  nearl}'  straight.     HLiid  claw  stouter  and  more  curved, 
but  scarcely  longer  than  the  middle  anterior  one.    Outer  lateral  toe  reaching 
a  little  beyond  the  base  of  the  middle  claw  ;  shorter  than  the  hind  toe. 
Wings  longer  and  more  pointed.     Tail  quite  deeply  forked. 

C.  Hind  claw  considerably  longer  than  the  middle  anterior  one,  with  about  the 
same  curvature;  claws  attenuated  towards  the  point,  and  acute.  Lateral  toes 
about  equal.  Wings  usually  almost  one  half  longer  than  the  tail,  which  is  deeply 
forked.     Tarsus  ."jhortcr  than  miildle  toe. 
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a.    Points  of  mandibJes  overlapping. 
Curvirostra.      Tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe.      Bill  much  compressed, 
elongate  falcate,  with  the  points  crossing  like  the  blades  of  scissors.     Claws 
very  large ;  lateral  extending  beyond  the  base  of  the  middle.     Colors  red  or 
gray.     Streaked  in  juv. 

b.    Points  of  mandibles  not  overlapping. 
.ffigiothus.     Tarsus  equal  to  the  middle  toe.     Bill  very  acutely  conical ;  out- 
lines and  commissure  perfectly  straight.     Lateral  toes  reaching  beyond  the 
base  of  the  middle  one.     No  ridge  on  the  side  of  the  lower  mandible. 
Streaked  ;  a  crimson  pileum  (except  in  one  species). 

Leucosticte.      Culmen   shghtly  decurved;    commissure   a  little   concave. 
Bill  oljtnsely  conical ;  not  sharp-pointed.     A  conspicuous  ridge  on  the  side 
of  the  lower  mandible.     Claws  large;  the  lateral  not  reaching  beyond  the 
base  of  the  middle  one.     Colors  red  and  brown. 
I>.   Hind  claw  much  the  largest ;  decidedly  less  curved  than  the  middle  anterior 
one.     Tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe.     Lateral  toes  equal ;  reaching  about  to 
the  base  of  the  middle  claw.     Hind  toe  as  long  or  longer  than  the  middle  one. 
Bill  very  variable  ;  always  more  or  less  curved  and  blunted.     Palate  somewhat 
tuberculate ;  margins  of  lower  jaw  much  inflexed.     Tail  slightly  emarginate  or 
even.     WinL's  (mo  half  longer  than  the  tail.     First  quill  as  long  as  the  second. 
Plectrophanes.     Colors  black  and  white.     With  or  without  rufous  nape  or 
elbows.     Much  white  on  tail. 


Genu.s  HESPERIPHONA,   r.oNAP.     . 

Hesperiplwna,  Bonap.  Comptcs  Rendus,  XXXI,  Sept.  1850,  424.     (Type,   Fringilla  vcspcr- 
thia.) 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  largest  and  stoutest  of  all  the  United  States  fringilline  birds.  Upper 
mandible  much  vaulted  ;  culmen  nearly  straight,  but  arched  towards  the  tip  ;  commissure 
concave.    Lower  jaw  very  large,  but  not  liroader  than  the  upper,  nor  extending  back,  as  in 


167TO 


18597 

16770,  Hesperiphona  vesprrtina.    18597,  Cbtcolhraustes  vulgaris. 

Guiraca  ;  considerably  lower  than  the  upper  jaw.  Gonys  unusually  long.  Feet  short ;  tarsu.i 
less  than  the  middle  toe  ;  lateral  toes  nearly  equal,  and  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  mi  Idle 
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claw.  Claw.s  much  curved,  sJtout,  and  compressed.  Wings  very  loug  and  pointed,  roaeh- 
ing  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail.  Primaries  much  longer  than  the  nearly  equal  secon- 
daries and  tertials ;  outer  two  quills  longest ;  the  others  rapidly  graduated.  Tail  slightly 
forked;  scarcely  more  than  two  thirds  the  length  of  the  wings,  its  coverts  covering  nearly 
three  fourths  of  its  extent.     Nest  and  eggs  unknown. 

This  genus  is  allied  to  the  European  Coccothraustes,  but  differs  in  wanting 
the  curious  expansion  of  the  inner  secondaries,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18,597. 
Species  are  said  to  occur  in  Asia,  but  we  have  only  two  in  America,  —  one 
peculiar  to  Mexico  {H.  aheiilii),  the  other  H.  irqiciiina. 

The  American  species  may  be  thus  distinguished  :  — 

Species  and  Varieties. 

CoMiMON  Characters.  AVings  and  tail  l.ilack,  the  tertials  with  more  or  less 
whitish ;  body  coucolored,  with  more  or  less  of  a  yellowish  tinge.  ^.  Body 
yellowish,  more  olivaceous  above;  no  white  at  base  of  primaries.  9-  Body  gray- 
ish, merely  tinged  with  yellow :  a  white  spot  at  base  of  primaries.  Nest  and 
eggs  unknown. 

1.  H.  vespertina.  ^.  Head  olivaccous-sepia,  with  a  yellow  frontal  cres- 
cent and  u  black  occipital  patch.  9 .  Crown  plumbeous-brown ;  a  dusky 
'•  bridle  "  down  side  of  the  throat ;  upper  tail-coverts  tipped  with  a  white 
spot. 

Yellow  frontal  crescent  broad,  as  wide  as  the  black  behind  it ;  inner 
webs  of  tertials  partially  black :  secondaries  and  inner  weljs  of  tail- 
feathers  tipped  with  white.  Hab.  Northern  moimtain  regions  of 
United  States  and  interior  of  British  America         .         .         var.  ?' e  sp ertiv  a. 

Yellow  frontal  crescent  narrow,  less  than  half  as  wide  as  the  Ijlack 
behind  it;  inner  webs  of  the  tertials  without  any  black;  secondaries 
and  inner  webs  of  tail-feathers  without  white  tips.  Hah.  Southern 
Rocky  Mountains  of  United  States,  and  mountains  of  Mexico. 

var.  m  ontana. 

2.  H.  abeillii.'  $.  Head  entirely  black,  sharply  defined.  9-  Crown  ("only) 
Vilack  ;  no  dusky  ''  bridle "  on  side  of  throat ;  upper  tail-coverts  without 
white  tips.     Hab.    Mountains  of  Guatemala  and  Southern  Mexico. 


Hesperiphona  vespertina,  Boxap.  ^ 

EVENING  GROSBEAK. 

Pringilla  vespertina,  Coofek,  Annals  New  York  Lyceum,  N.  H.  I,  ii,  1825,  220  (Sault 
St.  Mai-ie).  —  AuD.  Om.  Biog.  IV,  1838,  515  ;  V,  235,  pi.  ccclxxiii,  ccccxxiv.  Fringilla 
{Coccothraustes)  vespertimt,  BoN.  Syn.  1828,  113.  —  Ib.  Am.  Orn.  II,  pi.  xv.  Cocco- 
thraustes  vespcrti-im,  Sw.  F.  Bor.  Am.  II,  1831,  269.  —  Aun.  Bh-ds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  217, 
pi.  ccvii.  Hcsjieriphona  vespertina,  Bon.  Comptes  Rendus,  XXXI,  Sept.  1850,  424.  — 
Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  409.  —  Cooper  &  Suckley,  195. —Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I, 
174.  Coccothraustes  bomipartii,  Lessox,  Illust.  de  Zotil.  1834,  pi.  xxxiv.  9  (Melvdle 
Islandt.  Loayia  hoiHiparlU,  Less.  Bull.  So.  tab.  xxv.  Hesperiphona  vespertimi,  var.  ves- 
pertina, RiDGWAT  (new  variety  from  Mexico  and  the  southern  Rocky  Mountains). 

1  Coccothraustes  aheiilii,  Sclater,  Catal.  .\in.  B.  123  (Guiraea  abeillii.  Lesson). 
57 
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Sp.  Cuak.  Bill  y<-llo\vish-t;recii.  <lusky  at  the  liasc.  Anterior  half  of  the  hoily  dusky 
vpUowish-olhu.  sbadiii!?  into  yellow  to  the  rump  above,  and  the  under  tail-coverts  below. 
Outer  scapulars,  a  broad  frontal  band  continueil  on  each  side  over  the  eye,  axillaries,  and 
middle  of  under  wing-coverts  yellow.  Feathers  along  the  extreme  base  of  the  bill,  the 
crown,  tibiie,  wings,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  tail  black ;  inner  greater  wiug-coverts  and 
tertiaries  white.     Length,  7.30  ;  wing,  4.30  ;  tail,  2.75. 

The  female  diflers  in  having  the  head  of  a  dull  olivaceous-brown,  which  color  also 
glosses  the  back.  The  yellow  of  the  rump  and  other  parts  is  replaced  by  a  yellowish-ash. 
The  upper  tail-coverts  are  spotted  with  white.  The  white  of  the  wing  is  much  restricted. 
There  is  an  obscure  blackish  line  on  each  side  of  the  chiu. 

Hab.  (Var.  vespertina.)  Pacific  coast  to  Rocky  Mountains ;  Northern  America  east  to 
Lake  Superior.  (Tar  moniana.)  Southern  Rocky  Mountains  of  United  States  into 
Mexico;  Orizaba!  (Sclateh.  1860,251);  Vera  Cruz  (alpine  regions,  breeding)  Sumichbast, 
Pr.  Host.  Soc.  I,  550  ;  Guatemala,  Salvin. 


The  variety  with  broad  frontnl  haiul  and  increased  amount  of  white  appears 
to  characterize  Noi-thern  .siiecimeus,  while  that  with  narrow  frontlet  and  the 

greatest  amount  of  black  is  found  in 
Guatemala,  ^le-xico,  and  the  southern 
Kocky  IMountuins,  and  may  be  called 
mo'ntana. 

In  size  it  is  also  a  little  smaller.  Speci- 
mens from  Mirador  (wlierc  breeding)  and 
those  from  New  Mexico  are  nearly  iden- 
tical in  size,  proportions,  and  colors. 

Habits.  Tiiis  remarkable  Grosbeak 
was  first  descrilied  by  Mr.  William  Cooper, 
from  specimens  oljtained  by  Jlr.  School- 
craft in  April,  1823,  near  the  Sault  Sainte 
iMarie,  in  Michigan.  Sir  John  Richard- 
son soon  after  found  it  to  be  a  common 
inhabitant  of  the  maple  groves  on  the 
plains  of  the  Saskatchewan,  where  it  is 
called  Iw  the  Indians  tlie  "  Sugar-Bird."  He  states  that  it  frequents  tlie 
borders  of  Lake  Superior  also,  and  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Ivocky  Moun- 
tains, in  latitude  56°. 

Captain  Blakiston  did  not  find  this  Grosljeak  on  the  Saskatcliewan  during 
the  summer,  but  only  noticed  it  there  during  the  winter.  He  saw  none  after 
the  22d  of  April,  and  not  again  until  the  middle  of  November.  They  were 
seen  in  company  with  the  Pine  Grosbeak,  feeding  on  the  keys  of  the  ash- 
leaved  maple.  He  adds  that  it  has  a  sharp  clear  note  in  winter,  and  is  an 
active  bird. 

Dr.  Cooper,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Zoology  of  Washington  Territory,  states 
tliat  this  species  is  a  common  resident  in  its  forests,  but  adds  that  as  it  fre- 
quents the  summits  of  the  tallest  trees,  its  habits  have  been  but  little 
observed.     In  January,  lS.J-4,  during  a  snow-storm,  a  flock  descended  to  some 
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low  bushes  at  Vancouver,  and  began  to  eat  the  seeds.  Since  then  he  had 
only  seen  them  flying  high  among  the  tops  of  the  poplars,  npon  the  seeds  of 
which  they  feed.    They  wore  uttering  their  loud,  shrill  call-notes  as  tliey  flew. 

The  same  writer,  in  his  Eeport  on  the  birds  of  California,  makes  mention 
of  the  occuiTcnce  of  this  Grosbeak  at  Michigan  Bluffs,  in  Placer  County,  in 
about  latitude  39°.  Specimens  were  obtained  by  j\Ir.  F.  Gruber,  and  were 
probably  the  variety  designated  as  montana.  The  same  form  doubtless 
occurs  along  the  sunmiits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the}'  have  been  traced 
among  the  Eocky  Mountains  to  Fort  Thorn  in  New  Mexico. 

These  birds  do  not  come  down  near  the  sea-coast  even  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  and  in  California  have  not  been  met  with  in  the  Coast  Range. 
They  are  said  to  feed  chiefly  on  the  seeds  of  the  pine,  spruce,  and  cotton- 
wood  trees,  occasionally  seeking  other  seeds  near  the  ground.  They  are 
silent  when  feeding,  but  utter  a  loud  call-note  as  they  fly  from  place  to 
place.  In  spring,  Dr.  Cooper  states,  tliey  have  a  short  but  melodious  song, 
resembling  that  of  the  Eobin  or  Black-headed  Grosbeak.  He  afterwards 
met  with  a  flock  in  the  winter  near  Santa  Cruz,  where  they  remained  until 
the  end  of  April.  Tiieir  favoiite  resort  was  a  small  grove  of  alders  and  wil- 
lows, close  to  the  town,  where  their  loud  call-notes  could  be  heard  at  all 
times  of  the  day,  though  he  never  heard  them  sing.  In  the  early  spring 
their  favorite  food  was  the  young  leaves  of  various  wild  plants  tliat  grew 
under  the  trees.  They  also  fed  on  the  buds  of  the  Najundo,  and  frequented 
the  large  pear-trees  in  the  old  mission  garden.  They  were  very  tame,  and 
allowed  an  approach  to  within  a  few  yards,  when  feeding,  ilr.  Townsend,  in 
1836,  found  this  Grosbeak  abundant  about  the  Columbia  Elver.  Late  in 
May  they  were  quite  numerous  in  the  pine  woods.  They  were  very  unsus- 
picious and  tame.  Under  the  impression  that  these  birds  were  only  musical 
towards  night,  they  have  been  styled  the  Evening  Grosbeak.  But  this,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Townsend,  is  a  misnomer.  He  also  contraverts  several  other 
statements  made  in  reference  to  their  habits.  He  found  them  reniarkal)ly 
noisy  from  morning  until  night,  when  they  (piietly  retire  like  other  birds, 
and  are  not  heard  from  until  the  next  day-dawn.  They  go  in  large  flocks, 
and  are  rarely  met  with  singly.  As  they  feed  upon  the  seeds  of  tlie  pine  and 
other  trees,  they  proceed  by  a  succession  of  hops  to  the  extremities  of  the 
branches.  They  also  feed  largely  on  the  larvie  of  the  large  black  ant,  for 
which  object  they  fre([uent  the  tops  of  the  low  oaks  on  the  edges  of  the 
forests.  Their  ordinary  voice  is  said  to  be  a  single  screaming  note,  uttered 
while  feeding.  At  times,  about  midday,  the  male  attempts  a  song,  which  Mr. 
Townsend  describes  as  a  miserable  failure.  It  is  a  single  note,  a  warbling 
call  like  the  first  note  of  the  Eobin,  Ijut  not  so  sweet,  and  suddenly  checked, 
as  if  the  jierformer  were  out  of  breath. 

Mr.  Sumichrast  met  with  the  variety  of  this  species  designated  as  montana, 
May,  1857,  in  tlie  pine  woods  of  Monte  Alto,  about  twelve  leagues  from 
Mexico  ;  and  although  he  has  never  found  it  in  the  alpine  region  of  Vera 
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Cruz,  he  thiuks  it  probable  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  resident  of  that  dis- 
trict. 

Lake  Superior  has  been  stated  to  be  its  most  eastern  point  of  occurrence, 
but,  though  this  may  be  true  as  a  general  rule,  several  instances  of  the 
accidental  appearance  of  this  nomadic  species  much  farther  to  the  east  are 
known.  On  February  14,  1<S71,  Mr.  Kumlien,  while  out  in  the  woods  with 
his  sou,  saw  a  small  tlock  of  these  birds  in  Dane  County,  Wisconsin.  There 
were  si.x  of  them,  but,  having  no  gun,  he  did  not  procure  any.  Later  in  the 
season  he  again  met  witli  and  secured  specimens.  In  the  following  March, 
Dr.  Hoy  of  Eacine  also  obtained  several  near  that  city.  He  also  inibrms  nie 
that  during  the  winter  of  1870-71  there  were  large  flocks  of  these  birds 
near  Freeport,  111.  (Jne  person  procured  twenty-four  specimens.  One  season 
he  noticed  them  as  late  as  ]\Iay.  They  fre(iuent  the  maple  woods,  and  feed 
on  tlie  seeds  fallen  on  the  ground.  They  also  eat  the  buds  of  the  wild  cherry. 
Their  visits  are  made  at  irregular  intervals.  In  some  years  not  a  suigle  indi- 
vidual can  be  seen,  while  in  others  they  make  their  appearance  in  December 
and  continue  through  the  whole  winter. 

Specimens  have  also  been  obtained  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  at  Hamilton, 
Canada ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  McIIwraitli  states  that  Mr.  T.  J.  Cottle  of  Wood- 
stock, Ontario,  shot  several  of  these  birds  in  his  orchard  in  the  month  of 
May.  They  were  quite  numerous,  and  remained  about  the  place  several 
days. 


Genus   PINICOLA,    Vieill. 

Pinicola,  Vieillot,  Ois.  Am.  Sept.  I,  1807,  4,  jil.  i,  f.  13. 
" Slrobilopluiya,  Vieillot,  Analyse,  1816." 
"C'mijthits,  CuviEit,  R.  Au.  1817." 

CinR.  Bill  .'ihort,  nearly  as  liijrli  as  lonjr :  upper  outline  much  curved  from  the  ba.'ie  ; 
tlie  margins  of  the  mandibles  rounded  ;  the  commissure  gently  concave,  and  abruptly  do- 
flexed  at  the  tip ;  base  of  the  upper  mandible  much  concealed  by  the  bristly  feathers  cov- 
ering the  basal  third.  Tarsus  rather  shorter  than  the  middle  toe ;  lateral  toes  short,  but 
their  long  claws  reach  the  base  of  the  middle  one,  which  is  longer  than  the  hind  claw. 
Wings  moderate ;  the  first  quill  rather  shorter  than  the  second,  third,  and  Huuth.  Tail 
rather  shorter  than  the  wings  ;  nearly  even. 

Of  this  genus  one  sjjecies  is  found  in  northern  America,  and  is  now  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  that  belonging  to  the  northern  regions  of  the  Old 
World. 
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Pinicola  enucleator,  (  abaxis. 

THE  PINE   GROSBEAK. 

Coccolhrausks  caiunkn-iis,  lliussoN,  Oiii.  Ill,  17tiO,  -I'M,  \A.  xii,  f.  3.  " Conjthiis  caiuuknsis, 
BuKHll,  Viigcl  Dcutschliiiuls  "  (1831  ?).  Finicola  canacUiisis,  Cabanis,  Mus.  Hein.  1S51, 
167.  —  Baiuu,  Birds  N.  Am.  1838,  410.  —  Dall  &  Banni-stki!,  fi:  Chic.  Ac.  Sc.  I, 
1869,  281  (Alaska).  —  C'oopKit,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  151. —  Samuels,  Birds  N.  Eng.  283. 
Pinicola  americaiui  (Cab.  MSS.),  Br.  Consp.  1850,  528.  Loxiu  enudeatnr,  Lixx. 
Syst.  Nat.  I,  299.  —  FoRST.  Phil.  Traii.s.  LXII,  1772,  383.  —  Wils.  Am.  Orn.  I,  1808, 
80,  pi.  V.  Pyrrhula  cnmlcator,  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  IV,  1838,  411,  pi.  ccdviii.  Corylhas 
enucleator,  Boxap.  List.  1838. —AuD.  Syn.  127.  —  Im.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  179,  pi. 
c.xci.x. — Box.  &  ScHLEGEL,  Mon.  des  Loxieus,  1850,  9,  pi.  ix,  xi,  xii. — Degland  & 
Gehbe,  Orn.  Eiirop.  I,  258.     Pinicola  enucleator,  Cabaxis,  ilus.  Hein.  I,  1851,  167. 

Sp.  Cjiau.  Bill  and  legs  black.  Male.  General  color  light  carmine-red  or  rose,  not 
continuous  above,  however,  except  on  the  head  ;  the  feathers  showing  brownish  centres 
on  the  back,  where,  too,  the  red  is  darker.  Loral  region,  base  of  lower  jaw  all  round,  sides 
(under  the  wingj,  abdomen,  and  posterior  part  of  the  body,  with  under  tail-coverts,  ashy, 


Pinicoh  eilt'rleator. 


whitest  behind.  Wing  with  two  white  bands  acro,«s  tlie  tijis  of  the  greater  and  middle 
coverts  ;  the  outer  edges  of  the  quills  also  white,  broadest  on  the  tertiai-ies,  on  secondaries 
tinged  with  red.  Female  ashy,  brownish  above,  tinged  with  greenish-yellow  beneath  ; 
top  of  head,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  brownish  gamboge-yellow.  Wings  much  as  in 
the  male.  Length  about  8.50  ;  wing,  4.50  ;  tail,  4.00.  Young  like  female,  but  more  ashy. 
Hab.     Arctic  America,  south  to  United  States  in  severe  winters. 

A  careful  comparison  of  American  with  European  .specimens  of  the  Tine 
Gro.sheak  does  not  present  any  tangible  point  of  distinction,  and  it  appears 
inexpedient  to  preserve  the  name  of  canadensis  for  the  bird  of  the  Xew 
World.  There  is  consideralile  difference  in  the  size,  the  projKirtions  of  the 
bill,  and  the  color  of  dilferent  specimen.s,  but  none  of  ajjpreciable  geograph- 
ical \alue. 
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Pinirola  fTxurlfator. 


A  considerable  number  of  specimens  from  Kodiak  (perhaps  to  be  found  in 
other  localities  on  the  northwest  coast)  compared  with  eastern  have  conspic- 
uously laruer  lulls,  almost  equal  to  cardinal  is  in  this  respect.  In  No.  54,465 
the  length  from  forehead  is  .80  ;  from  nostril,  .50  ;  from  gape,  .66  ;  gonys,  .40  ; 

greatest  dejith,  .51.  In  a  Firooklyn 
skin  (1:2,846)  the  same  measurements 
are  from  forehead,  .60  ;  from  nostril, 
.44 ;  from  gape,  .60 ;  gonys,  .34 ;  great- 
est depth,  .40.  A  Saskatcliewan  skin 
is  intermediate.  A  European  speci- 
men has  the  bill  as  long  as  that  from 
Kodiak,  but  less  swollen.  A  Hima- 
layan species  (C.  suhhimacJudus)  is 
much  smaller,  and  differently  colored. 
These  Kodiak  specimens  approach 
the  European  bird  more  nearly  in 
form  of  the  bill,  in  which  there  is  a 
tendency  to  a  more  abruptly  hooked 
ui)per  mandible  than  in  the  birds 
from  the  eastern  portions  of  British 
America.  As  a  general  thing,  the 
red  tint  is  brighter  in  American  than  in  Euro]-)ean  l)ir(ls. 

Habits.  Tlie  I'ine  Gmsbeak  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  resident  of  tlie  por- 
tions of  Nortli  America  nortli  of  the  I'nited  States.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  New  York,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Elaine,  as  well  as  in  western 
America,  it  is  found  tlu'oughont  the  year  in  the  dark  evergreen  forests.  In 
the  winter  it  is  an  irregular  visitant  as  far  south  as  Philadelphia,  being  in 
some  seasons  very  abundant,  and  again  for  several  winters  quite  rare. 

Mr.  Boardman  mentions  it  as  abundant,  in  the  winter,  about  Calais,  and 
Mr.  Verrill  gives  it  as  quite  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Norway.  It  is 
found  every  winter  more  or  less  frequently  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  though 
Mr.  Allen  regards  it  as  rare  in  the  vicinity  of  Springfield.  It  is  not  cited 
by  Dr.  Coo])er  as  a  liird  of  Washington  Territory,  but  he  mentions  it  as 
not  unconnnon  near  the  .summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  latitude  39°,  in  Sep- 
teml)er.  It  probably  breeds  there,  as  he  found  two  birds  in  that  region  in 
the  young  plumage.  They  were  feeding  on  spruce  seeds  when  lie  first  saw 
them,  and  lingered  even  after  their  companions  had  been  shot,  and  allowed 
him  to  approach  within  a  few  feet  of  them. 

Mr.  E.  Brown  (Ibis,  1868)  states  that  during  the  winter  of  1866,  while 
snow  was  lying  on  the  gfound,  two  pairs  of  this  species  were  shot  at  Fort 
Eupert,  Vancouver  Island. 

Wilson  met  with  occasional  specimens  of  these  birds  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  generally  in  immature  plumage,  and  kept  one  several  months, 
to  note  any  change  in  its  plumage.     In  the  summer  it  lost  all  its  red  colors 
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and  became  of  a  greeiiisli-yellow.  In  May  and  June,  its  song,  though 
not  so  loud  as  that  of  some  birds,  was  extremely  clear,  mellow,  and  sweet. 
This  song  it  warbled  out  for  tlie  whole  morning,  and  also  imitated  the  notes 
ol'  a  Cardinal,  that  hung  near  it.  It  became  exceedingly  tame  and  familiar, 
and  when  in  want  of  food  or  \\ater,  uttered  a  continual  melanclioly  and 
anxious  note. 

In  the  winter  of  18o5,  and  for  several  following  seasons,  these  binls  were 
exceedingly  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  They  appeared  early  in 
December,  and  remained  until  quite  late  in  March,  feeding  chieliy  on  the 
berries  of  the  red  cedar.  They  were  so  unsuspecting  and  familiar  that  it  was 
often  possible  to  capture  them  alive  in  butterfly-nets,  and  to  knock  them  down 
with  poles.  Large  numbers  were  destroyed  and  brought  to  market,  and  many 
were  taken  alive  and  caged.  They  were  tame,  but  unhappy  in  confinement, 
littering  mournful  cries  as  the  warm  \\'eather  approached.  In  the  winter 
of  1S69-70  they  again  made  their  appearance  in  extraordinary  numbers, 
in  a  few  localities  on  the  sea-coast  of  Massachusetts,  where  they  did  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  fruit-huds  of  the  apple  and  pear. 

Sir  Jolai  Richardson  states  tliat  this  bird  was  not  observed  by  his  expedi- 
tion liiglier  than  tlie  (jt^th  jiarallel.  It  lives,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  retired 
life,  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  pine  forests,  where  it  passes  the  entire 
year,  having  been  found  by  Mr.  Drage,  near  York  Fort,  on  the  25th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1747.  Richardson  adds  that  it  builds  its  nest  on  tlie  lower  branches  of 
trees,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  the  seeds  of  the  white  spruce. 

Dr.  Coues  speaks  of  it  as  not  at  all  rare  along  the  coast  of  Lalirador,  where 
lie  ol)tained  several  sj^ecimens.  It  was  confined  entirely  to  the  thick  woods 
and  patches  of  scrubby  juniper.  A  female  remained  unconcernedly  on  a 
twig  after  he  had  shot  her  mate,  uttering  continually  a  low  soft  slup,  like 
that  of  the  Fox-colored  Sparrow.  Another  note  was  a  prolonged  whirring 
chirrup,  uttered  in  a  rather  low  tone,  apparently  a  note  of  recognition. 

A  lady  resident  in  Newfoundland  informed  ilr.  Amlubon  that  she  had 
kept  several  of  these  Grosbeaks  in  confinement,  that  they  soon  became  very 
familiar,  would  sing  during  the  night,  feeding,  during  the  summer,  on  all 
kinds  of  fruit  and  berries,  and  in  the  winter  on  different  seeds.  Mr.  Audu- 
bon also  often  observed  that,  wlien  firing  at  one  of  their  number,  the  others, 
instead  of  flying  away,  would  move  towards  him,  often  to  within  a  few  feet, 
and  remain  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees,  gazing  at  liim  in  curiosity, 
entirely  unmingled  with  any  sense  of  their  own  danger.  Mr.  Audulion  quotes 
from  Mr.  jNIcCulloch,  of  Pictou,  an  interesting  account  of  the  haljits  of  one 
of  these  birds,  kept  in  confinement.  The  winter  had  been  very  severe,  the 
storms  violent,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of  snow,  many  birds  had 
perished  from  hunger  and  cold.  Tlie  Grosbeaks,  driven  from  the  woods, 
sought  food  around  the  barns  and  outliouses,  and  crowded  the  streets  of 
Pictou.  One  of  these,  taken  in  a  star\ing  condition,  soon  became  so  tame  as 
to  feed  from  his  hand,  lived  at  large  in  his  chamber,  and  would  awaken  him 
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early  in  the  morning  to  receive  his  allowance  of  seed.  As  spring  approached, 
he  be'mn  to  whistle  in  the  mornint;,  and  his  notes  were  e.xceedingly  rich  and 
full.  As  the  time  came  wlien  his  mates  were  moving  nortli,  his  familiarity 
entirely  disappeared,  and  he  sought  constantly,  by  day  and  by  night,  to  escape 
by  dashing  against  the  window-panes,  and  during  the  day  filled  the  house 
with  his  piteous  wailing  cries,  refusing  his  food,  so  that  in  pity  lie  was  let 
out.  But  no  sooner  was  he  thus  released  than  he  seemed  indifferent  to  the 
privilege,  and  kept  about  the  door  so  persistently  that  he  had  at  last  to  be 
driven  away,  lest  some  accident  should  befall  him. 

The  Pine  Grosbeaks  were  found  by  Bischofi'  at  Sitka  and  at  Kodiak,  and 
are  said  by  Mr.  Dall  to  be  extremely  common  near  Nulato,  and  wherever 
there  are  trees  throughout  the  Yukon  Territory.  They  frequent  groves  of 
willow  and  poplar,  near  open  places,  and  especially  the  water-side  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  seek  more  retired  places  for  breeding.  Their  crops,  when 
opened,  were  always  found  to  contain  the  hearts  of  the  buds  of  poplars,  with 
the  external  coverings  carefully  rejected,  and  were  never  found  to  include 
anything  else.  Mr.  Dall  noticed  no  s<mg,  only  a  twitter  and  a  long  chirp.  He 
found  them  e.xcelleut  as  an  article  of  food.  European  eggs  of  this  bird,  taken 
by  Mr.  WoUey  in  Finland  in  1 8.58,  are  of  an  oblong-oval  shape,  and  liave  a 
light  slate-colored  ground  with  a  marked  tinge  of  greenish,  Ijroadly  marked 
and  plashed  with  faint,  subdued  cloudy  patches  of  brownish-]iur])le,  and  spar- 
ingly spotted,  chiefly  at  tlie  larger  end,  witli  blackisli-brown  and  dark  purple. 
They  measure  1.02  inches  in  length  by  .70  in  brea(Uli. 

No  positively  identified  eggs  of  tlie  American  Pine  Grosbeak  are  as 
yet  known  in  collections,  but  Mr.  Boardman  has  found  a  nest,  near  Calais, 
about  which  there  can  be  little  doubt,  although  tlie  parent  was  not  seen. 
This  was  placed  in  an  alder-busli  in  a  wet  meadow,  and  was  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  coarse  green  mosses. 
The  eggs  were  two,  and  were  not  distinguishable  irom  those  of  tlie 
EuroiJean  envckator. 


Genus  PYRRHULA,    1'allas. 

Pi/rrhuln,  "  Brisson,  Orn.  1760."     Pau,a.s. 

Gen'.  Char.  Bill  very  sliort.  and  thick,  hi<rlier  than  long,  !?wolloii.  Lower  jaw  broailer 
at  base  than  upper  jaw,  and  broader  than  length  of  gonys.  Nostrils  and  base  of  mandible 
concealed  by  a  thick  tuft  of  rather  soft  feathers.  Tail  nearly  even,  shorter  than  the 
pointed  wings;  upper  coverts  reaching  over  neariy  two  thirds  the  tail.  Middle  and  hind 
claws  about  equal. 

This  genus  is  closely  related  to  Pin.icola,  but  has  a  more  swollen  and  much 
shorter  bill,  the  lower  jaw  disproportionately  larger,  and  wider  than  long  along 
gonys,  instead  of  being  about  equal.  The  nasal  tuft  is  thicker  and  more 
feathery  and  less  bristly  than  in  Pinicula.     The  ujiper  tail-coverts  are  much 
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longer,  the  tail  less  emargiuate.  Other  differences  exist  in  the  grooves  and 
ridges  ol'  the  i>ahite,  which  need  not  be  here  referred  to.  Tlie  middle  claw 
is  about  equal  to  liind  claw  ; 
not  longer,  as  in  Finicola. 

The  genus  Pyrrhula  is  an  Old 
World  one  ;  extending  across 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
six  or  eight  species  or  varieties 
being  recognized  by  naturalists. 
All  lia\'e  the  back  ash-colored ; 
the  wings  and  tail,  with  top  of 
head,  lustrous  black  ;  the  under 
parts  ash,  generally  with  ver-  Pwiixia  cassini. 

milion  on  the  cheeks  and  chin,  sometimes  extending  over  the  whole  under 
sui'face ;  tlie  rump  and  crissum  white  :  the  females  similar,  but  lacking  the 
vermilion.  Its  introduction  into  the  North  American  fauna  rests  on  the  col- 
lecting by  the  naturalists  of  the  Eussian  Telegraph  Expedition  in  Alaska  of 
a  specimen  which  — if  a  full-plumaged  male,  as  stated  —  differs  from  all  of 
its  congeners  in  the  eutii'e  absence  of  any  vermilion  tint. 


Pyrrliula  cassini,  B.vikd. 


CASSIN'S  BULLFINCH. 


P.  cocdnea,  var.  cassini,  B.viiin,  Trans.  Cliicago,  Ac.  Sc.  I,  1869,  ii,  p.  316. — Dall  & 
Bannistep.,  Tr.  Chic.  Ac.  I.  1869,  281  (Alaska).  F.  cassini,  Teistram,  Ibis,  1871, 
231.  — FiNscH,  Ornith.  N.  W.  Araerikas,  1872,  54. 

Sp.  Char.     Description  of  specimen  No.  49,955  :  UppeV  parts  clear  ash-gray,  as  are  the 
alula,  and  the  lesser  and  middle  secondar}'  and  the  primary  wing-coverts.     Under  parts 

and  the  sides  of  head  cinnamon-gray  ;  the 
inside  of"  wings  and  axillars,  anal  region, 
tibia,  crissum,  and  rump  white ;  wings 
and  tail,  including  upper  tail-coverts,  the 
entire  top  of  head  (to  level  of  eyes),  the 
base  of  bill  all  round,  and  the  chin,  lus- 
trous violet-black.  Greater  wing-coverts 
black,  with  a  broad  baud  of  ashy-white 
across  the  ends ;  outer  primaries,  exter- 
nally, with  a  narrow  border  of  grayish- 
white  near  the  ends ;  inner  edges  suf- 
fused with  the  same.  Outer  tail-feathers 
with  an  elongated  patch  of  white  in  the 
terminal  half,  along  the  shaft,  Ijut  not  reaching  the  tip.     Bill  black  ;  feet  dusky. 

Dimensions  (prepared  specimen)  :  Total  length,  6.50 ;  wing,  3..55  ;  tail,  .3.25.     E.xposed 
portion  of  first  primary,  2.65.     Bill:  Length  from  forehead,  .44;   from  nostril,  .34.     Legs: 
Tarsus,  .75 ;  claw  alone,  .26  ;  hind  toe  and  claw,  .45  ;  claw  alone,  .25. 
58 
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Xo.  49,955,  adult  male.  Nulato,  Yukon  River,  Alaska.  .Tanuary  10,  1867.  W.  H. 
Dall  (Xo.  553). 

The  specimen  referred  to  above  is  the  first  record  of  the  occurrence  in 
America  of  a  genus  heretofore  considered  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
Old  World. 

This  bird  was  described  in  18G9  as  a  possible  variety  of  F.  coccinca  of 
Europe.  On  submitting  the  typical  specimens  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Tristram  of 
England,  it  was  decided  to  be  a  well-marked  and  distinct  species,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  received  from  liim. 

"  The  coloration  of  the  back  is  the  same  as  in  males  of  P.  coccinea  and 
P.  ruhicilla,  and  differs  from  the  coloration  of  the  ?  in  all  three  species.  In 
all  the  ?  has  tlie  back  brown  instead  of  slate-colored.  Your  bird,  however, 
differs  from  P.  coccinea  in  having  the  under  parts  of  the  same  color  as  the  $ 
of  P.  griseiventris  with  a  sliglitly  redder  hue  on  the  flanks,  while  P.  coccinea 
is  a  brilliant  blazing  red.  In  this  your  liird  is  like  P.  marina  of  the  Azores, 
but  that  has  no  white  on  the  rump. 

"  Nor  can  it  be  <?  juv.  of  P.  coccinea,  because  it  has  the  black  head,  and  tlie 
young  assumes  the  black  head  and  red  breast  simultaneously,  or  rather  tlie 
red  begins  first.  It  differs  from  P.  'iiipalensis  in  liaving  a  black  head  and 
broad  wliite  rump,  as  well  as  in  size." 

Dr.  0.  Finsch,  of  Bremen,  agrees  with  Mr.  Tristram  in  considering  it  as 
specifically  distinct,  and  .says  that  the  long  wliite  shaft-streak  im  the  outer- 
most tail-feather  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  peculiar  characters,  and 
that  in  general  it  resembles  the  female  of  P.  griseiventris,  Lafr.,  but  differs 
in  having  the  back  beautiful  ash-gray. 

Habits.  This  new  species  of  Bullfinch,  having  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
P.  coccinea  of  Europe,  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Dall,  near  Nulato,  Alaska,  January 
10, 1867.  An  Indian  brought  it  in  alive,  but  badly  wounded,  having  shot  it 
from  a  small  tree  near  the  fort.  He  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before, 
nor  had  any  of  the  Iiussians.  Captain  Everett  Smith  had,  however,  met  with 
several  flocks  of  the  same  species  near  Ulukuk.  This  specimen  was  a  male, 
with  black  eyes,  feet,  and  bill,  and  was  the  only  bird  of  the  kind  met  with 
by  llr.  Dall. 

In  size  it  is  about  eq^nal  to  P.  coccinea,  which  is  now  quit«  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  simply  a  large  race  of  the  common  Ikillfinch  (P.  vulr/aris),  and 
the  habits  of  the  American  bird  are  doubtless  similar  to  those  of  its  con- 
geners. The  European  races  inhabit  the  niomitainous  regions  of  Northern 
and  Central  Europe,  apjieariiig  in  large  flocks  in  December  and  January  in 
the  more  southern  regions.  In  their  return  in  spring  to  their  summer  quar- 
ters,  they  move  in  smaller  numbers.  They  nest  in  the  mountain  forests,  on 
trees  or  bushes.  Their  nest  is  usually  but  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  is 
beautifully  wrought  in  a  cup  shape,  made  externally  of  small  twigs,  blades  of 
grass,  and  rootlets,  lined  with  coarse  hair.  They  lay  five  eggs,  the  gTound- 
color  of  which  shades  from  a  light  blue  to  a  bluish  or  a  greenish  white,  with 
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browii  ami  violet-colored  s])ots,  tliat  usually  form  a  ring  around  the  larger 
end.  Their  food  is  grain  and  small  .seeds,  and,  iu  spring,  the  buds  of  certain 
trees. 

Tlie  Bullfinch  is  a  favorite  cage-bird,  soon  reconciled  to  confinement,  and 
capable  of  being  taught  to  whistle  whole  airs  of  opera  music  with  wonderful 
exactness  and  beauty. 


Genus  CARPODACUS,   Kaup. 

Curjmdacus,  Kaup,  "Entw.  Eiuop.  Thii-rw.  1829."     (Type,  Loxia  crythriiia.  Pall.) 

Erythrospiza,  Bonaparte,  Saggio  di  una  dist.  met.  1831. 

Hamiorrhons,  Swainson,  Class.  Birds,  II,  1837,  295.     (Type,  Frinc/llla  purpurea,  Gmelin.) 

Char.  Bill  short,  stout,  vanltod  ;  the  culmen  decurved  toward.s  the  end  ;  the  commissure 
nearly  straijiht  to  the  slightly  decurved 
end.  A  slight  development  of  bristly 
feathers  along  the  sides  of  the  bill,  con- 
cealing .the  nostrils.  Tarsus  shorter 
than  the  middle  toe ;  lateral  claws 
reaching  to  the  base  of  the  middle  one. 
Claw  of  hind  toe  much  curved,  smaller 
than  the  middle  one,  and  rather  less 
than  the  digital  portion.  Wings  long 
and  pointed,  reaching  to  the  middle  of 
the  tail,  which  is  considerably  shorter 
than  the  wing,  and  moderately  forked. 
Colors  red,  or  red  and  brown.  Female 
with  the  red  replaced  by  brown. 


Carpodacus  fron  talis  ■ 


The  genus  Carpodacus,  including  the  American  Purple  Finches,  is  com- 
posed of  species  the  males  of  which  are  more  or  less  red  iu  full  plumage, 
while  the  females  are  brown-streaked.  They  are  spread  over  North  America, 
and  species  also  occur  in  considerable  numbers  in  Northern  Europe  and 
Asia. 

Species  and  Varieties. 

A.   Culmen  only  slightly  curved.     Tail  and  wing  feathers  edged  with  reddi.sh  in 

the  male. 

a.  <J.  Crown  much  brighter  purple  than  the  rump  or  throat.  J.  Without 
lighter  superoral  and  maxillary  stripes,  the  whole  head  being  pretty  uni- 
formly streaked. 

1.  C.  cassini.  ^.  Crown  bright  crim.son ;  rest  of  head,  breast,  rump, 
etc.,  much  lighter  purple-pink ;  loirer  tail-coverts  vith  a  shaft  line  of 
dusky.  Hah.  Mountain  regions  of  the  Middle  Province,  south,  through 
the  table-lands  and  alpine  regions  of  Mexico,  to  Mirador. 

h.  ^.  Crown  scarcely  brighter  purple  than  the  rump  or  throat.  9-  ^^ith 
conspicuous  su]it'ror.al  and  maxillary  stripes. 

2.  C.  purpureus.  Crown  purple ;  rest  of  head,  breast,  rump,  etc., 
nearly  similar  in  tint ;  lovier  tail-coverts  without  dusky  .shaft-lines. 

Purple  tints  of  a  rosy  carmine  cast ;  first  quill  longer  than  the 
fourth.     Hah.    Eastern  Province  of  North  America     .     var.  purpureus. 
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Purple  tints  of  a  darker  purplish-rose  cast ;  first  quill  shorter  than 
the  foiii-th.     Hah.   Pacific  Pi'ovince  of  North  America  var.  c  a  J  ifo  rnicus. 
B.   Culmen  nnicli  curved.     Tail  and  wing  feathers  edged  with  gr.ayisli  in  tlie 

male. 

'.J.  C.  frontalis.  ^.  A  frontal  and  superciUary  band  of  crimson;  a 
patch  of  same  on  the  rump,  and  another  on  the  throat  and  jugulum  ;  ab- 
domen and  crissum  streaked  with  dusky. 

(J.  Red  restricted  to  the  portions  mentioned  above. 

Red  of  an  intense  carmine  tint,  sharply  defined,  and  strictly 
restricted  within  tlie  hmits  indicated.    Hub.  Plateau  of  Mexico 

var.  hcemorrhonn.^ 
Red  of  a  lighter  carmine,  and  with  a  greater  or  less  tendency 
to  escape  its  boundaries.     /Tab.  Middle  Province  of  the  United 

States \av.  frontalis. 

^.  Red  not  restricted,  but  spread  over  the  crown,  tingeing  the 
back  and  other  portions,  excepting  wings  and  tail. 

Red  tint  varying  from  scarlet  to  wine-red.  Ifab.  Pacific 
Province  of  United  States,  including  the  penin.sula  of  Lower 
California       .......  var.  rhodocolpus. 


Carpodacus  cassini,  F.aird.  Z^" 


CASSIN'S  PURPLE  FINCH. 

Carpodacm  cassini,  B.-viui),  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  riiil.ul.  VII,  .Iinns  18.11,  119  ;  liiril.s,  N.  Am.  1858, 
4U,  pi.  xxvii,  f.  1.  —  LoKi),  Pr.  \i.  A.  lust,  iv,  ISiU,  119  (P.r.  Col.  between  Rocky 
Mts.  and  Cascades).  —  Kennekly,  P.  K.  li.  X,  pi.  x.wii,  f.  1.  — Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I, 
1.55. 

Sp.  Char.  Larger  than  C.  purpvreus.  Bill,  .5.')  of  an  inch  above.  Second  and  third 
quills  longest ;  first  longer  than  fourth.  Male.  Above  pale  grayish-brown,  the  feathers 
streaked  with  darker  brown,  and  with  only  an  occasional  gloss  of  reddish,  except  on  the 
crown,  which  is  uniform  deep  crimson,  and  on  tlio  rump.  Sides  of  the  head  and  neck, 
throat,  and  upper  part  of  breast  with  rump,  pale  rose-color  :  rest  of  under  parts  white, 
very  faintly  and  sparsely  streaked  with  brown.  Female  without  any  red,  and  streaked  on 
the  head  and  under  parts  with  brown.     Length,  6..50;  wing,  3.G0;  tail,  2.60. 

H.\B.  Mountainous  regions  of  Middle  Province  of  United  States,  from  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  Sierra  Nevada.  British  Columbia  (Lord).  City  of  Mexico  (Sclatek  &  Salvin, 
1869,  362).     Breeds  in  pine  region  of  Mt.  Orizaba. 

This  species,  thotigh  somewhat  resembling  C.  purpureus,  may  lie  easily 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  streaked  lower  tail-coverts  (of  botli  sexes),  and 
by  tlie  pileum  being  much  more  intensely  red  than  any  other  portion  in 
tlie  male.  The  female  resembles  more  in  markings  that  o(  frontalis,  but 
lias  an  entirely  different  .sha})eil  bill,  and  is  much  larger  ;  the  streaks  above 
very  conspicuous,  instead  of  nearly  obsolete.  The  side  of  the  head  lacks 
the  conspicuous  light  and  dark  longitndinal  areas  observable  in  purpureus. 

The  young  of  both  se.xes  resemble  tlie  adult  female,  but  tlie  streaks  are 

1  Carpodacus  frontalis,  var.  hccmorrlums,  Carpodacus  tuemorrlwus,  Sclatek,  P.  Z.  S.  185C, 
304.     (Fringilla  hcetnorrlwtis,  Light.  Verz.  1831.) 
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less  sliarjily  defined,  and  the  wing-feathers  are  broadly  edged  with  light 
eartli-brown. 

In  autumn  and  winter,  as  in  all  the  other  species,  the  red  tints  are  softer 
and  more  purplisli  than  in  spring  and  summer. 

Habits.  Cassin's  Purple  Finch  is  the  largest  of  the  American  birds  of 
this  genus,  and  is  not  only  conspicuously 
different  from  all  in  size,  but  also  in  other 
resjjects.  It  is  found  between  the  great  Cen- 
tral Plains  and  the  coast  range  of  mountains, 
being  one  of  the  common  birds  of  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  Eastern  California.  Dr. 
Cooper  found  these  birds  in  large  numbers 
about  Lake  Tahoe  in  California.  They  were 
;dl  in  their  brown  plumage,  and  seemed  so 
much  like  tlie  C.  califurnicug  in  their  habits 
that  he  mistook  them  for  that  species.  He 
noticed  in  them  a  very  peculiar  call-note  as  carpo^acs  fiomaiu. 

they  flew,  reminding  him  of  that  of  Pijranga, 

and  quite  different  from  the  other  Varpodaci.  Tlie  song  of  these  birds, 
as  he  afterwards  heard  it,  was  much  louder  and  finer  than  that  of  C.  cali- 
fornicus,  and  more  original  in  style.  He  is  not  familiar  with  their  other 
habits,  and  has  never  met  with  them  in  the  Colorado  Valley.  They  have 
been  procured  from  Fort  Thorne,  Pueblo  Creek,  and  Alberquerque,  New 
Mexico.  Mr.  Eidgway  met  with  these  birds  in  the  Wahsatch  Mountains, 
June  26,  1869,  in  Parley's  Park,  Utah,  where  he  found  them  breeding. 
Their  nest  was  in  the  to])  of  a  cottonwood-tree  near  the  canon  stream,  about 
forty  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  a  soft  homogeneous  structure,  flattened  in 
sliape,  and  with  only  a  slight  depression.  It  is  composed  principally  of  roots 
and  twigs,  lined  with  setter  materials  of  the  same,  interspersed  with  moss, 
cotton,  and  other  soft  substances.  It  is  two  inches  in  height  with  a  width 
of  four  and  a  half  inches.     The  cavity  is  about  an  inch  deep. 

In  his  Eeport  on  the  liirds  of  Mr.  King's  survey,  Mr.  Eidgway  states  that 
he  found  this  Linnet  in  tlie  greatest  abundance  among  the  pines  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  near  Carson  City.  It  was  next  seen  among  the  cedars  and  nut-pines 
of  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains,  and  again  in  the  pine  woods  and  cotton- 
wood-trees  along  the  streams  on  tlie  Wahsatch  Mountains.  It  breeds  in  all 
these  localities,  and  is  in  its  habits  essentially,  though  not  exclusively,  resi- 
dent among  the  pines.  March  '1\,  1868,  Mr.  Eidgway  observed  flocks  of 
these  birds  near  Carson  City.  They  were  found  in  e\-ery  portion  of  the 
woods,  feeding  among  the  branches  of  the  pine-trees.  They  were  all  in  full 
song,  the  females  as  well  as  the  males.  A  week  later  he  again  found  them 
common  among  the  isolated  pines  in  the  fields  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierras, 
aligliting  on  the  trees  in  companies.  Their  notes  resemble  the  song  of  the  C. 
purpiLrcus,  but  are  finer  and  more  musical.     They  have  a  great  resemblance 
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to  the  waroliiigs  of  the  Virco  Jlavifrons,  but  the  jjassages  in  its  song  as  much 
excel  those  of  the  Yireo  in  sweetness  as  they  are  surpassed  in  richness  by 
the  Avarbliugs  of  the  latter.  'WHien  one  of  two  females  of  this  species  had 
been  killed,  the  survivor,  missing  her  companion,  returned  immediately  to 
the  tree  and  hopj)ed  from  branch  to  branch,  and  then  alighted  on  the  ground 
by  the  side  of  her  dead  associate,  lamenting  her  in  sweet  and  plaintive  cries. 

By  the  4th  of  A\m\  tlie  i)ine-trees  about  Carson  City  were  alive  with 
tliese  handsome  birds,  all  of  whom  were  in  full  song.  So  many  were  singing 
simultaneously  tiiat  the  chorus  was  almost  deafening,  yet  was  most  ex(.|iiisitely 
pleasing. 

The  nests  of  this  bird  were  found  by  ilr.  Eidgway  in  various  situations, 
such  as  a  box-elder  bush,  tlie  tops  of  cottonwood  and  aspen  trees,  and  simi- 
lar situations.  The  eggs,  four  in  number,  are  in  size  .82  by  .63  of  an  inch, 
oval  in  shape,  pointed  at  the  smaller  end,  of  a  liglit  bluish-green  ground,  dot- 
ted around  the  larger  end  with  slate,  lilac,  and  a  blackish-brown. 

Specimens  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Sartorius,  during  the  breeding-season 
(June,  1864),  in  the  pine  forests  of  Mt.  Orizaba.  A  careful  comparison 
shows  no  difference  from  birds  procured  in  the  same  montli  in  Nevada. 


Carpodacus  purpureus,  Gray. 

EASTERN  PUEPLE  FINCH. 

Fringilla purpurea,  Gmelin,  Syst.  Xat.  I,  1788,  923. —Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  I,  1808,  119, 
pi.  vii,  f.  4.  —  Ib.  V,  1812,  87,  pi.  xlii,  f.  3.  —  Aud.  Orn.  IJiog.  I,  1831,  2i  ;  V,  200, 
pi.  iv.  Htcmorrhous  purpurea,  Swainson",  Birds,  II,  1837,  295.  Eruthroffpiza  pur- 
purea, Bp.  List,  1838.  — Aud.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  170,  pi.  excvi.  Carjmdacits  jmr- 
pureus.  Okay's  Genera,  1844-49.  — Bon.  &  Schleoel,  Mon.  des  Loxien.s,  14,  tab.  xv. 
—  B.4.IIID,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  412. —  Samuels,  Birds  N.  Eng.  285.  ?  Loxia  violacea, 
LiNX.  Syst.  Nat.  1766,  306,  43.  (Very  uncertain.)  Purple  Finch,  Catesby,  Pen- 
nant, Lath.     Hemp-Bird,  BAitTRAM. 

Sp.  Char.  Second  quill  longest;  first  shorter  than  third,  considerably  longer  than  the 
fourth.  Body  crimson,  palest  on  the  rump  and  breast^  darkest  across  the  middle  of  back 
and  wing-coverts,  where  the  feathers  have  dusky  centres.  The  red  extends  below  con- 
tinuously to  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  and  in  spots  to  the  tibiaj.  The  belly  and  under 
tail-coverts  white,  streaked  faintly  with  brown,  except  in  the  very  middle.  Edges  of 
wings  and  tail-feathers  brownish-red  ;  lesser  coverts  like  the  back.  Two  reddi.sh  bands 
across  the  wings  (over  the  ends  of  the  middle  and  greater  coverts).  Lores  dull  grayish. 
Length,  6.2.5  inches;  wing,  3.34;  tail,  2..50;  bill  above,  .46.  Female.  Olivaceous-brown 
above ;  brighter  on  the  rump.  Beneath  white ;  all  the  feathers  everywhere  streaked  with 
brown,  except  on  the  middle  of  the  belly  and  under  coverts.     A  superciliary  light  stripe. 

Hab.     North  America,  from  Atlantic  to  the  high  Central  Plains. 

H.\i?iTS.  The  Purple  Finch  is  a  common  species  from  Georgia  to  the 
plains  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Great  Plains,  beyond  which 
it  seems  to  be  replaced  Ijy  anotlier  race,  or  closely  allied  species.  It  breeds 
from  about  latitude  40°  to  perhaps  60°,  and  in  most  parts  between  these 
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parallels  is  a  rather  cdinmon  bird  in  suitable  localities.  A  few  are  occasion- 
ally I'ouud  during  tliu  winter  in  Massachusetts,  but  usually  they  all  pass  far- 
ther south.  In  the  State  of  South  Carolina  they  are  especially  abundant 
throughout  tiie  winter,  or  from  October  until  April. 

Dr.  Coues  states  that  the  I'ur^jle  Finch  is  a  very  abundant  winter  resident 
near  Washington,  arriving  early  in  October  and  remaining  until  May,  being 
eminently  gregarious.  Stragglers  were  seen  until  nearly  June,  but  the  major- 
ity had  dejmrted  as  the  leaves  expanded.  They  were  most  common  in  high 
open  woods,  and  were  observed  to  feed  chiefly  on  tender  young  buds  of  trees. 
They  were  in  i'ull  song  before  they  took  their  departure. 

They  make  their  first  appearance  in  regular  migrations,  in  Massachusetts, 
from  the  10th  to  the  20tli  of  May,  and  occasionally  a  few  are  seen  earlier. 
They  are  often  unwelcome  visitors  to  the  fruit-growers,  having  a  great  fond- 
ness for  the  blossoms  of  the  peach,  cherry,  plum,  and  apple.  They  will  also 
feed  ujDon  other  kinds  of  buds  and  Ijlossoms.  They  have  a  great  predilec- 
tion for  evergreen  trees,  especially  the  fir,  the  spruce,  and  the  red  cedar, 
and  most  generally  build  their  nests  in  these  trees.  In  summer  they  feed  on 
seeds,  insects,  and  berries  of  the  honeysuckle  and  other  shrubs. 

The  Purple  Finch,  or,  as  it  is  generally  known  in  New  England,  the  Linnet, 
is  one  of  our  sweetest,  best,  and  most  constant  songsters,  and  is  often  trapped 
and  sold  as  caged  birds.  They  so(jn  l.iecome  accustomed  and  partially  recon- 
ciled to  their  confinement,  but  sing  only  during  a  small  part  of  the  year. 
When  one  of  these  birds,  c<_iufined  in  a  cage,  is  hung  outside  the  house, 
in  the  country,  he  is  sure  to  draw  around  him  quite  a  number  of  his  species, 
and  this  furnishes  the  dealer  a  ready  means  of  capturing  them. 

This  Finch  was  once  regarded  as  quite  rare  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  so 
much  so  tliat  during  a  four  years'  residence  in  Cambridge,  when  collections 
of  nests  and  eggs  had  many  votaries,  not  a  single  nest  of  this  species  was 
obtained  by  any  one.  Since  then,  from  some  cause,  probably  the  increase  of 
gardens,  groves  of  evergreens,  and  other  localities  favorable  for  their  preserva- 
tion and  reproduction,  these  graceful  little  Finches  have  become  quite  abun- 
dant in  places  propitious  for  their  residence.  No  less  than  seven  ])airs  of 
these  favorite  songsters  took  up  their  abode  in  my  grounds  at  Hingliam  in  a 
single  summer,  and  twt)  had  nests  in  the  same  tree,  one  of  which  was  at  least 
si.xty  feet  from  the  ground,  on  the  very  top  of  a  tall  fir.  These  se\'eral  i>airs, 
as  a  general  thing,  lived  togetiier  very  harmoniously,  save  only  when  one 
would  approach  too  near  the  favorite  station  of  another,  when  the  latter 
would  begin  to  bristle  up  his  crest,  and  give  very  evident  hints  that  his  near 
presence  was  not  agreeable.  The  extreme  southern  end  of  the  ridge-pole  ol' 
the  house  had  been,  for  several  summers,  the  favorite  post  for  the  patriarch 
of  the  flock,  from  which  at  morning  and  at  evening  he  made  the  neighbor- 
hood vocal  with  his  melody.  If  in  his  absence  any  other  of  these  birds 
ventured  to  occupy  his  position,  there  was  always  sure  to  be  a  disturbance  on 
his  return,  if  it  was  not  instantly  vacated.     These  encounters  were  frequent, 
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and  always  very  amusing.  Discretion  usually  took  the  place  of  valor  on  the 
part  of  the  intruder. 

The  song  of  the  Purple  Finch  reseniljles  that  of  the  Canary,  and  though 
less  varied  and  ])o\verful,  is  softer,  sweeter,  and  more  touching  and  pleasing. 
The  notes  of  this  species  may  be  lieard  from  the  last  of  May  until  late  in 
September,  and  in  the  long  summer  evenings  are  often  continued  until  aiter 
it  is  quite  dark.  Their  song  has  all  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  tlie  Warbling 
Vireo,  and  greatly  resemliles  it,  but  is  more  powerful  and  full  in  tone.  It  is 
a  very  interesting  sight  to  watch  one  of  these  little  performers  in  the  midst 
of  his  song.  He  appears  perfectly  absorbed  in  his  work,  his  form  dilates, 
his  crest  is  erected,  his  throat  expands,  and  he  seems  to  be  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  all  around  him.  But  let  an  intruder  of  his  own  race  appear  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  singer,  and  the  song  instantly  ceases,  and  in  a  violent  fit 
of  indignation  he  cliases  him  away. 

The  flight  of  the  Purple  Finch  is  said  by  Mr.  Audubon  to  resemble  that 
of  tlie  (Ireen  Finch  of  Europe.  They  fly  in  compact  flocks,  with  an  undu- 
lating motion,  alighting  all  at  once,  and  tlien  instantly,  as  if  suddenly 
alarmed,  take  again  to  flight  c)nly  to  return  to  the  same  tree.  They  then 
immediately  make  each  his  sejiarate  wny  to  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
commence  eating  the  buds.  Tlie  food  tliey  take  to  their  young  is  juicy  ber- 
ries and  the  softer  ])ortions  of  tlu;  young  cones  of  tlie  flr  and  spriice. 

They  nest  generally  in  firs,  spruces,  or  cedar-trees,  though  occasionally  on 
the  upper  branches  of  a  high  apple-tree.  Their  nests  are  usually  placed  upon 
a  branch,  rather  than  interlaced  between  its  forked  twigs.  I  have  known 
them  not  more  than  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  at  other  times  on  the  high- 
est point  of  a  lofty  fir-tree.  The  nests  are,  for  the  most  part,  somewhat  flat 
and  shallow  structures,  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  and 
about  three  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  walls  of  the  nest  average  less  than 
an  incli,  and  the  cavity  corresponds  to  its  general  shape  and  form.  The 
framework  of  the  nest  is  usually  made  of  small  denuded  vegetable  fibres, 
stems  of  grasses,  strips  of  bark,  and  woody  fragments.  The  upper  rim  of  the 
nest  is  often  a  curious  intertwining  of  dry  herbaceous  stems,  the  ends  of  which 
project  above  the  nest  itself  in  the  manner  of  a  low  palisade.  The  inner  nest 
is  made  a\)  of  minute  vegetable  filires,  closely  interwoven.  There  is  usually  no 
other  lining  than  this.  At  other  times  these  nests  are  largely  made  up  of  small 
dark-coloied  rootlets  of  wooded  plants,  lined  witli  finer  materials  of  the  same, 
occasionally  mingled  with  the  down  of  birds  and  the  fur  of  small  animals. 

The  eggs  of  the  Purple  Finch  vary  greatly  in  size,  and  somewhat  in  shape. 
Generally  they  are  'of  an  oblong  oval,  pointed  considerably  at  one  end.  Their 
length  varies  from  .92  to  .81  of  an  inch,  and  their  breadth  from  .70  to  .60. 
Their  color  is  a  pale  shade  of  emerald-green,  spotted  with  dark  brown,  almost 
black,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end.  Tlie  ground-color  is  mncli  brighter  when 
the  eggs  are  fresh,  and  soon  fades  upon  exposure  to  light,  and  e\  en  when  kept 
in  a  close  drawer. 
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Carpodacus  purpureus,  v;ir.  californicus,  Baikd.  ^  o^y 

THE  CALIFORNIA  PURPLE  FINCH. 

Carpoducus  californicus,   Baird,    Birds  N.   Am.    ISOS,    4l:J,   pi.   Ixxii,   f.   23.  —  Coopek  & 
SucKLEY,  196.  — C'uoi'EU,  Oi-n.  Cal.  I,  15i. 

Sp.  Char.  Similar  to 2>nr2iii7-eus.  Third  ([uill  longest;  first  shorter  than  the  fourth. 
Purple  of  head  and  rump  much  darker  than  in  C.  purpureus ;  tlie  licad  with  a  broad 
supra-orbital  lateral  band  of  hghter  purple.     Length  6.20;  wing,  3.20  ;  tail,  2.G0. 

Hab.     Pacific  Province  of  United  States. 

The  female  of  the  western  type  differs  from  that  of  the  eastern  in 
being  more  olivaceous  above,  anil  in  having  the  streaks  below  rather  larger, 
and  not  so  well  defined.  Tliere  appears  to  be  a  difference  in  tlie  marking 
of  the  wings.  In  eastern  C.  ^n'rp/urKs  there  is  usually  a  well-marked  whit- 
ish band  across  the  ends  of  the  middle  coverts,  while  the  greater  coverts, 
thongli  margined  externally  by  paler,  have  a  still  lighter  bar  across  the  pos- 
terior extremity,  which  is  not  seen  in  the  western  bird. 

Habits.  The  Californian  Purple  Finch  is  found  throughout  the  Pacific 
coast,  from  the  Straits  of  Fuca  to  ( 'alifornia,  as  far  south  as  IMonterey.  Dr. 
Cooper  states  that  this  species  is  ratlier  a  northern  l)ird,  being  common  at  the 
Columbia  Piiver,  and  even  farther  north,  while  in  California  it  lias  not  been 
found  south  of  Monterey  on  the  coast,  and  Fort  Tejon  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
In  summer  they  fret[uent  tlie  mountain  forests,  especially  those  in  part  com- 
posed of  Cviii/cnr.  In  winter  they  descend  to  the  valleys,  where  they  are 
found  associating  with  the  more  common  and  familiar  C.  frontalis.  He  met 
\\'ith  them  in  May  on  the  summits  of  the  coast  range  toward  Santa  Cruz, 
but  they  were  not  ^•ery  numerous.  They  then  had  nests,  though  he  did  not 
succeed  in  finding  them. 

The  song  of  the  California  Linnet  is  quite  loud  and  varied,  often  resem- 
bling that  of  otjier  liirds,  especially  Vinos  and  Dciulroicce.,  for  which  Dr. 
Cooper  has  often  mistaken  it.  Their  food  consists  of  seeds,  berries,  and  the 
Ijuds  of  trees.  Their  nest  and  eggs  are  unknown,  but  jirobably  resemble 
those  of  C.  pvrpureufi. 


Carpodacus  frontalis,  Sclater. 

HOUSE  LINNET;  CRIMSON-FBONTED  FINCH;  BURION. 

FrinrfiUii  fronlulis,  Sat,  Long's  Exped.  R.  Mts.  II,  1824,  40.     (For  other  synonymes  see 
unduv  the  different  varieties.) 

Sp.  Char.    Bill  short,  nearly  as  deep  as  broad  ;  culnien  much  curved,  commissure  arched  ; 
lower  mandible  nearly  as  deep  as  the  upper.     Taif  more  than  three  fourths  as  long  as 
wing,  slightly  emarginated.     AVing  and  tail  feathers  without  reddish  edges ;  lower  tail- 
59 
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coverts  and  abdomen  with  broad  streaks  of  dusky.  General  color  above,  including  wings, 
tail  and  upper  tail-coverts,  bro\vni.sh-gi-ay,  the  feathers  with  lighter  edges.  Beneath 
white  each  feather  with  a  medial  streak  of  dusky.  xVale.  A  broad  frontal  crescent,  ex- 
tending back  in  a  superciliary  stripe  to  the  occiput,  a  patch  on  the  rump  (not  the  upper  tail- 
coverts),  and  an  area  covering  cheeks,  chin,  throat,  and  jugulura  red,  —  bright  scarlet  in 
spring,  rosy  in  fall.  Female  without  the  red,  which  is  replaced  by  a  uniform  streaking. 
Young  resembling  the  female,  but  streaks  less  sharply  defined ;  those  above  more  dis- 
tinct.    Wiug-coverts  broadly  edged  with  light  earth-brown. 

This  species  inlialiits  the  western  regions  of  North  America,  from  the 
llocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  ;  and  Mexico,  except,  perhaps,  the  eastern 
portion.  In  this  range  of  distribution  it  occurs  in  three  races,  wliich,  taking 
extreme  examples,  are  well  marked,  but  when  a  large  series  is  examined  are 
found  to  grade  insensibly  into  each  other. 

The  above  description  is  general,  being  modified  only  liy  aih/itioiinl  charac- 
ters in  the  several  races.  The  normal  plumage  is  perhaps  represented  in  the 
central  race, — tlie  tvne  frontalis,  as  restricted,  —  which  inhabits  the  Middle 
Province  of  the  United  States,  and  is  nearly  as  described  above ;  the  red  of 
the  male  of  this  style  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  tint,  and  in  nearly  all  specimens 
shows  a  tendency  to  escape  the  boundaries  above  indicated.  As  we  go  south 
into  Mexico,  we  find  the  red  strictly  confined  within  those  limits,  very  sharply 
defined ;  and,  under  the  tropical  influence,  intensified  into  a  very  briglit  car- 
mine tint ;  this  latter  is  the  C.  hmmorrlwus  of  autliors.  Following  the  var. 
frontalis  westward,  we  find  it  gradually  changing,  the  red  invading  more  and 
more  the  otiier  portions,  until,  in  specimens  from  the  coast  of  (.'alifornia  and 
from  Cape  St.  Lucas,  it  is  spread  over  aU  portions,  except  the  anal  region, 
wing,  and  tail, —  though  always  lirightest  within  those  outlines  which  con- 
fine it  in  the  two  preceding  varieties.  In  extreme  examples  of  the  latter 
race,  —  the  C.  rhodocolpus  of  Cabauis,  —  the  red  even  obliterates  the  streaks 
on  the  abdomen.  The  spreading  of  the  red  is  seen  in  other  birds  of  the  Pa- 
cific region,  this  case  being  exactly  paralleled  by  the  Sp/u/rojncus  ruber,  in  its 
relation  to  S.  nuchalis  or  S.  varius. 

The  females  and  young  of  the  three  races  are  quite  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  each  other,  tlie  locality  being  the  best  means  of  identifying  them. 


Carpodacus  frontalis,  var.  frontalis,  CrKVY.  ^ 

CRIMSON-FRONTED  FINCH;  BURION. 

J  C  r 

Friiujilla  froiUalis,  Sat,  Long's  Exp.  II,  1824,  40.  —  (?)  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839,  230, 
])1.  ccccxxiv.  Pijrrhula  f.  B(jnap.  Am.  Orn.  I,  1825,  49,  pi.  vi.  Erythmipiza  f.  Bon. 
List,  1838.  —Ib.  p.  Z.  S.  1837,  112.  —  (?)  Ann.  Syn.  1839,  125.  —Ib.  Bird.s  Am.  Ill, 
1841,  175,  pi.  c.xcvii.  —  CtAMR,  J.  A.  N.  S.  2d  series,  I,  1847,  !>Z.  Fnnr/illa  {Pijrrhula) 
f.  Gamb.  p.  a.  N.  S.  I,  1843,  262.  Carpodacus  f.  Gray,  Gen.  1844-49. —McCall, 
P.  A.  N.  S.  V,  1851,  219.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  415.  ?  Carpodacus  obscurus, 
JIcCai.i,,  p.  A.  N.  S.  V,  .Time,  1851,  220,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  Carpodaciis  familiaris, 
McCall,  p.  a.  N.  S.  VII,  April,  1852,  61,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
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Sp.  CirAR.  ((J  58,589,  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  June  1,1869.)  Above  brownbh- 
gray,  liiintly  glossed  with  red  on  the  nape  and  back  ;  wing  and  tail  feathers  passing  into 
lighter  on  their  edges,  and  dorsal  feathers  with  obsolete  shaft-streaks  of  darker.  A  frontal 
band,  about  as  wide  as  the  length  of  the  culraen,  continuing  back  in  a  superciliary  stripe 
to  the  occiput,  throat,  jugulum,  and  a  patch  on  the  lower  part  of  the  rump  (but  not 
on  upper  tail-coverts)  carmine-scarlet.  Kest  of  lower  part.s  white,  each  feather  Avith  a 
medial  streak  of  brown  like  the  back.  Wing,  3.10;  tail,  2.G0  ;  culmen,  .38;  tarsus,  .65; 
middle  toe,  .52. 

(9  58,590,  Salt  Lake  City,  June  21,  ISOO.)  Similar,  but  red  entirely  absent,  the  throat 
and  jugulum  being  white  streaked  with  brown,  and  the  front,  rump,  etc.,  grayish,  obso- 
letely  streaked  with  darker.     Wing,  3.00  ;  tail,  2.40. 

{Juv.  40,799,  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona,  June  5,  1865.)  Generally  similar  to  the  ad.  9 ,  but 
more  brownish,  and  the  wing-feathers  passing  into  dull  bully-ochraceous  on  their  edges; 
streaks  beneath  narrower  and  less  distinct. 

In  winter  the  red  is  softer  and  less  sharply  defined,  and  usually  of  a  more  purjilisli  tint ; 
the  markings  generally  more  blended. 

H.\B.  Middle  Province  of  the  United  States,  from  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  interior 
valleys  of  Calilbrnia. 

Habits.  This  form  of  the  House  Finch  appears  to  be  a  very  comiuou  bird 
throu,^liiiut  the  interior  region  of  the  United  States,  extending  to  New  Jlex- 
ico  and  Arizona  on  tlie  south  and  southeast,  and  probably  to  Me.xico.  On 
the  Pacific  coast  it  is  replaced  by  another  and  closely  allied  variety. 

Dr.  Woodhouse  states  that  his  attention  was  first  called  to  this  interesting 
little  songster  while  at  Sante  Fe.  It  was  there  known  to  the  American  resi- 
dents as  the  "  Adobe  Fincli."  By  the  Mexicans  they  were  called  Buriones. 
He  found  them  exceedingly  tame,  building  about  the  dwellings,  churches, 
and  other  buildings,  in  every  nook  and  corner,  and  even  entering  the  houses 
to  pick  up  crumlis.  They  are  never  disturbed  hj  the  inhabitants.  He  adds 
that  at  the  first  dawn  of  tlie  morning  they  commence  a  ver}'  sweet  and  clear 
warVile,  which  he  was  quite  itnable  to  do  justice  t(_)  by  any  verbal  description. 
He  has  often  in  the  earlj^  morning  listened  witli  admiration  and  gratification 
to  the  song  of  this  liird,  which  is  deservedly  a  great  favorite.  He  found  it 
tliroughout  New  Mexico,  and  beyond.  He  did  not  distinguish  it  from  the 
coast  variety. 

Dr.  Cones  also  found  this  l)ird  very  abundant  in  Arizona,  where  it  is  a 
permanent  resident,  but  most  abundant  in  s])ring  and  fall.  He  describes  it  as 
eminently  gregarious.  He  found  it  in  all  situations,  but  most  common  in  the 
spring  among  the  groves  of  willows  and  poplars,  on  the  buds  of  which  it  feeds. 
He  met  with  this  species  all  the  way  from  the  Eio  Grande  through  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  to  California,  and  appears  to  have  noted  no  differences 
between  this  form  and  the  coast  variety.  He  also  mentions  finding,  during  a 
few  days'  stay  in  the  New  Mexican  village  of  Los  I'inos,  near  Alber(|uer(|ue, 
on  the  Piio  Grande,  this  pretty  little  Fincli  tlie  most  common  and  cliaracter- 
istic  of  tlie  local  birds.  It  was  there  breeding  inditterently  in  the  court- 
yards, sheds,  under  porticos  or  eaves,  and  also  in  the  forks  of  trees  in 
the  streets.     It  had  sharp  conflicts  with  the  Barn  Swallows,  whose  nests  it 
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often  took  possession  of,  and  was  a  lively  and  most  agreeable  feature  in  the 
dirty  towns  which  it  honored  with  its  presence ;  and  its  songs  were  at  once 
sweet,  clear,  and  exquisitely  melodious. 

Dr.  Cooper  met  with  tliese  birds  among  the  barren  and  rocky  hills  near 
tlie  Colorado. 

Mr.  Eidgway,  who  found  these  birds  breeding  in  large  numbers  at  P3Ta- 
niid  Lake,  informs  me  that  their  nests  were  usually  placed  in  clefts  in  rocks, 
or  in  a  cave.  Near  Salt  Lake  City  they  were  also  very  common,  building 
their  nests  among  the  slirulss  known  as  the  wild  mahogany,  on  tlie  hills,  but 
never  freipienting  the  higher  regions  of  the  mountains. 

The  eggs  of  this  bird,  which  are  not  distinguishaljle  from  those  of  the 
Pacific  coast  form,  have  a  delicate  pale-blue  ground-color,  which  is  very 
fugitive,  and  fades  even  in  the  drawers  of  a  cabinet.  They  are  sparingly 
marked,  chietly  around  the  more  obtuse  end,  with  spots  and  lines  of  black 
and  a  dark  brown.  They  are  of  oval  shape,  elongate  and  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  measure  .80  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .60  iu  breadth.  . 


Carpodacus  frontalis,  var.  rhodocolpus,  Caban. 

CALIFOENIA  HOUSE-FINCH ;  RED-HEADED  LINNET  ;   BURION. 

I  Pyrrhula  cmentatti,,  Lesson,  Kev.  Zobl.  18.39,  101.  Carpodaciis  rliodocolpus,  O.^nANi.s, 
Mus.  Hein.  1851,  166.  —  ScLATEn,  P.  Z.  S.  1856,  304.  Carpodacus  frfrntalis,  Bon. 
&  SciiLEG.  Mon.  des  Lox.  1850,  tab.  xvi,  f.  1.  —  Ib.  Coiisp.  1850,  533.  —  Baiud,  Birds 
N.  Am.  1858,  415  (in  part).  —  Cooper,  Oin.  Cal.  I,  156.  Uoiise  Finch,  Grayson, 
Hesperiau,  II,  1859,  7,  plate.     Carpoducus familiaris,  Heermann,  X,  50  (nest). 

Sp.  Char.  {$  12,973,  Cape  St.  bucas.)  Tluad,  neck,  jugulnm,  breast,  upper  part  of 
abdomen  and  sides,  and  rump,  bright  carmine-scarlet,  dullest  on  the  centre  of  the  crown 
and  auriculars ;  rest  of  the  upper  parts  brownish-gray,  glossed  with  red  except  on  the 
wings,  which  have  the  feathers  with  distinctly  lighter  edges.  Anal  region,  flanks,  and 
crissum  white,  the  feathers  with  shaft-streaks  of  brown.  Wing,  3.00  ;  tail,  2. GO  ;  culmen, 
.45  ;  tarsus,  .62  ;  middle  toe,  .50. 

Female  and  Juv.  similar  to  var.  fronialii,  but  colors  darker. 

Hab.     Coast  region  of  Pacific  Province,  and  peninsula  of  Lower  California. 

The  male  described  above  represents  about  the  average  j)lumage  of  this 
form ;  an  extreme  example  is  No.  26,546,  Cape  St.  Lucas,  which  is  almost 
entirely  of  a  wine-red  color,  this  covering  the  whole  lower  parts,  except  the 
anal  region,  and  obliterating  the  streaks  ;  the  wings  even  are  tinged  with 
red.  Still,  on  the  head  the  red  (a  wine-purple  tint)  is  brightest  within  those 
limits  to  winch  it  is  confined  in  the  normal  plumage. 

Habit.s.  Tliis  variety  of  the  House  Finch  is  a  very  common  bird  through- 
out the  Pacific  coast,  from  Oregon  to  Mexico.  Mr.  Eidgway  states  that  he 
found  this  .species  the  most  common  and  familiar  of  all  the  birds  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley.  It  is  a  very  common  cage-bird,  being  highly  prized  for  its 
song,  which  in  power  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Canary,  while  it  far 
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surpasses  it  in  sweetness.  Its  beautiful  jiluinage  also  renders  it  still  more 
attractive.  The  peculiarly  soil  and  nuusical  iwcct  of  this  bird  is  also  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Canary,  and  is  very  difl'erent  from  the  common  note  of 
tlie  I'urple  Finch.  Tliis  bin!  breeds  very  numerously  among  the  sliade-trees 
in  the  streets  of  Sacramento,  as  well  as  aniung  the  oak  groves  on  the  o\it- 
skirts  of  that  city.  The  males  are  very  shy,  but  the  females,  wlien  their  nest 
is  disturbed,  keep  up  a  lively  chirping  in  an  adjoining  tree.  The  nest  is  gen- 
erally situated  near  the  e.x.tremity  of  a  horizontal  branch  of  a  small  oak, 
usually  in  a  grove,  occasionally  in  an  isolated  tree.  In  one  instance  it  made 
use  of  an  abandoned  nest  of  a  Bullock's  Oriole,  and  in  another  of  that  of  a 
Cliff  Swallow. 

Dr.  Cooper  speaks  of  this  bird  as  Ijeing  especially  almndant  in  all  tlie 
southern  portions  of  California,  and  also,  according  to  Dr.  Xewberry,  through- 
out all  the  valleys  northward  into  Oregon.  It  is  a  species  tliat  is  every- 
where peculiar  to  the  valleys,  wliile  tlie  others  of  this  genus  are  ecpially 
confined  to  the  wooded  mountains.  Dr.  Cooper  also  met  with  this  species 
in  the  plains  near  the  coast,  where  there  are  no  plants  higher  than  the  wild 
mustard,  on  the  seeds  of  which  they  feed.  They  also  fre(]^uent  the  groves 
and  the  open  forests  on  the  summits  of  the  coast  range,  but  in  small  num- 
bers, in  company  with  the  C.  californinis.  They  at  times  feed  on  buds  of 
trees,  and  seeds  of  the  cottonwood  and  other  plants.  It  is  most  abundant 
among  ranches  and  gardens  where,  Dr.  Cooper  states,  it  does  much  mischief 
by  destroying  seeds  and  young  plants,  fruit  and  buds.  For  these  depreda- 
tions even  its  cheerful  and  constant  song  is  not  regarded  as  an  adetpiate  com- 
pensation ;  and  unlike  the  New-Mexicans  in  their  treatment  of  its  kindred 
race,  the  California  cultivators  wage  an  unrelenting  war  upon  these  birds. 

At  San  Diego,  Dr.  Cooper  found  them  building  as  early  as  the  15th  of 
jMarch,  and  even  a  little  earlier.  Both  the  situation  and  the  materials  of 
their  nest  vary.  He  has  found  them  nesting  in  trees,  on  logs  and  rocks,  on 
the  top  rail  of  a  picket  fence,  inside  a  window-shutter,  in  the  holes  of  walls, 
under  tiles,  on  the  thatch  of  a  roof,  in  barns  and  haystacks,  and  even  be- 
tween the  interstices  in  the  sticks  of  which  tlie  nest  of  a  Hawk  had  been 
made,  and  once  in  the  old  nest  of  an  Oriole.  About  dwellings  they  always 
seek  the  protection  of  man,  and  seem  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  having 
deserved  or  incurred  his  enmity.  The  materials  of  their  nests  are  usually 
coarse  grasses  and  weeds,  with  a  lining  of  hair  and  fine  roots.  They  raise 
two,  sometimes  three,  broods  in  a  season,  and  in  the  autunni  assemble  in 
large  flocks,  but  migrate  very  little,  if  any,  to  the  south. 

Dr.  Cooper  states  that  their  songs  arc  very  different  from  those  of  the 
other  sjiecies.  They  are  very  varied  and  very  lively,  and  are  heard  thrdugh- 
out  the  year.  They  are  easily  kept  as  cage-birds,  but  soon  lose  the  beauty 
of  their  plumage  in  confinement,  their  bright  purple  colors  changing  to  a 
dirty  yellow. 

NuttaU  did  not  observe  any  of  this  species  in  Oregon. 
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The  eggs  of  this  bird  vary  from  four  to  six  in  number,  and  are  of  a  pale  blue 
which  readily  fades  into  a  bluish-wliite,  and  arc  marlved  with  spots  and  lines 
of  a  dark  brown  or  black.     They  are  of  an  elongate-oval  shape,  and  measure 
.  from  .82  to  .75  of  an  iucli  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  .60. 


Genus  CHRYSOMITRIS,   Boie. 

Chnjaomiirls,  BoiE,  Isis,  1S23,  322.     (Type,  Frbujilla  spinus,  LlNX.) 
AstnKjalinits,  Cab.  JIus.  Hein.  1S51,  159.     (Type,  Fringilla  tristis,  Lixx.) 
Hijpam^Uhiis,  Cab.  Mus.  Heiii.  1S51,  101.     (Type,  Cardaelk  spimidcs.) 


Gen.  Char.     Bil 


rather  acutely  conic,  the  tip  not  very  sharp  ;  the  cuhnen  slightly  convex 
at  the  tip  ;  the  commissure  gently  curved. 
Nostrils  concealed.  Obsolete  ridges  on  the 
upper  mandible.  Tarsi  shorter  than  the 
middle  toe ;  outer  toe  rather  the  longer, 
reaching  to  the  base  of  the  middle  one. 
Claw  of  hind  toe  shorter  than  the  digital 
portion.     Wings  and  tail  as  in  jEgiothus. 

The  colors  are  generally  yellow,  with 
black  on  tlie  crown,  throat,  back,  wings, 
and  tail,  varied  sometimes  with  white. 

The  females  want  the  bright  markings 
amjsomiiris  irisiis.  of  the  male. 

This  genus  differs  from  ^Egiotlms  in  a  less  acute  and  more  curved  bill,  a 
much  less  development  of  tlie  bristly  featliers  at  tlie  base  of  the  bill,  the 
claw  of  the  hind  toe  slujrter  tliau  its  digital  portion,  the  claws  shorter  and 
less  curved  and  attenuated,  and  the  outer  lateral  toes  not  extending  beyond 
the  base  of  the  middles  claw. 

The  species  exhibit  many  diflerences  among  tliemselves,  especially  in  tlie 
size  and  shape  of  the  bill,  which  have  been  made  tlio  basis  of  generic  dis- 
tinctions.    Tliey  may  Ije  distinguished  as  follows  :  — 

Species  and  Varieties. 

A>   No  streaks  anywhere  on  plumage ;    base  of   tail-feathors  black  or  white. 
Sexes  dissimilar.     (Chnjsomitris.) 
a.  No  yellow  on  the  wings. 

1.  C.  tristis.  Inner  webs  of  tail-feathers  .always  whitish  termin.ally 
(except  in  Juv.).  ^.  Forehead  and  crown,  wings  and  tail,  deep  black  ; 
rest  of  plumage,  including  the  back,  rich  lemon-ycUow ;  tail-coverts 
white.  9 .  Body  grayish  above,  dingy  whitish  beneath,  stained  with 
yellow ;  no  black  on  head ;  wings  and  tail  duller  black.  Juv.  Fulvous- 
umber  above,  with  markings  of  reddish-ochraceous  on  the  wings ;  be- 
neath, dilute-yellow  w.a,shed  with  fulvou.':.  TTah.  Whole  of  temperate 
and  warm  North  America. 

2.  C.  psaltria.  Inner  webs  of  tail-feathers  never  whitish  terminally. 
<J.  Beneath  yellow,  including  the  lower  tail-coverts  ;  above  black,  with 
or  without  olive-green  on  the  back.  9  •  Without  any  black,  the  yellow 
duller. 
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Tail  luith  white  on  inner  webs;  tertials  with  large  white  s})ots. 

f.  Auriculars,  nape,  back,  ami  rump  olive-green.  Hah.  Rocky 
Mountains  of  Unite  J  States \a.\:psaltria. 

(J.  Auriculars  black;    nape,  back,  and  rump  green  clouded  with 

black.     Hab.  Arizona var.  arizona-. 

$.  Auriculars,  nape,  back,  and  rump  entirely  black.  Hab.  Mid- 
dle America  .........      var.  mexicana. 

Tail  without  any  white  on  inner  webs  ;  tertials  without  white  spots. 

^.  Auriculars,  nape,  back,  and  rump  wholly  black.     Hab.   Pan- 
ama and  New  Granada  .....         var.  coin  in  b  i  a  n  a  . 
b.  Terminal  halt'  of  outer  webs  of  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  yellow. 

3.  C.  laiwrencii.  Prevailing  color  aslij',  lighter  beneath.  ^.  A  large 
patch  on  the  breast,  the  rump,  and  most  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
wing,  yellow  ;  forehead,  crown,  lores,  all  round  base  of  bill,  chm,  wings 
(beneath  the  yellow),  and  tail  black.  $ .  Lacking  the  black,  and  with 
the  yellow  only  indicated.     Hab.  California  and  Southwestern  Arizon.n. 

B.    Whole  body  and  head  thickly  streaked  ;  bases  of  tail-feathers  yellow.    Sexes 
alike.     (Astragalinus.) 

4.  C.  pinus.  Above  brownish-gr.ay,  beneath  white,  with  conspicuous 
dusky  streaks  everywhere ;  two  light  bands  on  the  wing ;  bases  of 
secondaries  and  primaries  yellow.     Hah.  Whole  of  North  Anierica. 

Three  species  of  Chrysomitris,  given  by  Mr.  Audubon,  are  to  be  erased 
from  the  list :  C.  stanleyi,  C.  yarreUi,  and  C.  magcUanica.  If,  as  he  states, 
he  killed  specimens  of  the  latter  in  Kentucky,  they  must  have  belonged  to 
the  C.  notata  of  Dubus,  a  Mexican  species,  not  since  met  with  in  our  limits. 
Tlie  other  two  were  given  him  as  coming  from  California,  —  a  statement  we 
now  know  to  be  incorrect,  both  belonging  to  South  America. 


Chrysomitris  tristis,  Bon. 

YELLOW-BIRD  ;  THISTLE-BIRD. 

Fringilla  tristis,  Ltmn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  ITtiii,  3-20.  —Wils.  Am.  Orn.  I,  1808,  20,  pi.  i,  f.  2. 
—  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  18.31,  172;  V,  510,  pi.  xxxiii.  Cardmles  tristis,  Bon.  Obs. 
Wils.  1S25,  No.  96.  — AuD.  Birds  Am.  II,  1841,  129,  pi.  clxxxi.  —  Max.  Cab.  Jouni. 
vi,  1858,  281.  Chrnsmailris  tru<tis.  Box.  List,  1838.  —  Newberky,  ZoSl.  Cal.  &  Or. 
Eonte  ;  Rep.  P.  R.  R.  Surv.  VII,  iv,  1857,  87.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  421.— 
Cooper  &  SrcKLEY,  197.  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  1,  167.  Jstragalinus  triitis,  Cabanis, 
Mus.  Hein.  1851,  159  (type).  Carduclis  amtricana,  (Edward.s,)  Sw.  &  Rich.  F.  B.  A. 
II,  1831,  268.  Golden  Finch,  Pennant.  American  Goldfinch,  Edwards.  Clmrdon- 
neretjminc ;  Chardanncret  du  Canada;  Turin  de  la  Nouvcllc  Yorck,  Buffox.  —  Ib.  PI. 
enl.,  pi.  ccii,  f.  2,  pi.  ccxcii,  f.  1.  —Samuels,  Birds  N.  Eng.  288. 

Sp.  CnAR.  Male.  Bright  gamboge-yellow  ;  crown,  wings,  and  tail  black.  Lesser 
wing-coverts,  band  across  the  end  of  greater  ones,  ends  of  secondaries  and  tertiaries,  inner 
margins  of  tail-feathers,  upper  and  under  tail-coverts,  and  titjia  white.  Length,  5.2.5 
inches;  wing,  .3.00.  Female.  Tellowish-gray  above;  greenish-yellow  below.  No  black 
on  forehead.    Wing  and  tail  much  as  in  the  male.     Young.  Reddish-olive  above;  fulvous- 
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yellow  below ;  two  broad  bands  across  coverte,  and  broad  edges  to  last  half  of  secondaries 
pale  rufous. 

Hab.     North  America  generally. 

Ill  winter  tlie  yellow  is  replaced  by  a  yellowish-brown  ;  the  black  of  the 
crown  wanting,  that  of  wings  and  tail  browner.  The  throat  is  generally 
yellowish ;  the  under  parts  ashy-browu,  passing  behind  into  white. 

There  are  no  oljservable  ditferences  between  eastern  and  western  speci- 
mens. 

H.VBITS.      The  coiumou  American   Goklhnuh    is    found    throughout   the 

gi'eater  portion  of  North  America,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Sir  John 
Iticliardsou  met  with  it  in  the  fur  re- 
sions,  where  it  is  one  of  the  tardiest  of 
the  summer  visitors,  and  whence  it  de- 
parts early  in  September.  The  speci- 
men described  by  him  -w^as  taken  June 
29.  At  the  extreme  South  it  is  not 
uncommon,  according  to  Dresser,  around 
San  Antonio,  and  Dr.  Woodliouse  fotuid 
it  abundant  IhjUi  in  Texas  and  in  tlie 
Indian  Territory.  Dr.  Coues  did  not 
find  it  in  Arizona,  nor  does  Sumichrast 
Dr.  Newberry  found  this  Finch  (juite  coin- 
the  Columbia,  this  sweet  songster,  he  states. 


Chrysomitris  trutis. 


give  it  as  a  bird  of  \'era  Cruz. 
moil  throughout  his  route  to 
liaving  been  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  in  the  interior  both  of  California 
and  Oregon,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  where  everything  else  was  new  and 
strange.  But  Dr.  Suckley,  though  he  looked  carefully  for  this  species  about 
Puget  Sound,  in  the  most  appropriate  situations,  was  unable  to  find  any,  and 
did  not  believe  that  any  existed  there.  Dr.  Cooper  states  that  it  is,  however, 
quite  abundant  on  the  Columbia  and  along  the  coast  near  its  moutli. 

The  last-named  writer  states  that  this  species  is  a  constant  resident  in  all 
the  western  parts  of  California,  but  he  met  with  none  on  the  Colorado.  They 
become  rare  on  the  coast  at  the  Columbia,  but  farther  in  the  interior  are 
found  as  far  north  as  latitude  49°.  They  breed  as  far  south  as  San  Diego, 
but  seem  to  avoid  the  hot  interior  valleys,  as  well  as  the  mountains.  Their 
favorite  resorts  are  where  thistles  and  other  composite  plants  abound,  and 
also  groves  of  willow  and  cottonwood,  upon  the  seeds  of  which  tliey  feed 
largely.  In  winter  the  seeds  of  the  buttonwood  supply  their  chief  sub- 
sistence. 

The  common  Goldfinch  was  seen  in  abundance  by  Mr.  Piidgway  only  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sacramento  City,  associated  with  the  Carpodanis  frontalis, 
and  often  nesting  in  the  same  tree.  In  the  interior  this  species  was  rarely 
seen,  and  only  one  specimen  was  secured  in  the  Truckee  Valley  in  May,  and 
not   noticed  afterwards.     It  was,  however,  found   breeding  in  the  Uintah 
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Mountains,  where  its  nest  and  eggs  were  obtained.  The  nests  procured  by 
j\lr.  Kidgway  were  all  I'ouud  about  June  G,  except  one,  ten  days  later,  show- 
ing tliat  these  birds  are  lour  or  five  weeks  earlier  in  their  breeding  on  the 
Pacific  tlian  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  tlie  Uintah  Mountains  they  were 
breeding,  as  at  the  East,  in  July. 

The  Cfoldlinch  is  to  a  large  extent  gregarious  and  nomadic  in  its  liabits, 
and  only  for  a  short  portion  of  the  year  do  these  birds  separate  into  pairs  for 
the  purposes  of  reproduction.  During  at  least  three  fourths  of  the  year  they 
associate  in  small  flocks,  and  wander  about  in  an  irregular  and  uncertain 
manner  in  quest  of  their  food.  They  are  resident  throughout  the  j-ear  in 
New  England,  and  also  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  country,  their 
presence  or  absence  being  regulated  to  a  large  extent  by  the  abundance, 
scarcity,  or  absence  of  their  favorite  kinds  of  food.  In  the  winter,  the  seeds 
of  the  taller  weeds  are  their  principal  means  of  subsistence.  In  the  sum- 
mer, the  seeds  of  the  thistle  and  other  plants  and  weeds  are  sought  out 
by  these  interesting  and  busy  gleaners.  They  are  abundant  in  gardens,  and 
as  a  general  thing  do  very  little  harm,  and  a  vast  amount  of  benefit  in  the 
destruction  of  the  seeds  of  troublesome  weeds.  As,  however,  they  do  not 
always  discriminate  bet\\een  seeds  that  are  troublesome  and  those  that  are 
desirable,  the  Goldfinches  are  unwelcome  visitors  to  the  farmers  who  seek  to 
raise  their  own  seeds  of  the  lettuce,  turnip,  and  other  similar  vegetables. 
They  are  also  very  fond  of  the  seeds  of  the  sunflower. 

Owing  possibly  to  the  scarcity  of  proper  food  for  their  young  in  the  early 
summer,  the  Goldfinches  are  quite  late  before  they  mate  and  raise  their  single 
brood.  It  is  usually  past  the  10th  of  July  before  their  nests  are  constructed, 
and  often  September  before  their  Ijroods  are  ready  to  fly. 

The  song  of  the  Goldfinch  —  very  different  from  their  usual  plaintive  cry 
or  call-note,  uttered  as  they  are  flying  or  when  they  are  feeding  —  is  very 
sweet,  brilliant,  and  pleasing ;  most  so,  indeed,  when  given  as  a  solo,  with  no 
other  of  its  kindred  within  hearing.  I  know  of  none  of  our  common  singers 
that  excel  it  in  either  respect.  Its  notes  are  higher  and  more  flute-like,  and 
its  song  is  more  prolonged  than  that  of  the  Pui-ple  Finch.  Where  large 
flocks  are  found  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  the  males  often  join  in  a  very 
curious  and  remarkable  concert,  in  which  the  voices  of  the  several  performers 
do  not  always  accord.  In  spite  of  this  frequent  want  of  harmony,  these  con- 
certs are  varied  and  pleasing,  now  ringing  like  the  loud  voices  of  the  Canary, 
and  now  sinking  into  a  low  soft  warble. 

I)uring  the  warm  summer  weather  the  Goldfinch  is  very  fond  of  bathing, 
and  the  sandy  shehing  margins  of  brooks  are  always  their  favorite  places 
of  resort  for  this  purpose.  I  do  not  think  they  ever  raise  more  than  a  single 
brood  in  a  season  in  Xew  England,  and  are  in  this  somewhat  irregular,  de- 
positing their  eggs  from  July  10  to  September,  as  it  may  happen. 

They  usually  select  a  small  upright  tree,  such  as  a  young  elm,  apjDle,  or 
pear,  or  a  tall  shrub,  for  their  nest,  which  they  rarely  place  higher  than  fen 
60 
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feet  from  the  ground.  Than  the  ne.st  of  our  Goldfinch  we  have  no  more  beau- 
tiful specimen  cither  of  the  liasket  in  sliape  or  tlie  felted  in  .structure.  Sym- 
metrical in  form,  delicately  and  beautifully  woven,  and  ingeniously  and  firmly 
fastened  around  the  forked  twigs  with  wliich  it  is  interlaced,  it  is  an  exqui- 
site example  of  arcliitectural  beauty  and  finish.  A  beautiful  specimen  from 
Wisconsin  may  be  taken  as  typical.  It  measures  three  inches  in  diameter 
and  two  in  height.  The  cavity  is  one  and  a  iialf  iiiclies  wide  at  the  rim,  and 
the  deptli  is  the  same.  The  base  of  this  nest  is  a  commingling  of  soft  vege- 
table wool,  very  fine  stems  of  dried  grasses,  and  fine  strips  of  bark,  all  being 
in  very  fine  shrcids.  The  sides,  rim,  and  general  exterior  of  the  nest  is  made 
up,  to  a  large  extent,  of  fine  slender  vegetable  fibres,  interwrought  with 
white  and  maroon-colored  vegetable  wool.  These  materials  are  closely  and 
densely  felted  togetlier.  Tlie  inner  nest  is  softly  and  thoroughly  lined  with 
a  softer  felting  made  of  the  plumose  api)eadages  or  pappus  of  the;  seeds  of 
com])osite  plants. 

The  eggs,  usually  five,  rarely  six  in  number,  are  of  a  unilbi-m  bluisli-white, 
sharply  pointed  at  one  and  ruundcd  at  tlu!  otlier  end.  They  measure  from 
.65  to  .67  of  an  incli  in  length  and  from  S)U  to  .55  in  breadth.  Dr.  Cooper 
gives  their  measurement  as  .60  by  .50  ;  but  of  tlie  conttmts  of  seven  nests 
before  me  not  an  egg  is  less  than  .65  in  length,  and  but  one  so  small  as  .50 
in  breadth. 

A  nest  of  this  Finch,  built  in  a  young  elm-tree  in  Ilinghani,  eight  feet  from 
the  ground,  was  begun  July  27,  finished  and  the  fir.st  egg  laid  August  1.  By 
the  4th  five  eggs  had  been  deposited,  and  on  the  Kith  tlicy  had  all  been 
hatched. 

Chrysomitris  psaltria,  var.  psaltria,  r.oNAP.  ,,  ."'    r 

EOCKY  MOUNTAIN  GOLDFINCH  ;  ARKANSAS  GOLDFINCH.  ^     , 

y-'C^   'I 

Frinfiilla  psaltria,  Sat,  Long's  Exped.  R.  Mts.  II,  1823,  40.  —  Aud.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839, 

85,  pi.  cccxciv.     Fringilla  (Cardudis)  psaltria,  Bon.  Am.  Oni.  1,  182.5,  .54,  pi.  vi,  f.  3. 

Cardudis psaltria,  AuD.  Syn.  1839,  117. —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,   134,   pi.  clxxxiii. 

Chrysomitris  psaltria,  Br.  Li.st,  1838.  —  Id.  Consp.  1850,  516.  —  Gambki.,  .lour.  A.  N. 

S.  2d  series  I,  1847,  52  (female).  —  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  422.  —  Coopeu,  Orn. 

Cal.  I,  168. 

Sp.  Char.  Male.  Upper  parts  and  .sides  of  head  and  neck  olive-groen.  Hood,  but 
not  sides  of  head  below  eyes,  lores  (or  auricular?  ?),  upper  tail-covorts,  wing.s,  and  tail  black. 
Beneath  briglit  yellow.  A  band  across  the  tips  of  the  greater  coverts,  the  ends  of  nearly 
all  the  quill.s,  the  outer  edges  of  the  tertiaries,  the  extreme  bases  of  all  the  primaries  ex- 
cept the  outer  two,  and  a  long  rectangular  patch  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  outer  three 
tail-foathers  near  the  middle,  white.  Female  with  the  upper  parts  generally,  and  the  sides 
olive-green  ;  the  wings  and  tail  brown,  their  white  marks  as  in  the  male.  Length,  4.2.5  ; 
wing,  2.40  ;  tail,  1.85.     Younrj  like  the  female,  but  wing-bands  more  fulvous. 

Hab.  Southern  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  coast  of  California;  north  to  Salt  Lake  City 
(June  19 ;  Ridgway),  and  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal.  (Vuillk)  ;  south  to  Sonora  (Arispe,  Feb. 
26  ;  E.  S.  WAKEriELD). 


I 
I 
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Witli  i|uite  a  small  series  ol'  speciiiieus,  a  perfect  transition  can  be  shown 
from  the  typical  6'.  imdtria,  as  above  described,  to  the  C.  columbianus,  the 
ojiposite  extreme  (see  table,  page  471).  The  former  is  the  most  northern, 
the  latter  the  most  southern  form  ;  arizonw  and  mcrimnu,  intermediate 
in  habitat,  are  also  as  strikingly  so  in  plumage.  The  difference  is  in  llir 
quantity  of  the  black,  this  color  predominating  over  the  olive  of  the  back 
and  the  white  of  wings  and  tail,  in  proportion  as  we  go  southward.  There 
cannot,  upon  the  whole,  be  any  doubt  that  they  are  all  specifically  the  same. 
The  females  can  scarcely  be  distinguished. 

IIauits.  The  Arkansas  Finch  was  first  discovered  in  Long's  expedition  to 
the  liocky  M(mntains,  and  described  by  Say  in  1823.  It  has  since  been  met 
with  in  Xew  Mexico  and  in  various  parts  of  California.  Dr.  Cooper  did  not 
find  tins  species  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  altliough  Dr.  Kennerly  met  with 
it  along  Williams  Fork,  in  New  Mexico.  Dr.  Woodhouse  did  not  see  it  in 
his  route  to  the  Zuni  IJiver,  either  in  New  Mexico  or  the  Indian  Territory. 

Dr.  Kennerly  met  with  these  birds  in  the  month  of  February.  lie  found 
them  very  abundant  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Bill  Williams  Fork.  They 
were  feeding  on  the  young  buds  of  the  cottonwood  trees.  A  that  season 
they  were  in  small  flocks,  and  tlie  only  note  he  heard  from  them  was  a  short 
chirp,  as  they  hojiped  from  twig  to  twig,  or  flew  from  one  tree  to  another. 

Dr.  Ileermann  states  that  la;  RhukI  these  Finches  abundant  in  the  norlliern 
mining  regions  of  California,  fre(juenting  and  feeding  in  the  same  localities 
with  the  C.  Uvwrenni,  and  often  associated  with  the  Pine  Finch.  He  adds 
that,  wiiile  thus  associated,  lie  shot  a  large  number  of  both  species.  They 
seemed  to  be  employed,  at  the  time,  in  jiicking  out  the  fine  gravel  mixed  in 
the  mud  used  as  mortar  for  a  chimney.  Hying  away  at  each  discharge  of  the 
gun,  l)ut  returning,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  the  same  place. 

Mr.  Audubon  regarded  this  species  as  accidental  in  Louisiana,  having 
procured  individuals  a  few  miles  from  Bayou  Sara. 

The  Arkansas  Goldfinch  was  found  by  IMr.  Eidgway  among  the  Wahsatcli 
Mountains,  his  attention  being  at  once  drawn  to  it  by  its  curious  notes.  He 
first  met  with  it  in  "  City-Creek  Canon,"  near  Salt  Lake  City,  where  indi- 
viduals of  it  were  fre(piently  found  mixed  in  with  flocks  of  C.  piu'is.  The 
note  of  this  liird  is  remarkable  for  its  power  and  very  sad  tone.  Tlie  ordi- 
nary note  is  a  plaintive,  mellow,  whistling  call,  impossible  to  describe,  and 
so  infiected  as  to  produce  a  very  mournful  effect.  When  the  bird  takes  to 
flight,  it  is  changed  to  a  simple  cheer,  similar  to  the  anxious  notes  of  the  male 
Agdaius  phcenicens,  uttered  wlien  its  nest  is  disturbed.  This  sj)ecies  was 
quite  rare,  not  being  so  conmion  as  either  C.  pimis  or  C.  tristis.  Its  nest 
was  found  in  Parley's  Park,  Wahsatch  IMountains,  June  22,  in  the  top  of  a 
willow-bush  near  a  stream. 

At  San  Diego,  and  along  the  whole  coast  border  of  California,  Dr.  Cooper 
thinks  that  this  Finch  is  rather  rare.  In  the  interior  valleys  they  seem  to 
be  (|uite  common.     They  also  breed  in  small  numbers  in  the  Coast  Itange, 
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near  Santa  Cruz.  He  states  that  their  habits  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
C.  tristis,  though  they  feed  more  on  the  grouud,  and  more  upon  weeds  than 
on  trees,  and  are  even  more  gregarious,  remaining  associated  in  flocks  tip  to 
the  first  of  June.  Their  song  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  common  Gold- 
finch, but  is  much  fainter. 

Dr.  Cooper  never  met  with  their  nest,  nor  has  he  received  any  description 
of  it.  Mr.  Xautus  found  one,  containing  four  eggs,  on  the  branch  of  an 
Obione,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  This  was  at  Fort  Tejon,  the  first  of 
May.  Dr.  Canfield  has  also  found  their  nests,  in  considerable  numbers,  near 
Monterey.  They  are  built  in  the  forks  of  trees,  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  tristis,  are  structures  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  evince  great  skill  in  the 
architects.  They  contain  usually  four  or  five  eggs.  Excejjt  in  size,  their 
eggs  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  C.  tristis,  being  of  a  uniform  greenish- 
white,  unspotted,  of  a  rounded-oval  shape,  sharply  pointed  at  one  end.  They 
measure  .60  by  .5U  of  an  inch. 


Chrysomitris  psaltria,  \ar  arizonsD,  Coues. 

ARIZONA  GOLDFINCH. 

Chrysomitris  mcxicana,  var.  arizona:,  CouES,  P.  A.  N.  S.  1866.  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  170. 

Sp.  Char.  (  $  37,092,  Fort  Wingate,  Arizona,  June  28,  1864.)  Above,  including  auricu- 
lars,  glossy  black,  with  a  faint  bluish  reflection;  nape,  back,  and  rump  much  mixed  ^yith 
olive-green,  this  rather  predominating ;  larger  coverts  broadly  tipped  with  grayish-white ; 
tertials,  with  almost  the  entire  exposed  portion  of  the  outer  web.s,  white ;  a  patch  on 
base  of  primaries,  and  the  inner  webs  of  the  tail-feather.s,  except  the  ends,  white.  Be- 
neath entirely  lemon-yellow.     Wing,  2..50  ;  tail,  1.70;  cuhnen,  .35;  tarsus,  ..^0. 

Hab.  Southern  boundary  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  extending  .southward  into 
Mexico,  and  gradually  changing  into  mexicana,  and  north waril  into  psaltria. 

The  specimen  described  above  is  from  a  series  collected  in  Arizona  by  Dr. 
Coues  :  these  examples  vary  in  the  relative  amount  of  black  and  olive  on 
the  back,  some  having  one,  and  others  the  other  color  predominating ;  the 
type  selected  is  one  which  represents  about  the  average  plumage  of  this 
species  from  Arizona. 

Habits.  Dr.  Coues  found  these  liirds  abundant  summer  residents  of  Ari- 
zona, where  they  are  said  to  arrive  the  last  of  April  and  to  remain  until  the 
middle  of  September.  In  August  the  males  are  stated  to  assume  the  dull 
plumage  of  the  females.  In  autumn  they  become  decidedly  gregarious,  and 
feed  almost  exclusively  upon  buds  and  seeds.  He  thinks  they  are  not  so 
numerous  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  Territory.  In  a  letter  received 
from  him  he  remarks  :  — 

"  This  liird  was  ibund  to  be  conmron  in  Xew  Mexico  near  Fort  Wingate, 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  main  chain  of  mountains.  I  first  observed  it  on  the 
28th  of  June,  when  I  found  tpiite  a  number  together,  and  secured  several 
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specimens.  They  were  in  small  troop.s  on  a  rugged  hillside  covered  witli  a 
sparse  growth  of  junipers  and  stunted  pines,  feeding  in  company  with  the 
Pooqnza  hiUiimtu.  Judging  from  their  actions,  and  from  the  fact  that  none 
but  males  were  taken,  I  presume  they  were  breeding  in  tlie  vicinity.  I  found 
some  difficulty  in  securing  specimens,  partly  owing  to  the  broken  nature  of 
the  locality,  and  partly  to  the  birds'  timidity  in  the  nnaccustomed  presence 
of  man.  Those  that  were  sliot  were  all  found  to  have  the  esophagus  as  well 
as  the  gizzard  crammed  with  seeds.  Tliey  constantly  uttered  a  plaintive 
lisping  whistle  as  they  gathered  food,  or  as  they  flew  from  one  tree  to  another, 
but  their  .song  did  not  strike  my  ear  as  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Goldfinch.  These  specimens  were  all  in  what  I  take  to  be  perfect  plumage, 
although  the  Ijack  was  mixed  with  olive  and  black  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions, and  the  black  of  the  pileuni  did  not  reach  below  the  eyes  to  cit  off 
the  yellow  under  eyelid  iVom  tlie  other  yellowish  parts  of  tlie  head ;  thus 
closely  resembling  true  psaltria. 

"  Upon  my  arrival  at  Fort  Whipple  in  July,  I  found  birds  of  tliis  type 
abundant,  and  took  a  good  many  during  the  two  following  months,  when 
they  disappeared,  and  I  saw  none  until  about  tlie  first  of  May.  A  small 
ravine  close  by  the  fort,  choked  with  a  rank  growth  of  weeds,  was  a  favorite 
resort ;  there  the  birds  could  be  ibund  at  nearly  all  times  in  season,  in  large 
troops,  feeding  in  company  with  Chipping  Sparrows,  and  the  Spizella  atriyu- 
laris.  Tliey  were  very  tame  during  tlie  latter  part  of  the  summer,  would 
only  rise  when  very  closely  a]iproached,  wlien  they  flew  in  a  hesitating  man- 
ner a  shrirt  distance,  and  then  pitched  down  again  among  the  weeds  to 
resume  their  Ixisy  search  for  food.  In  their  undulating  fliglit  they  utter 
their  peculiar  note,  generally  with  each  impulse  of  the  wings,  and  keep  up 
a  continual  chirping  when  feeding  ;  but  I  did  not  hear  their  true  song  at  this 
season.  Some  of  the  specimens  taken  were  very  young  birds,  and  the  spe- 
cies unquestionably  breeds  here,  although  I  never  succeeded  in  finding  a 
nest. 

"  I  should  not  omit  to  add,  that  whilst  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  I  saw 
caged  birds  that  were  thriving  well,  and  apparently  reconciled  to  confine- 
ment." 

A  nest  of  tliis  bird,  obtained  near  Camp  Grant,  Arizona,  by  Dr.  Palmer,  is 
a  flat  and  shallow  structure,  having  a  diameter  of  three  inches,  and  a  lieight 
of  one  and  a  quarter.  The  cavity  is  only  a  slight  depression.  This  nest  is 
made  of  a  felting  of  various  materials,  chiefly  the  cotton-like  down  of  the 
cottonwood-tree  and  other  soi't  vegetable  matter,  fine  stems  of  grasses,  IVag- 
ments  of  mosses,  and  various  other  similar  materials,  lined  with  finer  mate- 
rials of  the  same.  Except  in  their  slightly  smaller  size,  the  eggs  are  not 
distinguishably  different  from  the  preceding. 
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Chrysomitris  psaltria,  \  ai.  mexicana,  Boxap.  /  d  *^*' 

BLACK  GOLDFINCH;  MEXICAN  GOLDFINCH. 

Carduelis  mexicanits.  Swains.  Syn.  Birds  ilex,  Pliil.  Mag.  1827,  435. — AYagler,  Isis, 
1831,  525.  Chrysomitris  ineximnus,  Bp.  Cousp.  Av.  1850,  516  (quotes  AuD.  tab. 
427).  —  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  423,  pi.  liv,  f.  1.  Astragaliniis  mcxicantis,  Cab. 
Mus.  Hein.  1851,  159.  —  In.  Jouru.  i'iir  Oru.  1861,  7  (witli  synonymy).  —  CoUES, 
P.  A.  N.  S.  1866,  82.  Fringilln  melannxantha  (Light.),  Wagleii,  Isis,  1831,  525. 
?  Frinyilla  catotol,  Gm.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  914.  Friiigilla  texensis,  t!ii:Aui),  16  Sp. 
Birds  Tex.  1841,  pi.  v.  f.  1  (gives  white  belly).  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  169. 

Sp.  Cuah.  Upper  parts  continuously  and  entirely  black ;  the  feathers  of  the  rump  white 
subterminally,  and  showing  this  through  the  black ;  a  few  of  the  feathers  with  greenish- 
yellow  between  the  white  and  the  black ;  a  few,  perhaps,  without  black  tips.  The  bases  of 
the  third  to  seventh  primaries,  and  the  ends  of  the  tertiaries  externally  white.  The  tail  is 
black,  c-Kcept  the  outer  three  feathers,  in  which  the  outer  webs  and  tips  only  are  this  color; 
the  rest  white.  Inside  of  wing  black.  Under  parts  of  body  pale  yellow.  Female  w-ith 
the  black  of  the  head  and  body  replaced  by  olive-green.  Length,  4.12  inches;  wing, 2.25; 
tail,  2.00. 

Hab.  Mexican  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  southward ;  Oaxaca,  June  (Scl. 
1858,  302)  ;  Cordova  (Scl.  1856,  30.3) ;  Guatemala  (Scl.  Ibis  I,  19) ;  Costa  Rica  (Cab. 
J.  1861,  7);  Panama  (Lawr.  N.  Y.  Lye.  1861,  331 ;  winter). 

Habits.  The  Mexican  Goldfinch  is  distributed  from  the  we.steni  side 
of  th(!  i;io  (Irande,  through  Mexico  and  Central  America,  to  Panama. 
Suiuichrast  lut-ntions  it  as  found  throughout  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  but 
most  abundant  in  the  temperate  region.  It  breeds  in  the  vicinity  of 
Orizaba.  It  was  taken  in  Central  America,  by  Mr.  Skinner,  and  has  been 
reported  from  Costa  Eica,  and  from  Panama  in  the  winter.     Of  its  distinc-  , 

five  peculiarities  we  have  no  information,  but  they  probably  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  the  other  forms  of  G.  psaltria. 


Clirysomitris  lawrencii,  Bonap. 

LAWRENCE'S  GOLDFINCH. 

Carduelis  lawrcncii,  Cassix,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  V,  Oct.  1850,  105,  pi.  v  (California).  Chrysomi- 
tris lawrcncii,  Bon.  Comptes  Rendus,  Dec.  1853,  913.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858, 
424.  —  Heekm.  X,  S,  50  (uest).  —  Elliot,  Illust.  Am.  B.  1,  pi.  viii.  —  Coopei:,  Oru. 
Cal.  I,  171. 

Sp.  Char;  Male.  Hood,  sides  of  head  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  eye,  chin,  and 
upper  part  of  throat,  black.  Sides  of  head,  neck,  and  body,  upper  part  of  neck  an<!  the 
back,  and  upper  tail-coverts,  ash-color.  Rump  and  lesser  wing-coverts  yellowish-green. 
Throat  below  the  black,  breast,  and  outer  edges  of  all  the  quills  (except  the  first  primary, 
and  passing  into  white  behind),  bright  greenish-yellow.  Wings  black.  Tail-feathers 
black,  with  a  white  square  patch  on  the  inner  web.  near  the  end;  outer  edges  grayish; 
quills  black.  ^Female  similar,  with  the  black  of  tlie  head  replaced  by  ash.  Length,  about 
4.70;  wing,  2.75;  tail,  2.30.  Young  like  the  female,  but  wing-bands  pale  fulvous,  in- 
stead of  yellow. 

Hab.     Coast  of  California;  Fort  Wliipplc,  Arizona  (CouES,  P.  A.  N.  S.  1860,  83). 
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Habits.  This  species,  now  known  to  be  so  common  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  Calitbruia,  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Cassiu  in  1850.  Dr.  Heer- 
maini  afterwards  i'ouutl  them  very  abundant  tln-ougliout  the  northern  mining 
regions  of  California,  frequenting  the  liillsides  covered  with  brush,  the  seeds 
and  buds  of  which  tliey  eat  with  great  avidity.  Later  in  the  season  he  found 
them  at  San  Diego,  in  quest"  of  grass-seeds  on  the  level  plains.  They  were 
in  large  flocks,  and  so  closely  packed  that  he  shot  thirteen  at  one  discharge. 
Their  nests,  he  states,  are  built  in  the  fork  of  a  bush  or  stunted  oak,  and  are 
composed  of  fine  grasses,  lined  with  hair  and  feathers.  They  contain  four  or 
five  pure  white  eggs. 

Mr.  Eidg^'ay  only  met  with  this  Goldfinch  near  the  foot  of  the  western 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Dr.  Cooper  met  with  a  few  of  this  species  at  Fort  Mohave,  on  the  Colorado, 
but  found  them  more  numerous  near  the  coast  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco, 
at  least,  and  also  in  the  more  northern  mining  regions.  He  has  seen  them 
about  San  Francisco  in  December,  and  has  no  doubt  tliat  they  remain  all  the 
winter  throughout  the  lower  countr}-.  They  seenx  to  avoid  the  mountainous 
regions,  and  have  not  been  met  with  in  Oregon. 

Their  habits  and  their  song  are,  in  general  respects,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Goldfinch  (C.  tristis),  but  their  voice  is  much  weaker,  and  is  higher  in  its 
pitch.  Tlieir  nests,  Dr.  Cooper  thinks,  are  placed,  in  preference,  on  the  live- 
oaks  ;  at  least,  he  has  never  met  with  them  in  any  other  situation.  They  are 
built  very  much  in  the  style  of  those  of  the  Goldfinch,  but  are  nnich  smaller, 
the  cavity  measuring  only  an  inch  in  depth  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
The  eggs  he  describes  as  four  or  five  in  number,  pure  white,  and  measuring 
.80  by  .46  of  an  inch.  He  adds  that  they  sometimes  feed  on  the  ground,  on 
grass-seeds,  as  well  as  on  buds  and  seeds  of  various  weeds  and  trees.  They 
were  regarded  by  him  as  more  of  a  .sylvan  species  than  the  Goldfinch,  and 
not  so  fond  of  willows  and  other  trees  growing  along  streams  and  in  -w-et 
places.  In  the  Colorado. Valley  they  feed  on  the  seeds  of  the  artemisia.  lie 
did  not  notice  any  tliere  after  the  middle  of  April.  Eggs,  in  my  own  cabi- 
net, from  Iilonterey,  identified  by  Dr.  Canfield,  are  of  a  uniform  greenish- 
white,  exactly  similar  to  those  of  C.  psaltria  and  tristis,  and  measure  only 
.58  by  .45  of  an  inch,  or  less  in  length  by  .22  than  as  given  by  Dr.  Cooper. 

Three  nests  of  this  species  obtained  at  Monterey,  Cal.,  by  Dr.  Canfield,  all 
exhibit  more  or  less  variations  as  to  material  and  style  of  make.  They  are 
all  more  or  less  felted,  and  beautifully  wrought,  fully  equal  in  artistic  skill  to 
the  nests  of  the  Goldfincli.  They  are  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  height 
and  three  in  diameter,  an<l  the  cavity  is  an  inch  iu  depth  and  one  and  three 
quarters  in  diameter.  The  walls  of  these  nests  are  soft,  warm,  and  thick, 
composed  of  wool,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  fine  stems  of  grasses,  down, 
feathers,  and  other  materials,  all  closely  matted  together,  and  lined  with 
the  long  hair  of  the  larger  animals.  One  of  these  nests  is  made  up  entirely 
of  the  finer  grasses,  strongly  matted  together. 
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Clirysomitris  pinus,  Bonap. 

PIHE  GOLDFINCH. 

PriimiUa  pinus,  Wilson,  Am.  Om.  II,  1810,  133,  pi.  .wii,  f.  1.  — AuD.  Om.  Biog.  II, 
1834,  455  ;  V,  509,  pi.  clxxx.  Friiujilla  {Carduelis)  pinus,  Bon.  Obs.  Wils.  1825, 
No.  103.  Linaria pinus,  AuD.  Synopsis,  1839,  115.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  125, 
pi.  cbcxx.  Chrysmnitris  pinus,  Boxap.  Consp.  1850,  515.  —  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am. 
1858,  425.  —Cooper  &  Suckley,  197.  —  Coopek,  Om.  CaJ.  I,  172.  —Samuels,  290. 
?.'  Chrijsomitris  macroptera,  DuBUs,  Esq.  Orn.  tab.  23  (Mexico).  —  Bp.  Conspectus, 
1850,  515. 


/f 


Sp.  Char.     Tail  deeply  forked. 


Above  brownish-olive.  Beneath  whitish,  eveiT  feather 
streaked  distinctly  with  dusky.  Concealed 
bases  of  tail-feathers  and  quills,  together  with 
their  inner  edges,  sulphur-yellow.  Outer 
edges  ot  quills  and  tail-feathers  yellowish- 
green.  Two  brownisli-white  bands  on  the 
wing.  Length,  4.75 ;  wing,  3.00 ;  tail,  2.20. 
Sexes  alike.  Young  similar,  but  the  white 
below  tinged  witli  yellow,  the  upper  parts 
with  reddish-brown,  and  there  arc  two  pale 
ochraceous  bands  on  the  wing. 
chryxomUris  pinus.  Hab.     North    America   from   Atlantic   to 

Pacific;  Vera  Cruz,  plateau  and  alpine  region  (Su.mici[u.\st,  I,  550). 

Specimens  from  all  parts  of  Xortli  America  ap))ear  to  be  the  same,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  variation  among  individuals.  No.  10,22.5  $ ,  Fort 
Tejon,  California,  and  51,636,  Colorado  Territory,  are  almost  entirely  white 
beneath,  the  streaks  being  hardly  observable.  32,765,  Mexico,  and  9,524, 
Washington  Territory,  are  un.streaked  medially.  Xo.  11,096,  Fort  Bridger, 
has  the  streaks  on  the  sides  unusually  broad,  and  very  black. 

In  autumn  and  winter  a  reddish-brown  tinge  overspreads  the  upper  parts. 

Habits.  Though  classed  with  the  Goldfinches  of  this  country,  the  Pine 
Finch,  in  many  respects  more  nearly  resembles,  in  its  habits  and  nidification, 
the  C'arpodaci.  It  is  found  throughout  the  United  States,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  In  the  winter  it  extends  its  irregular  migrations  into  the  Cen- 
tral States,  as  far  as  Northern  California  on  the  Pacific,  and  Southern  Peim- 
sylvania  on  the  Atlantic.  It  breeds  throughout  the  British  Provinces, 
Northern  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  Michigan,  and 
thence  to  Washington  Territory,  in  all  the  evergreen  forests. 

At  Calais,  Me.,  it  is  resident  throughfuit  the  year,  and  breeds  there,  but  is 
much  more  common  in  the  winter  than  in  tlie  summer.  In  Western  IMaine, 
Professor  Verrill  observed  it  very  common,  Iwth  in  the  s]iring  and  in  the 
fall,  but  never  found  it  breeding.  He  tViund  it  veiy  abundant  about  the 
Umljagog  lakes  in  July,  wliere  it  was  evidently  breeding.  It  breeds  also 
abundantly  among  the  Wliite  Mountains. 

Mr.  Eidgway  first  saw  the  Pine  Fincli  on  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains, 
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where,  through  July  and  August,  it  was  quite  coiudhiu,  and  where  undoubt- 
edly it  breeds,  as  a  young  bird  unable  to  fly  was  obtained.  On  the  Wahsatch 
jNIountains  it  was  a  very  abundant  sijecies,  inlnibiting  the  pines  as  well  as  the 
groves  of  aspens  in  the  alpine  regions.  Is  is  gregarious  at  all  times,  flying 
in  roving,  screeching  flocks.  The  notes  it  utters  on  all  occasions  resendjle 
a  very  peculiar  pronunciation  of  swc-er,  given  in  a  very  sharp  tone.  \Mien 
the  flock  suddenly  takes  to  flight,  this  is  changed  to  a  more  rattling  (nitcry. 
A  nest,  containing  no  eggs,  was  found  in  an  aspen-tree ;  and  another,  con- 
taining one  egg,  similar  to  those  described  elsewhere,  was  found  in  a  fir-tree 
(Abies)  situated  near  the  extremity  of  a  horizontal  branch  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  ground. 

The  Pine  Finch  is  also  a  very  common  and  resident  bird  in  the  plateau 
of  Mexico  and  in  the  alpine  regions  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz.  Its  connnon 
name  there  is  Bominiguito  montero.  In  the  alpine  regions  Sumiclirast  states 
that  it  is  found  to  the  height  of  six  thousand  five  lumdred  feet,  and  does  not, 
to  his  knowledge,  descend  below  three  thousand  feet.  It  most  especially 
frequents  the  plateau. 

Ca])tain  Blakiston  met  with  this  species  on  the  plains  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan, near  the  liocky  Mountains,  August  (3,  1858. 

In  the  eastern  ])ortion  of  ^Massachusetts  it  is  somewliat  irregular  in  its 
movements  and  appearance,  which  are  supposed  to  be  atl'ected  by  the  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  of  its  food  elsewhere.  Here  it  feeds  chiefly  on  seeds  of 
grasses  and  weeds,  probably  only  after  the  seeds  of  the  hemlock  and  other 
forest  trees  have  failed  it.  They  are  usually  most  abundant  late  in  the 
season  and  after  heavy  i'alls  of  snow  farther  north  have  diminished  their 
means  of  subsistence,  ilr.  ]\Iaynard  found  it  very  numerous  in  the  winter 
of  1859-60,  remaining  luitil  (juite  late  in  tlie  season,  and  again  in  the  win- 
ter of  1868-69,  remaining  until  the  last  week  in  ^lay.  In  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts, according  to  ^Ir.  Allen,  it  is  a  regular  winter  visitant,  Imt  never 
abundant.  It  arrives  early  in  October,  and  may  be  seen  in  small  flocks  from 
that  time  to  the  third  week  in  May.  It  sometimes  frequents  the  apple- 
orchards,  where  it  feeds  on  the  Aphides.  According  to  Dr.  C'oues,  this  spe- 
cies occasionally  strays  as  far  to  the  south  as  the  Carolinas,  but  it  is  not 
common  there. 

Wilson  observed  these  birds  near  I'hiladelphia,  where  they  were  feeding  on 
the  seeds  of  the  alder.  Later  in  the  season  they  collected  in  larger  flocks 
and  took  up  their  abode  among  the  pine  woods.  In  one  particular  locality, 
he  states,  a  flock  of  two  or  three  hundred  of  these  birds  regularly  wintered,  for 
many  years  in  succession,  where  noble  avenues  of  jiines  furnished  them  with 
abundant  food  throughout  the  season.  Early  in  March  they  all  disappeared. 
While  there,  they  were  so  tame  as  to  allow  a  person  to  approach  within  a 
few  yards.  They  fluttered  among  the  branches,  frequently  hanging  from  the 
cones,  at  the  same  time  uttering  notes  closely  resembling  those  of  the  Gold- 
fincli. 
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In  severe  winters  Mr.  Audubon  lias  met  witli  the  Pine  Finch  as  far  south 
as  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  hut  sucli  visits  wore  always  brief. 
In  Au;'ust,  18;52,  he  met  with  Hocks  of  these  birds  in  Labratlor.  They  were 
in  company  with  the  Crossbill,  and  were  i'eeding  on  the  seeds  of  the  fir-trees, 
and  also  on  tliose  of  the  thistle.  When  at  the  IMagdalen  Islands  he  frec^uently 
saw  flocks  moving  from  various  directions.  At  Bras  d'Or,  towards  the  end  of 
July,  they  were  in  great  numbers,  and  the  old  birds  were  accompanied  by 
their  young.  They  frequented  thickets  of  willows  and  elders  in  the  vicinity 
of  water,  and  were  very  fearless  and  gentle.  According  to  his  account  they 
sing  while  on  the  wing,  and  their  notes  are  sweet,  varied,  clear,  and  mellow, 
and,  while  somewhat  resembling  the  song  of  the  C.  tristis,  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  it.  Its  lliglit  is  exactly  similar,  both  gliding  through  the  air  in 
graceful  ami  deep  cvirves. 

In  Washington  Territory  Dr.  Cooper  Ibund  this  Finch  an  aljundant  and 
constant  resident,  migrating  to  the  coast  in  winter,  where  it  feeds  on  the  seeds 
of  the  alder.  In  summer  they  were  gregarious,  even  when  occupied  with 
their  nests  and  young.  lie  has  never  met  with  any  in  California,  not  even 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  though  tliey  have  been  found  by  others  along  its 
whole  western  slope,  as  i'ar  south  as  Fort  Tejon.  They  feed  on  the  seeds 
of  both  coniferous  and  deciduous  trees. 

Early  in  May,  1859,  a  pair  of  these  birds  built  their  nest  in  the  garden  of 
Professor  Benjamin  Peirce,  in  Cambridge,  IMass.,  near  the  colleges.  It  was 
found  on  the  9th  by  Mr.  Frederick  Ware,  and  already  contained  its  full 
complement  of  four  eggs,  partly  incubated.  This  nest  was  three  inches 
in  height  and  I'nur  in  diameter.  The  depjtb  uf  tlie  cavity,  as  well  as  its 
diameter  at  the  rim,  was  two  inches.  Tlie  base  of  thi.s  nest  was  a  mass 
of  loose  materials,  and  tlie  lower  pcntions  of  the  sides  were  hardly  differ- 
ent. The  up]H'r  ami  tlie  inner  jiortions  of  this  fabric  werc^  much  more  com- 
pactly and  neatly  woven,  or  rather  felted  together.  Tiie  outer  layers  con- 
sisted of  small  twigs  of  the  Thuja,  dried  stems  and  ends  of  pine  twigs, 
grasses,  sedges,  stalks  of  small  vegetables,  fine  roots,  bits  of  wool,  and  coarse 
hair.  The  whole  was  very  closely  lined  with  tine  dry  roots  of  Iierbaccous 
plants  and  tlie  hair  of  small  i[uadru]3eds. 

The  eggs  are  of  an  oblong-oval  sha])e,  of  a  light  green  ground-color,  spotted, 
chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  with  markings  of  a  light  rusty-brown.  They  meas- 
ure .71  by  .50  of  an  inch.  Tliey  have  a  marked  resemlilance  to  the  eggs  of 
the  LinaricB,  but  the  ground-color  is  of  a  slightly  ligliter  shade. 

A  nest  of  this  species,  found  May  15,  1868,  at  Brunich,  Canada,  was  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  pine  twigs  interlaced  in  a  very  neat  and  artistic 
manner.  Its  diameter  was  three  and  a  half  inches,  and  its  height  two  inches. 
It  was  lined  with  hair.  The  cavity  was  mie  and  a  half  inches  deejJ  and  two 
inches  wide. 
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Genus  LOXIA,   Linnjjus. 

iMcia,  L1NN.EUS,  Syst.  Nat.  ed.  Id,  7oS.     ^'l'ylll.',  Luxia  curvirostra,  L.) 
Curvirosira,  "Scopoli,  1777."     (Type,  L.  curviruslm.) 

Gen.  Char.  Maiulibles  niiK'h  elongatt'd,  coiiipivs.sud  and  attenuated  ;  greatly  curved 
or  falcate,  the  points  crossing  or 
overlapping  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  Tarsi  very  short ;  claws 
all  very  long,  the  lateral  extend- 
ing beyond  the  middle  of  the 
central ;  hind  claw  longer  than 
its  digit.  Wings  very  long  and 
pointed,  reaching  beyond  the  mid- 
dle of  the  narrow,  forked  tail. 

Colors  reddish  in  the  male. 


Loxia  americatia. 


The  elongated,  compres.sed, 
falcate-cur\'ed,  aud  overlap- 
ping mandililes  readily  characterize  this  genus  among  birds.  This  feature, 
however,  only  Ijelongs  to  grown  specimens,  the  young  having  a  straight  bill, 
as  in  other  Finches. 

The  United  States  species  of  Loxia  are  readily  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  white  bands  on  the  wing  in  leucojitcra  and  their  absence  in 
americana.  Neither  form,  liowever,  i.s  to  be  considered  as  specifically  dis- 
tinct from  their  European  allies.     The  differences  are  as  follows  :  — 

Species  and  Varieties. 

L.  curvirostra.     Wings  du.sky,  without  white  bands. 

1.  IJill  from  forehead,  .74 ;  wing,  3.90 ;  tail,  2.40.  Lower  mandible  much 
weaker  than  the  upper.     Hah.   Europe  ....     var.  curvir ostra} 

2.  Bill  from  forehead,  .80  or  more;  wing,  4.00;  tail,  2.50.  Lower  mandible 
as  strong  as  the  upper.  Hab.  Rocky  Mountains  of  United  States,  and 
mountainous  regions  of  Mexico var.  mexicana. 

3.  Bill  from  forehead,  .60  or  less;  wing,  3.30;  tail,  2.20.  Hah.  North 
Anirrica  generally  ........         var.  americana. 

L.  leucoptera.     Wings  deep  black,  with  two  broad  white  bands. 

1.  Body  and  liead  pomegranate-red;  lilack  of  scapulars  nearly  meeting 
across  lower  back.  Hah.  Northern  North  America ;  "Himalayas";  "Ja- 
pan"      ...........         var.  leucojilei-u. 

2.  Body,  etc.,  cinnabar-red  ;  back  nearly  wholly  red.     Hah.   Europe. 

var.  b  if  a  sciala? 


1  Loxia  curvirosira,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  299. 
'^  Loxia  bifascu.Ua,  Un  Sklys-LuN{;cii.\mps,  Faune  Beige,  76. 
des  Loxiens,  7. 


BONAP.    &   SCHLEGEL,    Mon. 
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Loxia  curvirostra  var.  americana,  TSaird. 

KED  CKOSSBILL. 

Curvirostra  cnncricaiut,  WiLs.  Am.  Oni.  IV,  ISll,  44,  pi.  xx.xi,  f.  1,  2.  — Baird,  Birds  N. 
Am.  1858,  426. — Cooper  &  Slxkley,  198.  —  D.\ll  &  Bannister,  Tr.  Cli.  Ac.  I, 
1869,  281  (Alaska).  — Cooper,  Orn.  C.il.  I,  148.  —  Samuels,  291.  Loxia  americaivt, 
Bon.  List,  1838.  —  Box.  &  Sohlegel,  Mon.  Loxiens,  5,  tab.  yi.  —  Newberry,  ZoiJl. 
California  ami  Oregon  Route,  P.  R.  R.  Hep.  VI,  iv,  1857,  87.  —  BoN.  &  Schlegel, 
Mon.  Lox.  5,  pi.  vi.  Loxia  curvirostra,  Forster,  Phil.  Trans.  LXII,  1772,  No.  23. 
AuD.  Biog.  II,  1S34,  559  ;  V,  511,  pi.  cxcvii.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  186,  pi.  cc. 
" Loxia pusilla,  Illiger"  (Bp.).     " Loxia  fusca,  Vieillot"  (Bp.). 

Sp.  Char.  Old  male  dull  red  (the  .«hade  differing  in  the  specimen,  sometimes  brick-red, 
sometimes  vermilion,  etc.) ;  darkest  across  the  back ;  wings  and  tail  dark  blackish- 
brown.  Young  male  yellowish.  Female 
dull  greenish-olive  above,  each  feather  with 
a  dusky  centre ;  rump  and  crown  bright 
greenish-yellow.  Beneath  grayish ;  tinged, 
especially  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  with 
greenish-yellow.  Ko!<np' olive  above;  whit- 
ish beneath,  conspicuously  streaked  above 
and  below  with  blackish.  Male  about  6 
inches;  wing,  3.30;  tail,  2.25. 

Hab.  Northern  America  generally,  com- 
ing southward  in  winter.  Resident  in  the 
Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains. 

There  are  considerable  differences 
both  in  color  and  size,  especially  of 
bill,  in  specimens  from  various  parts 
of  North  America,  and  to  a  less  degree  from  tlie  same  locality.  While 
those  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  have  bills  of  much  the  same  size,  in 
skins  from  the  mountains  of  California  tliis  member  is  much  stouter ;  in 
this  character  approaching  the  Z.  mexicana  of  Strickland, 
in  which  the  bill  presents  its  maximum  of  tlie  North 
American  form. 

It  would  not  probably  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  consider 
the  European  and  all  the  American  conimoi  Crossbills  as 
the  same  s])ecies,  differing  only  as  races,  and  perhaps  in- 
cluding L.  himalayana,  which  is  smaller  even  than  ameri- 
cana. 

AVe  have  not  obser\ed  any  American  Crossbills  with  two 
reddish  bands  across  the  wing-coverts,  corresponding  to  the 
variety  ruhrifasciata  of  Europe. 

L.  pytiopsittams  of  Euro]ie  is  much  the  largest  of  all  the 
species,  measuring  .seven  inches  in  lengtli,  and  with  the  bill 
seven  lines  high  at  base. 


Ij)xia  americana. 


Cali/ornia. 
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In  the  intensity,  as  well  as  the  sliade  of  the  red  in  the  males,  there  is  a 
great  range  of  variatiou.  Generally  it  is  of  a  tint  almost  precisely  like 
that  of  L.  curvirostra,  though  deeper.  The  most  highly  colored  specimen 
is  54,79.5,  Philadelphia  (J.  H.  Mcllvaiue),  which  is  entirely  continuous  deep 
tile-red,  apjiroaching  vermilion  on  the  rump.  The  abdomen  and  crissum 
are  liglit  pinkish.  In  No.  31,459,  Fort  liae,  April,  the  red  is  of  a  curious 
and  very  unusual  purplish  wine-red  shade. 

The  average  of  western  specimens,  particularly  those  from  the  northwest 
coast  of  the  United  States,  have  bills  scarcely  larger  than  in  the  average  of 
eastern  examples;  thus,  18,u;i7,  Fort  Crook,  N".  Cal.,  has  the  bill  of  the  same 
size  as  No.  5,803,  Philadelphia,  while  No.  53,482,  East  Humboldt  ^louutaius, 
has  the  bill  smaller  than  any  other  in  the  collection. 

In  color,  there  are  scarcely  any  tangible  diffei'ences  between  the  Eunipean 
Loxia  curvirostra  and  the  two  American  varieties,  the  distinctive  character 
being  in  the  form  of  the  bill  and  the  size ;  the  C.  mexicana  is  the  largest  of 
the  three,  and  the  bill  is  cpiite  peculiar  in  form,  the  lower  mandible  almost 
equalling  the  upper  in  length,  and  exceeding  it  in  thickness.  Z.  curvirostra 
is  slightly  smaller,  and  has  the  lower  mandible  much  smaller  and  less  power- 
ful than  the  upper,  being  inferior  to  it  Ijoth  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
The  colors  also  appear  to  be  rather  less  intense  than  in  C.  mccicana. 

The  C.  amcricana  is  in  every  way,  the  bill  especially,  smaller  than  either 
of  tlie  preceding.  The  lower  mandible,  although  but  slightly  shorter  than 
the  upper,  is  still  much  weaker,  as  in  the  European  bird.  The  majority  of 
M'estern  birds  have  the  bill  but  slightly  larger  than  eastern,  and  most  of 
those  with  large  bills  are  only  intermediate  between  amcricana  and  mexi- 
cana. In  some  specimens  the '  bill,  although  almost  equalling  in  length 
that  of  the  latter,  has  yet  the  form  of  the  former ;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  specimens  with  the  proportions  of  the  mandibles  as  in  vicxicana,  while 
the  size  is  intermediate. 

The  following  figures  will  illustiate  the  differences  in  the  size  of  the  bills 
of  tlie  different  races. 


Var.  mexirnna. 
29703  cj ,  Mexico. 


Var.  ctirHroxrra 
17010  (f,  Europe. 


Var.  amcricana 
18036  tj ,  California- 


Var.  anicrirnnn. 
5803  d ,  Philadelphia. 


Specimens  from  the  Columbia  Pii\er  region  and  northwest  coast  of  the 
United  States  appear  to  have  the  red  more  rosaceous  and  the  bill  more 
slender  than  the  typical  style.  One  specimen  (No.  31,459,  Fort  Eae)  is  alto- 
gether a  very  peculiar  one  ;  the  shade  of  red  is  different  from  that  of  any 
other  specimen,  being  a  dark  maroon-carmine,  with  a  clear  ash  suffusion  on 
the  back.     Tliere  are  two  distinct  dusky  stri]jes  on  tlie  cheek,  one  over  the 
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upper  edge  of  the  ear-coverts,  the  other  along  the  lower  edge.  The  lining 
of  the  wing  is  witliout  any  red  tinge,  seen  in  all  specimens  of  the  true 
amcrinuia  and  mcdmna  ;  the  wings  and  tail  are  pure  sepia-brown,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  others  ;  and  the  featliers  show  no  red  margins.  The  lower 
mandilile  is  very  much  curved.     (May  not  this  he  like  some  Siberian  style  ?) 

No  21,868,  from  Washington  Territory,  has  the  liill  neai'Iy  as  slender  as  in 
C.  leucopUra,  but  tliere  is  nothing  else  jieculiar. 

Habits.  The  common  Ked  Crossbill  of  America  is  a  bird  of  very  irreg- 
ular distribution,  abundant  in  some  places  at  certain  seasons,  anil  again  rarely 
seen  for  several  years.  It  is  a  Northern  species,  found  in  summer  cliiefly 
in  the  more  northern  portions  of  the  United  States,  and  also  found  through- 
out the  year  in  the  Alleghanies,  in  Peun.sylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  to 
Georgia.  A  closely  allied  variety  is  also  found  in  tlie  alpine  regious  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  other  departments  of  Me.xico. 

Dr.  Suckley  found  this  species  quite  abundant  at  Puget  Sound,  in  certain 
seasons.  This  was  especially  so  in  the  spring  of  1854,  though  afterwards  he 
met  with  but  few.  He  noticed  a  pair  on  tlie  ground  near  a  jjooI  of  rain-water. 
They  were  very  tame,  and  alloweil  a  near  a^^proach.  Dr.  Cooper  found  it  very 
abundant  near  tlie  coast,  wliere  it  feeds,  in  winter,  on  the  seeds  of  tlie  black 
sj^ruce,  retiring  in  summer  to  the  mountains  to  breed,  but  returning  in  Sep- 
tember. He  ne\er  observed  any  in  the  iir  forests  of  tlie  Coast  Eange.  In 
the  Sierra  Ne\'ada,  latitiule  39°,  Dr.  Cooper  found  tliese  birds  in  considerable 
numbers,  September,  1863,  and  in  winter  they  liave  been  obtained  about  San 
Francisco.  They  seem  to  be  most  attracted  to  the  forests  of  spruces,  cypresses, 
and  red-woods,  the  cones  of  which  are  most  readily  broken.  They  occasion- 
ally descend  to  the  ground,  in  the  Eocky  Mountains,  in  search  of  the  seeds 
of  small  plants,  and  also  for  water. 

Mr.  Bischoff  obtained  specimens  of  this  species  at  Sitka,  but  it  was  not 
noticed  in  the  territory  of  tlie  Yukon  River  by  Mr.  Dall,  or  any  of  his  party, 
and  it  was  met  with  by  Mr.  Piidgway  on  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains  only. 
There  they  were  occasionally  seen  among  the  willows  and  small  aspens  bor- 
dering the  streams.  Their  common  note  was  a  fine  and  frequently  repeated 
chick-chick-chick,  very  different  from  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  C.  Icucoptcm. 

In  New  England  tliey  are  of  somewhat  irregular  occurrence,  though  in 
Maine  and  in  the  northern  portions  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  tliey 
are  more  or  less  resident.  In  Eastern  Massachusetts  they  are  comparatively 
rare,  excepting  that,  at  irregular  intervals,  they  come  in  large  Hocks  during 
the  winter.  This  was  .so  to  a  remarkable  degree,  in  the  winter  of  ]  832,  and 
more  recently  in  18G2,  when,  Mr.  Maynard  states,  they  remained  until  April. 
Tliey  were  then  in  their  summer  plumage,  and  also  in  full  song.  In  August, 
1868,  they  again  became  quite  numerous,  and  had  just  before  appeared  in 
large  numbers  in  Western  Maine,  doing  great  damage  to  the  oats,  and  disap- 
pearing as  soon  as  these  had  been  harvested.  Mr.  Maynard  thinks  tliat  these 
birds  were  the  same  with  those  afterwards  so  numerous  in  Massachusetts. 
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The  same  peculiarities  of  irregular  appearance  have  been  observed  by  Mr. 
Allen,  iu  SpriugKekl,  wliere  it  is  often  a  very  abundant  visitor,  but  gen- 
erally not  so  common.  In  tiie  winter  of  1859 -CO  the  pine  woods  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  city  abounded  with  them,  and  in  February  they  were  already 
in  full  song.  They  are  at  all  times  gregarious,  and  ai'e  sometimes  seen  in 
large  Hocks. 

Tliey  luu'e,  as  they  fly,  a  loud,  peculiar,  and  not  unmusical  cry.  This  call- 
note  they  do  not  utter  when  at  rest  or  when  feeding.  Tlieir  song  iu  the  spring 
and  summer  is  varied  and  pleasing,  but  is  not  powerful,  or  in  any  respect 
remarkable.  This  song  is  especially  noticeable  in  caged  birds,  wlio  soon  be- 
come very  tame,  and  feed  readily  from  the  hand,  even  when  taken  at  an 
adult  age.  Their  manners  in  confinement  are  very  like  those  of  the  Parrots, 
clinging  to  the  top  of  the  wires  with  their  claws,  hanging  with  their  heads 
downward,  and,  when  feeding,  holding  their  food  in  one  claw.  On  the  trees, 
their  habits  and  manner  are  also  said  to  be  similar  to  those  of  Parrots. 

Mr.  Audubon  has  found  these  birds,  in  August,  in  the  pine  woods  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  inferred  that  they  breed  there.  This  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low. They  breed  so  early  at  the  north  as  to  give  ample  time  for  their 
migrations,  even  iu  midsummer,  to  remote  places.  Professor  Baird,  how- 
ever, informs  me  that  during  a  summer  spent  in  the  mountains  of  Schuylkill 
County,  Penn.,  in  the  coal  region,  he  saw  them  nearly  every  day,  moving 
about  or  feeding,  in  pairs. 

The  Crossbills  are  extremely  gentle  and  social,  are  easily  approached, 
caught  in  traps,  and  even  knocked  down  with  sticks.  Tlieir  food  is  chiefly 
the  seeds  of  the  Conifcra;  and  also  those  of  plants.  Audubon's  statement  that 
they  destroy  apples  merely  to  secure  the  seeds  is  hardly  accurate.  They 
are  extravagantly  fond  of  this  fruit,  and  prefer  the  flesh  to  its  seeds.  Their 
flight  is  undulating,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Goldfinch,  firm,  swift, 
and  often  protracted.  As  they  fly,  they  always  keep  up  the  utterance  of 
their  loud,  clear  call-notes.  They  move  readily  on  the  ground,  up  or  down 
the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees,  and  stand  as  readily  with  their  heads  down- 
ward as  upright. 

Wilson  states  that  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  this  species  appears  in 
large  flocks  in  the  winter,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  deep  snows  they 
keep  about  the  doors  of  dwellings,  pick  off  the  clay  with  which  these  huts 
are  plastered,  and  are  exceedingly  tame  and  not  easily  driven  off. 

So  far  as  is  known,  these  Crossbills  breed  in  midwinter,  or  very  early  in 
the  spring,  when  the  weather  is  the  most  inclement.  The  nest  and  eggs 
of  this  species  were  procured  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Paine,  in  East  Eandolph,  Yt., 
early  in  the  month  of  JIarcli.  The  nest  was  built  in  an  upper  branch  of  an 
elm,  —  which,  of  course,  was  leafless,  —  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  weather  severe.  The  birds  were  very  tame  and  fearless,  refusing  to 
leave  their  eggs,  and  had  to  h&  several  times  taken  off  Ijv  the  hand.  After 
its  nest  had  been  t-akeu,  aud  as  Mr.  Paine  was  descending  with  it  iu  his  hand. 
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tlie  female  again  resumed  her  place  upon  it,  to  protect  her  eggs  from  the 
bitiug  frost.  The  eggs  \\'ere  four  in  number,  and  measured  .85  by  .53  of 
an  inch.  They  have  a  greeuish-wliite  ground  and  are  beautifully  blotched, 
marbled,  and  dotted  with  various  shades  of  lilac  and  purplish-brown. 


Loxia  curvirostra,  \ar   mexicana,  Stkicklaxd. 

MEXICAN  CROSSBILL. 

Loxia  mexicana,  StrK'KL.^nd,  J^iilim-  Contrib.  Orn.   18.51,   43.  —  ScL.\TEii,   P.  Z.  S.  1859, 
;j(;5._In.  1864,  174,  City  of  Mexico.  —  Salvin,  Ibis,  1866,  193  (Guatemala). 

Sp.  Cii.\r.  Color.s  of  amerir.ana,  but  red  brigliter,  more  scarkt.  Bill  very  large,  the 
lower  raaiiililjle  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  upper  in  strength  and  length.  Wing,  4.00; 
tail,  2.50  ;  bill  (from  forehead)  .82. 

Had.  Mountainoii.s  region.s  of  Southern  North  America,  from  Guatemala,  north  into 
Rocky  Mountains  of  United  States;  Mexico,  Orizaba. 

This  bird  is  quite  as  well  marked  as  any  of  the  plain-winged  "  species," 
differing  from  curvirodm  and  amcricana  quite  as  nmch  as  they  do  from  each 
other. 

All  specimens  from  Me.xico,  as  well  as  from  the  Central  IJocky  IMountains 
of  tlie  United  States,  are  referrible  to  this  form,  tlicnigh  in  winter  the  amcri- 
cana may  also  be  found  in  the  latter  region,  as  a  migrant  from  the  north. 

Habits.  The  occurrence  of  tliis  well-marked  race  among  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Mexico  is  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  fact  in  regaril  to 
the  distribution  of  birds,  demonstrating,  as  it  does,  tlie  close  connection  be- 
tween high  latitudes  and  high  elevations  as  favoring  similar  forms.  It  was 
first  described  by  Strickland  from  specinu^ns  obtained  on  the  plateau  near 
the  city  of  Mexico.  Another  specimen  is  referred  to  by  Air.  Sclater  as 
having  been  received  from  Jalapa,  Mexico ;  and,  Mr.  Sumichrast  obtained 
also  a  single  specimen  of  this  species  at  Moyoapam,  in  the  alpine  region  of 
Orizaba,  where  it  is  known  as  tlie  Pico  cruzaclo.  It  was  taken  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  7,500  feet.  Mr.  Sumichrast  was  unable  to  determine  wlietlier 
this  bird  was  resident,  or  only  a  migratory  visitant  in  the  winter.  I  can  find 
no  reference  to  any  distinctive  peculiarities  of  habits 


Loxia  leiicoptera,  Omelin.  o  /  7 
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Loxia,  leucnptcm,  Gm.  Syst.  Nat.  1,  1788,  540.  —  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  IV,  1838,  467,  pi. 
ccclxiv.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  190,  pi.  cci.  —  Box.  &  Schl.  IVIon.  Loxiens,  1850, 
8,  pi.  ix.  — Gould,  B.  Gt.  Britain,  V,  1864  (killed  England,  Sept.  17).  Curvirostra 
leitcoptera,  WlLs.  Am.  Oru.  IV,  1811,  48,  pi.  xxxi,  f.  3.  —  lUlUD,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858, 
427.  —  Dai,l  &  Bannistek,  Tr.  Ch.  Ac.  I,  1869,  281  (Alaska).  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I, 
149.  —  Samuel.s,  293.  Crucirostra  leiicoptera,  BiuaiM,  Nanniannia,  I,  1853,  254,  fig. 
20.     Loxia  falcirostra,  Lath.  Index,  Orn.  I,  1790,  371. 
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Sp.  Char.  Bill  greatly  compressed,  and  acute  towards  the  point.  Male  carmine  red, 
tinged  with  dusky  across  the  back;  the  sides  of  body  under  the  wings  streaked  with 
brown;  from  the  miildle  of  belly  to  the  tail-coverts  whitish,  the  latter  streaked  with 
brown.  Scapulars,  wings,  and  tail  black  ;  two  broad  bands  on  the  wings  across  the  ends 
of  greater  and  median  coverts ;  white  spots  on  the  end  of  the  inner  tertiarics.  Female 
brownish,  tinged  with  olive-green  in  places ;  feathers  of  the  back  and  crown  with  dusky 
centres ;  rump  bright  brownish-yellow.     Length  about  6.25 ;  wing,  3..50  ;  tail,  2.60. 

Hab.  Northern  parts  of  North  America  generally;  Greenland  (Reinii.  Ilii.s,  HI,  ISGl, 
8) ;  England,  (September  17,  Gould,  Birds  Great  Britain). 

The  white  bands  on  the  wings  distinouish  this  species  from  the  pre- 
ceding, although  there  are  some  otiier  difterences  in  form  of  l.iill,  feet, 
wing,  etc.  There  is  less  variation  in  form  and  color  among  si)ecimens  than 
in  the  preceding.  It  differs  from  the  European  analogue,  Z.  hi/asciata,  ac- 
cording to  authors,  in  the  more  slender  luxly  and  liill,  and  in  having  the 
body  pomegranate-red,  with  blackisli  back,  instead  of  cinnabar-red,  as  in 
curvirodra  and  amcricaiKi.  lionaparte  and  Schlegel  quote  the  American 
species  as  occurring  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  perhaps  Japan,  but 
throw  doubts  on  the  sup[)Osed  European  localities. 

Habits.  Both  the  distribution  and  habits  of  this  species  are  probably,  iu 
all  essential  respects,  the  same  with  those  of  the  preceding.  It  is,  if  any- 
thing, a  more  northern  bird,  and  it  has  not  been  detected  anywliere  on  the 
Pacific  coast  south  of  British  America.  It  was  ibund  in  the  Arctic  regions 
by  Sir  John  IJichardson,  where  the  other  species  was  not  observed.  He 
found  it  inhaljiting  the  den.se  wliite-spruce  forests  of  the  fur  country,  feeding 
principally  (m  the  seeds  of  their  cones.  Up  to  the  si.xty-eiglith  i)arallel  he 
found  them  ranging  througli  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  go  as  far  as  tiiese  woods  e.xtend,  thougli  it  has  not  been  traced  far- 
tlier  than  the  sixty-second  degree.  It  was  found  i'eeding  on  the  upper 
branches,  clinging  to  them  when  wounded,  and  remaining  suspended  even 
after  death.  In  September  they  collected  in  small  tiocks,  and  Hew  from  tree 
to  tree  with  a  chattering  noise.  In  the  depth  of  winter  they  retire  front  the 
coast  to  the  thick  woods  of  the  interior. 

A  few  individuals  of  this  species  are  recorded  by  Professor  Ileinliardt  as 
having  been  taken  in  South  Greenland. 

In  Penn.sylvania  this  species  is  mucli  more  rare  tlian  the  amerkana ,  and 
Wilson  only  met  witli  a  few  specimens.  Since  his  day  it  lias  been  found 
more  alnindantly,  occasionally  in  tlie  neighljorhood  of  Pliiladelphia. 

Mr.  l)ull  states  tliat  these  lairds  were  not  uncommon  near  Nulato  in  the 
winter.  Several  specimens  were  obtained  in  February  and  April.  None 
were  found  there  in  the  summer.  He  speaks  of  their  great  expertness  in 
opening  the  spruce  cones  with  their  curved  bills,  and  extracting  the  seeds. 

Its  appearance  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  is  much  more  irregular  both  as  to 

numbers  and  time  tluin  tliat  of  the  other  species.     In  the  fall  and  winter  of 

1868  and  1869  they  were  uncommonly  abundant,  appearing  early  in  the  fall, 

and  remaining  until  quite  late  in  the  sjiring.     Tiiey  were  even  more  fearle.ss 
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and  tcame  than  the  amcricmw,  and  iu  one  instance  a  pair  were  taken  by  tlie 
hand,  and  afterwards  kept  in  confinement.  They  appeared  around  Boston  in 
large  flocks,  and  remained  through  April.  One  was  shot  in  Newton  by  Mr. 
Maynard,  June  Ki.  It  was  found  in  an  apple-tree,  and  its  crop  was  full  of 
caiiker-worm.s.  In  Eastern  Maine  it  is  resident  throughout  the  year,  and, 
like  tlie  other  species,  breeds  in  winter.  In  Western  Maine  Professor  Verrill 
has  fouml  it  a  common  M'inter  visitant,  but  it  is  not  known  to  be  resi- 
dent. 

Near  Springfield  Mr.  Allen  considered  this  species  a  much  less  frequent 
visitor  than  the  preceding.  In  the  winters  of  1854  and  18G0  lie  found  them 
very  abundant,  occurring  in  largi;  Hocks. 

Mr.  Audubon,  on  his  way  to  Lal)rador  in  1833,  found  these  birds  cpiite 
common,  iu  May,  among  the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  evidently  migrat- 
ing, on  their  way  to  more  northern  regions.  I,  however,  observed  none  there 
dui'ing  my  visits  in  the  summers  of  1850  and  1851,  although  a  specimen  was 
afterwards  obtained  on  the  Murre  Islands,  on  the  30th  of  June. 

So  far  as  they  are  known,  tlie  habits  of  this  species  are  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  the  preceding.  Tiiey  feed  in  the  same  manner  and  upon  like  food. 
Their  flight  is  undulating  and  well  sustaini'd,  and  their  moveuients  in  the 
trees  are  not  perceptibly  ditlerent. 

In  the  spring  of  1800,  Mr.  Jillson,  of  Hudson,  Mass.,  sent  me  a  pair  of 
these  birds  which  he  liad  captured  the  preceding  autumn.  Tliey  were  \'ery 
tame,  and  were  exceedingly  interesting  little  pets.  Their  movements  in  the 
cage  were  like  tliose  of  caged  parrots  in  every  respect,  except  that  tliey 
were  far  more  easy  and  rapid.  They  clung  to  the  sides  and  upper  wires  of 
tlie  cage  with  their  feet,  hung  down  from  them,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
practice  of  walking  with  their  head  downward.  They  were  in  full  song,  and 
both  the  male  and  the  female  were  quite  good  singers.  Their  songs  were 
irregular  and  varied,  but  sweet  and  musical.  They  ate  almost  every  kind  of 
food,  but  were  especially  eager  for  slices  of  raw  apples.  An  occasional  larch 
cone  was  also  a  great  treat  to  them.  Although  while  they  lived  they  were 
continually  bickering  over  their  food,  yet  when  the  female  was  accidentally 
choked  by  a  bit  of  eggshell  her  mate  was  inconsolable,  ceased  to  sing,  re- 
fused his  food,  and  died  of  grief  in  a  very  few  days. 

The  White-winged  Crossbill  was  seen  more  freipiently  by  Mr.  Eidgway 
among  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains  than  the  otlier  siiecies.  It  was  first 
noticed  on  the  12tli  of  August  among  the  cedars  on  the  mountains.  Its  fine 
plaintive  cry  of  "  iveek"  was  entirely  different  from  the  hurriedly  uttered 
notes  of  the  C.  amcricana. 

Several  specimens  of  this  Crossbill  have  been  taken  in  Europe,  where 
their  occurrence  is  of  course  accidental,  irregular,  and  rare. 

A  nest  of  this  species  (S.  I., 13,452),  taken  at  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick, 
by  Dr.  A.  Adams,  in  1868,  is  deeply  saucer-shaped,  and  composed  of  a  rather 
thin  wall  of  fibrous  pale-green  lichens,  encased  on  the  outside  with  spruce 
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twigs,  and  thinly  lined  with  coarse  hairs  and  fine  shreds  of  inner  liark. 
Its  external  diameter  is  a  little  less  than  fonr  inches,  the  rim  being  almost 
perfectly  circidar ;  the  cavity  is  an  inch  and  a  half  deep  by  two  and  a  half 
1  )road. 

The  one  egg  is  pale  blue,  the  large  end  rather  thickly  spattered  with  fine 
dots  of  black  and  ashy-lilac  ;  is  regularly  or  rather  slightly  elongate-o\'al, 
the  small  end  rather  obtuse.  It  measures  .80  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .oG  in 
breadth. 


Genus   ^GIOTHUS,   CIaban. 

Acanthis,  BoNAP.  Conspectus,  IS.^iO,  not  of  Beclistein,  1S02,  nor  of  Keys.  &  Bias.  1840. 
yHijioihus,  Cabaxis,  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  161.     (Type,  Frintjilln  Itiutrla,  LiNN.)  —  CoUES,  Pr. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Phil.  ISGl,  373  ;  1803,  40  ;  18G9,  ISO. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  vcrj'  short,  conical,  acutely  pointed,  the  outlines  sometimes  concave;  the 
commissure  straight ;  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible  and  the  nostrils  con- 
cealed by  stiff,  appressed  bristly  feathers ; 
middle  of  the  mandible  having  several 
ridges  parallel  with  the  culmen.  In- 
ner lateral  toe  rather  the  longer,  its 
claw  reaching  the  middle  of  the  middle 
claw ;  the  hind  toe  rather  longer,  its 
claw  longer  than  the  digital  portion. 
Wings  very  long,  reaching  the  middle 
of  the  tail ;  second  quill  a  little  longer 
than  the  first  and  third.  Tail  deeply 
I'orked. 


JEs;iotkiis  Unarius. 


Difficult  as  it  sometimes  is  to  define  with  precision  the  characters  of  closely 
allied  species  of  birds,  there  are  few  genera  where  this  is  the  case  more 
strikingly  than  in  JScjiotlius.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  peculiar  European 
species,  it  has  lieen  a  mooted  question  whether  North  America,  including 
Greenland,  possesses  one,  two,  or  six  species,  owing  to  the  strictly  boreal 

distriliution  of  these  birds,  and  the  fact 
that  their  summer  resorts  are  seldom  in- 
vaded by  the  naturalist.  The  necessary 
means  of  determining  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  the  forms  and  the  variations 
with  season,  locality,  and  sex,  are  scarce- 
ly to  be  met  with  in  any  public  mu- 
seum, that  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, however,  being  the  most  complete  in 
this  respect. 

To  Dr.  Cones,  as  quoted  abo^■e,  we  owe 
the  most  satisfactory  indications  of  the  different  s]iccies  and  varieties,  his 
papers  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 


Mgiothus  Ihmrhts. 
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(1861,  375:  1863,40;  and  1869,  180)  being  models  of  ornithological  criti- 
cism and  discussion.  His  labors  liave  enabled  us  to  define  witli  precision  tiie 
various  forms,  both  European  and  American,  fcmud  in  the  genus,  and  have 
brouglit  us  to  satisfactory  conclusions  in  reference  to  tlieir  limitations. 

i\lr.  llidgway  has  lately  made  a  careful  revision  of  the  specimens  of  ^Egio- 
tlms  in  the  Smithsonian  eullection,  and  with  a  general  concurrence  in  the 
conclusions  of  Dr.  Coues  in  regard  to  the  differences  observable,  he  sug- 
gests, as  an  application  of  the  laws  more  recently  verified  by  him  and  myself 
in  our  examination  of  the  North  American  laud-birds,  tliat  we  may  best  con- 
sider the  actual  species  to  be  two  in  number,  namely,  canesccns  and  linarius, 
ranging  the  other  forms  under  these,  either  as  geographical  races  or  as  sea- 
sonal stages.  Bearing  in  mind  the  general  law  that  the  more  boreal  or 
Greenland-born  specimens  should  be  larger  than  the  more  southern  or  Con- 
tinental, and  that  the  peculiar  dark  plumage  of  fiiscesccns  and  rostratus 
only  occurs  in  summer  breeding  specimens,  he  considers  these  as  identical 
with  Unarms  and  holboUi ;  the  winter  plumages  respectively  of  the  same  two 
races  of  one  species,  Hnarws;  the  latter  race,  Ivolholli,  being  the  larger  or 
Greenland  form.  If  fvscesmns  be  darker  than  summer  Unarms  from  Eu- 
TO\iQ,  it  is  simply  another  instance  of  the  darker  tints  of  Arctic  American 
birds  as  comjiared  with  European. 

yEgiothus  canesccns  and  c.rUipcs  Mr.  Piidgway  considers  as  the  Greenland 
(larger)  and  (Continental  (smaller)  races  of  one  species,  which  perhaps  do  not 
differ  so  much  with  season  as  do  those  of  Unarms.  '  The  differences  in  the 
size  and  ju-oportions  of  bill,  and  jierhaps  of  feet,  Mr.  Eidgway  does  not  think 
of  much  importance,  as  great  variations  are  observable  in  this  respect  in 
specimens  from  the  same  locality,  and  the  actual  differences  of  the  bill  are 
obscured  by  the  greater  length  of  the  bristly  feathers  around  its  base  in 
winter,  making  it  appear  considerably  shorter.  Indeed,  Professor  Alfred 
New-ton  maintains  that  the  same  bird  will  have  the  biU  considerably  longer 
in  summer,  after  living  on  soft  insect  food,  and  shorter  in  winter  when  worn 
down  by  use  on  hard  seeds.  Mr.  Piidgway  finds,  too,  that  specimens  of  Una- 
rms from  Kodiak  differ  in  a  much  longer  and  more  slender  bill  tlian  usual, 
in  this  respect  resembling  Alaska  specimens  of  several  other  FrinijilUdm. 

The  following  synopsis  expresses  Mr.  Itidgway's  views  as  indicated  above  : 
a  critical  examination  of  a  series  of  moi'e  than  two  hundred  specimens,  in 
the  collection  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  being  the  basis  of  his  con- 
clusions.—  S.  F.  B. 

Species  and  Varieties. 

Common  Cn.\RAOTKRS.  AduH.  Above  .streaked  with  du.sky  upon  a  )iro\\-ni.sh, 
or  brown  and  whitish,  ground ;  wing-ooverts  tipped  with  whitish  or  pale  brown. 
Beneatli  whiti-sh,  streaked  on  the  sides  witli  dnsky.  An  indistinct,  lighter  super- 
ciliary stripe.  Male.  Rump  tinged  with  ro.se-pink.  Female.  Rump  not  tinged 
with  pinkish.  Juv.  Without  any  red,  and  with  the  whole  lower  parts  thickly 
streaked. 
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A.  Crown  with  a  quadrate  patfh  of  crimson,  in  adult ;  throat  and  chin  with 
a  duslcy  spot ;  quills  and  tail-li'athei's  not  edged  couspimiously  with  white. 
(J  with  the  breast  tinged  with  red. 

1.  A.  canescens.  ,  Eump  uustreaked  white  (both  sexes,  at  all  sea- 
sons) ;  tlie  lower  tail-coverts  with  white  shafts ;  tlie  red  tinge  on  the 
breast  in  the  ^,  of  a  delicate  pale  rosaceous-pink  tint. 

Bill  very  short  and  thick,  its  height  through  the  base  nearly 
equalling  the  length  of  the  cuhnen.  Wing,  3.20;  tail,  2.05.  Bill: 
culmen,  .35;  height,  .30.     Hub.    Greenland        .         .         var.  canescens 

Bill  much  smaller,  more  acute,  its  height  through  the  base  much 
less  than  the  length  of  the  cuhnen.  Wing,  3.00  ;  tail,  2.50.  Bill  : 
culmen,    .30  ;    height,    .22.       Hab.     Continental    arctic     America 

var.  ex  Hip  e: 

2.  A.  liuarius.  Rump  always  streaked  ;  lower  tail-coverts  with  dusky 
shalt-streaks ;  the  red  tinge  on  the  breast  of  the  ^  of  a  rosaceous- 
carmine  tint. 

Bill  about  .35  in  length  by  .22  in  height  ;  wing,  2.80 ;  tail, 
2.-10.     Hub.  Continental  arctic  and  cold  temperate  North  America 

var.  Una r i u s . 

Bill  about  .40,  or  more,  in  length,  by  .30  in  height;  wing,  3.20; 
tail,  2.()0.  Hab.  Greenland  in  summer,  and  Continental  arctic  and 
cold  temperate  North  America  in  winter       .         .•        .         var.  holboUi. 

B.  Crown  without  any  red  ;  throat  and  chin  without  any  dusky  spot ;  quills 
and  tail-feathers  of  adult  male  edged  conspicuously  with  white.  $  with- 
out red  tinge  on  the  breast. 

3.  A.  flavirostris.  Rump  rose-pink  in  the  ^,  firown  streaked  with 
dusky  in  9  •     -No  red  on  crown  or  breast. 

9 .  Above   umber-brown  streaked  with  dusky  ;  ground-color   of 
rump  light  brown ;  throat  and  jugulum  strongly  ochraceous-buff. 
Hab.    Europe.         .......         var.  flavirostris. 

9  •  Above  olive-brown  streaked  with  dusky ;  ground-color  of 
rump  sulphur-yellow ;  throat  and  jugulum  faintly  .siilphur-yellow, 
tinged  with  buff.     Hab.   North  America    .        .        .         va,r.  b  re  ivsieri. 


.ffigiothus  linarius,  Cabanis. 

LESSEE  BED-FOLI. 

Fringilla  Unaria,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  322.  —  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  IV,  1S38,  538,  p(.  ' 
ncclxxv.  Fringilla  {Jmnthis)  Unaria,  Keys.  &  Blas.  Wirb.  Europ.  1840,  No.  115, 
page  161.  — Acanthis  linarin,  Br.  Conspectus,  1850,  541.  JEr/iotlms  Unaria,  CjIBANIS, 
Mas.  Hein.  1851,  161.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  428.  —  CoUES,  Pr.  A.  N.  S.  Nov. 
1861,  382. —Cooper  &  Sucklet,  198.  —  Samuels,  294.  —  M.w.vard,  B.  E.  Mass. 
1870,  110.  —Ball  &  Banxi-stei;,  Tr.  Chic.  Acad.  I,  1869,  281.  —Cooper,  Orn.  Cal. 
I,  159.  Linaria  minor,  Sw.  F.  Bor.  Am.  II,  1831,  267.  —  AuD.  Syn.  1839,  114. 
—  Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  122,  pi.  clxxix.  1  Lhiaria  IwlbolU,  Breiim,  Vogel  Deutsch- 
lands.  Acanthis  holhulU,  Br.  &  Sciii.eoel,  Mon.  Loxiens,  1850,  50,  pi.  liii.  .-Efiiuthus 
Iwlbolli,  Coites,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  1861,  385.  Linaria  americana,  Max.  Cab.  Joimi.  W, 
1858,  338.  j^giothm  fuscescens,  CouES,  P.  A.  N.  S.  Aug.  1861,  222  (Labrador  ;  breed- 
ing dress).  —  Ib.  p.  380.  ^gioflms  rostratus,  Elliot,  Illust.  B.  Am.  I,  pi.  ix.  — 
CouEs,  P.  A.  N.  S.  Nov.  1861,  378  (Greenland).  —  Elliot,  lUust.  Birds  N.  A.  I, 
pi.  X. 
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I.    Spring  and  Winter  Phimage 

Sp.  Char.  Arlulf.  Ground-cnlor  of  the  occiput,  nape,  scapulars,  and  interscapulars, 
brownish-wliite,  each  feather  with  medial  streak  of  dusky-brown ;  rump  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  white,  with  the  streaks  in  sharper  contrast.  Wings  clear  brownish-dusky  with  two- 
conspicuous  white  bands,  formed  by  tips  of  middle  and  secondary  coverts  ;  tertials  broadly, 
and  secondaries  narrowly,  edged  with  white ;  tail-feathers  narrowly  edged  with  white, 
this  broader  on  inner  webs.  A  narrow  frontal  band  (tinged  with  brownish),  an  obscure 
superciliary  stripe,  and  the  lower  parts  in  general,  w-hite ;  sides  streaked  with  dusky,  and 
lower  tail-coverts  each  with  a  medial  streak  of  the  same.  On  the  forehead  and  vertex  a 
somewhat  quadrate  patch  of  intense  carmine.  Nasal  plumuli,  lores,  and  a  small,  somewhat 
quadrate,  gular  spot,  dark  silky-brown.     Bill  yellow,  the  culmen  and  gonys  black. 

,y.  Throat,  jugulum,  and  breiust,  rosaceous-carmine  (extending  upward  over  the  max- 
ilte,  and  backward  over  the  sides  almost  to  the  flanks) ;  rump  tinged  with  the  same. 

Var.  liiiari u s  (21,577,  Philadelphia).  Wing,  2.80 ;  tail,  2.35  ;  bill,  .35  aud  .22 ;  tarsus, 
.55  ;  middle  toe,  .30. 

Var.  h  oil)  oil i  (39,263,  Quebec).  Wing,  3.00  ;  tail,  2.40  ;  bill,  .42  and  .20 ;  tarsus,  .GO ; 
middle  toe,  .37- 

A'ar. /io/fc  on?:. i*  (.52,457,  Kodiak).  Wing,  3.00  ;  tail,  2.40  ;  bill,  .47  and  .25  ;  tarsus,.55; 
middle  toe,  .35. 

9.  No  red  except  on  the  crown,  where  its  tint  is  less  intense;  dusky  gular  spot  larger, 
extending  farther  on  to  the  throat. 

Var.  ri'»iai-iM.s(902,  "Penn.).  Wing,  2.70;  tail,  2.30;  bill,  .32  and  .23;  tarsus,  .55; 
middle  toe,  .32. 

Var.  holbolli  (39,362,  Quebec).  Wing,  .3.10;  tail,  2..')0;  bill,  .42  and  .29;  tarsus,  .61; 
middle  toe,  .39. 

Var  holbolli?  (52,460,  Kodiak).  Wing,  2.80;  tail,  2.30;  bill,  .39  and  .23;  tarsus, 
.54  ;  middle  toe,  .32. 

II.    Samrner  or  Breedimj  Phimage. 

The  pattern  the  same  as  above,  but  the  dark  tint  intensified  and  spread  so  as  to  almost 
entirely  obliterate  any  lighter  markings,  except  the  streaks  on  the  rump ;  the  wing-bands 
as  well  as  the  dorsal  streaks  obsolete;  streaks  on  the  sides  broader;  frontal  band  dusky 
like  the  occiput.     Red  tints  slightly  intensified.     Bill  wholly  dusky. 

^.  Throat,  jugulum,  breast,  and  tinge  on  sides  and  rump,  rosy-carmine. 

Var.  linarius  (type  of '' fuscescens ").  Wing,  2.80 ;  tail,  2.30 ;  bill,  .36  and  .25  ;  tarsus, 
.53  ;  middle  toe,  .33. 

Var.  holbolli  (type  of  " roslralun").  Wing,  3.00;  tail,  2.35;  bill,  .41  and  .30;  tar- 
sus, .60  ;  middle  toe,  .40. 

Var.  holbolli?  (54,477,  Kodiak,  July).  Wing,  2.90;  tail,  2.20;  bill,  .40  and  .25; 
tarsus,  .56 ;  middle  toe,  .32. 

9 .  No  red  except  on  the  crown. 

Var.  linarius  (J  type  of  "  fuscescens  ").  Wing,  2.S0;  tail,  2.30;  Ijill,  .35  and  .25; 
tarsus,  .52  ;  middle  toe,  .34. 

Young  (fn-st  plumage).  (54,478,  Kodiak,  .July.)  Streaks  covering  whole  head,  neck, 
and  breast ;  no  red  (Ridgway). 

Hab.  Circumpolar  regions.  In  North  America  breeding  in  the  sub-arctic  regions,  and 
in  winter  descending  into  the  northern  United  States. 

The  two  races  of  .^E.  Unarms  are  quite  differently  colored  in  siiinnier  and 
in  winter.  In  tlie  latter  .season  the  plumage  is  softer  and  more  la.x,  and  the 
markings  better  defined,  though  in  autunia  with  a  consideralile  ochraceous 
sufi'usion.     lu  spring  the  colors  are  purer,  and  tlie  markings  most  shar])ly 
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defined  ;  in  the  breeding-season  the  phnnage  assumes  a  burnt  appearance, 
tlie  dark  tints  intensify  and  spread,  so  tliat  souietinies  the  upper  parts  api)ear 
almost  uniformly  dusky ;  the  bill  appears  larger,  in  consequence  of  the  less 
development  of  its  basal  tufts,  than  in  winter.  In  this  dusky  summer  cnndi- 
tiou  these  l.)irds  form  the  JS.  fusccscens  and  yE.  rostmttts  of  Cones,  the  latter 
being  the  summer  plumage  of  var.  Iwlholli,  the  former  that  of  var.  Unarms. 
In  the  series  of  over  two  hundred  examples  examined,  all  midsummer  speci- 
mens are  in  the  plumage  of  fusccsecm  or  rostratus,  \\'hile  the  latter  is  not 
seen  in  any  autumnal,  winter,  or  spring  birds. 

Specimens  of  the  var.  holbijlli  have  been  received  from  Quebec,  collected 
by  Mr.  \V.  Couper. 

Habits.  Accepting  as  variations  due  either  to  locality,  latitude,  or  season 
the  ditiereuces  already  referred  to  in  the  plumage  of  this  species,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  races  in  connection  with  our  story  of 
their  habits.  We  possess  but  very  little  information  as  to  tlieir  peculiarities 
as  races  in  these  respects.  Treating,  then,  the  Lesser  Red-Poll,  though  ap- 
pearing in  four  differing  phases,  as  one  species,  we  claim  it  to  be  common  to 
the  northern  portions  of  both  hemis]iheres. 

It  is  found  throughout  northern  Xorth  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  t!ie 
Pacific,  is  abundant  in  the  boreal  regions  of  I^n'ope,  and  prtjbaldy  of  Asia 
also.  On  the  Pacific  coast.  Dr.  Coo[)er  has  observed  it  only  as  far  s<iuth  as 
Washington  Territory.  Farther  north  it  is  nmch  more  abundant.  Mr.  Ban- 
nister found  it  common  at  St,  Michaels,  Ijotli  in  summer  and  in  winter.  At 
Xulato  Mr.  Dall  found  this  species  very  conniion  in  winter,  and  very  little 
less  so  in  sunauer.  He  states  that  the  nest  is  usually  lined  with  hair,  and 
covered  externally  witli  moss,  dry  grass,  and  like  materials,  Imilt  in  bushes, 
near  the  ground.  Tliey  begin  to  build  the  loth  of  May.  The  eggs  are  laid 
about  the  1st  of  June,  and  the  young  are  flying  near  the  end  of  July. 
The^  young  of  the  first  year  are  dark,  with  a  small  patch  of  brown  on  the 
breast.  After  their  second  year  the  males  increase  the  aumuiit  of  rose- 
color  on  the  head  and  breast,  and  the  very  old  birds  are  quite  brilliant  in  the 
breeding-season.  At  St.  Michaels,  wliere  tliere  are  no  trees  and  very  few 
bushes,  these  birds  fi'equently  build  tlieir  nests  in  the  grass. 

Mr.  Pall  states  that  this  liird  has  no  song,  but  that  their  cheerful  t\\'itter- 
ing  and  chirping,  their  fearless  and  sociable  ways,  their  bright  plumage  and 
elegant  nests,  are  quite  enough  to  make  tliem  general  favorites. 

Eichardson  found  this  neat  and  hardy  little  bird  one  of  the  few  permanent 
residents  of  the  fur  countries,  wdiere  it  was  seen,  in  the  coldest  weather,  on  the 
banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  hopping  among  the  reeds  or  clinging  to  their  stalks. 

Mr.  Lord  found  this  species  a  rare  bird  in  British  Columbia.  It  was  found 
in  swampy  places,  where  the  alders  grew  thickly,  and  where  there  were  large 
water-plants.  To  tliese  it  clings,  pecking  at  their  seed-pods,  or,  searcliing  the 
remaining  flowers,  feeds  upon  any  insects  they  may  contain.  Tlieir  song  lie 
describes  as  a  soft  and  pretty  warble,  coming  in  bursts,  the  singer  perching 
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himself  boldly  on  the  top  of  a  plaut,  as  if  to  be  more  plainly  heard  by  his 
compauioijs.  Iii  early  spring  they  feed  on  the  catkins  of  the  alder  and 
hazel.     They  winter  in  small  flocks  in  ^'ancouver's  Island. 

Holboll  states  tliat  this  species  is  found  irregularly  distributed  over  Green- 
land, coming  always  in  the  first  half  of  April,  a  little  later  than  the  Snow- 
Buutinu'.  It  migrates  to  Greenland  from  America,  and  is  much  rarer  in  Ice- 
land. In  June  it  is  found  nesting  near  the  shore,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual 
nature  of  birds,  is  very  wild,  though  at  all  times  else  it  is  very  fearless.  At 
this  time  the  male  loses  its  beautiful  crimson  breast,  resembles  the  female, 
and  is  much  less  gorgeous  than  in  winter.  It  nests  in  birches,  alders,  or 
wiUows,  and  lays  five  bluish-wliite  eggs,  spotted  with  clear  brown.'  Towards 
the  end  of  August  and  in  September  tliey  are  seen  in  small  flocks  about  the 
settlements,  the  male  resuming  its  red  breast,  and  all,  botli  old  and  young, 
being  very  fearless.  In  confinement  they  soon  became  very  tame,  and  in  a 
few  days  would  perch  u[)on  his  liand  and  struggle  with  eacli  other  for  tlie 
hemp-seed  that  he  lield  to  tliem,  thougli  there  ^\■as  plenty  of  food  in  their 
cage.  They  feed  on  seeds  and  the  tops  of  lichens.  By  October  they  all 
disappear,  and  are  not  seen  in  Greenland  in  the  winter. 

Wilson  states  that,  in  liis  day,  these  birds  were  very  common  in  North- 
western New  York,  where  they  appeared  always  with  tlie  first  deep  snow, 
and  were,  on  that  account,  calleil  Snow-Birds.  In  severe  winters  they  were 
occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia, 
where  they  were  very  fond  of  the  seeds  of  the  common  alder,  and  hung  head 
downwards  while  feeding,  in  the  manner  of  our  (ioldfinch.  Tliey  were  very 
unsuspicious,  and  permitted  a  near  approach  without  manifesting  any  signs 
of  alarm.  Mr.  Ord,  in  a  snbseijuent  ethtion  of  Wilson,  states  that  these 
birds  rarely  visit  riuladelphia,  and  that  it  was  many  years  before  he  could 
procure  specimens.  In  the  winter  of  1813  -14  they  appeared  in  a  flock  of 
nearly  a  hundred,  and  were  .so  intent  in  feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  the  Atri- 
plcc  hastata  that  they  could  be  closely  approaclied.  Their  call  exactly  re- 
sembled tliat  of  the  Goldfinch.  These  birds  lingered  in  that  neighborhood 
until  about  the  middle  of  April. 

Their  migration  southward  in  winter  is  evidently  caused  more  by  want  of 
food  than  by  the  state  of  the  temperature.  They  remain  in  high  northern 
regions  in  the  most  inclement  weather,  and  often  appear  among  us  in  seasons 
not  remarkably  cold,  and  remain  until  late  in  the  spring.  In  1833,  by  the 
7th  of  November,  the  weather  still  being  quite  mild,  Nuttall  states,  they  ajj- 
peared  in  Massachusetts  in  considerable  flocks.  They  regularly  assembled  in 
the  birch-trees  every  morning  to  feed  on  the  seeds,  and  were  so  intent  on 
their  employment  that  it  was  often  possible  to  ajiproach  the  slender  trees  on 
wliich  tliey  were  feeding,  and  strike  them  off,  liefore  they  would  take  wing. 
They  hung  on  the  twigs  with  great  tenacity,  and  moved  about  in  reversed 
positions,  in  the  manner  of  the  Chickadees.  They  are  described  by  him  as 
having  a  quailing  call,  similar  to  that  of  the  Goldfinch,  and  when  crowding 
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tojTether,  in  flight,  as  making  a  confused  chirping,  with  a  rattling  noise,  and 
moving  ott  willi  a  simultaneous  twitter.  They  were  attracted  to  the  ^nnes  Ly 
the  Crossbills,  and  were  Imsily  employed  in  collecting  the  seeds,  dropped  from 
the  cones  as  the  Crossbills  opened  tliem.  They  at  times  fed  ou  the  buds  of 
fruit-trees.  They  were  always  found  to  be  fat,  e\'en  on  their  first  arrival, 
and  there  were  no  obvious  reasons  for  their  movements. 

Mr.  Boardman  sjieaks  of  them  as  common  at  Calais  by  the  first  of  the 
winter.  At  Norway,  Me.,  Professor  Verrill  found  them  very  common  in  fall, 
winter,  and  spring,  and  most  abundant  in  jMarch  and  April.  In  Springfield 
they  are,  according  to  INIr.  Allen,  an  irregular  and  occasimuil  visitant,  com- 
ing in  very  large  flocks  one  year,  and  again  not  seen  for  sexural  years.  In  a 
more  recent  paper  (1870)  j\lr.  Allen  states  that  during  tlie  preceding  five  years 
these  birds  have  been  several  times  \ery  numerous  in  Massachusetts,  appear- 
ing in  tpute  large  Hocks. 

Mr.  Audubon  met  with  these  birds  in  Labrador  the  last  of  .luly,  and  ob- 
tained specimens  of  different  ages.  He  thinks  their  notes  more  like  those 
of  the  Siskin  of  Europe  than  of  our  Goldlincb,  uttered  both  when  the  birds 
are  ou  the  wing  and  when  they  have  alighted.  They  were  in  small  parties  of 
seven  or  eight,  evidently  members  of  the  same  family.  They  were  tame  and 
familiar,  and  fearlessly  returned  to  the  same  spot  after  having  been  shot 
at.  They  were  also  remarkably  affectionate,  and  he  frequently  observed  them 
passing  seeds  one  to  the  other  in  the  most  loving  manner. 

Dr.  Coues  also  observed  this  liird  in  Labrador,  and  described  it  as  ^m.  fns- 
cesccns.  He  found  it  abundant  along  the  coast,  and  was  struck  with  its  re- 
semblance, in  habits,  to  the  Chri/soinitrifi  tristis.  It  was  remarkably  unsus- 
picious and  fanuliar,  and  showed  no  signs  of  fear  even  when  very  closely 
approached.  It  freipiented,  almost  exclusively,  the  scrubby  junipers  that 
grow  e\'erywhere  in  open  places  in  thick  impenetrable  patches.  He  describes 
its  flight  as  iri-egular,  rising  and  falling  in  curves,  and  seldom  protracted  to 
any  great  distance.  While  passing  overhead,  it  uttered  a  peculiar  rattling 
chirp.     He  thinks  it  has  no  song. 

Dr.  Kirtland  informs  me  that  early  in  the  winter  of  1868  his  grandson 
picked  up  a  wiug-ln'oken  male  Eed-Poll,  and  jilaced  it  in  his  greenhouse.  It 
began  at  once  to  feed  on  crumbs  of  bread  and  hay-seed,  and  rapitlly  recovered. 
It  soon  acquired  the  habit(jf  leaping  from  shelf  to  shelf,  among  the  plants,  and 
was  finally  seen  climbing  up  some  stately  Pelargonium  shrubs,  and  suspending 
itself,  parrot-like,  by  its  feet  from  the  limits,  capturing  aphides.  From  that 
time  it  took  no  other  food,  living  exclusively  on  the  parasitic  insects  of  the 
plants.  So  active  was  it  in  capturing  these,  that  for  two  months  it  was  not 
necessary  to  fumigate  the  greenhouse  to  destroy  them.  From  day  to  day  a 
female  Eed-Poll  hovered  ox^er  the  building,  and  her  calls  were  responded  to 
by  the  invalid.  Later  in  the  season  he  escaped  from  his  confinement,  and 
was  seen  to  rejoin  his  faitld'ul  mate,  which  had  remained  near  him  all  the 
winter.  As  in  Europe,  this  species  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  America  has  been 
found  nesting  in  low  trees  and  bushes,  from  two  to  six  feet  from  the  ground. 
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The  habits  and  appearance  of  the  birds  observed  in  Europe  appear  identi- 
cal witli  tliose  of  our  own.  Mr.  Yarrell  states  that  of  all  birds  these  are  the 
most  easily  tamed,  and  can  be  readily  made  to  breed  in  confinement.  In 
Scotland  and  in  parts  of  England  it  is  resident  throughout  the  year,  in  the 
summer  retiring  to  the  bases  of  the  mountains,  and  there  breeding  in  the  un- 
derwood that  skirts  the  banks  of  the  mountain  streams.  It  nests  in  Lushes 
or  low  trees,  such  as  the  alder  and  the  willow.  These  are  constructed  of 
mosses  and  the  steins  of  dry  grasses,  intermingled  with  down  from  the  catkins 
of  the  willow,  and  lined  witli  the  same,  making  them  soft  and  warm.  The 
young  ai'e  produced  late  in  the  season,  and  are  seldom  able  to  fly  before  the 
first  of  July.  The  parent  birds  are  devoted  in  their  attachment.  Pennant 
relates  that  in  one  instance  where  this  liird  was  sitting  on  four  eggs,  she  was 
so  tenacious  of  her  nest  as  to  sutter  hiui  to  take  her  off  with  his  hand,  and 
after  having  been  released  she  still  refused  to  leave  it.  In  the  winter  they 
descend  to  the  lower  grounds,  and  there  feed  on  the  buds  of  the  l.iirch  and 
alder,  to  reach  which  they  are  obliged,  like  the  Titmice,  to  hang  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  with  their  backs  downward.  So  intent  are  they  ou 
their  work  that  they  are  easily  taken  alive  by  means  of  a  long  stick  smeared 
with  birdlime.  Mr.  Selby  states  that  its  notes  during  the  breeding-season, 
though  not  delivered  in  a  continuous  song,  are  sweet  and  pleasing.  Captain 
Scoresby  relates  that  in  his  approach  to  Spitzbergen  several  of  these  birds 
alighted  on  his  ship.  They  were  so  wearied  witli  their  long  journey  as  to  be 
easily  caught  by  the  hand.  The  distance  of  the  nearest  point  of  Norway 
renders  it  difficult  to  imagine  how  so  delicate  a  bird  can  perform  this  journey, 
or  why  it  should  seek  such  a  cold  and  Ijarren  country.  Eur()]iean  eggs  are 
five  in  number,  of  a  pale  bluish-green,  spotted  with  orange-l)rown,  princi- 
pally about  the  larger  end.     They  measure  .05  by  .50  of  an  inch. 

American  eggs  of  this  species  average  .G5  by  .5:3  of  an  inch.  Their 
color  is  a  light  bluish-white,  which  varies  considerably  in  the  depth  of  its 
shading,  and  this  tinge  is  exceedingly  fugitive,  it  lieing  difficult  to  preserve 
it  even  in  a  caliinet.  The  eggs  are  generally  and  finely  dotted  with  a  rusty- 
brown,  and  are  of  a  rather  rounded  oval  shape. 


^giothus  canescens,  Cabanis. 

MEALY  RED-POLL. 

Linaria  cuncsccns,  Gould,  "Birds  Europe,  pi.  c.\ciii."  Liiwta  canescens,  Bonap.  List,  1838. 
Acauthis  canaccns,  Box.  Con.spectiis,  1850,  541.  —  BoN.  &  Schlegkl,  Moii.  Lcxiens, 
1850,  47,  tab.  li.  —  Ross,  Ed.  Phil.  Jour.  1861,  163.  yEgwthus  canesceiis,  C.-iEANi.s, 
Mus.  Hein.  1851,  161.  —  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  429.  —  CoUES,  P.  A.  N.  S.  1861, 
888. — Samuels,  295.  "Frimjilla  borealis,  Temminck,  1835.  Not  of  Vicillot." 
Bonaparte,  t  Frimjilla  borealh,  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839,  87,  pi.  cccc.  1  Linaria 
borealis,  AuD.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  120,  pi.  clxxviii.  " Linaria  hornemanni,  HoLDiiLL, 
Kroyer  Nat.  Tidskr.  1843."  .-Er/iothnji  cxilipcs,  CouEss,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Nov.  1801,  385. 
—  Elliot,  Illust.  N.  Am.  Birds,  I,  pi.  ix. 
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Sp.  Ciiak.  Autumnal  female.  Greenland  race  (canescena).  (2^,377,  Greenland,  Univ. 
Zoiil.  Mils.  Copenhagen.)  In  general  appearance  like  the  corresponding  plumage  of  .^. 
linarius,  but  the  whole  rump  immaculate  white ;  frontal  band  more  than  twice  as  wide  as 
in  linariiis,  and  better  defined  ;  lower  tail-covert.s  without  streak.?,  their  shafts  even  being 
white.  Carmine  vertical  patch  only  a  little  wider  than  the  whitish  frontal  patch  ;  head 
with  a  strong  ochraceous  suffusion.  Wing,  3.30;  tail,  2.90  ;  bill,  .35  and  30;  tarsus,  .(iO  ; 
middle  toe,  .32.     Wing-formula,  1,  2,  and  3. 

Hab.     Greenland.     Variations  with  season  probably  as  in  smaller  Continental  race. 

Adult  of  both  sexes  in  spriiir/.  Continental  race  (exilipes).  As  described  for  the  Green- 
land form,  but  without  the  ochraceous  suffusion.     Sides  very  sparsely  streaked. 

Male  in  sjiring.  Breast  only  tinged  with  delicate  peach-blossom-pink,  this  extending 
farther  back  medially  than  laterally,  —  just  the  reverse  of  jE.  Unarms  ;  a  very  faint  tinge 
of  the  same  in  the  white  of  the  rump.  Measurements  (No.  19,686,  Fort  Simpson,  April 
30,  1860  ;  B.  R.  Ross,  Couks's  type) :  Wing,  3.00 ;  tail,  2  55  ;  bill,  .29  and  .25  ;  tarsus,  .52  ; 
middle  toe,  .30 ;  wing-formula,  2,  1,  3,  4. 

Female  in  spring.  Similar,  but  lacking  all  red  except  that  of  the  pileum,  which  is  less 
intense,  though  not  more  restricted,  than  in  the  male.  Measurements  (No.  19,700,  Fort 
Simpson,  April  28;  B.  R.  Ross):  Wing,  2.80;  tail,  2.35  ;  bill,  .25  and  .22;  tarsus,  .51; 
middle  toe,  .30. 

Both  sexes  in  autumn.  (J.  Fort  Rae.)  The  white  of  the  whole  plumage,  except  on  the 
rump,  overspread  by  a  wash  of  pale  ochraceous,  this  deepest  anteriorly  ;  on  the  anterior 
upper  parts  a  deep  tint  of  ochraceous  entirely  replacing  the  white ;  wing-markings  broader 
and  more  ochraceous  than  in  the  spring  plumage.  Wing,  2.85 ;  tail,  2.50  ;  bill,  .30  and  .25 ; 
tarsus,  .51 ;  middle  toe,  .30. 

Hab.  Continental  arctic  America.  In  winter  south  into  the  United  States  (as  far  as 
Mount  Carroll,  Illinois). 

Though  ^'E.  rancsrrns  is  nearly  identical  with  ^E.  linrirws  in  size,  these  two 
species  may  always  be  distinguished  I'roni  each  other  liy  certain  well-marked 
and  constant  diflerences  iu  coloration  ;  the  principal  of  these  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  .synoptical  table,  but  a  few  other  points  may  be  noted  here.  In 
spring  males  of  canrsccns  the  delicate  rosaceons-pink  of  the  breast  does  not 
extend  np  on  to  the  cheeks,  and  backward  it  extends  farther  medially  than 
laterally,  scarcely  tingeiug  the  sides  at  all ;  while  in  ^E.  linariiis  the  intensely 
rosaceous,  almost  carmine,  tint  covers  the  cheeks,  and  extends  backward 
much  farther  laterally  tlian  medially,  covering  nearly  the  whole  sides. 

Though  the  weakness,  or  shortness,  of  the  toes  compared  with  the  tarsus, 
is  a  feature  distinguishing,  upon  almost  microscopical  comparison,  the  yE.  ca- 
ncsccns  in  its  two  races  from  the  races  of  ^.  linarius,  it  will  not  liy  any  means 
serve  to  distingnisli  ca-nescens  and  exilipes,  since,  as  will  be  seen  by  tlie  meas- 
urements given,  the  proportion  of  the  toes  to  the  tarsus  is  a  specific,  and  not 
a  race,  character.     (Ridgw.w.) 

H.A-BITS.  The  history  of  the  Mealy  Eed-PoU  can  only  be  presented  ^\■it]l 
some  doubts  and  uncertainties.  We  cannot  always  determine  how  far  the 
accounts  given  by  others  may  have  Itelonged  to  this  species,  and  we  can  only 
accept, -ttith  some  reserve,  their  statements. 

This  form,  whether  species  or  race,  is  known  to  inhabit  Greenland,  where, 
according  to  Dr.  Eeinhardt,  it  is  constantly  resident,  and  I  have  received  its 
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eggs  from  tliat  country,  where  its  identification  was  apparently  complete. 
Whether  this  bird  is  resident  in,  regularly  migratory  to,  or  only  accidental 
in,  Europe,  is  as  yet  a  question  by  no  means  fully  settled.  Deglaud  gives 
it  as  resident  in  Greenland  only,  and  as  accidental  in  Germany,  Belgium, 
and  the  north  of  France.  He  states  that  it  is  known  to  nest  in  shrubs 
and  in  low  trees,  and  that,  in  all  essential  respects,  its  manners  are  identical 
with  the  common  lied-Poll.  One  of  these  birds  was  taken  ali\'e  in  a  snare 
in  the  \-icinity  of  Abbeville,  and  kept  in  a  cage,  making  part  of  the  collec- 
tion of  M.  Baillon. 

Yarrell  thought  that  sufficient  evidence  existed  of  its  specific  distinctness, 
but  ]\Ir.  Gould  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  birds  found  in 
Europe  were  natives,  or  only  arri\als  from  northern  America.  He  states  that 
among  the  London  dealers  this  bird,  called  by  them  the  Stone  Eed-Poll,  is 
well  known,  and  is  considered  distinct,  but  that  its  occurrence  is  very  rare. 
Occasionally,  at  great  intervals,  tliey  are  said  to  have  been  abundant. 

Mr.  Doubleday,  of  Epping,  procured  several  specimens  of  this  bird  in  Col- 
chester, in  January,  ISHlj,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  living  pair,  which  he 
kept  for  some  lime.  Their  notes  were  much  shariier  than  tlmse  of  the  linn- 
ruis.  Its  occurrence  was  most  frequent  in  winter,  many  specimens  having 
been  obtained  in  England,  and  some  al.so  in  .'Scotland.  Its  habits  tliroughout 
the  year  are  supposed  to  be  very  similar  to  those  of  the  common  Eed-Poll. 
Its  I'ood  is  said  to  be  chiefly  the  seeds  of  various  forest  trees. 

Mr.  Temminck  descrilies  wliat  is  undoubtedly  this  species,  under  the  title 
of  horealis.  If  this  supposition  be  admitted  to  be  correct,  its  geograpliical 
distribution  becomes  much  more  clearly  defined.  He  states  that  it  is  foimd 
during  the  summer  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  is  resident  of  the  Arctic 
Circle  througliout  the  year,  and  is  also  found  in  Northern  Asia,  as  well  as  in 
America  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  He  has  received  specimens  from 
Greenland,  and  also  from  Japan,  difi'ering  in  no  respect  from  those  found  in 
Europe. 

Audubon  states  that  he  procured  four  specimens  of  tliis  bird  in  Newfound- 
land. In  their  haljits  he  could  see  no  difference  between  them  and  tiie  com- 
mon Eed-Poll,  but  did  observe  a  noticeable  difference  in  their  song.  He 
also  states  that  one  was  shot  by  Mr.  Edward  Harris  near  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Mr.  John  Wolley,  in  his  expeditions  to  Lapland,  found  tliere  only  one 
species  of  this  genus  which  was  clearly  referrible  to  the  Mealy  Eed-Poll,  anil 
was  a  common  resident  bird.  One  of  these  eggs  from  Lapland  is  larger 
and  a  much  lighter-colored  egg,  than  any  of  the  common  linarius.  The 
gr(jund  is  a  greenisli-white,  sparingly  spotted  with  dark  reddish-brown  about 
tlie  larger  end.  Its  measurement  is  .80  by  .58  of  an  inch.  An  egg  from 
Greenland  is  not  perceptibly  different  in  size,  color,  or  markings. 

HolboU,  in  his  papers  on  the  i'auna  of  Greenland,  demonstrates  very  dis- 
tinctly the  specific  differences  between  this  bird  and  the  linurius.  These 
are  its  stronger  and  broader  bill,  the  difference  in  colors  at  every  age,  its 
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much  greater  size,  its  very  different  notes,  and  its  (jnite  different  modes  of  • 
lite,  the  cuncsccns  being  a  strictly  resident  species,  and  the  li/uirius  being 
migratory. 

In  the  summer  tliis  species  is  found  to  the  extreme  north  of  Greenland, 
and  has  never  been  known  to  nest  farther  south  than  tlie  6yth  parallel.  It 
is  more  numerous  in  North  Greenland  than  the  Imarius,  which  is  rare  at  the 
extreme  north,  while  this  is  very  conimou  even  at  latitude  73°.  This  bird 
builds  its  nests  in  bushes  in  tlie  same  manner  with  Unarms,  and  its  eggs 
closely  resemble  those  of  that  bird.  Its  notes,  he  adds,  do  not  at  all  re- 
semble those  of  the  Eed-Poll,  Ijut  are  like  those  of  the  Ampelis  gnrmliis. 

It  is  a  resident  of  Greenland  tlirougliout  tlie  year,  and  in  the  winter  keeps 
on  tlie  mountains  in  the  interior,  but  is  much  more  uumenius  at  latitude  66° 
tiian  farther  south.  In  Feljruary,  1826,  HolboU  saw  many  flocks  on  the 
mountains  lietween  Iiitenbank  and  Onianak,  and  in  the  jouniey  taken  in 
IS.SO  by  a  merchant  from  Holsteinborg  into  the  interior  of  the  country  a 
great  many  flocks  were  observed.  They  are  also  frequently  met  with  by 
reindeer-hunters,  who  go  far  into  the  interior.  It  is  rarely  found  in  South 
Greenland  at  any  time,  and  never  in  the  summer.  In  mild  winters  they 
sometimes  come  about  the  settlements,  as  happened  in  the  winter  of  1828—29, 
and  again  in  1837-  38.  lu  the  intervening  winters  it  was  not  seen  at  God- 
haab,  and  in  se\-ere  winters  it  is  never  to  be  found  near  the  coast,  only  single 
specimens  occurring  tliere  in  spring  and  autumn. 

]\Ir.  MacFarlane  thinks  this  species  spends  the  winter  at  Fort  Anderson,  as 
he  has  met  with  it  as  late  as  December  and  as  early  as  February,  and  believes 
it  to  have  been  present  in  the  vicinity  in  the  interval.  It  nests  in  ^lay. 
Mr.  Harriott  found  one  of  its  nests  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  ;ibout  fi\'e  feet 
from  the  ground.     It  contained  five  eggs. 

The  egg  of  this  species  resembles  that  of  the  Unarms  except  in  size  and  its 
lighter  ground-color.  The  ground  is  a  bluish  or  greenish  white,  dotted  with 
a  tawny-brown.  The  egg  is  of  a  more  oval  shape,  and  measures  .75  by  .60 
of  an  inch. 


iEgiothus  fiavirostris/  \ai.  brewsteri,   itinuwAY. 

BREWSTER'S  LINNET. 

Sp.  Ch.\r.  General  appearance  somewhat  that  of^E.  liimnus,  bnt  no  red  on  the  crown, 
and  the  sides  and  rump  tinged  with  sulphur-yellow  ;  no  black  gular  spot.  9  "<^  Ground- 
color above  light  uml)er,  becoming  sulphur-yellow  on  the  rump,  each  feather,  even  on  the 
crown,  witli  a  di.^tinct  medial  streak  of  duslcy.  Beneath  white,  tinged  witli  fulvous-yel- 
low anteriorly  and  along  the  sides ;  sides  and  crissum  streaked  witli  dusky.  Wings  and 
tail  dusky  ;  the  former  with  two  pale  fulvous  bands  ;   the  secondaries,  primaries,  and  tail- 

1  Frinqilhr  Uwirki,  Temm.  Mass.  Orn.  1835,  267  (not  of  Linnaeus).  " Fringilla  ntfesce-ns, 
ViEiLL.  Faun.  Franc;,  tab.  41,  f.  1."     Linota  monlium,  Bp.  &  Schlegel,  Mou.  Lox.  1850.     "Li- 

nariii  flavirostris,  Buehm." 
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feathers  nari-owly  skirteil  -witli  whitish  snlpliur-yellow.     A  dusky  loral  spot,  and  a  rather 
distinct  Ughtcr  supercihary  stripe.     Wing,  3.00 ;  tail,  2..50 ;   tarsus,  ..50;   middle  toe,  .30. 
Wing-formula,  1,  2,  3,  etc. 
Hab.     Massachusetts. 

As  the  present  article  on  JEgiothus  is  going  to  press,  we  have  received, 
through  the  kindness  ol'  Dr.  Brewer,  a  specimen  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
third  species  of  yEr/iotJnis,  allied  to  the  ^''.  fiavirostris  of  Europe,  obtained 
in  Walthani,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  William  Brewster,  of  Cambridge.  This  bird 
was  killed  in  a  flock  of  ^.  Unarms,  of  which  five  were  also  shot  at  the 
same  discharge.  None  of  the  others,  nor  indeed  of  any  of  ninety  specimens 
prepared  by  Mr.  Brewster  during  the  winter,  were  at  all  like  the  present  one, 
whicli  is  entirely  diflerent  from  anything  we  have  ever  seen  from  North 
America. 

The  relationship  of  tliis  bird  a]ipears  to  be  nearest  to  the  ^.  Jlavirostris  of 
Europe,  with  the  9  of  wliicli  it  agrees  in  many  respects,  as  distinguished 
from  liiiarius  and  cancsccns.  The  European  bird,  however,  lacks  the  sul- 
phur-yellow tinge  (which  gives  it  somewhat  tlie  appearance  of  Chri/somifris 
pinus),  has  the  throat  and  jugiilitm  strongly  reddish-bulf,  instead  of  dingy 
yellowish-white,  and  is  nuich  browner  above  ;  besides  which  the  tail  is  longer 
and  less  deeply  forked,  with  narrower  feathers. 

Habits.  Nothing  distinctive  was  observed  by  Mr.  Brewster  in  regard  to 
the  habits  of  the  specimen  killed  by  him. 


Genus   LEUCOSTICTB,   Swainson. 

Leucoslicte,  Swain.son,  Fauna  lior.  Am.  II,  ]S:n,  265.     (Type,  Limiria  tephrocotis,  Sw.l 

Gen.  Char.     Bill  conical,  rounded,  rather  blunt  at  the  tip  ;  the  culmen  slightly  convex  ; 
the  commi.ssure   slightly  concave ;  the  nostrils  and   base   of  commissure  concealed   by 


I^ttcvsticte  lephrocotis. 


depressed  bristly  feathers ;  a  dcpres.sed  ridge  extending  aliout  parallel  with   the  culmen 
above  the  middle  of  the  bill.      Another   more   conspicuously  angulated  one  extending 
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forward  from  the  lower  posterior  angle  of  the  side  of  tlie  lower  mandible,  nearly  parallel 
witli  the  gonys.  Tarsus  about  equal  to  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Inner  toe  almost  the 
longer,  its  claw  not  reaching  beyond  the  base  of  the  middle  one.  Hind  toe  rather  longer, 
its  claw  longer  than  the  digital  portion.  Wings  very  long ;  first  quill  longest ;  all  the 
primaries  longer  than  the  secondaries.     Tail  forked. 

This  genus  differs  from  ^Efjiothus  in  tiie  more  obtuse  and  curved  bill,  tlie 
less  development  of  bristly  featliers  at  the  base,  the  ridge  on  the  lower  man- 
dible, the  lateral  toe  not  reaching  beyond  the  base  of  the  middle  one,  and 
possibly  a  longer  liind  toe.  Its  relationsliip  to  the  other  allies  will  be  found 
expressed  in  the  synoptical  table  of  Coccothraiistina'. 

The  number  of  American  species,  or  at  least  races,  of  this  genus  has  been 
increased  considerably  since  the  publication  of  Birds  of  North  America,  five 
now  belonging  to  the  American  fauna,  instead  of  the  three  there  mentioned. 
Of  the  species  usually  assigned  to  the  genus,  one,  Z.  arctoa,  is  quite  different 
in  form,  lacking  the  ridge  of  the  mandible,  etc.,  and  in  having  the  ends  of  the 

secondaries  graduated  in  tlie  closed _ 

wing,  instead  of  being  all  on  the  same 

line.     Tlie  colors,  too,  are  normally 

different  4    in    arctoa    being    dusky, 

with    silvery-gray    wings    and    tail, 

without  rose  tips  to  the  feathers  of 

the  posterior  part  of  body;  and  in 

Leucostide  propel,  the  wings  and  tail 

being    dark-brown    narrowly   edged 

with  wliitish,  or  more  broadly,  like 

the  ends  of -the  feathers  of  the  body 

behind,   with   rose-color.      For    the 

present,  liowever,x  we  shall  combine  the  species,  not  liaving  before  us  any 

American  specimens  of  L.  arctoa. 

From  the  regular  gradation  of  each  form  into  tlie  other  —  the  extremes 
being  tlius  connected  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  intermediate  forms  —  it  seems 
reasonable  to  consider  all  the  North  American  forms  as  referable  to  one  s]ie- 
cies  (Z.  tcplirocotis,  S\v.,  1831)  as  geographical  races.  They  may  be  distin- 
guished as  follows :  — 

Co.MMON  CnAR.\CTERs.    Body  anteriorly  chocolate-brown  ;    posteriorly  tinged     • 
with  rose-red.     Wing-coverts  (broadly)  and  quills  edged  with  the  same.     Head 
above  light  ash}'  or  silvery-gray,  as  are  also  the  feathers  around  the  base  of  upper 
mandible  ;  the  forehead  and  a  patch  on  crown  blackish.     Throat  dusky. 

Additional  Characters.  The  chocolate-colored  feathers  and  the  secondary  quills, 
sometimes  the  tail-feathers  and  greater  wing-coverts,  edged  with  pale  brownish- 
white  or  fulvous ;  the  interscapulars  with  darker  centres.  Rose  of  rump  and 
upper  tail-coverts  in  form  of  transverse  bands  at  end  of  feathers,  that  of  abdomen 
more  a  continuous  wash.  Lining  of  wings  and  axillars  white,  tinged  with  rose 
at  ends  of  feathers.  Feathers  of  crissum  dark  brown,  edged  with  whitish,  some- 
times tinged  with  rose.     Bill  generally  reddish  or  yellowish,  with  blackish  tip. 


Leucostide  tepkrocotis. 
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A.    Auriculars  chocolatu-brown. 

1.  Whole  side  of  head  below  the  eye,  including  the  auriculars.  choco- 
late-brown. Chin  not  bordered  anteriorly  with  ash.  In  the  bieediuf,'- 
season,  head  darker  and  ash  wanting.     Wing,  4.35  ;  tail,  3.00 ;  bill  .44 ; 

tarsus,  .72.     Hab.   Interior  regions  of  North  America.    .'    var.  i  e ph  r  uc.ot  is . 

2.  Cheeks,  lores,  and  anterior  border  of  the  chin  ash-color.  Wing,  4.00 ; 
tail,  2.80;  bill,  .44;  tarsus,  .70.  Hah.  Colorado  and  Wyoming  Terri- 
tories     ..........         var.  c a vip  estris. 

B-   Auriculars  ash-color. 

3.  Wing,  4.30  ;  tail,  3.00;  bill,  .40;  tarsus  (?).  Chocolate  of  the  breast, 
etc.,  light,  exactly  as  in  tephrocotis  ;  rose  beneath  restricted  to  the  abdo- 
men ;  lores  and  chin  light  ash.     Hab.   Northwest  coast  from  Kodiak  to 

Fort  Simpson,  east  to  Wyoming  Territory  .         .         .         var.  littoralis. 

4.  Wing,  4.60  ;  tail,  3.40  ;  bill,  .40  ;  tarsus,  .78.  Chocolate  very  dark, 
inclining  to  sepia ;  rose  e.xtending  forward  on  to  the  breast;  lores  black- 
ish ;  chin  dusky  gray  .    Hab.  Aleutian  Islands  (St.  George's,  Unalaschka. 

and  Kodiak) yar.  gris  ei  n  uch a. 

A  closely  allied  species^  from  Kamtschatka  and  the  Kurile  I.sland  differs 
mainly  in  having  tlie  nasal  feathers  as  well  as  the  head  blackish,  but  with- 
out distinct  patch  on  the  top,  and  the  nape  rusty,  in  contrast  with  the  back. 
Tt  is  about  the  size  of  L.  tephrocotis.  This  species  maj'  yet  be  detected  in 
the  westernmost  Aleutians. 


Leucosticte  tephrocotis,-  swainson. 

GKAY-CROWNED  FINCH. 

Liiuiria  (Lcucoslicte)  tephrocotis,  Sw.  F.  Bor.  Am.  U,  ]s:51,  2.5.5,  pi.  1.  Ltncostictc  tephro- 
cotis, Sw.  Birds  II,  1S37.  —  BoN.  Consp.  1850,  536.  —  B.4iitu,  Staiisbury's  Salt  Lake, 
1852,  317. —  Ib.  Birds  X.  .\m.  18,58,  430.  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  164.  Erythro.ynza 
tephrocotis,  BoN.  List,  1838.  —  Arn.  Syn.  1839.—  In.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  17G,  pi. 
cxcviii.     Frinyilla  tephrocotis,  Ari>.  Orn.  Bing.  V.  1839,  232,  pi.  ccccx.xiv. 

Sp.  Char.  (No.  19,2,55.)  Male  in  winter.  General  color  dark  chocolate-brown  or 
umber,  lighter  and  more  cliestnut  below ;  the  feathers  to  a  considerable  degree  with  paler 
edges  (most  evident  in  immature  specimen.';),  these  of  back  with  d.arker  centre.?.  Nasal 
bristly  feathers,  and  those  along  base  of  maxilla,  and  the  hind  head  to  nape  ash-gray,  this 
color  forming  a  square  patch  on  top  of  head,  and  not  extending  below  level  of  eyes.     A 

'  Lcucoslicte  brunucinucha.  FringiUa  (Linaria)  bruniicinucha,  Brandt,  Bull.  Acad.  St. 
Pi-tersburg,  1841,  35.  MotUif ring  ilia  (Lcucosticlc)  brumieiiiudui,  Box.  &  Sciii.f.gel,  Mon. 
Loxiens,  1850,  36,  pi.  xUi. 

^  As  this  sheet  is  going  through  the  prcs-s,  we  have  been  pennitted  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  to 
examine  a  series  of  birds,  obtained  hy  him  in  July,  1871,  on  Mt.  Lincoln,  Colorado,  above  the 
timber  line,  where  they  were  breeding  abundantly.  Although  very  dillerent  from  winter  L. 
te])hrocolis,  they  yet  strongly  suggest  the  idea  of  their  being  that  species  in  summer  dress.  They 
present  the  following  characteristics  :  — 

Breeding  2}lii.ma(jc.  Differing  from  the  stage  first  described  above,  in  entire  absence  of  any  ash 
about  the  head,  and  in  deep  black,  instead  of  yeUo\vi.sh  bill.  ^  with  the  red  tints  intense 
carmine,  instead  of  peaeli-blossom  pink,  that  of  the  abdomen  extending  farther  forward.  9  lack- 
ing the  red,  or  with  only  a  tinge  of  it.     Hood  dark  vandyke-brown,  becoming  nearly  black  on 
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frontal  blackish  patch  extending  from  base  of  bill  (excepting  the  bristly  feathers  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  it),  and  reaching  somewhat  beyond  the  line  of  tlie  eyes,  with  con- 
vex outline  behind,  and  extenaiug  less'  distinctly  on  the  loral  region.  Chin  and  throat 
darker  chestnut,  not  grayish  anteriorly.  Body  Ijehind  dusky ;  the  feathers  of  abdomen 
and  flanks  washed,  and  of  crissum,  rump,  and  uppei-  tail-coverts  tipped,  with  rose-red ; 
wing-coverts,  and  to  some  extent  quills,  edged  with  the  same;  otherwise  with  white. 
Bill  yellowish,  with  dusky  tip ;  feet  black.  Length  before  skinning,  6..50 ;  extent,  1 1.50. 
Skin :  Length,  6.50  ;  wing,  4.30 ;  tail,  3.00. 

Young.  Pattern  of  coloration  as  in  the  adult  of  L.  tephrncotis ;  ash  similarly  restricted, 
but  with  the  black  frontal  patch  badly  defined.  The  brown  of  the  plumage,  however,  is 
of  an  entirely  different  shade  from  that  of  adult  specimens  oi  tephrocotis,  being  of  a  black- 
ish-sepia cast,  much  darker,  even,  than  in  griseinucha  ;  each  feather  also  broadly  bordered 
.terminally  with  paler,  these  borders  being  whitish  on  the  throat  and  breas^,  brownish  on 
the  nape  and  back,  and  light  rose  (broadly)  on  the  scapulars.  The  whole  abdomen, 
flanks,  and  crissum  are  nearly  continuously  peach-blossom  pink,  which,  with  that  of  the 
lesser  and  middle  wing-coverts  and  rump,  is  of  a  finer  and  brighter  tint  than  in  adults. 
The  other  edgings  to  wings  are  pale  ochraceous ;  under  side  of  wing  pure  white.  Bill  dull 
yellow,  dusky  toward  tip.  Wing,  4.20;  tail,  3.80.  (no,G38,  Uintah  Mountains,  Utah, 
September  20,   1870 ;  Dr.  F.  V.  Havden.) 

The  young  speciuien  described  was  obtained  during  the  summer  of  1871 
in  the  Uintah  Mountains ;  and  were  it  not  unmistakably  a  bird  of  tlie  year, 
it  would  be  considered  almost  a  distinct  sjjecies,  so  different  is  it  from 
adult  specimens  of  tcjjhrocotis. 

Habits.  Of  the  liistory  and  habits  of  tliis  well-marked  and  strikingly 
peculiar  bird,  but  little  is  known.  It  was  first  described  by  Swainson  from 
a  single  specimen,  obtained  on  the  Saskatchewan  Plains,  in  May,  by  Dr. 
Eicliardson's  party.  Specimens  were  afterwards  procured  in  Captain  Stans- 
bury's  expedition,  near  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  in  i\Iarch,  1850.  Dr.  Hayden 
found  them  very  abundant  on  the  Laramie  Plains  during  the  winter  season, 
and  Mr.  Pearsall  obtained  numbers  about  Fort  Benton.  Dr.  Coojier  has  also 
seen  one  specimen  brought  from  somewhere  east  of  Lake  Tahoe,  in  Washoe, 
by  Mr.  F.  Gruber.  They  were  said  to  be  plentifid  there  in  the  cold  winter 
of  1861-62.  Dr.  Cooper  thinks  it  probable  that  they  vi.sit  the  similar 
country  east  of  the  northern  Sierra  Nevada,  in  Cahfornia. 

A  single  flock  of  wliat  is  presumed  to  have  been  this  sjiecies  was  seen  liy 
Mr.  liidgway,  on  the  5tli  of  January,  in  the  outskirts  of  Virginia  City,  Ne- 

the  forehead  ;  rest  of  head  light  chocolate-brown,  similar  to,  but  more  faded  than,  that  of  the 
winter  plumage  ;  nasal  tufts  grayish-white. 

Ten  specimens  collected  by  Mi-.  Allen  all  agree  in  the  characters  pointed  out,  by  which  they 
differ  from  the  winter  plumage  of  L.  tephrocotis.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  of  their 
black  instead  of  yellowisli  bill,  more  intense  red,  and  generally  more  dusky  colors,  as  well  as 
the  other  points  of  distinction  from  the  previously  kno%vn  jilumages  of  L.  fephrocotis,  and  also 
that  they  are  identical  in  .size  and  proportion,  while  specimens  of  L.  tcphrocolh  in  the  breeding 
plumage  have  not  before  been  seen,  it  seems  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  specimens 
represent  the  breeding  plumage  of  that  species.  There  is  some  resemblance  to  L.  bnimieinudui, 
which,  from  the  plate  in  Bonaparte  and  Schlegel's  monograph  of  the  Coccothraustince,  seems  to 
differ  mainly  in  being  lighter  colored.  Mr.  Allen  says  that  these  birds  were  breeding  abundantly 
in  the  locality  where  they  were  found. 
64 
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vada.  Tlie  Hock  was  Hitting  i-estlessly  over  the  snow  in  the  manner  of  the 
Plectrophancs. 

Nothing  has  been  ascertained,  so  far  as  we  are  now  informed,  as  to  its  nest, 
esss,  or  general  distribution  during  the  breeding-season. 

]Mr.  J.  K.  Lord  states  that  he  met  with  a  flock  of  these  riire  and  beautiful 
birds  on  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  It  was  late  in  Octolier,  and 
he  observed  a  flock  of  nine  or  ten  birds  pecking  along  the  ground,  and  feed- 
ing somewhat  in  tlie  manner  of  Larks.  Puzzled  to  know  wliat  birds  they 
could  be  at  such  an  altitude  so  late  in  the  year,  he  fired  among  them  and 
secured  three,  a  female  and  two  males  in  fine  plumage.  (Perhaps  var.  littor- 
alis.) 

In  July  of  the  following  summer,  on  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
near  the  Kootanie  Pass,  he  again  saw  these  birds  feeding  on  the  ground.  He 
shot  several,  but  they  were  all  young  birds  of  the  year.  It  is  therefore  ren- 
dered probable  that  these  Finches  l^reed  on  the  Cascade  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, in  both  at  about  the  same -altitude,  or  seven  thousand  feet,  coming 
into  tlie  lowlands  during  the  winter,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  they  could  endure 
the  cold  of  tlie  summits,  or  find  there  a  sufiicieiicy  of  food,  the  winter  being 
very  severe,  and  the  snow  three  feet  or  more  in  depth. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Holden,  a  promising  young  ornithologist  of  Chicago,  who 
observed  these  birds  among  the  Black  Hills,  near  Sherman,  at  an  altitude 
of  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  has  furnished  me  with  interesting 
observations  in  regard  to  them.  He  informs  me  tliat  he  did  not  meet  with 
these  birds  there  in  summer.  They  came  in  small  flocks  in  the  coldest  part 
of  winter.  Their  food  consisted  of  small  seeds  and  insects.  In  some  in- 
stances lie  found  the  crops  so  distended  with  seeds  as  to  distort  tlieir  shape. 
They  become  very  fat,  and  are  e.xcellent  eating.  In  one  specimen,  a  young 
male,  the  plumage  was  almost  black,  as  described  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  These  birds  were  quite  numerous,  and  nearly  forty  specimens  were 
secured.  He  was  not  able  to  learn  aiiA'tliing  in  reference  to  their  lireeding- 
places.  Except  by  dissection,  he  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a 
young  male  of  the  first  year  and  a  female. 

If  the  .specimen  referred  to  in  the  foot-note  at  the  beginning  of  this  arti- 
cle as  collected  by  Mr.  i\^llen  on  Mount  Lincoln  be  reaUy  this  species,  an  im- 
])ortant  advance  in  its  history  will  liave  been  reached,  showing  tliat  tlieir 
summers  are  spent  in  the  high  mountain  summits,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
year  is  passed  lower  down  on  tlie  plains. 
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Leucosticte  tephrocotis,  \iu.  campestris,  Baikd.    ==    <^- 

THE  GRAY-CHEEKED  FINCH. 

Leucosticte  campestris,  Baird,  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  163,  1870. 

Sp.  Char.  Body  light  chocolate-brown,  the  feathers  edged  with  paler,  those  of  the 
back  with  rather  darker  centres.  Featliers  of  anal  region,  flanks  behind,  crissum,  rump, 
and  upper  tail-coverts,  wing-coverts,  and  jirimary  quills,  edged  with  rose-red ;  secondary 
quills  and  tail-feathers  with  pale  fulvous ;  little  or  no  trace  of  rose  on  under  wings.  Fore- 
head and  patch  on  crown  blackish  ;  the  hind  head  to  nape,  cheeks  immediately  under  the 
eye  (but  not  including  the  auriculars,  except,  perhaps,  the  most  anterior)  and  base  of 
lower  mandible  all  round,  ashy-gray.  Throat  dusky.  Bill  yellowi.sh,  with  dusky  tip. 
Legs  dusky. 

No.  41,527,  near  Denver  City,  Col.,  .January,  1862  (Dr.  C.  Wernigk).  Length,  7.00 ; 
wing,  4.00;  tail,  3.00;  exposed  portion  of  tirst  primary,  3.10.  Bill  from  forehead,  .60; 
from  nostril,  .40 ;  tarsus,  .75  ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  .80 ;  claw  alone.  .24  ;  hind  toe  and 
claw,  .80 ;  claw  alone,  .37. 

Hab.     Colorado  Territory  (Dr.  Wernigk)  ;  Wyoming  Territory  (Mr.  H.  E.  Durkee). 

This  form  hears  a  close  resemblance  to  L.  tcplirocotla,  and  may,  indeed,  be 
a  variety  of  it ;  but  as  it  differs  in  the  characters  that  appear  generally  to  be 
those  most  constant  in  Leucosticte,  and  as,  in  iifty  skins  of  the  tephrocotis 
from  one  locality,  we  have  seen  nothing  like  it,  we  are  inclined  to  consider 
them  distinct.  The  size  and  general  appearance  are  much  the  same,  tlie 
difference  being  tliat  in  tephrocotis  the  whole  cheeks  are  chocolate  below  the 
level  of  the  eye,  the  chin  without  any  gray  ;  while  in  campestris  the  sides 
of  head  below  the  eye,  but  not  including  the  ears,  witli  a  narrow  border  of 
the  chin,  are  of  this  color. 

From  littoralis  this  form  may  be  distinguished  by  the  less  extent  of  asli 
on  the  cheeks,  which  in  littoralis  covers  the  whole  ears,  and  extends  back 
farther  on  the  head  all  round.  L.  griseinvxha  is  marked  like  littoi'alis,  and 
is  much  larger  than  either.  Possibly  it  may  be  well  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  its  being  a  hybrid  between  tephrocotis  and  littoralis  or  griseinvcha. 

The  specimen  described  was  presented  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  by 
Dr.  AVernigk,  and  at  the  time  was  supposed  to  be  Z.  tephrocotis. 

Of  this  form,  nothing  as  to  its  habits  is  known  witli  certainty.  It  proba- 
bly does  not  differ  in  any  important  respect  from  the  allied  races. 

Leucosticte  tephrocotis,  var.  littoralis,  Baird. 

HEPBURN'S  FINCH. 

Leiicosiicte  griseinuclm,  Elliot,  lUust.  Birds  Am.  X.  Leucosticte  littoralis,  Baikd,  Tr.  Ch. 
A.  S.  I,  1869,  318,  pi.  x.xviii,  f.  1.  —  Dall  &  Bannister,  lb.  p.  282.  —Cooper,  Orn. 
Cal.  1,  162. 

Sp.  Char.  Body  chocolate-brown,  the  feathers  narrowly  margined  with  paler,  those  of 
the  back  with  rather  darker  centres      Abdomen,  flanks,  crissum,  rump,  upper  tail-coverts, 
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wing-coverts,  and  quills  edged  witli  rose-red,  more  or  less  continuous  (least  so  on  the 
rump)  ;  tiie  outer  edges  of  secondaries  and  tail-feathers  pale  fulvous,  the  latter  with  a  rosy 
shade.  Head  silvery-gray ;  the  forehead  and  patch  on  crown  black  ;  the  chin  gray,  con- 
tinuous with  that  of  cheek ;  the  throat  dark  brown,  shading  into  the  chocolate  of  breast. 
Bill  yellowish,  the  extreme  tip  dusky.  Nasal  feathers  wlyte.  Length,  7.10  ;  wing.  4.30; 
tail,  3.10  ;  exposed  portion  of  first  primary,  3.40.  Length  of  bill  from  forehead,  .GO  ;  from 
no.stril,  .35.     Tarsus,  .70. 

Hah.  Kodiak  (Bischoff)  ;  Sitka  (BiseiioFF) ;  Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia  (Hep- 
burn) ;  Gilmer,  Wyomiug  (Durkee). 

This  race,  which  we  believe  to  be  tlie  Southern  coast  representative  ofgrisci- 
micJia,  bears  much  resemblance  to  that  bird,  but  is  considerably  smaller  ;  the 
colors  are  brighter  and  lighter,  more  like  those  of  tephrocotu:,  and  the  bill  is 
shorter  and  more  conical,  the  dark  patcli  on  the  head  more  restricted,  tlie  chin 
more  ashv,  and  the  bro^vn  of  tlie  head  not  so  far  forward.  From  tcphrocotis 
it  is  distinguished  by  tlie  e.xtension  of  tlie  ash  of  head  below  the  eye  ;  and  from 
campestris  by  having  the  ear-covei-ts  ashy,  instead  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  cheeks  only  ;  and  tliere  is  apparently  a  greater  extent  of  gray  on  the  chin. 

Specimens  obtained  at  Kodiak  in  February  are  distinguishable  from  speci- 
mens of  ffrmimicha,  obtained  with  them  at  the  same  place,  only  by  their 
much  smaller  size,  and  ligliter  chocolate  tints.  The  occurrence  of  both  these 
races  at  tlie  same  place,  at  the  same  time,  is  a  subject  for  speculation.  A 
perfectly  typical  specimen  (No.  59,906)  is  in  the  collection  from  Gilmer, 
Wyoming  Territory,  obtained  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Durkee,  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  sent  by  him  along  with 
numerous  specimens  of  L.  tephrocotis,  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
mixed. 

Leucosticte  tephrocotis,  var.  griseinucha,   U.vikd. 

THE  GKiY-EARED  FINCH. 

Passer  nrdous,  var.  7,  Pallas,  Zoog.  Rosso-asiat.  II  (1831),  23.  Fringilla  (Liiuirm)  grisei- 
nucha, Brandt,  Bull.  Acad.  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  1841,  36.  Montifringilla  {Leucos- 
ticte) griseiuuclm,  Bon.  &  Schl.  Mon.  Loxiens  (1850),  35,  jil.  xli.  Leucosticte  grisei- 
nucha, Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  430.  —  KirrLiTZ,  Denkwiirdigki'iten  (1858),  I,  291.  — 
Ball  &  Bannister,  Tr.  Ch.  Ac.  Sc.  I,  1869,  282.  —  Baird,  Ib.  p.  317,  pi.  x.\™i, 
f.  2.  —  Elliot,  Illust.  Am.  B.  pi.  xi.  —  Cooi'Er,  Om.  Cal.  I,  161.  Leucosticte 
griseigenys,  Gould,  Voy.  Suljiliur. 

Sp.  CnAR.  Description  of  .specimen  No.  54,246 :  General  color  dark  brownish-choco- 
late anteriorly,  the  feathers  of  back  rather  darker  in  the  centre,  and  with  paler  edges. 
Forehead  and  crown  Ijlack ;  rest  of  the  head,  includmg  the  cheeks  and  ears,  of  a  i-ather 
silvery  gray  ;  throat  blackish,  shading  oft"  insensibly  into  the  chocolate  of  breast.  Feathers 
of  abdomen  (and  hinder  part  of  breast  to  a  less  degree),  flanks  and  crissum,  with  the  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts,  and  lesser  and  middle  wing-coverts,  tipped  with  dark  pomegranate 
or  rose-red,  allowing  more  or  less  of  thin  dusky  bases  to  be  seen,  especially  above,  where 
there  is  an  appearance  of  bars.  Wing  and  tail  feathers  brown,  nearly  all,  including  the 
greater  wing-coverts,  edged  with  pale  yellowi.sh-gray  with  only  a  faint  tinge  of  rose.  Bill 
dusky  ;  darkest  at  tip.     Legs  black, 
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Dimensions :  Total  length,  7.50  ;  wiiij,',  i.SO  ;  tail,  3.50.  E.xposed  portion  of  first  pri- 
mary, 3.50.  Bill,  from  forehead,  .09 ;  from  nostril,  .42.  Legs :  tarsus,  .95 ;  middle  toe 
and  claw,  .92;  claw  alone,  .35  ;  hind  too  and  claw,  .09;  claw  alone,  .38. 

Hab.     Aleutian  Islands  (St.  George's  and  Unalaschka). 

This  is  considerably  the  largest  of  the  Anierican  species  of  Lcucostidc,  and 
lias  a  longer  l)ill.  It  also  has  the  chocolate  and  rose  color  darker,  and  the 
rose  extending  farther  forward  on  the  breast  than  in  other  species.  It  could 
only  be  confoiuided  with  0.  littorcdis  as  to  color,  both  having  the  head  above, 
and  on  the  sides,  ashy,  covering  the  whole  ear-coverts  ;  but  the  dusky  patch 
on  the  crown  is  more  extended,  the  ash  of  chin  more  restricted,  and  the 
throat  darker.  The  rose  extends  farther  along  the  breast,  and  the  tints  are 
different.     The  size  is  much  larger. 

A  specimen,  apparently  young,  perhaps  a  female,  differs  in  duller  tints, 
and  a  tinge  of  ochreous-yellow  on  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  and  crissum. 
The  lining  of  the  wings  is  witliout  any  rose-color. 

Bonaparte  and  Schlegel  describe  the  young  of  this  species  as  without  rose- 
color. 

Specimens  of  this  bird  were  olitained  at  St.  George's  Island,  with  the  eggs 
(which  are  white),  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall.     Dr.  Minor  found  it  at  Unalaschka. 

Habits.  The  Gray-eared  Finch  is  the  largest  species  of  this  remarkable 
genus  known  to  inhabit  North  America.  Thus  far,  except  in  one  instance,  it 
has  been  met  with  only  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Unalaschka.  In  the  latter 
place  they  were  met  with  by  Dr.  T.  T.  Minor,  and  in  tlie  former  by  Mr.  Dall. 

Mr.'E.  Brown  (Ibis,  1868,  p.  432)  states  that  a  single  specimen  of  this 
very  rare  bird  was  taken  at  Fort  liupert,  Vancouver  Island,  in  June,  1862 
by  Mr.  P.  M.  Compton,  the  officer  in  charge  of  that  station.  This,  however, 
may  have  belonged  to  the  var.  lilioralis. 

I\Ir.  Dall  states  that  they  abound  on  the  rribylnw  and  the  other  Aleutian 
Islands.  A  number  of  specimens  were  obtained  on  the  St.  George's  in  Au- 
gust, though  at  that  time  they  were  moulting.  At  that  season  this  bird 
had  no  song  except  a  clear  chirp,  soimding  like  w4et-a  wht-a-wic-tccd.  It 
was  on  the  wing  a  great  part  of  the  time,  rarely  alighting  on  the  ground,  but 
darting  rapidly  in  a  series  of  descending  and  ascending  curves.  At  one  time 
it  would  swing  on  the  broad  top  of  an  ural:>elliferous  plant,  and  at  another 
aliglit  on  some  ledge  of  the  perpendicular  bluff,  jumping  from  point  to  point, 
as  if  delighting  to  test  its  own  agility.  Mr.  Dall  adds  that  its  nest  is  a 
simple  liollow  on  one  of  the  ledges,  provided  with  a  few  straws  or  a  bit  of 
moss.  They  deposit  their  eggs  in  May,  and  these  are  four  iu  number.  In 
August  their  young  were  fully  fledged. 

They  feed  on  the  seeds  of  grasses  and  other  small  plants,  but  in  the  crop 
of  one  ]\Ir.  Dall  found  two  or  three  small  beetles.  They  were  also  received 
from  Kodiak,  through  Mr.  Bischoff. 

Their  eggs  are  of  a  grayish-white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellowish,  and 
measure  .95  by  .70  of  an  inch. 
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Genus   PLECTROPHANES,    Meyer. 

PUctroplumes,  Mf.yer,  "  Taschenbuch,  1810."     Agassiz:     (Tyiie,  Ejiibcrka  nivalis.) 
Cciiirophancs,  Kaup,    "  Entw.  Gesch.  Europ.    Thierwelt,   1829."     Aga.s.siz.     (Type,  E.  lap- 
l^onica.) 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  variable ;  conical ;  the  lower  mandible  higher  than  the  upper ;  the 
sides  of  both  mandibles  (in  the  t3'pical  species)  guarded  by  a  closely  applied  brush  of 
stiffened  bristly  feathers  directed  forwards,  and  in  the  upper  jaw  concealing  the  nostrils; 


Phrtropltanfs  nivalis. 

the  outlines  of  the  bill  nearly  straight,  or  slightly  curved ;  the  lower  jaw  considerably 
broader  at  the  base  than  the  upper,  and  wider  than  the  gonys  is  long.  Tarsi  considerably 
longer  than  the  middle  toe;  the  lateral  toes  nearly  equal  (the  inner  claw  largest),  and 
reaching  to  the  base  of  the  middle  claw.  The  hinder  claw  very  long,  moderately  curved 
and  acute,  considerably  longer  than  its  toe ;  the  toe  and  claw  together  reaching  to  the  middle 
of  the  middle  claw,  or  beyond  its  tip.  Wings  very  long  and  much  pointed,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  first  quill  longest;  the  others  rapidly  graduated ;  the 
tertiaries  a  little  longer  than  the  secondaries.  Tail  moderate,  about  two  thirds  as  long  as 
the  wings;  nearly  even,  or  slightly  emarginated. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  essentially  boreal  and  cosmopolitan,  altliough 

America  possesses  four  species 
not  found,  like  her  two  others, 
in  tlie  Old  World.  They  are 
all  ground-birds,  collecting  in 
large  flocks,  in  autumn  and 
winter,  on  prairies  and  plains, 
some  of  the  species  passing  far 
to  the  southward.  There  is 
inucli  variation  in  the  color,  and 
in  tlie  details  of  structure  of 
bill  and  feet.  In  P.  nivalis 
alone  is  the  fringe  of  bristly 
feathers  along  tlie  side  of  tlie  bill  very  distinct.  The  gonys  also  is  excep- 
tionally short,  being  less  than  lialf  the  len"tli  of  the  culmen. 


Plertrophanea  nivalis 

tlie  side  of  tlie 
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The  females  are  less  strongly  marked  than  the  males,  lacking  the  distinct 
l>atches  of  black  (which,  however,  are  nearly  always  faintly  indicated),  and 
other  characters,  and  are  streaked  like  the  Spizdlince. 

Species  and  Varieties. 

A.  Prevailing  color  white. 

1.  P.  nivalis.  ^.  Back,  scapulars,  ends  of  tertials,  alula,  terminal  half  of 
primaries  and  the  middle  tail-feathers,  deep  black ;  otherwise  pure  white. 
9.  The  black  replaced  by  grayish  with  black  spots;  crown  grayish 
spotted  with  black.  Young  considerably  tinged  with  ochraceous. 
Hah.     Circurapolai-  regions  :  south  in  winter  into  the  United  States. 

B.  Above  brown,  spotted  with  black.      ^.  Crown  black. 

a.  Six  to  ten  middle  tail-feathers  almost  wholly  black;  the  rest  without 
black  ends.  ^  with  a  nuchal  collar  of  rufous  or  liuft".  and  without  rufous 
on  the  wings. 

2.  P.  lapponicus.  ^.  Head,  all  round,  and  jugulum,  deep  black;  a 
post-ocular  stripe,  running  downward  behind  the  black  jugular  patch, 
and  entire  lower  parts  from  the  jugulum,  white.  Nuchal  collar  chestnut- 
rufous.  9  with  the  black  areas  merely  indicated  by  a  dusky  clouding, 
and  merely  a  tinge  of  rufous  round  the  nape.  Hah.  Circumpolar 
regions;  south  in  winter  into  the  United  States. 

3.  P.  pictus.     1^.    Head   above   and   laterally   deep   black,  bordered 
:  anteriorly  and  below  with  white;  a  post-ocular  sti-ipe,  and   an    ovate 

auricular  spot  of  the  same.  Nuchal  collar  and  entire  lower  surface 
bright  buff.  9  ■  P'^ls'  grayish-buflf,  darker  above  ;  above  distinctly,  and 
on  the  jugulum  obsoletely,  streaked  with  black.  Hah.  Interior  plains 
of  North  America,  north  to  Arctic  Ocean. 

4.  P.  ornatus.  ^.  Head  above,  and  whole  breast  and  abdomen, 
black ;  a  superciliary  stripe,  side  of  head,  chin,  throat,  anal  region  and 
crissum,  white ;  nuchal  collar  rufous.  9  bardly  distinguishable  fi-om 
that  of  P.  pictus. 

a.  Le.sser  wing-coverts  brownish-gray ;  black  feathers  of  breast, 
etc.,  without  rufous  edges.    Hah.    Interior  plains  of  United  States. 

var.    ornatus. 

b.  Lesser  wing-coverts  black ;  black  feathers  of  breast,  etc.,  with 
rufous  edges.  Hab.  Southern  plains  of  North  America,  and  table- 
land of  Mexico.         .......        var.    Ill  elan  0  mils. 

b.  Only  two  middle  tail-feathers  almost  wholly  black ;  the  rest  with  black 
ends.  ,J  without  a  nucha!  collar  of  rufous  or  buft',  and  with  rufous  on  the 
wings. 

5.  P.  maccowni.  ^.  Crown,  and  a  broad  crescent  on  the  jugulum, 
black ;  rest  of  head  and  neck  ashy,  approaching  white  on  the  throat 
and  over  the  eye  ;  beneath  white,  above  grayish-brown,  streaked  with 
black;  middle  wing-coverts  rufous.  9-  Above  yellowish-umber,  be- 
neath yellowish-white  ;  thickly  streaked  above,  unstreaked  beneath. 
No  rufous  on  wings,  and  no  black  on  head  or  jugulum.  Hab.  Plains, 
from  Texas,  northward. 

There  seems  to  be  no  special  reason  for  subdividing  this  genus,  although 
this  has  been  done,  —  P.  nivalis  being  alone  retained  in  Plectrojjhancs ;  P. 
maccowni  forming  the  type  and  sole   member  of  the  genus  Rlujncophanes 
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(Baird,  1858),  and  the  rest  coming  under  OcntropJuincs  (Kaup).  The  char- 
acters upou  which  these  are  based  are  very  trivial,  being  mainly  the  varying 
degree  of  size  of  tlie  bill  and  length  of  the  liind  claw.  In  this  latter  respect 
there  is  too  much  individual  variation  in  the  same  species  to  admit  of  this 
being  available  as  a  specific,  much  less  as  a  subgeneric  character,  while  the 
size  of  tlie  bill  is  not  of  more  than  specific  importance. 

Plectrophanes  nivalis,   Meyer. 

SNOW-BUM  TING. 

Emlcriza  nivalis,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  308  (not  Fringilla  nivalis^  I,.).  —  FonsTEU, 
Phila.  Trans.  LXII,  1772,  403.  — Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  Ill,  1811,  86,  pi.  x.xi.  —  AuD. 
Orn.  Biog.  II,  1834,  575  ;  V,  1839,  496,  pi.  189.  Emberiza  (Plectrophancs)  nivalis, 
Bon.  Obs.  1825,  No.  89.  "  Plectropliaiies  nivalis,  Meyer."  —  Bon.  List,  1838.  —  AuD. 
Syn.  1839,  103.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  55,  pi.  155.  —  M.\x.  Cab.  J.  VI,  1858,  345 
(Spitzbergen).  —  Bairh,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  432.  — Newton,  Ibis,  1865,  502.  -»Dall 
&  Bannister,  Tr.  Ch.  A.  S.  I,  1869,  282  (Alaska).  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  177.— 
Samuels,  296.  Embcriai  vwniana,  Gmelin,  Syst.  I,  1788,  867,  25.  Emberi::a  mttste- 
linn,  G.MKi.ix,  Syst.  I,  1788,  867,  7.    Emberiza glacialis,  Latham,  liul.  Oni.  I,  1790,  398. 

Sp.  Char.  Male.  Color.*;,  in  spring  plumage,  entirely  black  and  white.  Middle  of  back 
between  scapulars,  terminal  half  of  primaries  and  tortiarics,  and  two  innermost  tail- 
feathers,  black  ;  elsewhere  pure  white.  Legs  black  at  all  seasons.  In  winter  dress  white 
beneath ;  the  head  and  rump  yellowish-brown,  as  also  some  blotches  on  the  side  of  the 
breast ;  middle  of  back  brown,  streaked  with  black ;  white  on  wings  and  tail  much  more 
resti'icted.  Length  about  G.75;  wings,  4.35;  tail,  .3.05;  first  quill  longest.  Female. 
Spring,  continuous  white  beneath  only  ;  above  entirely  streaked,  the  feathers  having 
l)lackish  centres  and  whitish  edges ;  the  black  streaks  predominate  on  the  back  and 
crown.  Young.  Light  gray  above  with  obsolete  dnsky  streaks  on  the  back;  throat  and 
jugulum  paler  gray,  the  latter  with  obsolete  streaks;  rest  of  lower  parts  dull  white. 
Wing-coverts,  secondaries,  and  tail-feathers  broadly  edged  with  light  ochraceous-brown. 

Had.  Northern  America  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific ;  south  into  the  United  States  in 
winter,  as  far  as  Georgia  and  Southern  Illinois. 

Specimens  from  North  America  and  Europe  appear  to  be  quite  identical ; 
there  is,  however,  a  great  amount  of  variation  among  individuals. 

Habits.  The  common  Snow  Bimting  is  found  throughout  northern  North 
America  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  in  the  winter  montlis  extends 
its  migrations  into  the  United  States  as  indicated  above. 

Mr.  Dall  states  that  in  Alaska,  when  observed,  they  went  altogether  in 
flocks.  It  was  at  times  excessively  common,  and  at  others  entirely  absent. 
It  builds  its  nests  on  the  hillside,  generally  on  the  ground,  nnder  the  lee  of 
a  stone.  He  obtained  a  large  number  of  these  birds  at  Nulato,  in  the  winter 
of  1867  -  68.  It  was  much  more  common  there  than  the  P.  lapponicus,  which 
was  only  seen  in  the  sjiring,  while  this  bird  was  there  all  tlie  year  round.  Mr. 
DaU  also  met  with  tliese  birds  on  St.  George's  Island,  and  Mr.  Bischotf  ob- 
tained them  at  Sitka.  According  to  Air.  Bannister's  observations  it  was 
altogether  less  abundant  than  the  P.  lapiwnicus,  and  seemed  to  prefer  rather 
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different  situations.  On  St.  Michael's  Island  lie  never  saw  one  of  this  spe- 
cies far  fnun  the  shore,  while  the  other  species  was  abundant  everywhere  in 
the  interior  of  the  island.  During  the  summer  he  never  saw  more  than  one 
or  two  of  llicse  liinls  at  once,  nor  anywhere  except  on  rocky  points  or  on 
small  rocky  islands  near  the  shore.  These  localities  they  seemed  to  share 
with  the  liavens  and  Puthns.  In  the  autumn  they  are  more  gregarious,  hut 
still  seem  to  prefer  the  vicinity  of  water.  Mr.  Bannister  also  observed  tins 
bird  at  Unalaklik,  where  it  is  common 

Wilson  was  of  the  opinion  that  these  birds  derive  a  considerable  part  of 
their  food  from  the  seeds  of  certain  a(puitic  plants,  and  this  he  supposed  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  why  they  prefer  remote  northern  regions  intersected 
with  streams,  ponds,  lakes,  and  arms  of  the  sea,  abounding  with  such  plants. 
On  Seneca  Eiver,  near  Lake  Ontario,  in  October,  he  met  with  a  large  flock 
feeding  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  supported  on  the  close  tops  of  weeds  that 
rose  from  the  bottom.  They  were  running  about  with  great  activity,  and 
the  stomachs  of  those  he  shot  were  filled  not  only  with  the  seeds  of  that 
plant,  but  also  with  minute  shell-fish  that  adhered  to  the  leaves. 

Eichardson  states  that  this  species  breeds  in  the  most  northern  of  our 
Arctic  islands,  and  on  all  tlie  shores  of  the  continent,  from  Chesterfield's  Inlet 
to  Belu'ing  Strait.  The  most  southerly  of  its  breeding-places  known  to  him 
was  Southampton  Island,  in  the  62d  jDarallel,  where  Captain  Lyons  found 
a  nest  on  the  grave  of  an  E.scpiimaux  child.  Its  nest  was  usually  made 
of  dry  grass,  neatly  lined  with  deer's  hair  and  a  few  feathers,  and  is  gen- 
erally fixed  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  or  in  a  loose  pile  of  timbers  or  stones. 
The  eggs  are  described  as  of  a  greenish-white,  with  a  circle  of  irregular 
umber-brown  spots  round  the  larger  end,  with  numerous  blotches  of  subdued 
lavender-purple.  July  22,  in  removing  some  drift  timber  on  a  beacli  at 
Cape  Parry,  he  discovered  a  nest  on  the  ground,  containing  four  young  Snow- 
birds. Care  was  taken  not  to  injure  them,  and  while  they  were  seated  at 
breakfast,  at  a  distance  of  only  two  or  three  feet,  the  parent  birds  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  their  offspring,  each  time  bringing  grubs  in  their  bills.  The 
Snowbirds  are  in  no  apparent  haste  to  leave  for  the  South  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  but  linger  about  the  forts  and  open  places,  picking  up  seeds,  until 
the  snow  becomes  too  deep.  It  is  not  until  December  or  January  that  tliey 
retire  to  the  south  of  the  Saskatchewan.  It  returns  to  that  river  about  the 
middle  of  February,  by  April  it  has  reached  the  65th  parallel,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  May  it  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea.  At  this  period 
it  feeds  on  the  liuds  of  the  Saj'ifrarja  oppcmtifolia,  one  of  the  earliest  of  tlie 
Arctic  plants.     The  J'oung  are  fed  with  insects. 

The  Snow^  Ihinting  is  also  an  iidialiitant,  during  the  breeding-season,  of 
the  Arctic  regions  of  Euroj)e  and  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea." 
Scoresby  states  tiiat  it  resorts  in  large  flocks  to  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  and 
Captain  Sabine  includes  it  among  the  birds  of  (treenland  and  the  North 
Georgian  Islands,  where  it  is  among  the  earliest  arrivals.  Mr.  Proctor,  who 
Co 
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visited  Iceland  in  1837,  found  the  Snowbird  breeding  there  in  June.  He 
found  tlieir  nests  phiced  among  large  stones  or  in  the  fissures  of  rocks,  com- 
posed of  dry  grass  lined  with  liair  and  feathers.  The  eggs  were  from  four 
to  six  in  number.  The  male  attends  the  female  during  incubation.  Mr. 
Proctor  states  that  he  has  seen  this  bird,  when  coining  from  the  nest,  rise  up 
ill  the  air  and  sing  sweetly,  with  its  wings  and  tail  spread  in  tlie  manner  of 
the  Tree  Pipit.  Linna?us,  in  his  Tour  in  Lapland,  mentions  seeing  these  birds 
in  that  country  about  the  end  of  ^lay,  and  also  in  July.  He  also  mentions 
that  this  bird  is  tlie  only  living  thing  that  has  been  seen  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Lapland  Alps.  This  bird  also  breeds 
on  the  Faroe  Islands.  Mr.  Hewitson  found  its  nest  in  Xorway.  It  contained 
young,  and  was  built  under  some  loose  stones.  Young  birds  have  also  been 
noticed  early  in  August  among  the  Grampians,  in  Scotland,  rendering  it  prob- 
able that  they  breed  in  that  locality,  and  perhaps  in  consideralile  numbers. 
As  the  severity  of  winter  increases,  they  leave  the  heaths  where  they  have 
fed  upon  the  seeds  of  grasses,  and  descend  to  the  lowlands,  frequenting  the 
oat-stubbles,  and,  when  the  snow  is  deep,  approacliing  the  coast.  Their  call- 
note  is  i:)leasing,  and  is  often  repeated  during  their  flight,  which  they  make 
in  a  very  compact  liody.  Before  settling  on  the  ground  they  make  sudden 
wheels,  coming  almost  into  collision  with  each  otlier,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  a  peculiar  guttural  note.  They  run  on  the  ground  with  all  the  ease  of 
Larks,  and  rarely  perch.  Temminck  states  that  they  are  ^"ery  abundant  in 
winter  along  the  sea-coast  of  Holland. 

Their  appearance  in  jMassachusetts  is  usually  witii  the  lirst  heavy  falls  of 
snow,  in  December  and  January.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  open 
places  near  the  sea-coast,  and  formerly  were  very  numerous  in  the  marshes 
between  Boston  and  Brookline.  A  wounded  male  in  full  adult  plumage  was 
taken  by  me,  in  1838,  and  kept  some  time  in  confinement.  It  would  not 
accustom  itself  to  a  cage,  and  a  large  box  was  prepared  in  which  it  could 
run  more  at  large.  It  fed  readily  on  grain  and  cracked  corn,  delighted  to 
bathe  itself  several  times  in  the  day,  but  would  not  be  reconciled  to  my  near 
presence.  On  my  a]ii)roac]i  it  would  rush  abimt  its  prison,  uttering  its 
peculiar  call-notes,  bhinding  witli  tlioin  a  loud  guttural  cry  of  alarm.  As  the 
spring  approaclied,  it  warbled  occasionally  a  few  notes,  but  uttered  from  time 
to  time  such  mournful  cries,  as  if  bewailing  its  captivity,  that  it  would  have 
been  released,  had  its  crippled  condition  ]iermitted  it  to  take  care  of  itself. 
It  was  given  in  charge  of  a  friend,  but  did  not  live  through  the  lieat  of  the 
ensuing  summer. 

It  is  stated  that  a  nest  of  this  bird  was  found  among  the  White  Moun- 
tains by  Mr.  Kirk  Boott,  of  Boston,  in  tlie  summer  of  1834.  It  contained 
young  birds.  This,  if  the  identification  was  correct,  was  probably  an  acci- 
dental occurrence.  None  have  been  noticed  there  since,  nor  have  I  ever  been 
able  to  find  any  of  the  permanent  residents  among  tiie  mountains  tliat  have 
met  with  these  birds  in  that  region,  except  in  winter. 
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Tlie  only  authenticated  nest  and  eggs  (10,433)  in  tlie  Smithsonian  collec- 
tion were  received  iVoni  Mr.  E.  MacFarlane,  with  the  jiarent,  taken  on  the 
Arctic  coast  east  of  Fort  Anderson,  and  having  on  the  label,  "  Nest  situated 
in  a  cave  in  a  sand-liauk."  The  nest  is  deeply  saucer-shaped,  and  composed 
of  wiry  grass-stems,  with  a  i'ew  feathers  in  the  lining  ;  external  diameter 
3.75  inches,  internal  about  3.00  ;  depth,  2.50  externally  and  1.50  internally. 
The  eggs,  five  in  number,  are  of  a  dull  white,  with  perhaps  a  faint  bluish 
cast,  sprinkled  and  spattered  with  ddute  yellowish-rufous,  the  markings  most 
numerous  toward  tlie  larger  end  ;  they  measure  .95  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .64 
in  breadth. 

Plectrophanes  lapponicus,  Sf.lby. 

LAPLAND  LONGSPTJR. 

"Fringilla  lapponica,  LiXN.  Fauna  Sin'ci';i.  17iil,  sp.  235."  —  Ib.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1766,  317. 
FoESTER,  Phil.  Trans.  LXII,  1772,  404.  Umberiza  (Plectroplumes)  lapponica,  Sw. 
F.  B.  Am.  II,  1831,  248,  pi.  xlviii.  EmhcriM  lapponica,  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  IV,  1838, 
473,  pi.  365.  Plcctro2)hancs  lapponicus,  "Skldy,"  Bon.  List,  183S.  —  AuD.  Syn.  1839, 
98. —  1b.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  50,  pi.  152.  —  BAinn,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  433.— 
DALL&  B.\NNi.STEit,  Tr.  Ch.  A.  S.  I,  186P,  283  (Ala.ska).  -  Coopeu,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  178. 
—  SAMtiELS,  300.  "  Cenlroplumes  lapponicuf:,  IvAi'i',  Entw.  Gesch.  Europe  Thierw. 
1829."  —  Cabanis,  Mus.  Heiu.  1851,  127.  "  Frinr/illa  calcarata.  Pall.  Itiii.  710, 
sp.  20,"  French  ed.  Ill,  1793,  464,  pi.  i.  Centroplumes  calairattcs,  Guay,  List 
Gen.  1841,  App.  1842,  11. 

Sp.  Char.  Male.  Head  all  round,  and  neck  black,  extending  on  the  jugulum  in  a 
cresoentic  patch;  a  broad  line  from  above  and  behind  the  eye,  sides  of  neck,  a  patch 
in  the  black  of  hind  head,  and  whole  under  parts,  white  ;  the  sides  of  body  streaked 
broadly  witli  black.  A  broad  half-collar  of  chestnut  on  back  of  neck,  separated  from 
the  hood  narrowly,  and  from  the  auriculars  and  throat  broadly,  by  the  white  stripe  from 
the  eye.  Above  brownish-black,  the  feathers  sharply  edged  with  brownish-yellow.  Outer 
tail-feathers  white,  except  the  basal  portion  of  inner  web,  and  a  shaft  streak  at  end ; 
next  feather  with  a  white  streak  in  end,  rest  black.  Legs  black  :  bill  yellow,  tipped  with 
black.  In  winter  plumage  the  black  and  other  markings  overlaid  by  rusty  and  fulvous ; 
beneath  by  whitish.  Female  witli  the  black  feath- 
ers of  head  edged  with  yellowish-rusty ;  the  throat 
white,  bordered  on  the  sides  and  behind  by  blackish ; 
feathers  edged  with  grayish-white,  the  rufous  of  nape 
obscure,  and  streaked  witli  lilackish.  Length  of  male, 
G.25;  wing,  .3.90;  tail,  2.80. 

Hab.   Northern  portions  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
World ;  breeding  in  arctic  and  subarctic  regions,  and 
in  winter  descending  southward,  as  far  at  least  as  New  York,  Southern  Illinois,  and  Fort 
Garland,  New  Mexico. 

Autumnal  specimens,  of  both  sexes,  differ  in  luiving  the  pattern  of  colora- 
tion obscured  by  ochraceous  borders  to  the  featliers,  and  a  general  rusty  cast 
to  the  plumage. 

There  ajipears  to  be  no  difference  between  North  American  and  European 
specimens  of  this  bii'd. 
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Habits.  The  Lajilaud  Lonnspur  is  an  Arctic  resident,  belonging  equally 
to  the  two  continents,  rarely  descending  even  in  winter  to  temperate  regions, 
and  then  chiefly  in  its  inuuature  plumage.  In  Europe,  according  to  Yarrell, 
only  a  few  specimens  have  been  found  in  the  British  Islands,  and  these 
were  single  individuals,  mostly  found  in  comjiany  with  Larks.  They  have 
also  been  taken  in  France,  iu  Belgium,  and  in  dift'eient  parts  of  Germany. 
Deglaud  .states  that  these  birds  are  occasionally  snared  on  the  coast  at  Dun- 
kirk, and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Antwerp,  but  these  are  always  young 
males  in  tiieir  winter  plumage. 

Pennant  states  that  it  is  found  in  Siberia,  and  near  the  Ural  Mountains, 
migrating  in  the  winter  as  far  south  as  Switzerland  ;  and,  according  to 
Necker,  they  have  also  been  taken,  always  in  company  with  Larks,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Geneva.  It  inhabits  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Faroe  Islands,  Spitz- 
bergen,  Iceland,  and  Greenland,  in  the  summer. 

Kichardson  mentions  that  the  Lapland  Bunting  is  common  in  the  fur  re- 
gions, wintering  on  the  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay.  During  its  stay  it  feeds  on 
grass-seed,  the  fruit  of  the  juniper,  and  the  pines.  As  lie  never  met  with 
these  birds  during  the  winter,  he  suspects  that  their  princi])al  retreats  are  on 
the  borders  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and  the  country  westward.  In 
1827  they  appeared  on  the  jjlains,  at  the  Carlton  House,  about  the  middle 
of  May,  in  very  large  flocks,  in  company  with  Shore  Larks  and  the  P.  inda, 
frequenting  the  o]ien  spots  where  the  fires  had  destroyed  the  grass.  In 
the  same  season  tiiey  came  a  few  days  later  to  the  Cumljcrland  House,  and 
kept  constantly  about  the  furrows  of  tlie  new-ploughed  fields.  Tlie  year 
before  they  had  been,  in  smaller  fiocks,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Franklin, 
latitude  65°,  in  the  l^eginuing  of  May.  Tlieir  crops  were  fnund  filled  with 
seeds  of  the  alpine  arbutus. 

Mr.  Audubon  met  with  them  in  enormous  flocks  in  Kentiu'ky,  about  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1819.  They  were  in  company  with  the  Shore  Larks  and  the  Snow 
Buntings.     Xone  of  these  were  in  perfect  plumage. 

Mr.  Iiidgway  cites  this  as  a  common  winter  visitant  in  So\illicrn  IlHnois, 
abundant  in  unusually  severe  winters,  either  in  large  Hocks  liy  itself,  or  a 
few  individuals  mi.xed  up  in  flocks  of  Shore  Larks. 

Mr.  Dall  gives  May  12  as  the  date  of  the  first  arrival  of  these  liirds  at 
Xulato,  and  adds  that  it  is  not  at  any  time  a  vcrj'  common  liird.  He  was 
not  alile  to  find  its  nest  at  Xulato,  l)ut  was  informed  1:)y  the  Indians  that  it 
builds  on  the  bare  hillsides,  in  hillocks  of  grass,  and  that  it  does  not  leave  the 
nest  when  any  one  approaches,  but  sits  perfectly  still,  and  thus  often  e.scapes 
detection.  He  considers  it  a  very  fine  singer.  Sjiecimens  were  received  from 
Sitka,  obtained  by  Bischoff.  To  this  account  j\Ir.  Bannister  adds  that  it  is 
by  far  the  most  abundant  of  the  land-birds  found  at  St.  Michael's.  It  ap- 
l)eared  on  that  island  about  the  Gth  of  j\Iay,  and  fi-om  that  time  until  about 
the  middle  or  latter  part  of  September  they  were  observed  in  great  numbers 
all  over  the  island.     He,  too,  was  not  successful  in  finding  its  nest,  thoiigh 
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the  birds  were  started  uji  by  hundreds  on  every  walk  o\er  the  island.  From 
this  he  infers  that  they  must  be  very  carefully  concealed.  He  often  searched 
I'or  them,  but  always  with  the  same  result.  Mr.  Bannister  regarded  this 
species  as  decidedly  the  best  songster  of  its  family. 

In  the  far  North  it  is  an  extremely  abundant  species  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other,  in  the  winter  moving  farther  south,  to  the  United  States,  in  large 
flocks.  It  has  not  been  found  in  Calil'ornia,  but  in  llie  central  and  eastern 
regions  has  been  obtained  as  far  soutii  as  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Itacine,  Wis., 
Boston,  and  New  York.  It  is  stated  liy  different  oiiservers,  that,  like  the 
Lark,  it  sings  only  while  in  motion  in  the  air,  or  while  suspended,  and  that 
its  notes  are  agreeable  and  melodious. 

According  to  Itichardson,  they  breed  in  moist  meadows  on  the  shores  of 
the  Arctic  Sea,  the  nest  being  placed  in  a  small  hillock,  among  moss  and 
stones.  It  is  composed  externally  of  dry  stems  of  grass,  interwoven  to  a 
considerable  thickness,  and  lined  very  neatly  and  compactly  with  deer's  hair. 
The  eggs,  seven  in  number,  he  describes  as  pale  ochre-yellow,  spotted  with 
brown.  Sir  James  Boss  found  them  by  no  means  numerous  in  the  higher 
nortliern  latitudes,  and  obtained  one  nest,  containing  five  eggs,  in  July. 

According  to  Holboll,  this  bird  is  common  along  the  shores  of  both  North 
and  South  Greenlaud.  Tliey  reach  tiodhaal)  in  tlie  lieginning  of  May,  and 
Godhaven  a  month  later.  Their  migrations  do  not  take  place  all  at  once, 
but  they  are  constantly  arriving  during  the  month.  It  remains  in  South 
Greenland  until  the  beginning  of  September,  and  longer  if  the  deep  snows 
do  not  drive  it  away.  Tiiis  bird  is  never  met  on  shipboard  until  the  vessels 
are  in  Davis  Strait,  proving  tliat  their  migrations  nmst  be  from  America. 
The  Greenlanders  call  it  Narksamatak  (inhabitant  of  the  plains),  —  an  ap- 
propriate name,  as  it  only  lives  on  the  lowlands  near  the  sea-shore,  where  it 
builds  its  nest  in  the  manner  of  tlie  Lark,  in  the  grass,  or  among  the  lichens. 
Its  tive  eggs,  of  a  dirty  olive-color  sjiotted  with  brown,  are  smaller  than  those 
of  F.  nivalis.  The  song  of  the  male  Ijird,  as  it  hovers  in  the  air  or  rocks  on 
a  swaying  twig,  is  very  clear  and  melodious.  It  is  even  known  as  the  Green- 
land Nightingale.  Its  food  is  seeds,  and  it  is  not  known  to  seek  insect- 
larvre  on  the  houses  of  the  Greenlanders,  as  does  the  /'.  niadis.  In  their 
winter  dress  they  all  resemble  the  female  in  her  summer  plumage,  only  in 
the  male  some  black  is  seen  in  the  head-feathers. 

Fabricius  describes  its  eggs  as  five  or  six  in  number,  of  a  reddish-gray 
with  lirownish  spots.  Degland  describes  their  ground-color  as  an  ashy-gray, 
covered  with  spots  of  liglit  brown,  with  lines  and  spots  of  deep  brown,  and 
also  of  clear  black. 

Eggs  from  .\nderson  Biver  exhibit  great  variations  in  their  appearance, 
more  from  the  difference  in  the  distribution  of  their  spots  than  from  varia- 
tions in  colors.  Where  distinctly  visible,  the  ground-color  ajjpears  to  be  of 
yellowi.sh-gi'ay,  fre(piently  so  thickly  spotted  as  not  to  be  recognizable.  The 
blotches  are  of  various  shades  of  brown,  with  shadings  of  olive,  purple,  or 
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red,  auJ  at  times  almost  black.  In  some,  fine  olive-browu  dots  cover  the  egg 
so  completely  as  to  make  it  appear  as  of  one  uuifunu  deep  culor.  In  others 
the  brown  is  lighter  and  more  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  again  in  others  the 
markings  are  iu  irregular  distribution,  and  of  ditl'erent  shades.  Tliey  meas- 
ure .80  by  .60  of  an  inch. 

Nest  with  eggs  (7414),  collected  on  Anderson  Pdver,  Franklin  Bay,  June 
27,  by  R  jSIacFarlane,  was  built  on  the  ground,  and  is  deeply  saucer-shaped, 
measuring  3.75  in  external  and  2.30  in  internal  diameter ;  the  deptli  2.75 
exteriorly  and  1.50  interiorly.  It  is  composed  of  coarse  wiry  grass-stems, 
and  softly  lined  with  feathers  of  Lagopm.  The  eggs,  five  in  number,  have 
the  ground-color  light  umber-drab,  this  faintly  lilotched  with  deeper  livid 
slate,  and  with  a  few  straggly  black  lines,  nuich  as  in  certain  leteridw  and 
in  Chondestcs.     Thev  measure  .80  of  an  incii  iu  lengtli  liv  .fi-"5  in  breadth. 


Plectrophanes  pictus,  Swainson. 

SMITH'S  BUNTING;  PAINTED  LONGSPITR. 

Emberiza  {PUclrophnnes)  piela,  Sw.  F.  B.  Am.  II,  1831,  250,  pi.  49  (spring).  —  Nftt. 
Man.  II,  589.  Plcdrophnncs  pictus,  AuD.  Syn.  1839,  99. —Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841, 
52,  pi.  cliii  (Richardson's  speuinien).  —  Bahid,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  434.  —  Dall  & 
Bannister,  Tr.  Ch.  A.  S.  I,  1869,  283  (Alaska).  Emberiza  pkUi,  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  V, 
1839,  91,  pi.  cccc.  Cmtrciphancs  pidux.  Cab.  Mus.  Heiu.  1851,  127.  Pleclrop/utncs 
smitki,  Auu.  Birds  Am.  VII,  1844,  337,  pi.  ccccl.xx-wii  (winter). 

Sp.  Char.  Mah.  Sprincr.  Top  and  side.<!  of  heart  black.  .  A  lino  from  bill  over  the 
eye,  lore.=,  lower  and  posterior  border  of  the  black  checks,  ears  (encircled  by  black),  and  a 
small  patch  in  the  nape,  white.  Entire  under  parts,  and  extending  round  neck  to  nape 
(where  it  bounds  abruptlythe  black  of  head),  buff  or  light  cinnamon-yellow  ;  the  under 
tail-covert  paler;  the  inside  of  wings,  white.  Feathers  of  upper  surfaces  black,  edged 
with  yellowi.sh-gray ;  shoulders  or  le.sser  coverts  and  the  greater  black ;  middle  white, 
forming  a  conspicuous  patch.  Quills  edged  externally  with  white,  this  involving  the 
whole  outer  web  of  outermost  primary-  Whole  of  outer  and  most  of  second  tail-leather 
white.  Bill  dusky ;  lower  mandible  and  legs  yellowi.sh.  Length,  5.50 ;  wing,  3.50 ; 
tail,  2.75  ;  bill,  .45. 

Female.  The  markings  of  male  faintly  indicated,  but  the  black  and  buff  wanting. 
Head  above  brown,  streaked  centrally  with  paler.  A  narrow  dark  line  on  each  side  the 
throat,  and  brownish  streaks  across  the  jugulum,  and  along  sides  of  body.  Traces  visible 
of  the  white  marks  of  the  head.     Bill  and  feet  as  in  the  male. 

Hab.  Prairies  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  Plains,  in  winter;  in  summer  north  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

This  species  is  cpiite  similar  in  form  to  P.  krpponims,  although  witli  slen- 
derer bill,  and  perhaps  longer  hind  claw.  While  the  colors  of  adult  males 
are  very  different,  the  females  have  a  decided  resemblance ;  they  may,  how- 
ever, be  distinguished  in  all  stages  by  the  black  or  dusky  legs  of  lapponicus 
and  the  yellow  of  pictus,  and  pei'liaps  by  the  more  dusky  upper  mandible  of 
the  latter. 
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Habit.s.  Tliis  species  was  first  obtained  by  Sir  John  lUchardson's  party 
and  described  by  Swainson  in  the  Fauna  Borcali-Amcricana.  It  was  ob- 
served associating  with  the  Lapland  Bnntings  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan, but  no  information  was  obtained  in  regard  to  its  breeding-habits.  No 
specimens  in  the  mature  plumage  are  known  to  liave  been  obtained  in  tlie 
United  States,  but  birds  in  tlie  immature  plumage  are  not  unfreqnent,  in 
early  spring,  throughout  Illinois,  ilr.  Audubon,  in  company  witli  ^Ir.  Har- 
ris and  Mr.  Bell,  obtained  specimens  of  these  birds  near  Edwardsville,  and 
described  them  as  a  new  species.  Mr.  I'ell  states,  in  regard  to  these  birds, 
that  he  found  tliem  very  abundant  on  the  low  prairie  near  a  lake,  a  few  miles 
from  Edwardsville.  They  were  generally  in  large  flocks,  and  when  once 
on  the  ground  they  began  to  separate.  They  ran  very  niudjly,  in  a  manner 
resembling  that  of  the  Grass  Finch,  and  \\hen  they  arose,  which  they  rarely 
did  unless  they  were  nearly  approached,  they  uttered  a  sharp  click,  repeated 
several  times  in  quick  succession,  and  moved  with  an  easy  undulating  motion 
for  a  short  distance  and  then  alighted  very  suddenly,  seeming  to  fall  perpen- 
dicularly se\eral  feet  to  the  grtiund.  They  preferred  the  s^iots  where  the 
grass  was  slujrte^t.  AYhen  in  tlie  air  they  tlew  in  circles,  to  and  fro,  Ibr  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  alighted,  keeping  up  a  constant  chirping  or  call,  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  Eed-Poll. 

These  birds  were  observed  in  large  numbers  at  Fort  Anderson,  and  on  the 
Lower  Anderson  Eiver,  by  Mr.  MacFarlane,  and  a  large  numlier  of  their 
nests  obtained.  These  were  all  on  the  groinid,  and  usually  in  open  sjiaces, 
but  also  in  the  vicinity  of  trees.  The  usual  number  of  eggs  found  in  a  nest 
appears  to  have  been  four.  The  nests,  for  the  most  part,  were  constructed 
of  fine  dry  grasses,  carefully  arranged,  and  lined  with  down,  feathers,  or  finer 
materials  similar  to  those  of  the  outer  portions.  In  a  few  there  were  no  feath- 
ers ;  in  others,  feathers  in  different  proportions  ;  and  in  a  few  the  down  and 
featliers  composed  the  chief  portion  of  the  nest,  with  only  a  few  leaves  as  a 
base  to  tlie  nest.  They  were  sometimes  sunk  in  excavations  made  by  the 
birds,  or  placed  in  a  tussock  of  grass,  and,  in  one  instance,  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  bed  of  Labrador  tea. 

They  were  also  obtained  at  Fort  Yukon,  at  tlie  moutli  of  Porcupine  River, 
by  Strachan  Jones.  They  were  much  more  abundant  in  the  ilackenzie  River 
district. 

Specimens  of  tiiis  bird,  in  the  fall  plumage,  were  obtained  from  Fort 
Simpson,  where  Mr.  B.  R.  Ross  states  tiiat  it  appears  on  its  way  north  in 
May.  Tliey  resort  to  the  fields  around  the  fort  in  search  of  grain.  Although 
these  birds  keep  entirely  apart  from  the  P.  nivalin,  Mr.  Ross  has  frequently 
observed  several  P.  lapponicus  a.ssociating  witli  tliem. 

Wlien  tlieir  nests  are  approached,  the  female  quietly  slips  off,  while  the 
male  bird  may  lie  seen  lioppiug  or  flying  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  nest,  and  will  at  times  do  all  he  can  to  induce  intruders  to  with- 
draw from  tlie  neiuhborhood. 
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The  eggs,  five  in  niuul)er,  have  a  light  clay-colored  ground,  are  marked 
with  obscure  blotches  of  lavender  and  darker  lines,  dots,  and  blotches  of 
dark  purplish-brown.     They  measure  .80  by  .65  of  an  inch. 

Plectrophanes  ornatus,  Towxs. 

CHESTNTJT-COLLAEED  BTINnNG  ;  BLACK-BELLIED  LONGSPUE.  ^ 

Plectroplinu'soriiatus,  Tow.\.sEMi,  J.  At.  X;it.  Sc.  VII,  1837,  1S9.  —  Ib.  Narrativi",  1S;59,  344. 
—  AcD.  Syii.  1839,  99.  —  In.  Hiuls  Am.  HI,  1841,  53,  pi.  cliv.  —  Nurr.  ilan.  I,  (2d 
ed.,)  1840,  537.  — Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  435.  Emberiza  ornala,  Ari>.  Oni.  Biog. 
V,  1839,  44,  pi.  ccexciv,  f.  1.     Ccnfrophancs  ornatics,  Cab.^ni.s,  Mus.  Heiii.  1851,  127r 

Sp.  Cii.vr.  Bill  ilfii'k  pliinil)eoii.<.  Male.  Crown,  a  narrow  crescent  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  wiili  a  line  running  into  it  from  behind  the  eye,  entire  breast  and  upper  part  of 
belly  all  round,  black ;  throat  and  sides  of  the  head,  lower  part  of  belly  and  under  tail- 
coverts,  with  bases;  of  the  tail-feathers,  white.  The  white  on  the  tail-feathers  runs  for- 
ward as  an  acute  point.  A  chestnut  band  on  the  back  of  the  neck  extending  round  on 
the  sides.  Rest  of  upper  parts  grayish-brown,  streaked  with  darker.  Middle  coverts 
with  a  white  patch.  Lesser  wing-coverts  like  the  back.  Legs  dusky,  bill  blue,  darker  at 
tip.     Length  about  .5.2.5  inches ;  wing,  3.20;   tail,  2.30;  t.irsus,  .75. 

Female  lacking  the  black  and  chestnut  colors;  the  black  of  the  breast  indicated  by 
dusky  streaks  and  a  line  of  streaks  each  side  of  the  throat. 

Hab.  Plains  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  San  Antonio,  Texa',  spring  (Dresser,  Ibis,  1865, 
486). 

H.\BITS.  This  species  was  first  discovered  by  Jlr.  Townsend,  who  pro- 
cured a  single  specimen,  a  male,  on  the  Ujjper  Missotiri  Eiver.  He  describes 
it  as  by  no  means  a  common  bird,  keeping  in  pairs  and  living  exclusively  on 
the  ground.  It  was  remarkably  shy,  and  Mr.  Townsend  was  not  able  to  pro- 
cure more  tlian  a  single  specimen. 

IMr.  Nuttall  states  that  he  met  with  tliis  liird  early  in  May,  on  the  wide 
grassy  plains  of  the  Platte.  Tiie  birds  were  already  paired  for  the  season. 
He  heard  them  utter  no  notes  other  than  a  chirp,  as  they  kept  busily  foraging 
for  their  subsistence. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  (American  Naturalist,  May,  1872)  speaks  of  this  bird  and 
the  Lark  Bunting  as  by  far  the  most  interesting  species  seen  by  liim  in 
Western  Kansas.  Thej'  were  not  only  characteristic  of  the  region,  but  were 
also  among  the  few  birds  strictly  confined  to  the  arid  ]ilains.  They  were 
quite  abundant,  but  were  oidy  met  with  on  the  high  ridges  and  dry  })lateaus, 
where  they  seemed  to  live  si)mewliat  in  colonies.  At  a  few  localities  they 
were  always  numerous,  but  elsewhere  would  be  tiequently  not  met  with  in 
a  whole  day's  drive.  They  were  very  wary  and  tenacious  of  life,  often  flying 
a  long  distance  after  haWng  been  shot  through  vital  parts.  Most  of  the 
specimens  had  to  be  killed  on  the  wing,  at  a  long  range.  They  are  strong 
fliers,  and  seem  to  delight  in  flying  in  the  .strongest  gales,  when  all  the  other 
birds  appear  to  move  with  difficulty,  and  to  keep  themselves  concealed  among 
the  grass.     This  bird  sings  while  on  tlie  wing. 
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Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser,  in  his  paper  on  the  birds  of  Southern  Texas,  mentions 
finding  the  Cliestuut-collared  Bunting  in  flocks  early  in  the  spring,  on  the 
prairies  near  San  Antonio,  but  it  was  not  a  common  bird  there. 

Dr.  Woodhouse  found  this  species  quite  rare  in  the  Indian  Territury,  where 
he  was  only  able  to  secure  a  single  specimen. 

Captain  Blakiston  met  with  this  species  on  the  Saskatchewan  Plains  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1858, —  a  higher  range  than  has  been  noticed  liy  any  one 
else. 

Dr.  Heermann,  while  on  a  tri]>  to  the  Eocky  Mountains  in  184o,  met  with 
this  species  in  small  llocks  and  pairs,  scattered  over  the  prairies  of  the  Platte 
Eiver,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  one  of  its  nests.  It  was  built 
on  the  ground,  and  was  made  of  an  interweaving  of  fine  grasses  and  lined 
with  hair.  He  describes  the  eggs,  which  were  four  in  number,  as  having  a 
white  ground,  with  black  lines  at  the  larger  end,  and  a  few  faint  blotches  of 
a  neutral  tint  scattered  over  their  whole  surface. 

This  description  does  not  quite  correspond  with  the  eggs  collected  liy  Mr. 
Audubon  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  The.se  have  a  clay-colored  ground  with  the 
slightest  possible  tinge  of  green,  and  are  marked  with  fine  dots  of  purplish- 
brown,  and  larger  markings,  Ijlotches,  and  short  lines  of  dark  brown.  They 
measure  .70  by  .55  of  an  inch,  and  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  eggs  of 
both  P.  pictiis  and  P.  iiiuccowni. 

Five  eggs  of  this  species,  obtained  at  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  June  1,  1871,  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  measure  .75  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .58  in  breadth.  They 
are  small  in  proportion  to  the  bird,  and  are  somewhat  pointed  at  one  end. 
Their  ground  is  a  gray  or  gra3ash-white  shade  of  stone-color,  and  this  is 
somewhat  sparingly  marked  with  blotches  of  dark  brown,  almost  black,  and 
lighter  markings  of  purplish-brown.  The  nest  was  placed  on  the  ground,  and 
was  composed  altogether  of  fine  stems  of  grasses. 

Plectrophanes  ornatiis,  \ai    melanomus,  Pjaird.    -  e-r-i^fC*-^} , 

EL&CK-SHOULD£R£S   LONGSFUR. 

PUdrophancs  mclaiimnus,  Baird,  Birds  N".  Am.  1858,  436,  pi.  l.xxiv,  i".  2.  —  HEEn.M.\NN, 
X,  c,  13. 

Sp.  Crr.AR.  Bill  yellowi.sh,  dark  brown  along  the  ciilmen.  Male.  Crown,  a'short  stripe 
behind  llie  eye,  and  a  short  orescent  behind  the  ear-coverts,  entire  breast  as  far  back  as 
the  thighs,  and  the  lesser  wing-coverts,  black.  The  black  on  the  breast  margined  with 
dark  cinnamon.  Sides  hf  head,  chin,  throat,  and  region  behind  the  black  of  the  belly, 
white.  A  broad  half-collar  of  dark  cinnamon-brown  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Tail- 
feathere  mostly  white  ;  the  innermost  tipped  with  dark  brown  ;  the  white  ending  in  an 
acute  angle.     Length,  5.30;  wing,  .3.40;  tail,  2.60.     (No.  6,290.) 

Hab.     Eastern  slope  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  Mexico,  on  the  table-lands,  north  to 
Upper  Missouri.     Orizaba  (Sclatkr,  1800,  251);  San  Antonio,  Texas,  spring  (Drksskr, 
Ibis,  lcS65,  486);  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona  (Coues,  P.  A.  K  S.   1800,  84);  Vera  Cruz, 
plateau,  breeding  (Sn.NricuRAST,  I,  551). 
Of. 
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As  already  stated,  this  l.iinl  is  very  siiiiilav  to  /'.  oniatv.i.  It  appears  to 
be  a  very  little  larger,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  considerably  longer  wings. 
The  bill,  however,  is  shorter  and  stouter;  the  hind  claw  decidedly  longer. 
The  cliestuut  of  the  back  of  the  neck  is  darker.  The  white  on  the  outer 
web  of  the  tertiaries  and  secondaries  is  uiucli  purer  and  wider.  The 
rufous  margins  of  the  pectoral  feathers  we  have  never  seen  iu  F.  ornntus. 
The  most  strildng  peculiarity,  however,  is  in  having  the  shoulders  black, 
instead  of  brown  like  the  rest  of  the  wing-feathers,  edged  with  paler.  Both 
liave  the  white  posterior  row  of  lesser  wing-coverts. 

An  immature  male  (6,291)  has  the  black  of  the  head  mixed  with  brown, 
and  a  maxillary  series  of  spots  on  eacii  side  of  the  throat.  A  female  has  a 
similar  series  of  spots  ;  the  under  parts  generally  being  brownish-white,  the 
shafts  across  the  breast  and  along  the  sides  streaked  with  brown,  the  con- 
cealed portions  of  tlie  feathers  light  brown,  fading  out  to  the  whitisli  exterior. 
There  is  no  black  on  tlie  slioulder,  nor  chestnut  on  the  nape. 

Fully  mature  specimens  of  this  bird  and  of  ornatus  are  so  rare  in  collec- 
tions as  to  render  it  difficult  to  decide  positively  as  to  their  true  relationship. 
It  is  liy  no  means  impossible  that  they  merely  represent  different  conditions 
of  plumage  of  one  species,  but  for  the  present,  at  least,  we  prefer  to  con- 
sider them  as  distinct.  The  P.  mdanomus  is  resident  on  the  table-lands  of 
Mexico. 

Habits.  Of  the  habits  and  general  history  of  this  species,  very  little 
is  known.  Its  close  resemblance  to  F.  ornatus  is  suggestive  of  its  probably 
e(|ually  close  similarity  in  nesting,  eggs,  and  manner  of  feeding.  Specimens 
have  been ~  received  from  Mexico,  from  Fort  Tlmni,  lYom  Xew  Mexico,  Pole 
Creek,  and  the  Black  Hills.  From  the  last-named  places  tiiey  were  obtained 
in  August  and  Septendxn-. 

Dr.  Heermann,  in  his  Beport  on  tlte  birds  observed  in  Lieutenant  Parke's 
route  near  the  32d  parallel,  mentions  liaving  met  with  these  birds,  which 
he  caUs  the  Black-sliouldeied  Li)ngsj)ur,  at  a  large  prairie-d(jg  village  some 
miles  west  of  Puerto  del  Dado.  They  were  in  flocks,  and  were  associated 
with  F.  mavcowni.  From  that  point  to  tlie  Rio  Grande  lie  found  both  of 
tiiese  species  abundant  wherever  tliey  .struck  isolated  water-holes,  these  being 
the  only  places  for  miles  around  where  drink  can  be  procured.  When  shot 
at,  they  rise  as  if  to  go  away,  but  are  forced  to  return,  after  describing  a  few 
curves,  to  the  only  spot  where  they  can  procure  their  necessary  drink.  They 
may  thus  be  killed  in  great  numbers.  Dr.  Heermann  states  that  he  has  seen 
from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  hfty  tlms  brought  do\\ii  in  four  or  five 
discharges  of  a  gun. 

Mr.  Dresser  states  that  on  tlie  4t]i  of  April  a  small  flock  of  wliat  was 
at  first  supposed  to  be  the  P.  ornatus  was  noticed  near  tlie  town  of  San 
Antonio.  Tliey  were  pursued,  and  found  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Pedro. 
They  were  not  very  shy,  and  si)ecimens  were  procured  which  proved  to  be 
of  tliis  species.     This   is   the  only  time  that   they  have  been  observed   in 
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that  part  of  tlu;  (•(luiitiy,  tlimi^Ii  they  may  liave  been  niistakeu  for  other 
species. 

Dr.  (.'ones  nieutions  tlie  takiiii;'  of  a  single  specimen  of  thi.s  species,  Octo- 
ber 17,  on  the  open  grassy  plains  of  Arizona. 

This  sjjecies  is  also  given  by  ]\Ir.  Suniichrast  as  a  resident  throughout  the 
year  of  the  great  plains  of  the  plateau  of  Mexico.  From  them  it  occasion- 
ally descends  to  the  distant  intervals,  as  far  as  Orizaba,  or  at  the  elevation, 
above  the  gulf-level,  of  1,'220  metres. 


6282   S 


Pltctrophiincs  maccoxi'Hii.  Lawi* 


Plectrophanes  maccowni,  Lawrence. 

CHESTNUT-SHOULDERED  LONGSPUE ;  MACCOWN'S  BUNTING. 

Hectrujiluinci  inaccmnii,  Lawrence,  Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  V,  Sept.  1S51,  122.  Western  Te.xas. 
—  C'.\.ssiN,  lUust.  I,  viii,  1S55,  228,  pi.  .\.\.xix.  —  Heek.m.  X,  c,  [i.  13.  —  Baird,  Birds 
N.  Am.  1858,  437. 

Sp.  Cn.\R.  Male  in  spring.  Top  of  head,  a  tiroad  .stripe  each  side  the  throat  from 
lower  mandible,  and  a  broad  cre,scent  on  jugiilura, 
black ;  side  of  head  including  lores  and  band  above 
the  eye,  throat,  and  under  parts,  ashy-white ;  ear- 
coverts  bordered  above  and  behind  by  blackish,  I'un- 
ning  out  at  the  rna.xillary  stripe.  Breast  just  behind  the 
black  crescent  and  sides,  showing  dark  bases  of  feath- 
ers. Upper  parts  ashy,  tinged  with  yellowish  on  the 
mandible,  and  streaked  with  dusky  ;  least  so  on  nape 
and  rump.  Lesser  wing-coverts  ashy ;  median  chest- 
nut-brown, witli  tilackish  bases  sometimes  evident; 
the  quills  all  bordered  broadly  externally  with  whitish,  becoming  more  ashy  on  secondaries. 
Tail-feathers  wliite  e.xcept  at  the  concealed  bases  and  the  ends,  which  have  a  transverse 
(not  oblique)  tip  of  blackish;  the  outermost  white  to  the  end  ;  the  two  central  like  the 
back.  Bill  dark  plumbeous ;  legs  blackish.  In  winter  tlic  markings  more  or  less 
obscured ;  the  bill  and  legs  more  yellowish. 

Female  lacks  the  black  markings,  which,  however,  are  indicated  obsoletely  as  in  other 
Plectrophanes ;  there  is  no  trace  of  chestnut  on  the  wings,  no  streaks  on  the  breast. 
Length,  5..50  ;  wing,  3.60  ;   tail,  2..50  ;  bill,  .40. 

Hab.     Eastern  slopes  of  Rocky  Mountains,  from  Te.xas  to  Upper  Jlissouri. 

This  species  varies  considerably  in  markings,  but  is  readily  recognized 
among  other  Plectrophanes  in  all  stages  Ijy  .short  hind  toe,  very  stout  bill, 
and  the  transverse  dark  bar  at  the  end  of  all  tail-feathers  e.xcept  the  inner 
and  outer. 

Habits.  JMaccowu's  Lark  Bunting  is  yet  another  of  the  various  species 
of  our  birds  whose  history  is  very  little  known,  and  in  regard  to  which  the 
most  we  are  able  to  state,  at  present,  is  that  they  appear  in  different  parts 
of  the  interior  plains  of  the  United  States,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Missouri  River  and  the  lower  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
extending  from   New  Mexico  and  Texas  northward,  during  tlie  breeding- 
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season,  to  the  nortliern  bomidary  of  the  United  States.  It  was  first  discov- 
ered by  Captain  Maccown,  who  obtained  it  in  Texas,  wliere  he  found  it 
in  company  with  a  Hock  of  Shore  Larks,  and  where  it  winters  in  consider- 
able numbers.  Mr.  Dresser  afterward  met  with  it  in  small  tiocks,  early  in 
April,  on  the  prairies  near  San  Antonio.  It  was  not  very  common,  and  he 
was  only  able  to  obtain  two  specimens  during  his  stay  in  that  section. 

Dr.  Heermanu  found  this  species  congregated  in  large  flocks,  in  company 
with  the  Black-shouldered  Bunting.  They  were  engaged  in  gleaning  the 
seeds  from  the  scanty  grass,  on  the  vast  arid  plains  of  New  Mexico.  Insects 
and  berries  formed  also  a  part  of  their  food  ;  in  search  of  these  they  showed 
great  activity,  running  about  witli  celerity  and  ease.  In  the  spring,  large 
flocks  were  seen  at  Fort  Tiiorn,  having  migrated  thither  from  the  North 
the  previous  fall.  With  the  retui-n  of  mild  weather  they  again  departed 
for  the  North  for  the  purposes  of  incubation.  Among  these  large  flocks  Dr. 
Heermann  noticed  also  the  Shore  Lark,  but  they  formed  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  number. 

■  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cassin,  Dr.  Heermann  states  that  he  found  this  species 
congregated  with  large  numbers  of  other  birds  about  the  isolated  water-holes 
in  the  barren  plains  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  states  (Am.  Nat.,  May,  1872)  that,  during  a  few  weeks'  stay 
near  Fort  Hays  in  midwinter,  he  found  Maccowu's  Lougspur  tolerably  fre- 
quent in  that  vicinity. 

An  egg  of  this  species,  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Bryant, 
measures  .80  by  .00  of  an  inch.  Its  ground-color  is  a  light  bluish  clay-color, 
marbled,  dotted,  blotched,  and  lined  with  light  neutral  tints  of  lavender  and 
darker  markings  of  purplish  and  reddish  brown.  The  nest  was  placed  on 
the  ground,  and  is  composed  entirely  of  coarse  grass-stems  (No.  3,521,  J. 
Pearsall,  Fort  Benton). 


Subfamily  PYRGITIN.^. 

The  introduction  into  the  United  States,  at  so  many  distant  points,  of  the 
European  House  Sparrow  (Pyrgita  domestica)  renders  it  necessary  to  intro- 
duce it  witli  any  work  treating  of  the  birds  of  Nortli  America,  although 
totally  difierent  in  so  many  features  from  our  own  native  forms.  I  fol- 
low Degland  and  Gerbe  in  placing  the  genus  Pyrgita  in  a  separate  sub- 
family {Pyrgitince,  see  page  446),  without  any  distinct  idea  of  its  true 
attinities,  as  it  does  not  come  legitimately  within  any  of  the  subfamilies 
established  for  the  American  genera.  In  some  respects  similar  to  certain 
Coccothraiistina',  in  the  short  tarsi  and  covered  nostrils,  the  wings  are  shorter 
and  more  rounded,  the  sides  of  the  bill  with  stiff  bristles,  etc.  The  much 
larger,  more  vaulted  bill,  weaker  feet,  and  covered  nostrils,  distinguisli  it  from 
Spizellince. 
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Genus   PYRGITA,    Cuvier. 

Pyryita,  CuviER,  R.  A.  1S17.     (Type,  Friiujilla  domestiai,  Linn.) 

Passer,  Beisson,  Oin.  1760.     Sauie  type.     Uegl.a.nd  &  Gerbe,  Oiii.  Eiiiop.  I,  1867,  2.39. 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  robust,  swollen,  without  any  distinct  ridge  ;  upper  and  under  outlines 
curved;  margins  indexed ;  palate  vaulted,  without  any  knob;  nostrils  covered  by  sparse, 
short,  incumbent  leathers  ;  side  of  bill  with  stiff,  appressed  bristles.  Tarsi  short  and  stout, 
about  equal  to  or  shorter  than  the  middle  toes;  claws  short,  stout,  and  considerably  curved. 
Wings  longer  than  tail;  somewhat  pointed.  Tail  nearly  even,  emarginated,  and  slightly 
rounded. 


Pyrgita  domestica,   Cuv. 

THE  HOUSE  SPAEEOW. 

Fringilla  domestica,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  12th  ed.  823,  1766.  Pyryita  domestica,  Cuv.  Keg. 
An.  2d  ed.  (1829),  I,  439.  Passer  domesticus,  Degland  &  Gehbe,  Ornith.  Europ.  I, 
1S67,  241. 

Sp.  Char.  Male.  Above  chestnut-brown  ;  the  interscapular  feathers  streaked  by  black 
on  inner  webs;  the  top  of  head  and  nape,  lower 
back,  rump,  and  tail-coverts  plain  ashy ;  narrow 
frontal  line,  lores,  chin,  throat,  and  jugulum 
black ;  rest  of  under  parts  grayish,  nearly  white 
along  median  region.  A  broad  chestnut-brown 
stripe  from  behind  eye,  running  into  the  chest- 
nut of  back ;  cheeks  and  sides  of  neck  white ; 
outside  of  closed  wing,  pale  chestnut-brown, 
with  a  broad  white  band  on  the  middle  cov- 
erts, and  behind  showing  the  brown  quills ; 
the  le.sser  coverts  dark  chestnut  like  the  head 
stripe.  Tail  dark  brown,  edged  with  pale 
chestnut.  Bill  black  ;  feet  reddish.  Iris 
brown. 

Female.  Duller  of  color,  and  lacking  the  black  of  face  and  throat;  breast  and  abdomen 
reddish-ash;  cheeks  ashy ;  a  yellow-ochre  band  above  and  behind  the  eyes,  and  across 
the  wings.  Head  and  neck  above  brownish-ash  ;  body  above  reddish-ash,  streaked  lon- 
gitudinally with  black. 

2fale  in  winter.  The  colors  generally  less  distinct.  Length,  6.00;  wing,  2.85 ;  tail, 
2..50 ;  tarsus,  .70  ;  middle  toe  and  claw,  .GO. 

The  Hou.se  Sparrow  of  Europe  has  been  introduced  into  so  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  as  to  render  it  probable  that  at  no  distant  day  it 
will  have  become  one  of  our  most  familiar  species.  Brought  over  to  tlie 
New  World  within  a  comparatively  few  yearS;  it  has  commenced  to  mul- 
tiply about  the  larger  cities,  especially  in  the  environs  of  Xew  York,  as  also 
about  Portland,  Boston,  Newark,  and  Philadelphia.  The  first  eftbrt  made  to 
naturalize  it  about  Washington  failed  in  consequence  of  tlie  death  of  three 
hundred  individuals  imported  by  the  Smitlisoniau  Institution.     A  second, 
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however,  in  1871,  was  more  successful.     One  thousand  birds  were  let  loose 
ill  the  public  sc^uares  of  Philadelphia  in  the  spring-  of  1869.     In  and  about 
Havana  it  is  said  to  be  common,  as  also  about  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  it 
was  recently  introduced  by  tlie  Mormons,  according  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen. 
Habits.     The  common  House  Sparrow  of  Europe  has,  within  the  past  few 

years,  achieved  a  right  to  a  place  in  the 
a\i-fauna  of  North  America  by  its  com- 
]  ilete  introduction,  and  its  reproduction  in 
large  numbers,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Washing- 
ton City,  as  also  about  Salt  Lake. 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce  these 
birds,  within  my  knowledge,  was  made 
by  a  gentleman  named  Deblois,  in  Port- 

were  set  at  liberty  in  a  large  ganlen  in  the  central  part  of  the  city. 
They  remained  in  the  neigidiorhood  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  shel- 
tering porch  of  a  neighboring  chun-li  they  found  places  of  shelter  and 
security.  In  the  following  s])ring  three  nests  were  built  in  dwarf  pear- 
trees  in  the  garden  in  which  they  were  first  set  at  liberty.  One,  at 
least,  of  these  nests,  was  successfully  occupied,  and  six  young  birds  were 
reared  from  it.  A  second  nest,  with  four  young,  was  also  hatched  by  the 
same  pair.  Neither  of  these  nests  was  globular  in  shape,  but  open  and 
coarse,  built  of  hay  and  straws.  These  nests  were  taken,  after  their  use,  and 
came  into  my  possession.  Since  then  I  have  been  informed  that  these  birds 
increased  and  multiplied,  and  for  a  while  were  quite  abundant  in  that  portion 
of  the  city,  and  a  large  colony  of  this  Sparrow  appeared  in  the  winter  of 
1871  in  Rockland,  Me. 

Two  years  later,  Mr.  Eugene  Schieffelin,  of  New  York,  imported  and  set 
at  liberty,  near  Madison  Square,  in  that  city,  twelve  of  these  birds,  and  this 
he  repeated  for  several  successive  summers.  In  18G4,  fourteen  birds  were 
set  at  liberty  in  Central  Park,  by  th«  Cf)mmissioners.  Other  birds  were  also 
brought  from  England,  by  different  jiarties,  in  the  Cunard  steamers,  and  re- 
leased at  Jersey  City.  These  have  increased  very  largely,  and  ha\'e  spread 
to  the  adjoining  cities,  until  these  birds  have  become  familiar  and  social  resi- 
dents in  all  the  large  cities  and  towns  within  an  extended  area  around  New 
York,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  that  city. 

They  were  introduced  into  Bo.ston  by  the  City  Government  in  1868.  Two 
hundred  birds  were  purchased  in  Germany,  but  unfortunately  all  died  on 
their  passage  except  about  a  score.  These  were  set  at  liberty  in  June,  but, 
weakened  Ijy  their  sea-voyage,  several  of  them  were  found  dead  in  the  deer- 
park,  and  the  rest  disappeared.  The  following  summer  more  were  imported, 
but  all  died  except  ten.  These  were  well  cared  for,  and  only  released 
when  in  excellent  condition.     For  some  mouths  notliing  was  seen  of  these 
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birds,  and  tlie  experiment  was  suppcised  to  be  a  failure,  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained tJiat  they  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  vicinity  of  stables  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  had  increased  and  multiplied  in  large  numbers, 
reappearing  in  the  winter  to  the  nundjcr  nf  one  liundred  and  fifty.  They 
were  regularly  fed  by  the  city  forester  eacii  day  in  tlie  deer-park,  and  roosted 
at  night  in  the  thatch  of  the  roofs  of  the  buildings.  Since  then  they  have 
very  largely  increased.  About  twenty,  tiiat  same  sunnner,  were  set  at  liberty 
in  IMonumeut  Square,  Charlestown. 

In  181i9  about  one  tliousand  birds  were  imported,  bv  the  City  Govern- 
ment, into  Pliiladelphia.  Fortunately  they  came  in  good  condition,  and  being 
released  early  in  May  immediately  separated  into  scattered  parties  and  pre- 
pared for  themseh-es  newhonies.  Some  appeared  in  ilorristown  and  other 
distant  towns  in  Xew  Jersey.  Others  wandered  to  Germantown,  and  the 
remoter  sulnirbs  of  Philadelphia,  where  they  found  the  cherry-trees  in  full 
blossom,  and  where  their  exploits  in  stripping  the  blooms  from  the  trees 
gave  a  not  very  favorable  first  impression  of  these  new-comers. 

It  has  been  exceedingly  interesting  to  watch  tlie  manners  and  habits  of 
these  strangers  in  their  new  homes.  They  have  become  quite  tame,  are  fear- 
less and  gentle,  and  as  they  have  been  very  kindly  treated  live  in  a  condition 
of  semi-domestication.  At  first  they  built  their  nests,  and  passed  tlieir  win- 
ters, in  New  York,  among  the  thick  is-ies  that  cover  the  walls  of  so  nuxny 
churches,  in  such  cases  building  globular  nests.  As  soon,  however,  as  suit- 
able boxes  were  prei^ared  for  them  in  sufficient  (puuitities,  these  were  taken 
possession  of  in  jireference  to  anything  else. 

At  the  time  of  their  introduction  the  sliade-trees  in  the  parks  and  squares 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  and  other  jtlaces,  were  greatly 
infested  with  the  larvte  of  the  measure-worms  that  destroyed  their  foliage. 
Since  then  these  worms  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  A  doubt  has 
been  expressed  whether  the  Sparrows  destroy  these  insects.  That  they 
eat  them  in  the  larva?  form  I  do  not  know,  but  to  their  destruction  of  the 
chrysalis,  the  moth,  and  the  eggs,  I  can  testify,  having  been  eye-^^■itness 
to  the  act. 

Apprehensions  have  been  expressed  lest  these  new-comers  may  molest  and 
drive  away  our  own  nati\'e  birds.  How  this  may  lie  when  the  Sparrows 
become  more  numerous  cannot  now  be  determined,  but  so  far  they  manifest 
no  sucli  disposition.  Since  their  introduction  into  Boston  the  Clapping 
Sparrows  appear  to  have  increased,  and  to  associate  by  preference  with  their 
European  visitors,  feeding  with  them  unmolested.  I  have  been  unable  to 
detect  a  single  instance  in  which  they  have  been  molested,  in  any  manner, 
by  their  larger  companions.  Their  predatory  aggressions,  however,  upon  the 
rights  of  the  common  Eobin  have  been  noticed,  and  deserve  mention.  The 
Sparrows  ajipear  to  be  extravagantly  fond  of  earthworms,  but  not  able  to 
hunt  for  them  themselves.  They  have  learned  to  watch  the  Eobin  as  it 
forages  for  these  worms,  keeping  around,  at  a  respectful  clistanee,  and  as  soon 
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as  one,  with  m\ieh  toil,  has  dragged  a  worm  from  its  place  of  concealment, 
down  swoops  the  bird  and  impudently  carries  it  oil'.  The  poor  l)ewildered 
and  plundered  Eobiu  essays  a  late  and  vain  attempt  to  protect  its  food. 
Tlie  Sparrow  is  too  nimble,  and  the  worm  is  gone  liefore  its  rightful  owner 
can  turn  to  face  the  robber. 

The  Sparrows  endure  the  severest  of  the  winter  weather  without  any 
apparent  inconvenience,  appearing  as  cheerful,  contented,  and  noisy  with  the 
thermometer  at  zero  as  at  any  other  time.  They  are  quite  fearless,  especially 
in  New  York,  running  about  under  the  feet  of  the  passers-by  with  perfect 
indifference  and  confidence.  In  Boston  I  have  noticed  their  nests  in  con- 
venient places,  a  few  feet  above  crowded  sidew^alks.  Tu  winter  they  come 
regularly  about  the  houses  to  be  fed. 

The  House  Sparrow  has  also  been  introduced  into  Australia,  where  it  has 
become  acclimated,  and  was,  at  the  last  accounts,  rapidly  increasing  in  that 
quarter.     It  is  likewise  very  common  aliout  Havana,  Cuba. 

In  the  Old  World  tliis  bird  has  a  widely  extended  area  of  distriliution,  and 
is  resident  wherever  found.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  British  Islands  and 
throughout  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  Europe.  In  Spain  and  in 
Italy  it  is  replaced  by  two  closely  allied  .species  or  races.  This  biril,  how- 
ever, is  also  found  in  North  Africa,  in  the  Levant,  at  Trebizonde,  and  among 
the  mountains  of  Nubia.  Specimens  have  also  been  received  from  the  Him- 
alayas, i'rom  Nepaul,  and  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta. 

Both  in  Euroj)e  and  in  this  country  the  Sparrows  jiair  early  in  the  season. 
I  have  known  them  sitting  on  their  eggs,  in  Boston,  in  March.  They  are 
very  prolific,  have  broods  of  five,  six,  and  even  seven  at  a  time,  three  or  four 
times  in  a  season.  They  are  full  of  life  and  animation,  somewhat  disposed 
to  brief  and  noisy  cpiarrels,  whicli  are  always  harmless. 

Their  great  attachment  and  devotion  to  their  young  is  dwelt  upon  by  all 
English  writers  as  quite  remarkable.  They  evince  a  great  partiality  for 
warmth,  and  even  in  midsummer  line  their  ne.sts  with  all  the  feathers  they 
can  pick  up.  In  New  York  it  is  a  favorite  amusement  with  the  children  to 
carry  with  them  to  the  public  parks  (piantities  of  feathers,  which  they  throw, 
one  by  one,  to  the  Sparrows,  to  witness  their  amusing  contests  for  possession. 

The  eggs  of  this  bird  are  oval  in  shape,  pointed  at  one  end,  with  a  ground 
of  a  light  ashen  color,  blotched,  dotted,  and  streaked  with  various  shades  of 
ashy  and  dusky  brown.  They  measure  from  .85  to  .95  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  from  .60  to  .65  in  breadth. 


Subfamily    SPIZELLINiE.  —  The  Sparrows. 

Char.  Bill  variiiblo,  usually  almost  straight ;  sometimes  curved.  Commissure  gener- 
ally nearly  straight,  or  slightly  concave.  Upper  mandible  wider  than  lower.  Nostrils 
exposed.  Wings  moderate;  the  outer  primaries  not  much  rounded.  Tail  variable. 
Feet  large ;  tarsi  mostly  longer  than  the  middle  toe. 
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Tlie  species  are  usually  small,  and  of  dull  color,  though  Irequently  hand- 
somely marked.  Kearly  all  are  streaked  on  the  back  and  crown,  often  on 
the  belly.  None  of  the  United  States  species  have  any  red,  blue,  or  orange, 
and  tlie  yellow,  when  present,  is  as  a  sujjerciliary  streak,  or  on  the  elbow 
edge  of  the  wing. 

In  the  arrangement  of  this  subfamily,  as  of  tlie  others  belonging  to  the 
FringiUida',  we  do  not  profess  to  give  anything  like  a  natural  system,  but 
merely  an  attempt  at  a  convenient  artificial  scheme  by  which  the  determina- 
tion of  the  genera  may  be  facilitated. 

A.  Tail  small  and  short :  considerably  or  decidedly  sUui-ter  than  the  wings, 
owing  either  to  the  elongation  of  the  wing  or  the  shortening  of  the  tail.  Lateral 
toes  shorter  than  the  middle  without  its  claw.  Species  streaked  above  and 
below.     (Passerculeae.) 

a.  Tliickly  streaked  everywhere  above,  on  the  sides,  and  across  the  breast. 
Wing  pointed ;  longest  primaries  considerably  longer  than  the  secondaries. 
Tail  Ibrkrd. 

Centronyx.  Hind  claw  very  large  ;  rather  longer  than  its  digit.  The 
hind  toe  and  claw,  together,  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  middle  toe 
and  claw.  Other  toes  as  in  Passercuhis.  Claw'S  gently  curved.  Tertials 
shorter  than  the  secondaries.  Tail  forked,  but  the  lateral  feathers 
shorter. 

Passerculus.     Hind  claw  as  long  as  its  digit ;  the  toe  equal  to  the 
middle  one  without  its  claw  ;  lateral  toes  foiling  considerably  short  of 
the  middle  claw.     Wings  very  long;  first  primary  longest.     Tertials  as 
long  as  the  primaries.     Tail  forked ;  feathers  acute. 
Poocaetes.     Hind  claw  shorter  than  its  digit;  the  whole  toe  less  than 
the   middle  toe  without  its  claw.     Lateral  toes  nearly  equal  to  the 
middle  one,  without  its  claw.      Tertials  but  little  longer  than  secon- 
daries.    Tail  stiffened,  forked ;  feathers  acute,  outer  ones  white. 
6.  Moderately  streaked  above,  on  the  sides,  and  on  the  breast,  the  latter 
sometimes  unstreaked  ;  the  dorsal  streaks  broadei-,  the  others  fainter  than  in 
the  last.     Wings  short,  reaching  a  little  bej'ond  the  base  of  the  tail.     Not 
much  difference  between  the  primaries  and  secondaries.     Tail  short,  grad- 
uated, and  the  feathers  lanceolate,  acute. 

Coturniculus.  Bill  short ;  thick.  Tei-tials  almost  equal  to  the  pii- 
maries;  truncate  at  the  end.  Claws  small,  weak ;  hinder  one  shorter 
than  its  digit.  Outstretched  feet  not  reaching  the  tip  of  the  tail.  Tail- 
feathiM's  not  stilToned.  (In  one  species  tail  nearly  equal  to  the  wing.) 
Ammodromus.  Bill  slender,  small  at  base,  and  elongated.  Tertials 
not  longer  than  the  secondaries ;  rounded  at  the  tip.  Claws  large, 
hinder  one  equal  to  its  digit.  Outstretched  toes  reaching  considerably 
beyond  the  end  of  the  stiffened,  almost  scansorial  tail. 

B.  Tail  longer  and  broader ;  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as,  sometimes  a  very  little 
longer  than,  the  wings,  which  are  rather  lengthened.  The  primaries  considerably 
longer  than  the  secondaries.  None  of  the  species  streaked  beneath,  and  the 
back  alone  streaked  above.     (Spizelleee.) 

a.  Tail  rounded  or  slightly  graduated. 

Chondestes.     Tail  considerably  graduated,  not  emarginated.     Lateral 
toes  coiisidi'rably  shorter  than  the  middle  toe,  without  its  claw.    Wings 
very  long,  decidedly  longer  than   the  tail,  reaching  the  middle  of  the 
67' 
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tail.  First  quill  longest.  Head  striped.  Back  streaked.  White 
beneath.  A  white  blotch  on  the  end  of  the  tail-feathers. 
Zonotrichia.  Tail  moderately  graduated.  Wings  moderate,  about  as 
long  as  the  tail,  reaching  about  over  the  basal  fourth  of  the  tail ;  first 
quill  less  than  the  second  to  fourth.  Feet  large.  Head  striped  with 
black  and  white,  or  with  brown  and  ochraceous.  Back  streaked. 
Junco.  Tail  very  nearly  equal  to  the  wings,  slightly  emarginate,  and 
decidedly  rounded.  Outer  toe  rather  longer  than  inner,  reaching  the 
middle  claw.  No  streaks  anywhere  except  in  young;  black  or  ash- 
color  above ;  belly  white ;  with  or  without  a  rufous  back  and  sides. 
Outer  tail-feathers  white. 

Poospiza.  Tail  lengthened,  slightly  graduated ;  the  feathers  unusually 
broad  to  the  end.  Bill  slender.  Wings  about  as  long  as  the  tail,  reach- 
ing but  little  beyond  its  external  base.  Tertials  broad,  and,  with  the 
secondaries,  rather  lengthened.  Second  to  fifth  quills  nearly  equal,  and 
longest.  Bill  dark  lead-color.  Tail  black.  Uniform  ashy-brown 
above ;  white  beneath.     Sides  of  head  with  stripes  of  black  and  white. 

b.  Tail  decidedly  forked ;  a  little  shorter  than  the  wing,  sometimes  a  little 

longer. 

Spizella.  Size  rather  small.  Wings  long.  Lower  mandible  largest. 
Uniform  beneath,  or  with  a  pectoral  spot  or  the  chin  black. 

C.  Tail  lengthened  and  graduated  ;  decidedly  longer  than  the  wings,  wdiich  are 
very  short,  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  external  base  of  the  tail.  Feet  reach- 
ing but  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail.  Species  all  streaked  above;  streaked 
or  nearly  unicolor  bent;atli.  No  white  on  wings  or  tail.  Outer  lateral  toe  the 
longer.     First  (|Mill  not  the  shortest  of  the  primaries.     (Melospizeae.) 

Melospiza.  Culmen  and  commissure  nearly  slraiglit.  Claws  stout; 
hinder  one  as  large  as  its  digit.  Tail-feathers  rather  broad.  Body 
streaked  beneath. 

Feucsea.  Culmen  and  commissure  curved.  Claws  weak  ;  hinder  one 
not  much  curved,  decidedly  shorter  than  its  digit.  Tail-feathers  narrow. 
Without  streaks  beneath,  excepting  a  narrow  maxillary  stripe. 

D.  Tail  rather  short,  and  much  graduated;  longer  than  the  wings;  the  midrib 
more  median.  Culmen  curved.  Tarsus  considerably  longer  than  middle  toe. 
Outer  toe  longer.  But  little  difference  in  the  length  of  the  quills ;  the  outer 
ones  much  rounded ;  even  the  second  quill  is  shorter  than  any  other  primary 
except  tlie  first. 

Embernagra.     Color,  olive-greeu  above. 


Genus   CENTRONYX,    Baird. 

Centronyx,  B.vir.D,  Birds  X,  Am.  1858,  440.     (Tyjie,  Emheriia  bairdi,  AuD.) 

Gem.  Cuar.  Bill  elongated;  the  lower  mandible  smaller;  outlines  nearly  straight. 
Tarsus  lengthened,  consideraV)ly  exceeding  the  middle  toe.  Lateral  toes  equal,  not  reach- 
ing the  base  of  the  middle  claw.  Hind  toe  very  large;  the  claw  rather  longer  than  its 
digit,  and  in  its  elongation  rescmliliug  Ptertrophanes,  but  more  curved;  the  digit  and  claw 
together  rather  longer  than  the  middle  toe  and  claw.  Wings  very  long,  reaching  I)eyond 
the  middle  of  the  tail,  and  beyond  the  end  of  the  coverts.  Tertials  shorter  tlian  the 
primaries,  and  but  little  longer  than  the  secondaries.  Tail  short,  much  less  than  fiora  the 
carpal  joint  to  end  of  secondaries;  little  more  than  two  thirds  the  entire  wing.     It  is 
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slightly  forked,  and  moderately  rounded  laterally  ;  the  feathers  all  acute.     Color  somewhat 
as  in  Passercuius. 

This  geuus  differs  I'rotn  Passercuius,  as  stated  in  the  description  of  the 
species  fartlier  on.  It  would  be  taken  for  Fledrophancs  on  account  of  its 
lengthened  hind  claw,  which,  however,  is  more  curved  than  in  that  genus  ; 
the  tarsi  are  much  longer,  the  tertials  less  elongated,  and  tlie  coloration  dif- 
ferent, though  closely  resembling  that  of  the  female  Flectrophanes.  But  one 
species  has  thus  far  been  recogni^^ed. 


Centronyx  toairdi,  P.\iRn. 


BAIRD'S  BUNTING. 

Emberiza  hairdi,  AUD.  Birds  Am.  VH,  1S43,  359,  pi.  d.     CoturniciUus  bairdi,   BoN.   Syn. 
1850,  481.     Centronyx  hairdi,  Bauid,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  441. 


Back- 
id  Ijy 


Sp.  Char.  Somewhat  similar  in  general  ap])earance  to  Pasfserculus  savanna. 
grayish,  streaked  with  dusky.  Crown  nearly  covered  by  Ijlack  streaks,  but  divitl 
a  broad  median  band  of  brownish-yellow. 
Eyelids  and  a  faint  superciliary  stripe  yel- 
lowish-white. Beneath  white,  with  a  max- 
illary blackish  stripe  and  some  narrow 
streaks  on  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and 
side.s  of  the  throat  and  body.  Outer  edges 
and  tips  of  tail-feathers  white ;  the  two 
outer  feathers  obsoletely  white.  Bend  of 
wing  white.  Length,  4.7.5  ;  wing,  2.80 ;  tail, 
2.20. 

Hab.     Mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River. 
One  specimen  only  known.  Ccutrmyx  hainii,  Baini. 

This  species  has  somewhat  of  the  general  apjicarance  of  Passerndus 
savanna,  but  with  important  differences  both  of  form  and  color.  The  bill 
is  ranch  longer,  and  more  slender  in  proportion.  The  wings  are  quite  un- 
usually long;  the  primaries  more 
than  half  an  inch  longer  than  the 
tertiaries  ;  the  first  quill  as  long  as 
the  fourth,  and  Ijut  little  less  than 
the  second  and  third.  The  tail  is 
veiy  short ;  the  feathers  narrow 
and  pointed.  The  feet  are  large ; 
the  hind  claw  very  long  and  con- 
siderably curved,  as  are  the  other 
claws  generally. 

Canronyr  lair,,,.  ^j^^    ^p^^j^^     ^^,_^^     ^^^^^^^    ^^^^    jj^._ 

Audubon  on  a  skin  brouglit  by  him  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone 
Eiver,  in  1843,  in  rather  defective  and  worn  plumage. 


This  has  hitherto 
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served  as  the  basis  of  all  tlie  descriptions  oi'  the  species  which  is  justly 
considered  one  of  the  rarest   in  the  North  American  fauna. 

Habits.  In  regard  to  the  habits,  distribution,  or  general  liistory  of  this 
veiy  rare  species,  but  little  is  known,  only  one  specimen  having  been  met 
with.  This  was  procured  by  'Sir.  Audubon's  party  to  tlie  Yellowstone  Ei\er, 
in  Dakota,  on  the  last  day  of  July,  1843.  That  it  is  a  resident  where  ob- 
tained, certainly  during  the  breeding-season,  is  a  natural  inference  from  the 
circumstances  of  its  cajjtui'e.  That  it  may  lie  a  common  bird  in  certain 
other  portions  of  the  region,  immediately  north  of  Dakota,  is  quite  probable. 
Its  close  habits,  as  described  by  Mr.  Audubon,  favor  its  escaping  notice  wher- 
ever it  may  exist. 

The  specimen  was  met  with  in  a  wet  place,  overgrown  closely  by  a  kind 
of  slender  rush-like  grass,  from  the  midst  of  which  the  notes  of  these  birds 
were  lieard,  and  at  first  mistaken  for  tiiose  of  the  Marsh  Wren.  A  search 
was  immediately  instituted  for  the  singers,  which  Mr.  BeU  soon  ascertained 
could  not  be  the  ^\'ren  in  question,  the  notes  being  much  softer  and  more 
prolonged.  Much  ditliculty  was  encountered  in  the  endeavor  to  raise  them 
from  the  long  close  grass  to  which  they  closely  confined  themselves,  and 
they  were  several  times  nearly  trodden  on  before  they  would  take  wing, 
almost  instantaneously  realighting  within  a  few  steps,  and  runnuig  like  mice 
through  the  grass.  After  a  while  two  were  sliot  while  on  the  wing,  and 
proved  to  be  adult  male  and  female.  The  party  found  this  species  quite 
abundant  in  all  such  situations,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  that 
it  was  breeding. 


Genus    PASSERCULUS,    I'.o.nap. 
Passerculvn,  Bovap.  C'omp.  List  Birds,  1838,     (Type,  Fringilla  savanna.) 

Oex.  Char.     Bill  moderately  conical ;  the  lower  mandible  smaller  ;  Iwth  outlines  nearly 

.straight.  Tarsus  about  equal  to  the  middle 
toe.  Lateral  toes  about  equal,  their  claws 
falling  far  short  of  the  middle  one.  Hind 
toe  much  longer  than  the  lateral  ones,  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  middle  claw ; 
its  claws  moderately  curved.  Wings  unusu- 
ally long,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  tail, 
and  almost  to  the  end  of  the  upper  coverts. 
The  tertials  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  the 
primaries;  the  first  primary  longest.  The 
tail  is  quite  short,  considerably  shorter  than 
the  wings;  as  long  as  from  the  carpal  joint 
to  the  end  of  the  secondaries.     It  is  emar- 
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ginate,  and  slightly  rounded;  the  feathers  pointed  and  narrow. 

The  essential  characters  of  tins  well-marked  genus  lie  in  the  elongated 
wings,  longer  tliaii  tlie  tail,  the  tertiaries   equal  t(j   the  ])rimaries,  the  first 
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quill  almost  longest.  The  legs  are  long,  the  outstretched  toes  reaching  to 
the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  lateral  toe  consideralily  shorter  than  the  middle, 
which  is  not  much  longer  than  the  hinder.  The  tail  is  short,  narrow,  and 
emarginate  ;  the  feathers  acute. 

Species  and  Varieties. 

Co.M.MON  CiiAUACTERS.  Abovo  grayisli-biowii,  beneath  white  ;  whole  up)ier 
surface,  a.s  well  as  the  breast  and  sides,  streaked  with  duskj'.  A  light  super- 
ciliary stripe,  and  a  whitish  maxillary  one,  the  latter  bordered  above  and  below 
by  stripes  of  coalesced  dusky  streaks. 

A.  Bill  small,  the  culmen  slightly  concave  in  the  middle  portion  :  a  median 
light  stripe  on  the  ci'own. 

1.  F.  savauua.  Superciliai-y  stripe  yellow  anteriorly;  streaks  on  the 
back  blackish,  sharply  defined. 

Throat  and  upper  part  of  abdomen  unstreaked  ;  vertex-stripe  icith- 
out  yelloio  tinge. 

Bill  .34  from  forehead  and  .25  in  depth  at  the  base;  wing,  2.85; 
tail,  2.30.  Colors  deep  ;  outer  surface  of  wing  (in  spring)  decidedly 
reddish.     Hah.  Eastern  Province  of  North  America        .      var.  .s  a  v  a  n  n  n  . 

Bill,  .32  and  .20,  or  less;  wing, 2.75;  tail,  2.10.  Colors  very  pale; 
outer  surface  of  wing  (in  spring)  pale  ashy.  Hab.  Western  Prov- 
ince of  North  America,  except  coast  of  California,  where  replaced 
by  vav.  aiiihintis         .......         xm:  alau  dimix. 

Bill,  .37  and  .27,  or  considerably  more;  wing,  3.10;  tail,  2.40. 
Colors  as  in  savanna.     Hab.  Northwest  coast  of  North  America 

var.  s  a  it  d  w  i ch  e n -i i s . 

Tltroat  and  upper  part  of  abdomen  .':trealied ;  vertex-stripe  strongly 

tinged  with  yeltoiv. 
Bill,  .33  and  .19;  wing,  2.50;  tail,  1.90.     Colors  darker  than  var. 
savanna,   the  ground-color  more  uniform,  and  the  black  streaks 
heavier  and  more  numerous.     Hab.  Coast  of  California,      var.  antJi  in  us. 

2.  P.  princeps.  Superciliary  stripe  white  anteriorly  ;  streaks  on  the 
back  sandy-brown,  badly  defined.  Wing,  3.25;  tail,  2.60;  bill,  .45  and 
.23  ;  tarsus,  .95  ;  middle  toe,  .80.  Hab.  Eastern  Massachusetts  (north- 
ern regions  in  summer?). 

B.  Bill  robust,  the  culmen  arched ;  no  median  light  stripe  on  the  crown. 
Superciliary  stripe  white  auteriorh' ;  streaks  on  the  back  sandy-brown, 
obsolete. 

3.  P.  rostratus. 

Bill,  .43  and  .30;  wing,  2.90;  tail,  2.25.  Ground-color  above 
fulvous-gray,  beneath  white  ;  the  streaks,  above  and  below,  sandy- 
brown.  Colors  much  as  in  P.  princeps.  Hab.  Coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Colorarlo  River ;  Cape  St.  Lucas  in 
winter         .........         var.   rust  rat  us. 

Bill,  .33  and  .22;  wing,  2.55;  tail,  2.00.  Ground-color  above 
plumbeous-gray  ;  beneath  white ;  streaks  blackish-brown.  Hab. 
Cape  St.  Lucas  (resident ?) vav.  guff attis. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  ver}^  large  series  of  Passercuhis  allied  to 
savanna  in  the  museum  of   the   Smithsonian   Institution,  recently  made, 
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brinos  lis  to  the   same  conclusiou  as  that  reached  in   1S58,  namely,  that, 
granting  a  single  species  extending  over  the  whole  of  Xorth  America,  there 

are  several  geographical  races  in  different 
regions.  Thus,  taking  the  eastern  bird 
as  the  standard,  with  its  dark  colors, 
reddish  wings,  and  deep  yellow  super- 
ciliary stripe,  and  the  comparative  or 
entire  absence  of  spots  on  the  lower  part 
of  breast,  we  have  in  the  middle  prov- 
ince, and  to  some  extent  in  tlie  western, 
a  race  ratlier  smaller,  with  more  attenu- 
ated and  longer  bill,  and  paler  colors  ; 
the  wings  grayish,  the  yellow  of  head 
being  scarcely  appreciable  (var.  ulaiuli- 
mw).  On  the  coast  of  California,  an- 
other series  of  the  size  and  proportions  of  the  last,  but  with  dark  yeUow 
superciliary  stripe,  —  the  vertex-stripe  even  yellowish,  —  dark  colors,  and 
the  lower  part  of  breast,  as  well  as  the  throat,  decidedly  streaked,  as  well 
as  tlie  jugulum  (var.  anthinva)  ;  and  finally  on  the  northwest  coast,  from 
Paget  Sound  to  Kodiak,  a  fourtli  race,  ranch  larger  than  typical  P.  savanna, 
but  absolntely  undistinguishable  in  color,  proportion  of  Ijill,  etc.  (var.  sand- 
wirhmsis).  P.  anthinus  is  not  found  north  of  (California,  Init  the  other  two 
of  the  western  race  may  occur  together  at  any  point  of  the  coast  north, 
perhaps,  of  the  Columbia  River. 


Passercvlns  savanna. 


Passerculus  savanna,  Bonap. 


SAVANNA  SPARROW. 

Fringilla  savanna,  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  Ill,  1811,  55,  pi.  xxii,  f.  2.  —  Ib.  IV,  ISll,  72, 
1)1.  x.xxiv,  f.  4.  —  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  1834,  63;  V,  1839,  516,  pi.  cix.  Passerculus 
savanna.  Box.  Li.st,  1838.  —  In.  Conspectus,  1850,  480.  —  Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  131. 
—  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  442.  —  CouES,  P.  A.  N.  S.  1861,  223.  —  Samuels, 
301.  Emberiza  savanna,  AuD.  Syn.  1839,  103.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  68,  pi. 
clx.  I  Friwjilla  kyemalis,  G.M.  I,  1788,  922.  —  Licirr.  Vcrzi-i.-hniss,  1S23,  No.  250. 
Gmelin's  description,  based  on  Pennant  Arctic  Zool.  II,  376  (winter  Finch),  applies 
eipKilIy  well  to  a  large;  number  of  species.     Linaria  savanna,  RlcnARDSox,  List,  1837. 

Sp.  Chau.  Feather.'!  of  the  upper  parts  prenerally  with  a  central  streak  of  blackish- 
brown  ;  the  streaks  of  tlie  back  with  a  slisiht  rulbus  suflusion  laterally  ;  the  feathers 
edged  with  gray,  which  is  lightest  on  the  scapulars,  and  forms  there  two  gray  stripes. 
Crown  with  a  broad  median  stripe  of  yellowish-gray.  A  superciliary  streak  from  the  bill 
to  the  back  of  the  head,  eyelids,  and  edge  of  the  elbow,  yellow,  paler  behind.  A  yellow- 
ish-white mandibular  stripe  curving  behind  the  ear-coverts,  and  margined  above  and 
below  by  brown.  The  lower  margin  is  a  series  of  thickly  crowded  spots  on  the  sides  of 
the  throat,  which  are  also  found  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  across  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  and  on  the  sides  of  body,  a  dusky  line  b.ack  of  the  eye,  making  throe  on  the  side 
of  head  (including  the  two  mandibular^.     A  few  laint  spots   un  tlie  tliroaL  and  chin.     Rest 
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of  under  parts  white.  Outer  tail-feathers  ami  primaries  edged  withwliite.  Length,  5.50  ; 
wing,  2.70;  tail,  2.10. 

Young.  Ground-eolor  of  the  upper  parts  (except  wings  and  tail)  light  ochraeeous, 
more  brownish  on  top  of  head,  upi)er  part  of  back,  and  on  upper  tail-coverts  ;  the  streaks 
blacker  and  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  adult.  Beneath  with  an  ochraeeous  tinge 
anteriorly,  the  streaks  broader,  and  deeper  black,  than  in  the  adult,  though  less  sharply 
deGned.     The  infra-maxillary  streak  expanded  into  a  broad  blackish  elongated  blotch. 

H.vB.  Eastern  North  America  to  the  Missouri  plains,  and  northwest  to  Alaska.  Cuba, 
winter  (Cab.  Jour.  IV,  G). 

Specimens  vary  considerably  in  size,  color,  and  .shape  of  liill,  but  the 
average  is  as  descrilied.  Spring  birds  have  the  mtirkings  sharper  and 
clearer,  the  dark  streaks  with  little  or  no  suflusion  of  rnfoiis. 

Habits.  Tiie  Savanna  Sparrow  is  an  abundant  species  througliout  Xorth 
America,  from  the  Atlantic  sea-board  to  the  Great  Plains.  It  is,  however, 
everywhere  much  less  common  in  the  interior  than  nearer  the  shore.  The 
Smithsonian  specimens  are  from  points  as  far  south  as  Georgia  and  Louisi- 
ana, and  as  far  west  as  the  Black  Hills  of  \yyoming.  It  passes  north  through 
Massachusetts,  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  April,  and  some  remain  to  1  ireed 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  Mr.  Maynard  speaks  of  it  as  a  comnion 
summer  resident.  Tliis,  however,  Ls  true  only  of  a  few  restricted  maritime 
localities,  l)ut  is  not  so  of  the  entire  eastern  portion  of  tlie  State.  It  occurs 
both  in  tlie  .salt  marshes  of  Cliarles  Itiver  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Fre.sli  Pond, 
but  I  could  never  trace  it  in  any  of  the  neigldjoring  towns.  It  is  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  iidand  situations  where  we  would  not  naturally  look  for  it. 
In  the  summer  of  18G9,  Mr.  William  I'.rewster  found  quite  a  colony  of  these 
birds  in  an  open  field  near  the  Glen  House,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Wasliington. 
Tbey  had  nests  with  eggs  the  last  of  July  and  the  first  of  August. 

In  Western  Massachusetts,  according  to  Mr.  Allen,  it  rarely  or  never  stops 
to  breed.  In  Western  Maine,  IVIr.  Verrill  mentions  it  as  a  common  summer 
visitant,  and  as  breeding  there  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  In  the  \icinity  of 
Eastport,  and  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Grand  Menan  group,  I  found  these 
Sparrows  very  aljundant.  They  almost  invariably  built  their  nests  in  de- 
pressions on  the  edge  or  just  under  the  projecting  tops  of  high  bluffs  of  land 
near  the  sea.  They  were  by  far  the  most  abundant  of  tlie  land-birds,  and  it 
was  quite  common  to  find  their  nests  in  close  pro.ximity  one  to  another. 
They  arrive  there  in  April,  and  leave  in  Sejjtember,  passing  slowly  south 
more  in  reference  to  the  abundance  of  their  food  than  the  severity  of  the 
season,  until  tlie  weather  becomes  very  severe,  when  they  all  disappear.  They 
winter  in  tlie  Southern  States,  from  Virginia  to  Georgia,  and  are  especially 
abundant  in  tlie  Carolinas.  Dr.  Coues  states  that  they  were  very  common 
about  Columbia  from  October  to  April,  moving  in  large  flocks  and  associ- 
ating with  other  species.  Wilson  states  that  he  met  with  this  species,  from 
Sa\annali  to  Xew  York,  in  all  the  low  country,  and  regarded  it  as  resident 
in  those  places,  but  rarely  found  at  a  distance  from  the  sea-shore.  He  found 
them  esjiecially  numerous  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J. 
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l)i\  Coues,  in  his  visit  to  Labrador,  in  1860,  found  tliis  .Sparrow  almiidant 
in  tliat  region  in  low  moist  meadows  and  marshy  tracts  near  the  sea-shore, 
hut  nexev  noticed  it  in  any  other  situations.  He  frequently  observed  it  there 
feeding  ou  the  beds  of  dried  eel-grass  along  the  rocky  sliores,  searching  for 
food  in  company  willi  the  Titlarks  and  small  Sandpipers. 

Darin"  my  visits  to  the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in  one  of  which  I 
remained  a  number  of  days,  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  notice  these  l)irds. 
In  many  respects  their  habits  undergo  noticeable  changes  during  the  breed- 
ing-season. jVs  they  ]iass  north  or  south  in  tlieir  migrations,  they  are  not 
])articularly  shy  or  diflicult  to  approacii,  but  when  they  had  nests  they  seemed 
to  become  particularly  cautious  and  mistrustful.  The  male  and  female  sat 
by  turns  upon  their  eggs,  but  generally  one  remained  within  hailing  distance, 
and  always  gave  promptly  a  signal  of  danger  when  the  nest  was  approached, 
at  which  the  other  would  glide  from  the  nest,  running  off  ou  the  ground  like 
a  nu)use.  I  found  it  impossible  to  identify  by  shooting  the  parent  ou  the 
nest,  and  only  acconi] dished  its  identification  by  meaus  of  snarcs.  When 
once  lost  in  the  tall  grass,  it  was  impossible  to  find  it  again,  or  if  it  reap- 
peared it  was  imjjossible  to  tell  wliich  of  the  many  chirping  Sparrows,  all  of 
them  out  of  reach  of  shot,  and  keeping  a  .sharj)  lookout  on  my  mo\-emeuts, 
had  any  connection  witli  the  nest.  This  uuinanivre  was  gone  tln-nugh  with 
in  every  nest  I  found,  but  1  soon  learned  to  distinguish  them  without  the 
need  of  gun  or  snare. 

This  Sparrow  is  eminently  terrestrial,  conlhiiug  itself  almost  entirely  to 
the  ground,  and  rarely  alighting  on  anything  even  so  high  as  a  fence. 
Though  fi'eiiuenting  low  moist  grounds,  its  nest  is  always  in  a  dry  spot  and 
usually  somewhat  elevated.  The  nest  is  almost  always  sunk  into  the  ground, 
is  made  very  simply  and  loosely  of  dry  grasses,  with  a  lining  of  softer  mate- 
rials of  the  same.  I  have  never  found  any  other  material  than  this  in  the 
many  nests  I  have  examined,  although  nests  of  var.  alandinus,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Fort  Anderson,  are  freipiently  lined  with  feathei's  or  deers'  hair, 
according  to  MacFarlane. 

The  eggs,  five  or  six  in  number,  vary  considiirably  in  their  appearance.  In 
sliape  they  are  a  rounded  oval,  one  end  l>eiiig  much  more  ptointed  tlian  the 
other.  They  measure  .68  by  .55  of  an  inch.  In  sonu'  the  ground-color, 
which  is  of  a  greenish-white,  is  plainly  visible,  being  only  partially  covered 
by  blotches  of  brown,  shaded  with  red  and  purple.  These  blotches  are  more 
numerous  about  the  larger  end,  becoming  confluent  antl  forming  a  corona. 
In  others,  the  ground-color  is  entirely  concealed  by  confluent  ferruginous 
fine  dots,  over  wdiich  are  darker  markings  of  brown  and  purple  and  a  still 
darker  ring  of  the  same  about  the  larger  end. 
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Passerculus  savanna,  \ar   alaudinns,  r.oxAP.  : 

WESTERN  SAVANNA  SPARROW.  -^  n^      ^^  y  f 

Passerctiliin  nhuffinus,  Bp.  Coinptcs  Ruiuius,  XXXVIl,  Dec  18o3,  91 S,  California.  —  Ib. 
Notes  OniitlioloniiiHL'S  Dcdattre,  lS5i,  IS  (reprint  of  preceding).  —  B.vmn,  Birds  N.  Am. 
I8.08,  446,  pi.  .\lvi.  — CooPKii  &  SucKLEY,  197,  pi.  xxviii,  f.  2.  —  Elliot,  lllust.  Am. 
B.  III.  —  I).\LL  &  li.vNXisTEK,  Tr.  Cli.  Ac.  I,  18(i9,  284  (Alaska).  —Cooper,  Orn.  Cal. 
I,  181.  Pdsxi: renins  savanna  and  I',  anthinus,  Dall  &  B.VNNisTElt,  Tr.  Ch.  Ac.  I, 
1869,  pp.  2S3,  284. 

Rp.  CiT.Mi.  Similar  to  P.  safannii.  I>iit  .smaller;  the  bill  slenderer  and  more  elongated. 
Little  of  yellow  in  the  superciliary  stripe  (most  distinct  anteriorly);  the  rest  of  the  head 
without  any  tinge  of  the  same.  General  color  much  paler  and  grayer  than  in  P.  savanna. 
Breast  with  only  a  few  spots.     Length,  5.2.5  ;  wing,  2.75 ;  tail,  2. .30. 

1I.\B.  Middle  and  Western  Provinces  of  North  America;  south  to  Orizaba,  north  to 
Aliuska  (Kodiak)  and  the  Arctic  coast.  Oa.xaca  (Scl.  Oct.)  ;  Vera  Cruz  (winter,  Sumi- 
chrast). 

This  we.steni  race  of  P.  sarannn  is  smaller,  con.sideralily  paler  in  general 
colors,  tlie  superciliary  stripe  with  little  yellow  in  it,  and  the  bill  more 
slender,  and  longer.  In  coloration,  some  Atlantic  coast  specimens  often 
exliibit  an  a])pro.\imatiiin,  especially  in  the  pale  tint  of  the  .superciliary 
stripe  ;  but  the  bill  is  always  decidedly  more  attenuated  in  alaudinus. 

Tlie  Western  Savanna  Sparrow  is  a  common  species  tliroughout  the  West- 
ern Province  of  North  America,  from  the  plains  to  California,  and  from 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  In  California  it  appears  to  be  replaced  along  the  Pacific 
coa.st  by  the  variety  rnif/nnit.'^,  a  quite  different  and  very  local  form.  In 
Alaska,  specimens  were  obtained  liy  the  naturalists  of  the  llussian  Tele- 
graph Expedition  at  \avious  localities,  chietiy  in  the  interior,  and  on  the 
Yukon  it  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Lo(d<ha.rt.  Dr.  Cooper  founil  it  af  Fort 
Steilacoom,  in  Washington  Territory,  wjiere  it  was  in  comjiany  witli  P.  sand- 
unvhensis,  m  the  wet  meadows.  In  ('alilovuia  this  species  inliabits  chiefly, 
according  to  Dr.  Cooper,  the  dry  plains  of  tlie  interior  of  tlie  State.  The 
statement  of  the  occurrence  of  this  form  anywhere  along  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fiirnia  slmuld  be  received  witli  considerable  doubt,  since  in  the  large  series 
of  these  birds  all  specimens  fnuii  tliis  region  are  of  tlie  variety  an/hinns, 
an  exclusively  littoral  type. 

Habits.  The  Western  Sa\anna  S])ariiiw  was  fduiid  tliroughout  the  Great 
liasin,  bv  Mr.  I!iilg\\ay,  in  all  wet,  gras.sy  situations,  in  which  preference  it 
is  like  its  eastern  relative.  It  was  very  abundant  at  Carson  City,  inhabiting 
exclusively  the  meadows.  At  Salt  Lake  City  it  was  also  very  abundant, 
frequenting  the  wet  meadows  near  the  Jordan. 

This  bird  was  also  obtained  at  Sitka  by  lUschoff,  and  was  found  on  the 
Yukon  liy  "Sir.  Lockliart.  It  is  the  only  species  found  in  tlie  Yalley  of  the 
Mackenzie,  up  to  the  Arctic  coast. 

Dr.  Cooper  also  met  witli  it  anionic;  the  low  meadows  of  Washington  Ter- 
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ritoiy,  where  they  arrived  in  March,  aud  remained  until  late  in  October. 
They  were  usually  found  among  the  grass,  from  wjiich  they  rarely  rise, 
except  to  sing  their  faint  aud  lisping  trill  from  a  weed  or  some  low  bush. 
Mr.  Kidgway  represents  this  song  as  corresponding  with  the  syllables  witz- 
u'itz-inh'-tzull.  This,  he  states,  is  uttered  in  a  weak  and  lisping  manner,  as 
the  bird  perches  on  a  bush  beside  the  brook,  or  on  a  fence,  or  as  it  nestles 
among  the  grass  on  the  ground. 

Dr.  Cooper  si>eaks  of  them  as  only  winter  vi.sitants  in  California,  and 
there  residing  only  on  the  dry  interior  plains,  as  far  south  as  San  Diego, 
where  they  remain  in  large  flocks  until  April.  He  has  never  met  with 
this  bird  during  the  summer  mouths,  though  some  are  supposed  to  remain 
and  breed  in  the  high  prairies.  He  did  not  meet  with  any  about  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  September.  They  a])peared  to  prefer  the  dry 
rolling  prairies  to  marshes,  though  they  were  occasioually  found  in  the 
latter. 

This  species  is  also  a  migratory  visitant  to  the  Department  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Me-xico,  where  they  are  said  by  Sumichrast  to  pass  the  winter. 

Their  nests  are  built  upon  the  ground,  and  are  composed  almost  entirely 
of  the  dry  stems  of  grasses,  and  are  lined  with  finer  materials  of  the  same. 
Their  eggs  measure  .75  of  an  inch  in  length  by  Ji2  in  bn^adth,  have  a 
greenish-white  ground,  over  which  are  distributed  numerous  markings,  spots, 
and  l)lotches  of  various  sizes,  of  a  light  purplish-brown  and  a  deeper  red- 
brown,  confluent  about  the  larger  end,  where  tliey  form  a  crown. 

Near  Fort  Anderson  nests  were  found  in  great  numbers,  no  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fiuir  having  been  obtained  during  four  summers  in  that  locality. 
These  nests  were  all  taken  on  the  ground,  under  low  grass,  in  dry  spots  in 
a  large  marshy  prairie,  and  it  is  stated  that  they  were  never  found  in  any 
other  situation  or  locality. 


Passerculus  savanna,  var   sandwlchensis,  B.\ird. 

NOKTHWESTEKN  SAVANNA  SPARROW. 

Emberiza  sand/wicheiiMs,  Gm.  I,  1788,  875.  Emierha  arctica,  L.vtham,  IikI.  Orn.  I,  1790, 
414.  Fringilln  arctica,  Vigoks,  Zool.  of  Blossom,  1839,  20  (perliaiK  one  of  tlio  sm.ilkr 
species).  —  "  Brandt,  Icon.  Koss.  2,  6."  Euspiza  arcliai,,  Bp.  Conspectus,  1850,  469. 
Zoiwtrichm  arcliai,  FiNSCH,  1872.  Emberisa  chrijsops,  Pai.i.as,  Zoiig.  Rosso-As.  II, 
1811,  4.i,  tab.  xlviii,  fig.  1  (Unala.ska).  Sandwich  Hunting,  Lath.  Syn.  II,  1783,  202. 
Unalaska  Bmdiivj,  Pennant,  Arctic  Zoiil.  II,  363,  320,  No.  229  (not  of  p.  364,  No. 
233>.  Passemdm  sandwichcrutis,  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  444.  — Dalt,  &  Bannis- 
TEii,  Tr.  Ch.  Ac.  I,  1869,  284.  — Coopkk,  Oni.  Cal.  I,  ISO.  I'asscrcuhis  savanna, 
Dall  &  Bannisteu,  Tr.  Ch.  Ac.  I,  1869,  283. 

Sp.  Char.  Almo.st  e-Kactly  like  P.  savanna,  but  half  an  inch  longer,  with  much  larger 
bill.  Length,  6.12  inches;  wing,  3.00;  tail,  2.55.  Bill  above,  .50;  below,  .36;  gape,  .56; 
depth,  .27. 

Hab.     Northwestern  coast  from  the  Columbia  River  to  Russian  America. 
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Specimens  of  this  race  from  Sitka  are  absolutely  iiiulistinouisliable  from 
eastern  F.  suvunna  except  in  size ;  the  colors  and  proportion  of  bill  being 
the  same.  A  young  bird  (iVoni  Kodiak)  differs  from  that  of  savanna  in 
larger  size,  and  a  bright  reddish-fulvous  tinge  to  upper  purts,  and  a  deep 
yellowish-fulvous  tinge  on  jugulum  and  along  the  sides. 

Habits.  This  variety  is  the  northwest-coast  form  of  the  common  Savan- 
na Sparrow,  and  is  iound  during  the  summer  from  Oregon  to  Alaska.  Dr. 
Suckley  states  tliat  he  found  this  species  an  abundant  spring  visitor  at  Fort 
Steilaeoom.  Dr.  Coojier,  in  his  Zoology  of  Washington  Territory,  states  it  to 
be  only  a  passenger  thnjugli  that  section,  migrating  nortliward,  at  the  end  of 
April,  in  pairs,  and  not  returning  until  the  end  of  September.  They  come 
back  in  Hocks,  and  frequent  tlie  shores  and  prairies  along  the  sea-coast.  Their 
plumage  seems  to  be  the  same  at  all  seasons.  Nothing  is  kmiwn  of  their 
note.  They  are  sui)posed  to  spend  their  winters  in  Southern  (_)regou  and 
California,  though  their  actual  presence  has  not  been  detected  in  either  State. 
They  do  not  remain  during  the  summer  near  the  Columbia,  but  pass  to  the 
north,  or  to  the  interior  plains  east  of  the  Cascade  Ilange.  Dr.  Cooper  states 
that  their  habits  closely  resemble  those  of  P.  anthinus. 

Mr.  Dall  states  that  two  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  at  Sitka  by 
i\rr.  Bischoff. 

Passerculus  savanna,  var   anthinus,  Bonap. 

CALIFORNIA  SHORE  SPARROW. 

Passerculus  anthinus,  Bonap.  Comptes  Rendus,  X.WII,  Dec.  1853,  919,  Russian  America.' 
—  Ib.  Notes  Ornitli.  Delattrc,  1854,  19.  —  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  p.  445.  — 
C'ooPKii,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  1870,  183. 

Sp.  Char.  Similar  to  P.  savanna,  but  smaller.  Beneath  tinged  with  reddish.  Breast 
and  upper  part  of  belly  thickly  .spotted  with  sharply  defined  sagittate  brown  spots, 
exhibiting  a  tendency  to  aggregation  on  the  middle  of  the  belly.  Superciliary  stripe  and 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  crown  decided  greenish-yellow,  the  head  generally  tinged  with 
the  same,  as  also  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck.  Under  tail-coverts  somewhat  streaked. 
Length,  5.00;  wing,  2.66;  tail,  2.24. 

Hab.     Coast  of  California,  near  San  Francisco ;  "  Russian  America,  Kodiak  "  (Bonaparte). 

This  is  the  most  strongly  marked  of  the  several  races  of  P.  .sYM-rrHwa,  dif- 
fering from  all  the  others  in  several  important  respects.  The  markings  be- 
neath are  more  generally  dispersed,  e.xtending  back  upon  the  lower  part  of 
the  breast,  and  forward  o\er  the  throat ;  the  lower  tail-coverts  have  distinct 
medial  blackish  streaks,  though  tliey  are  somewhat  concealed.  The  median 
stripe  on  the  crown  is  decidedly  greenish-yellow,  not  pale  ashy  ;  the  whitish 
edges  to  the  interscapular  feathers,  so  conspicuous  in  the  other  races,  are  more 
concealed,  presenting  a  more  uniformly  brown  surface  above,  with  broader 

■  From  the  fact  that  this  form  is  not  found  in  any  part  of  Alaska,  nor,  iiidfrd,  nnrtli  of  Califor- 
Tiia,  it  is  probable  tliat  the  localities  of  aiUhiiiiis  and  alaudinus  were  transposed  in  Bonaparte's 
original  descriptions. 
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black  stripes.  The  l)ro;ul  lateral  stripes  of  the  erown  are  deep  olive  or  hair- 
brown,  with  narrow,  sharply  delined,  intense  black  streaks,  instead  of  pale 
grayish  as  in  alaudinus  (spring  dress),  or  ligiit  brown  as  in  savaniui  (spring), 
with  broader,  less  deep,  black  streaks. 

Habits.  The  Shore  Sparrow  of  California  is  said  to  be,  to  a  remarkalde 
degree,  the  peculiar  marsh  species  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  that  State.  Dr. 
Cooper  states  that  he  very  rarely  met  with  these  birds  out  of  the  salt  marshes, 
where  they  lie  so  close  and  run  so  stealthily  among  the  weeds  that  they  are 
flushed  with  difficulty.  They  rise  only  to  fly  a  few  rods,  and  drop  again 
into  their  covert.  They  are  not  at  all  gregarious,  except  when  migrating,  and 
are  found  singly  or  by  pairs.  They  are  abundant  aliout  San  Francisco  in  the 
winter,  though  Dr.  Cooiier  is  not  sure  that  any  are  found  so  far  south  in  the 
summer.  Near  Sau  Diego,  in  February,  they  ha<l  already  begun  to  utter 
their  short  and  plea.sant  song,  as  they  perched  on  the  top  of  some  tall  weed. 
Dr.  Cooper  observed  tliem  in  that  neighborhood  into  A])ril,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  finding  any  of  their  nests,  nor  was  he  ever  able  to  meet  with  this 
species  at  San  Pedro  in  summer. 

Dr.  Coues  speaks  of  (Ibis,  1866,  p.  268)  finding  three  species  of  the  diffi- 
cult group  of  Pasfserculi,  and  all  of  them  very  abundant,  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia in  November.  These  were  P.  rostratus,  P.  ulaudlnus,  and  P.  anihinm. 
The  anthiniis  seemed  confined  to  the  moist  salt  grass  and  sedgy  weeds  of  the 
sea-shore  itself.  It  was  flushed  with  great  difficulty,  and  then  its  flight  was 
very  rapid  and  irregular.  It  would  alight  again  almost  immediately,  and  run 
with  great  celerity  among  the  roots  of  the  thick  grasses,  and  was  therefore 
e.xceedingly  difficult  to  procure.  P.  alaudinus  was  common  two  or  three 
miles  away  from  the  coast,  but  Dr.  Coues  did  not  find  one  mixing  with 
P.  anlJdiiits.  It  was  a  brush  and  weed,  rather  than  a  grass,  species,  a.s.sociating 
with  Anthus  ludovicianus  and  Zonotrichia  coronafa. 


Passerculus  princeps,  Maynard. 

IPSWICH  SPAKROW. 

Ccntronyx  bairdi,  Matnaui),  Niitiiralist'.s  Guide,  1870,  117,  frontispiece  (Ipswich,  Mass.). 
Passerculus priiiceps,  Maynaud,  Aiiiericsiii  Naturalist,  1S72. 

Sp.  CiiAH.  Bill  snialf,  cxncUy  the  same  in  form  and  size  a.<!  that  of  Centronyx  hairdi, 
but  proportionaily  smaller  ;  tertials  scarcely  exceeding  the  secondaries ;  tail  emarpinate, 
the  feathers  acute,  the  intermedia;  attenuated  termmally.  Outstretched  feet  reacliing 
about  half-way  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  In  color  almost  exactly  like  P.  rostratus,  but  dif- 
ferent in  markings.  Above  light  ashy,  the  dorsal  feathers  light  sandy-brown  centrally, 
producing  an  oljsoletely  spotted  appearance  ;  shafts  of  dorsal  feathers  black.  Outer  sur- 
fiice  of  tlie  wings  pale  sandy-brown,  the  feathers  darker  centrally ;  tertials  with  their 
outer  webs  \vhiti.<h,  and  with  a  con.spiouous  black  central  area.  Crown  becoming  darker 
brown  anteriorl}',  where  it  is  divided  by  a  i-ather  indistinct  line  of  ochraceous-white  ;  an 
indistinct  siiperciliary  stripe,  and  a  very  con.^picuous  nia.\illary  stripe  of  the  same;  the 
latter  bordered  above,  from  the  rictus  to  the  end  of  the  auriculars,  by  a  narrow  stripe  of 
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duskv  ;  lores  and  sub-orbital  reffion  like  the  superciliary  stripe;  auriculars  pale  brownish 
like  the  crown,  bordered  along  the  upper  and  lower  edge  with  a  duskv  narrow  stripe. 
Beneath  white,  slightly  tinged  with  ashy  on  the  flanks;  sides  of  the  throat,  whole  breast, 
sides,  and  flanks,  with  narrow  streaks  of  sandy-brown,  more  blackish  toward  the  shaft; 
abdomen,  erissum,  and  lining  of  the  wing,  immaculate;  throat  with  a  few  minute  specks, 
but  along  each  side  bordered  liy  a  "  bridle  '"of  sufl'used  streaks. 

(J.  (Collector's  No.  1,744:,  Ipswich,  Mass.  Dec.  4,  ISGS ;  C.  .1.  Maynard.)  Wing, 
3.2.0;  tail,  2.60;  eulmen,  .45;  tareus,  .95;  middle  toe,  .80;  hind  claw,  .40. 

9.  (Collector's  No.  6,245,  Ipswich,  Oct.  15,  1871 ;  C.  J.  U.)  Wing,  2.90;  tail,  2.40; 
eulmen,  .50 ;  tarsus,  .85  ;  middle  toe,  .65 ;  hind  claw,  .30. 

(Collector's  No.  6,224,  Ipswich,  Oct.  14,  1871;  C.  .J.  M.)  Wing.  3.00;  tail,  2.:30  ;  eul- 
men, ..50;  tarsus,  .85;  middle  toe,  .60  ;  hind  claw,  .30. 

The  specimens  described  above  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  Coiironyx 
bairdi,  having  several  points  of  resemblance  to  that  species,  a  comparison 
with  the  type  in  Professor  Baird's  collection  at  first  failing  to  establish  a  dif- 
ference, as  it  was  in  faded  and  much  worn  summer  plumage,  wliile  tlie  JMas- 
sachusetts  specimens  were  in  perfect,  blended  lall  dress,  so  that  a  satisfactory 
comparison  was  almost  impossilile.  A  more  recent  examination,  lioweNer, 
with  the  advantage  of  two  additional  s])ecimens  of  the  Ma.ssachusetts  bird,  has 
fully  convinced  Mr.  Maynard  that  liis  specimens  are  not  Centronyx  bairdi, 
ami  that,  indeed,  they  are  referrilile  in  all  respects  to  the  genus  Passerculus. 

In  carefully  examining  the  type  of  Ccntroiiyx  bairdi,  it  is  seen  that  its 
characteristic  features  are  the  following :  Outstretched  feet  reaching  be\'ond 
the  end  of  the  tail ;  hind  claw  as  long  as  its  digit, and  much  curved  ;  —  whereas 
in  Mr.  IMaynard's  specimens  the  outstretched  feet  reach  to  only  .about  the 
middle  of  the  tail,  while  the  hind  claw  is  muffh  shorter  tliau  its  digit,  and 
only  slightly  curved.  With  a  wing  .lU  to  .45  of  an  inch  longer,  they  have  the 
tarsus  not  any  longer,  and  proportionally  more  slender.  In  coloration  they  are 
still  more  different.  The  most  striking  feature  in  C.  bairdi  is  a  broad  and 
very  conspicuous  median  stripe  of  ochraceous-buff  on  the  crown,  bordered  on 
each  side  by  an  aggregation  of  black  streaks,  which  form  the  predominating 
color  of  the  lateral  stripes  ;  of  this  median  stripe  there  is  scarcely  any  trace 
in  the  specimens  under  consideration,  while  the  crown  generally  is  grayish- 
brown,  with  small  dusky  streaks ;  C.  bairdi  lias  broad,  conspicuous,  black 
stripes  on  the  back,  while  P.  maynardi  has  obsolete  sandy-brown  ones  ;  in 
C.  bairdi  there  are  only  a  few  small  streaks  of  black  across  the  jugulum 
and  along  the  sides  aud  flanks,  while  in  P.  maynardi  the  whole  breast,  as 
well  as  the  sides  and  flanks,  are  thickly  streaked  with  broader  marks  of 
sandy-brown. 

In  point  of  coloration,  as  well  as  in  the  feet,  there  is  in  reality  a  much 
closer  resemblance  to  Passerculus  rostratus ;  but  in  this  the  \ery  different 
bill  and  different  arrangement  of  markings  are  sufficient  distinctive  charac- 
ters. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  there  can  lie  little  douVit  that  the  present  birds 
are  well  entitled  to  the  name  which  'Slv.  Maynard  lias  given  them  ;  for  after 
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making  all  possible  allowance  for  seasonal  cliirerences  in  coloration,  we  have 
found  it  iniijossible  to  reconcile  them  with  the  C.  hairdi. 

In  this  species  there  is  a  slight  superficial  resemblance  to  Poocaies  gra- 
ni incus;  hut  upon  comparison  it  will  he  found  to  he  entirely  different:  thus, 
P.  gramineus  lacks  the  median  light  stripe  on  the  crown,  has  the  lesser  wing- 
coverts  rufous  and  the  lateral  tail-feathers  white,  while  tlie  streaks  are  all 
blackish  and  the  ground-color  diflerent ;  the  generic  details,  too,  are  quite 
different. 

H.\BiTS.  This  species  lias  been  obtained  only  in  Eastern  Massachusetts, 
where,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ij)swich,  it  was  found  among  tlie  sand-hills  by 
the  sea-shore.  The  place  where  the  indiviihials  taken  were  met  with  is  a 
ratlier  remarkable  tract,  three  miles  in  length  and  nearly  one  in  breadth.  It 
is  as  treeless  as  the  Great  Plains,  and  as  bleak  and  barren,  witli  no  vegetation 
except  a  scant  growtli  of  coarse  grass.  Mr.  Maynard  obtained  liis  fir.st  speci- 
men early  in  December,  1868.  Although  others  were  seen,  yet  this  was  all 
he  was  tlien  al)le  to  ol:>tain.  He  has  since  taken  others  in  the  same  place 
and  season.  Nothing  is  known  as  to  its  habits.  It  uttered,  as  it  rose,  a  short 
chirp  of  alarm. 

Passerculus  rostratus,  Baird. 

SAN   DIEGO   SPARROW. 

Evibcrizn  rostraia,  Cassin,  I'r.  A.  N.  8c.  VI,  1852,  348.  Ammodramws  rostratus,  Cassin, 
111.  I,  1855,  226,  pi.  -xxxviii.  Passerculus  rostratus,  Baihu,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  446. 
—  CooPKii,  Orn.  C'al.  I,  1870,  184. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  very  Ions;  (.55  of  an  inch  above).  Whole  upper  parts  and  .sirlcs  of 
head  and  neck  pale  browni-sh-gra}'  (alnio.'st  fulvous),  nearly  every  feather  with  a  darker 
central  blotxih,  darkest  alonij  the  shaft.  A  scarcely  appreciable  central  stripe  in  the 
crown,  an  olxscure  yellowish-white  superciliary,  and  a  whitish  ma.xillary  one.  Under 
parts  pure  white ;  streaked  on  the  breast  and  the  sides  of  throat  and  body  with  dark 
brown  (the  .itreak  paler  externally).  Under  tail-coverts  unspotted  white.  Tail  and 
wing  feathers  and  wing.s  rnarsined  with  the  color  of  the  back ;  the  edses  of  tertiaries 
rather  paler.     Length,  5.30  ;  wing,  2.1)0 ;  tail,  2.30. 

Hab.  Coast  of  Cahfornia,  south  to  Cape  St.  Lucas;  mouth  of  Colorado  River  (Dr. 
Palmer). 

The  bill  of  this  species  is  very  long  and  conical,  the  cutting  edge  nearly 
straight.  The  wings  are  ratlier  long,  the  tertiaries  nearly  as  long  in  the 
closed  wing  as  the  primaries ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  quills  longest, 
the  first  rather  longer  than  the  fifth.  The  tail  is  short  and  emarginate,  the 
feathers  narrow,  acute,  and  moderately  stiff.  The  tarsi  are  long  ;  the  claws 
little  curved. 

This  species  resembles  the  Pnssercuhis  savanna  rather  more  than  any  of 
the  other  sparrows  with  spotted  breasts  ;  the  biU  is,  however,  very  much 
longer  and  larger,  exceeding  any  of  our  American  species  of  its  size,  the 
upper  outline  more  convex.     Its  colors  are  much  paler,  and  it  lacks  the 
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yellow  on  the  head  and  wing.  The  nmcli  shorter  tail  and  entire  absence  of 
rul'oiis  distinguish  it  from  the  spotted  Jile/osjyizas.  In  shape  the  bill  is  like 
that  of  Ammodromus  caudacutus,  but  it  is  larger;  the  head  lacks  the  yel- 
low, etc. 

In  some  specimens  the  streaks  on  the  l)ack  are  almost  obsolete. 

H.M3ITS.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  bird  seems  to  ha\'e  a  somewhat  restricted 
habitat,  being  apparently  confined  to  the  sea-coast  of  .Southern  California. 
There  it  was  fir.st  met  with  by  Dr.  Heermann,  in  the  neighborliood  of  San 
Diego,  and  was  described  by  ^Ir.  Cassin  as  an  Amiaodronuis,  with  which 
genus  of  birds  it  seemed  to  have  many  peculiarities  in  common.  I)r.  Heer- 
mann first  met  with  this  bird  in  18.jl,  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  San  Diego, 
in  company  with  other  species,  apparent!}'  in  search  of  grass-seed.  After- 
wards, in  the  Pacific  liailroad  Sur\'ey,  with  Lieutenant  "VVilliau:son,  he  again 
met  with  these  birds  in  considerable  numbers  at  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Pe- 
dro. In  all  the  places  in  which  he  met  with  it  he  found  it  frequenting  low 
sandy  beaches,  and  the  heavy  sedge-grass  which  aljounds  on  the  shores.  On 
the  former  it  seemed  to  be  feeding  on  marine  insects  and  seeds  thrown  \\\) 
by  the  tide,  and  in  the  latter  to  find  places  for  easy  and  immediate  conceal- 
ment when  alarmed  or  pursued.  Naturally  it  appeared  to  be  a  quiet  and 
unsuspicious  bird.     He  heard  it  utter  no  other  note  than  a  short  sharj)  c'liirp. 

Dr.  Cooper  thinks  this  species  has  a  much  greater  affinity  to  the  Ammo- 
drumi  than  to  the  PasscrcuU,  both  in  its  bill  and  claws,  as  well  as  in  its 
habits.  He  Ibund  them  very  abundant,  both  at  San  I\^dro  and  San  Diego, 
at  all  seasons,  and  he  does  not  think  that  they  migrate  at  all  from  those 
localities.  He  found  them  frequenting  the  .shores  of  the  bays  and  the  sea- 
beaches.  They  also  came  confidently  and  familiarly  about  the  buildings  near 
the  water,  feeding  on  any  seeds  or  insects  they  could  find.  On  the  beach 
they  run  along  the  sand,  in  the  rows  of  drifted  sea-weeds,  seeking  their 
food,  and  rarely  take  to  fiiglit  unless  surprised,  and  then  only  fly  a  short 
distance.  Dr.  Cooper  has  never  known  them  to  alight  on  any  bu.sh,  nor  does 
he  think  that  they  have  any  song.  The  only  note  he  has  ever  heard  them 
ntter  is  a  .short  chirp.  At  San  Pedro  he  saw  them,  in  July,  feeding  their 
young,  but  he  has  never  found  a  nest  that  he  was  certain  belonged  to  this 
species. 

Dr.  Coues  found  this  bird  abundant  in  Southern  California,  where  it  kept 
among  the  thick  weeds  of  the  dry  plain,  and  was  much  on  the  ground,  where 
it  ran  as  easily  as  a  Pipilo,  often  flying  up  into  the  bushes  and  resting  there 
quietly.  They  were  to  be  seen  also  in  great  numbers  sunning  themselves 
and  catching  flies  on  the  piles  of  lumber  on  the  wharf,  so  tame  as  to  be  almost 
liable  to  ha  struck  by  a  cane. 

It  is  a  winter  resident  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  where  ]\Ir.  Xantus  found  tliem 
abundant.  They  were  not  seen  there  in  summer,  thouuh  it  is  pi-olialile  they 
reside  on  the  shores  in  its  neighborhimil.  Tlieir  nest  and  eggs  remain 
unknown. 
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Passerculus  rostratus,  var.  guttatus,  Lawk. 

ST.  LUCAS  SPARROW. 

J'asscrri'/ax  (juttatus,  Lawrence,  Add.  N.  Y.  Lye.  VIII,  1867,  473. — Cooper,  Orn.  Cal. 
1,  185. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  plumbeous-gray ;  the  feathers  of  the  back  with  dusky  centres  and 
paler  edges ;  the  toji  of  head  also  streaked  with  dusky  and  with  an  almost  inappreciable 
median  stripe  of  lisrhter.  Upper  tail-coverts  slightly  darker  in  the  centre.  No  rufous 
edgiui's  to  the  feathers.  Head  with  a  pale  yellowish-white  Ijand  from  bill  over  the  eye  ; 
and  a  mandibular  one,  nearly  white,  bordered  aViove  and  Ijelow  by  the  dusky  line  of 
other  Passerculus.  Under  parts  white,  thickly  streaked  on  jugulum,  breast,  and  flanks 
with  dusky,  faintly  on  under  tail-coverts.  Bill  and  legs  rather  dusky  ;  iris  brown.  Length, 
5.00;  wing,  2.50;  tail,  1.95;  tarsus,  .80;  middle  toe  and  claw,  .75;  bill  above,  .51;  gape, 
.56 ;  greatest  height,  .25. 

Hab.     Cape  St.  Lucas  (Dec,  1859). 

This  liini,  of  which  a  single  s])eciiuen  only  is  so  far  known,  is  very  closely 
related  to  P.  rostratus,  though  very  easily  distinguished  from  it.  It  is  con- 
siderably .smaller  than  rostratits,  the  bill  more  .slender,  the  ujnier  ]iarts  much 
diu-ker,  being  phunbeous,  not  sandy-colored;  the  stripes  beneath  darker;  the 
bill  and  legs  more  dusky.  These  differences  may  not  indicate  a  distinct 
species,  but  as  the  specimen  hero  described  differs  entirely  from  all  the  speci- 
mens of  a  large  number  of  P.  rostratus,  it  is  yet  entitled  to  consideration  as 
a  marked  variety,  —  probably  the  resident  race  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  where  the 
var.  rostratus  i.s  merely  a  winter  visitor. 

Habits.  The  St.  Lucas  Finch  is  a  new  species,  in  regard  to  the  habits 
of  which  nothing  whatever  is  as  yet  known.  It  was  obtained  at  San  Jos^, 
in  Lower  California,  by  .Mr.  -Inlin  Xautus,  in  December,  1859.  It  was  found 
in  company  with  a  Hock  of  Passcmilus  ro^tratiis,  and  the  presumption  is  that 
its  habits  may  resemble  those  of  that  little-known  species. 

Genu.s   POOCiETES,    IJaifu). 

Poocn'/ex,  Baiiid,  Birds  N.  Am.  18.')8,  447.       (Type,  FriniitUii  graminra,  Gm.) 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  rather  large  ;  upper  outline  .slightly  deenrvcd  towards  the  end,  lower 
straight;  commissure  slightly  concave.  Tarsus  about  equal  to  the  middle  toe;  outer  toe 
a  little  longer  than  the  inner,  its  claw  reaching  to  the  concealed  ba.«<'  of  the  middle  claw  ; 
hind  toe  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  middle  claw.  Wings  unusually  long,  reaching  to 
the  middle  of  the  tail  as  far  as  the  covert's,  and  pointed;  the  primaries  consideralily  longer 
than  the  secondaries,  which  are  not  much  sin-passed  liy  the  tertiaries;  second  and  third 
quills  longest;  first  little  shorter,  about  equal  to  the  fourth,  shorter  than  tljc  tail ;  the  outer 
feathers  scarcely  shorter;  the  feathers  rather  stiff;  each  one  acuminate  and  .sharply  point- 
ed ;  the  feathers  broad  nearly  to  the  end,  when  they  are  obliquely  truncate.  Stniaked 
with  lirown  above  everywhere ;  beneath,  on  the  breast  and  sides.  The  lateral  tail-feather 
is  white.     Shoulder  chestnut-brown. 
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The  essential  character  of  the  genus  consists  in  the  long  and  pointed  wings, 
longer  tlian  the  tail  and  without  long  tertials ;  and  the  rather  stiff,  forked 
tail,  with  its  acute  feathers.     But  one  species  is  recognized  at  present. 


Poocsetes  gramineus,   Raird. 

GRASS  SPAEKOW  ;  BAY-WINGED  BUNTING. 


J 


Var.   sraniiueus. 

Fringilla  gramiiica,  Gm.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  922.  — AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  1831,  473  ;  V,  502, 
l<\.  xc.  EinbcHza  gramima,  Wilson,  Am.  Om.  IV,  1811,  51,  pi.  x.x.xi,  f.  5.  —  AuD. 
Syn.  1839,  102. —Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  65,  pi.  clix.  —  M.4x.  Cab.  Jour,  vi,  1858, 
342.  Fringilla  (Zonotrichia)  graminea,  Swainson,  F.  B.  Am.  II,  1831,  254.  Zono- 
trichia  gramima,  BoN.  Li.st,  1838.  —  lu.  Conspectus,  1850,  478.  PoocmUs  gramineus, 
Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  447.  —  Samuels,  303. 


Above  light   yellowisli-brown  ;  the  feathers 


Sp.  Cdar.  Tail-featliers  ratlicr  acute, 
everywhere  streaked  abruptly  with 
dark  browu,  even  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  which  are  paler.  Beneath  yel- 
lowish (sometimes  reddish)  white  ; 
on  the  jugulum  and  sides  of  neck 
and  body  streaked  with  brown.  A 
faint  light  superciliary  and  maxillary 
stripe ;  the  latter  margined  above 
and  below  with  dark  brown :  the  up- 
per stripe  continued  around  the  ear- 
covcrt.5,  which  are  darker  than  the 
brown  color  ckewliere.  Wings  with 
the  shoulder  light  chestnut-brown, 
and  with  two  dull  whitish  bands  along  the  ends  of  the  coverts ;  the  outer  edge  of  the 
secondaries  also  is  white.  Exposed  portion  of  outer  tail-feather,  and  edge  and  tip  of  the 
second,  wliite.  Length,  about  G.2.5 ;  wing,  3.10 ;  tail,  2..50 ;  bill,  .33  from  frontal  feathers 
to  point,  by  .33  in  depth  at  base ;  tarsus,  .72.  Bill  yellow,  dusky  above ;  legs  3'ellow. 
(Measurement  of  No.  10,147  ^,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Hab.     Eastern  Province  of  United  States. 


PoorfTtcs  gramineus. 


Yar.  confinis* 

I'ooccc/a  grmnitii-Hn,  var.  confinis,  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  p.  448  (in  text  under  P.  gra- 
mineus).    Pooccdcs  griiininats.  Cooper  &  Suck  LEY,  200.  —  Coopek,  Orn.  Cal.  1,  ISO. 

Sp.  Char.  Resembling  P.  gramineus,  but  colors  paler,  the  dark  streaks  narrower. 
Bill  more  slender,  tarsi  longer.  (Measurement  of  40,803  ^,  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona: 
Bill,  .36  from  point  of  frontal  feathers  by  .25  in  depth  through  Ijase;  tarsus,  .78;  wing, 
3.3.5  ;  tail,  2.80). 

Hab.  Western  and  Middle  Provinces  of  United  States,  south  into  Mexico;  Oaxaca 
(ScL.  1859,379;  March). 

This  species  is  readily  identified  by  the  ab.sence  of  a  median  stripe  on  the 

head,  tlie  chestnut-brown  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  wliite  lateral  tail-feathers. 

The  young  birds  ha\e  tlie  ground-color  above  more  wliitisli,  tlie  streaks 

blacker,  in  sliarjjer  contrast ;  the  streaks  on  jugulum,  etc.,  less  sliarply  de- 
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fined  ;  tlie  general  appearance,  however,  is  not  different  from  the  adidt.  Some- 
times there  is  a  decided  einnanion  wash  beneath.  Western  specimens  (var. 
confinis)  apjiear  to  be  paler,  with  longer  wings,  and  longer  and  more  slender 
bills,  in  this  respect  resembling  other  Finches  {Mclospizu,  Passcrculus,  etc.). 

All  specimens  from  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  to  be  referred  to 
var.  confinis. 

Habits.     The  Bay-winged  or  Grass  Finch  is  a  very  abundant  species 

wherever  found,  and  has  a  very  ex- 
tended distribution.  Accepting  as 
one  species  the  slightly  variant 
races  above  indicated,  tins  bird 
extends  from  Florida  and  Mexico, 
on  the  south,  to  the  57th  parallel 
of  latitude,  and  from  the  ea.stern  to 
the  western  shores.  It  was  found  by 
Itichardson  frequenting  the  ])lains 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  where  it  ar- 
rives early  in  May  and  leaves  in 
Septenil)cr,  and  where  it  nests 
abundantly  in  the  short  withered  grass  of  that  sterile  region.  Eichardson 
did  not  trace  it  farther  north  than  the  57th  parallel,  and  it  was  not  obtained 
on  the  Yukon  or  Anderson  liivers  Ijy  Mr.  MacFarlane  or  Mr.  Lockhart.  It 
breeds  from  Northern  Virginia  nortli. 

In  the  Middle  States  it  is  partially  resident,  a  portion  remaining  all  tlie 
winter.  South  of  Washington  it  is  chiefly  migratory,  only  found,  in  any 
numbers,  from  Novemloer  to  Marcli,  and  proliably  but  few  remaining  to  breed. 
Audubon  states  that  he  never  saw  any  of  this  species  in  any  portion  of  Lou- 
isiana, Missouri,  Kentucky,  or  Ohio.  j\Ir.  Dresser,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
tliera  common  about  San  Antonio  in  August  and  September,  and  also  in  May 
and  June,  and  had  no  doubt  that  some  remain  to  breed. 

It  is  very  abundant  throughout  New  England,  arriving  in  some  seasons  as 
early  as  March  11,  and  remaining  until  quite  late  in  the  fall,  often  through 
Noveudjer.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  dry  open  fields  and  pastures,  where  it 
nests,  with  no  pains  at  concealment,  on  the  ground,  in  depressions  made  by 
its  own  work.  It  is  an  unsuspicious  and  fearless  species,  neither  seeking 
nor  avoiding  the  compauionshijJ  of  man.  It  does  not  usually  build  near 
houses,  yet  is  not  uufrequently  known  to  do  so.  It  may  be  often  found 
perched  on  fences  along  the  roadside,  chanting  its  simple  and  pleasing  lay, 
and  quite  as  frequently  in  the  road  feeding  and  dusting  itself.  The  latter 
operation  it  is  very  fond  of  practising,  and  almost  any  day  in  the  summer 
these  birds  may  be  found  in  such  situations. 

West  of  the  Great  I'lains  is  found  a  marked  variety  of  this  species,  differ- 
ing in  many  respects  from  the  eastern.  The  western  species  or  race  of  this 
Finch,  Mr.  Ridgway  states,  is  an  abundant  summer  bird  in  all  the  elevated 
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grassy  portions  of  the  West.  It  is  especially  cliaractcristic  of  tlie  higher 
grassy  slopes  of  the  elevated  mountains,  iDarticularly  in  the  liocky  Mountain 
regions,  and  its  sweet  and  simple  song  is  one  of  the  pleasant  associations  of 
those  regions.  It  descends,  in  the  autumn,  to  the  lower  districts,  having  been 
observed  during  September  in  the  greatest  abundance  among  the  "  rye-grass  " 
meadows  of  Senot  Valley,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  East  Humboldt  Eange. 
It  nests  on  the  ground  in  grassy  banks,  in  various  situations. 

Dr.  Suckley  found  this  bird  abundant  on  the  Nisqually  Plains,  about 
Puget  Sound ;  and  Dr.  Cooper  says  it  is  common,  in  summer,  on  the  prairies 
of  the  interior  of  Washington  Territory.  Dr.  Cooper  also  found  it  wintering 
in  the  Colorado  Valley,  in  considerable  numbers,  but  all  disajipeared  in 
April.  He  thinks  they  breed  in  Northern  California,  thougli  he  has  never 
found  them  doing  so.  Dr.  Xewberry  states  that  they  are  common  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  both  in  the  summer  and  in  the  fall.  It  was  found  by 
Mr.  Boucard,  in  winter,  near  Oaxaca,  Mexico. 

Their  song  is  a  very  simple  and  pleasant  succession  of  soft  notes,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Canary,  but  thinner  and  feebler.  It  is  begun  early  in  the 
morning  and  continued  a  few  hours,  and  then  renewed  at  sunset  and  kept  up 
often  until  after  dark.  It  is  also  not  unlike  the  song  of  the  Song  Sparrow, 
but  is  neither  so  varied  nor  .so  loud  and  strong.  It  continues  to  sing  until 
late  in  the  season. 

They  feed  in  the  I'oad,  eating  insects,  seeds,  and  grain.  They  are  loud  of 
searching  also  in  ploughed  helds,  and  keep  princi2>ally  upon  the  ground,  ex- 
clusively so  when  they  are  searching  for  their  food. 

Although  as  unsuspicious  as  the  Song  Sparrow  or  the  Chi]iping  Sparrow, 
this  Pinch  rarely,  like  them,  comes  about  the  house  for  crumbs  of  bread,  but 
seems  to  prefer  to  forage  for  itself  in  the  fields  and  by  the  roadside.  Taken 
from  the  nest,  these  birds  may  be  readily  tamed,  and  soon  become  very  in- 
teresting and  familiar  little  pets,  though  Nuttall  states  that  where  several 
are  thus  kept  they  become  very  jealous  of  each  other,  and  quarrelsome. 

Their  nest  is  always  placed  ujion  the  ground,  and  is  very  simply  con- 
structed of  dry  stems  of  grasses,  witli  no  other  lining  than  soft  fine  materials 
of  the  same.  They  have  two,  and  sometimes  three,  Iiroods  in  a  season. 
When  their  nest  is  aj)proached,  they  make  use  of  various  artifices  to  draw 
away  the  intruder,  and  often  vary  their  de^"ices  in  a  very  striking  manner. 
In  May,  183(5,  crossing  a  field  within  a  few  rods  of  my  home  in  Koxburv,  I 
nearly  stepped  upon  a  female  sitting  upon  her  nest.  She  immediately  tum- 
bled forward  ti^wards  me,  counterfeiting  the  most  extraordinary  lameness, 
so  nuich  so  that  I  supposed  that  I  had  really  stepped  upon  and  severely 
injured  her.  I  stooped  to  pick  up  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  wounded  bii-d, 
and  found  her  nest  and  four  eggs.  Visiting  her  nest  again,  as  I  approached 
she  flew  from  it  quietly  and  silently,  and  immediately  began  the  same  ma- 
nceuvres,  at  some  little  distance  from  her  nest,  wliich  she  discontinued  as 
soon  as  she  noticed  that  I  was  examining  her  treasures.     These  devices  she 
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varied  several  times  in  a  very  remarkable  maimer.     In  Massachusetts  I  have 
known  this  species  to  have  its  compleinent  of  eggs  by  tlie  1.3th  of  April. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  usually  live,  often  four,  and  rarely  six  in 
number.  Tliey  are  of  an  oblong-oval  shape,  the  smaller  end  but  slightly 
more  pointed  tlian  the  other.  They  vary  greatly  in  size,  ranging  from  .90  to 
.80  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  averaging  about  .65  in  breadth.  Tlieir  ground- 
color is  a  pale  greenish-wlute,  marked  vs'ith  spots,  lines,  dots,  and  blotclies 
of  various  shades  of  reddish  and  purplish  brown.  In  some  eggs  the  spots 
are  few  and  small,  chiefly  confluent  in  a  ring  about  the  larger  end,  while  the 
ground-color  is  very  ])lainly  distinguishable.  In  others  the  ground  is  nearly 
concealed  by  the  abundance  of  the  spots. 


Genus   COTURNICULUS,    Uo.nap. 

Cotumkulns,  Bonap.  Geog.  List,  1838.     (Type,  Friur/i/la  passerina,^ViLS.) 


Gen.   Cii.vr. 


(except 
late  and 


Bill  very  large  and  stout,  (except  in  O.  lecotitei)  ;  tlie  under  mandible 
broader,  but  lower  than  the  upper,  which  is  deci- 
dedly convex  at  the  basal  portion  of  its  upper 
outline.  Legs  moderate,  apparently  not  reaching 
to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  tarsus  appreciably 
longer  than  the  middle  toe ;  the  lateral  toes  equal, 
and  with  their  claws  falling  decidedly  short  of  the 
middle  claw ;  the  hind  toe  intermediate  between 
the  two.  The  wings  are  short  and  rounded, 
reaching  to  the  base  of  the  tail ;  the  tertiaries 
almost  as  long  as  the  primaries;  not  much  differ- 
ence in  length  in  the  primarie.«,  although  the 
outer  three  or  four  are  slightly  graduated.  The 
tail    is  short  and  narrow,  shorter  than  the  wing 

in  C.  lecotitei),  graduated  laterally,  but  sliglitly  emarginate  ;  the  feathers  all  lanceo- 

acute,  but  not  stiffened,  as  in  Ammodromus. 


Coturniculus  passfrinns. 


This  genus  agrees  with  Passcrruli<s  in  the  short  and  narmw  tail.  The 
wings  are  much  shorter  and  more  rounded ;  the  feet  shorter,  especially  the 
middle  toe,  which  is  not  its  long  as  tlie  tarsus.  The  tail-feathers  are  more 
lanceolate.     The  bill  is  much  larger,  and  more  swollen  at  the  base. 

The  essential  characters  of  this  genus  consist  in  the  swollen  convex  bill ; 
the  short  toes,  compared  with  tlie  tarsus;  the  short  and  rounded  wings ;  and 
the  very  small,  narrow,  slightly  graduated  tail,  with  its  lanceolate  acute 
feathers  (except  in  the  South  American  C  manimbe). 

In  some  respects  there  is  a  resemblance  to  Ammodiwmni,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  bill  is  very  much  more  slender;  the  wings  still  shorter,  and  more 
rounded  ;  the  tail-feathers  much  stiffer,  and  even  more  lanceolate ;  the  toes 
extending  beyond  the  tip  of  the  tail ;  the  middle  toe  rather  longer  than  the 
tarsus,  instead  of  considerably  .shorter. 

C.  lecontci  has  the  same  general  form,  but  a  much  smaller  bill. 
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Synopsis  of  Species. 

Common  CnARACTERS.  Ciown  and  back  streakeil  with  black  upon  an  ashy,  olive,  or 
chestnut  ground  :  beneath  whitish,  tinged  across  the  breast  with  ochraceous  or  ashy, 
|)lain,  or  with  blackish  streaks  on  the  breast.     A  light  superciliary  stripe. 

A«   Tail-feathers  attenuated,  acute  at  ends,  much  graduated.     On  the  crown 
a  median  light  stripe. 

a.  A  dusky  streak  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  and  one  above  the  light 
ochraceous  maxillary  stripe. 

1.  C.  hensloTvi.  Bill  very  robust,  .35  along  culmen  by  .30  deep 
at  base  \\  ing,  12.25 ;  tail,  2.20.  Head  ochraceous  or  greeni.sh 
olive,  lighter  on  the  throat ;  a  blackish  stripe  on  each  side  of  the 
crown.  Breast  streaked  with  black  at  all  ages.  Hah.  Eastern 
Province  of  United  States. 

h.  No  dusky  streak  on  side  of  throat  nor  above  the  maxillaj. 

2.  C.  lecontei.  Bill  very  narrow,  only  .10  broad  by  .20  deep  at 
base.  Median  stripe  of  the  crown  ochraceous  for  anterior  third, 
the  remaining  part  ashy-white ;  superciliary  stripe  wholly  ochra- 
ceous ;  edge  of  wing  white ;  breast  sparsely  streaked  in  the  adult. 
Wing,  2.15  ;  tail,  2.20.  Ilab.  Plains  west  of  the  Missouri,  from 
Texas  to  Dakota. 

3.  C.  passerinus.  Bill  robust,  .23,  or  more,  broad,  by  .24,  or  more, 
deep  at  base.  Median  stripe  of  the  crown  ochraceous  through- 
out ;  superciliary  stripe  yellow  anteriorly,  ashy  posteriorly ;  edge 
of  wing  bright  yellow,  breast  unstreaked  in  the  adult,  streaked  in 
the  young,  in  wliich  the  head  stripes  are  ashy,  with  no  yellow  on 
wing  or  over  lore. 

Colors  dark,  the  black  markings  predominating  above.  Ad. 
Anterior  lower  parts  deep  buff  at  all  seasons.  Juv.  Dusky 
streaks  on  breast  very  distinct.  Bill,  .33  and  .30  ;  wing,  2.60; 
tail,  1.90.      Hah.    Eastern   Province  of  United   States,   and 

West  Indies \av.  passerinus. 

Colors  pale,  the  light  markings  predominating  above.     Ad. 
Buff  of  the  breast  scarcely  observable  in  summer.    Jav.  Dusky 
streaks  on  breast  scarcely  appreciable.    Bill,  .33  and  .2-1 ;  wing, 
2.60  ;  tail,  1.90.     Hal.   Western  Province  of  United  States 

var.  p  er  J)  all  i  d  u  s . 
B.   Tail-feathers  broad,  rounded  at  ends ;  only  slightly  rounded.    Crown  not 
divided  by  a  median  stripe. 

4.  C.  manimbe.      Head  clear  ashy,   whitish  on   throat;   crown  uni- 
formly  streaked   with   black.     Supra-loral   streak   and   edge   of  wing 
bright  yellow.     No  streaks  on  breast  in  adult. 

Breast  tinged  with  ashy  ;  black  streaks  on  upper  parts  much 
narrower  than  the  intervening  ones  of  the  a.shy  ground-color; 
dorsal  feathers  rufescent-umber  medially,  edged  with  a.shy,  and 
with  a  shaft-streak  of  black.     Wing,  2.35 ;  tail.  2.00.     ITab. 
Brazil  ........  var.  manimbe. 

Breast  tinged  with  ochraceous ;  black  streaks  on  upper  parts 
much  broader  than  the  ashy  ones  of  the  ground-color  ;  dorsal 
feathers  black,  edged  with  ashy;  wing,  2.25;  tail,  1.90.  /f((h. 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Uruguay .        .         ■         ■         •        var.   doi'salis. 
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Coturniculus  henslowi,   Bonap. 

HENSLOWS  BUNTING. 


.3^ 


Coturniculus  passtrinui. 


Emberiza  hcnslovi,  \VD.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  1831,  360,  iil.  Ixxvii.  —  In.  Syn.  1839,  104.  —  Ib. 
Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  75,  pi.  cl.xiii.  —  Nrrr.iLL,  Man.  I,  1832,  App.  Colurniculns 
hensloivi,  Bon.  List,  1838.  —  Ib.  Conspectus,  1850,  481.  —  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858, 
451.  —  Maynaud,  Birds  E.  Mass.  1870,  117.  —  Samuels,  306.  FrinijiUa  hctislowi, 
NUTTALL,  Man.  1,  (2d  ed.,)  1840,  571. 

Sp.   Ciiak.     Upper  parts  yellowish-brown,   the  hood,   neck,  and   upper  parts  of  Iiack 

tinged  with  greeni.sh-yellow.  Intorseapnlar  I'eatliers 
dark  brown,  suffused  e.xternall}'  with  bright  brownish- 
red  ;  each  feather  with  grayish  border.s.  Tertiaries, 
ruuip.  and  tail-feathers  abruptly  dark  chestnut-brown, 
darkest  centrally,  paler  externally,  and  narrowly  mar- 
gined with  gray.  Crown  with  a  broad  black  spotted 
stripe  on  each  side  ;  these  spots  continued  down  to  the 
back.  Two  narrow  black  mandibular  stripes  and  one 
post-oonlar  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  an  obscure 
black  crescent  or  spot  behind  the  auriculars.  Under 
parts  light  brownish-yellow,  paler  on  the  throat  and 
abdomen.  The  juguluin,  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and 
tlie  sides  of  the  body,  conspicuously  streaked  with 
black.  Edge  of  wing  yellow.  A  strong  tinge  of 
pale  chestnut  on  the  wings  and  tail.  The  median 
tail-feathers  and  upper   coverts   chestnut  or  rufous 

brown,  with  sharply  defined  shaft-streaks  of  black.  Length,  5.25 ;  wing,  2.10  ;  tail,  2.15. 
Hab.     Eastern  United  States  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts ;  westward  to  the  Loup 

Fork  of  Platte. 

Tliis  .species  is  related  to  C.  jjosserinus,  but  readily  distinguished  by  tlie 
well-marked  stripes  on  breast  and  sides,  tlie  greenish-yellow,  not  chestnut- 
brown,  of  head  and  na]ie,  and  the  two  mandibular  dusky  stripes.  The  mid- 
dle tail-leathers  are  reddish  with  only  a  \ery  narrow  sharply  defined  median 
shaft-streak  of  black,  instead  of  liaving  the  gi-eater  portion  of  the  centre 
dusky  with  scalloiied  edges.  I  have  not  seen  young  birds,  but  they  probaljly 
differ  little  from  tiie  adults. 

Habits.  The  liistoiy  and  general  distribution  of  Henslow's  Bunting  is 
still  somewhat  imperfectly  known.  Mr.  Audubon  first  met  with  it,  in  182(1, 
in  Kentucky,  nearly  o])i)osite  to  Cincinnati.  It  Nvas  seen  on  the  ground, 
amongst  the  tall  grass,  and  is  said  to  have  e.xhiliited  all  the  ])eculiarities  of 
this  tribe.  He  was  afterwards  intbrmed  that  this  bird  is  abundant  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  that  it  breeds  there ;  and  in  evidence  of  this  he 
mentions  receiving  a  specimen  from  Dr.  Trudeau,  obtained  by  that  gentle- 
man himself  Mr.  Audulxm  also  mentions  tbat  both  J)r.  Bachman  and  he 
have  procured  a  great  number  in  South  Carolina,  wdiere  they  abound,  in  the 
latter  part  of  autumn,  and  wliere,  also,  a  portion  remain  during  the  winter. 
In  Florida,  'Sir.  Audubon  again  met  with  tliese  birds  in  the  winter.     They 
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were  in  great  miniljers  in  all  the  pine  barrens  of  that  State,  in  light  and 
sandy  soil,  and  in  woods  bnt  thinly  overgrown  by  tall  pines.  They  never 
alight  on  trees,  but  spend  their  time  on  the  ground,  running  with  great  ra- 
pidity through  tlie  grass,  in  the  manner  of  a  mouse. 

In  Xew  Jersey  they  were  found  in  ploughed  fields,  where  they  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  overlooked  and  mistaken  for  the  Yellow-winged  Spar- 
row. Mr.  Audubon  supposed  tliat  they  were  not  found  farther  eastward 
tlian  tliat  State. 

Specimens  in  the  Smithsonian  iMjlleution  have  been  procured  in  Georgia 
in  December ;  in  Maryland  in  July  ;  at  Fort  liiley,  Kansas,  Southern  Illi- 
nois, and  in  Nebraska,  in  June. 

In  jNIassaciiusetts  they  are  regular  summer  ^■isitants,  tliough  as  yet  they 
have  been  met  with  in  only  a  lew  instances  and  in  a  somewhat  restricted 
localit}-.  They  are  now  met  ^\■ith  nearly  every  year,  and  several  nests  have 
been  taken.  Mr.  Maynard  obtained  two  specimen.s.  May  10,  in  a  wet 
meadow  in  Xewton.  Tlieir  song-note  he  describes  as  like  the  syllables  see- 
wick,  the  first  syllable  prolonged,  the  latter  given  quickly.  This  bird  was 
first  obtained  in  Berlin,  in  that  State,  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wheeler,  who  discovered 
its  nest  and  eggs.  It  was  mistaken  for  Bachman's  Finch,  and  was  at  first 
so  placed  on  the  record,  though  the  error  was  immediately  corrected.  Since 
tlien,  in  that  town,  and  in  one  or  two  others  in  its  neighborhood,  other  nests 
liave  been  met  with.  jNIr.  William  Brewster  obtained  several  specimens  in 
Lexington,  May  14,  1872.  It  is  quite  probable  tliat  it  lias  been  confounded 
with  C.  ^?ff.s.s(;;7';u(,s,  and  it  is  now  supposed  to  be  more  common  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  than  that  bird. 

One  specimen  of  this  Bunting  was  taken  ne.ar  Wasliington,  during  the 
summer  season,  from  which  circumstance  Dr.  Cones  gives  it  as  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  sunnner  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1871,  Mr.  Eidgway  ascertained  that,  so  far  from  being  rare,  Henslow's 
Bunting  is  very  abundant  on  the  prairies  of  Southern  Illinois,  as  well  as  the 
Yellow-winged  species,  but  far  exceeding  the  latter  in  numbers.  Though 
entirely  similar  to  that  bird  in  liabits  and  manners,  it  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  note,  which  is  said  to  be  an  ahnvpt  2nl-luf ,  much  more  like  the 
common  summer-call  of  the  Siiore  Lark  than  the  lisped  grassliopper-like 
chirp  of  the  C.  passcrinii.'i,  and  to  be  uttered  as  the  bird  perclies  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  tall  weed,  the  tail  being  depressed,  and  the  head  thrown  back  at 
each  utterance.  A  number  of  unidentified  eggs  were  sent  to  me  several 
years  since,  by  I\Ir.  Kennicott,  from  near  Cliicago.  They  resembled  some- 
what the  eggs  of  C.  passerinns,  but  were  not  the  eggs  of  that  species.  I 
have  now  no  doubt  they  belonged  to  this  bird. 

The  nest  is  built  in  the  ground,  in  a  depression,  or  apparently  an  exca\-a- 
tion  scratched  out  Ijy  tlie  bird  itself,  and  is  a  well-made  structure  of  coarse, 
dry,  and  soft  reeds  and  grasses,  well  lined  with  finer  materials  of  the  same 
descrii)ti(U).     The  eggs,  five  or  six  in  number,  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
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the  G.  2}n-'^sr.rimis.  Their  gvouiid-color  is  a  clear  bright  wliite,  and  they  are 
spotted  with  well-defined  reddish-liruwii  markings,  and  more  subdued  tints 
of  purple.  Tlie  markings,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  their  eggs,  are  finer  and 
fewer  than  those  of  C'.^jM-sstvwtws,  and  are  distributed  more  exclusi^■ely  around 
the  larger  end.  Tlie  eggs  measure  .78  by  .60  of  an  inch,  and  are  of  a  more 
oblong-oval  than  those  of  the  common  Yellow-Wing. 


Cotiirniculus  lecontei,  Boxap. 

LECONTE'S  BUNTING. 

Emhcriza  lecontei,  Am.  Birds  Am.  Vll,  1843,  338,  pi.  cccclxxxviii.  --  M.\x.  Cab.  Jour.  VI, 
1858,  340.  Uolurniculiis  lecontei,  BoN.  Conspectus,  1850,  481.  —  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am. 
1858,  452. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  much  more  slender  than  in  O.  hermlowi.  First  quill  the  lonfcest,  the  rest 
diminishing  rapidly.  Tail  eniarginate  and  rounded,  with  the  feathers  acute.  Upper  parts 
light  yellowish-red,  streaked  with  brownish-black;  the  margins  of  the  feathers  and 
scapulars  pale  yellowish-white.  Tail-feathers  dusky,  margined  with  light-yellowish. 
Lower  parts,  with  the  cheeks  and  a  broad  band  over  the  eyes,  fine  buff.  Medial  line 
yellowish  anteriorly,  nearly  white  behind.  The  bulT  extending  to  tlie  femorals  and  along 
the  sides,  streaked  with  brownish-ljlack.  Throat,  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  breast, 
without  any  streaks,  and  plain  bulV.  Length,  4.40;  wing,  2.13;  bill  along  ridge,  .37; 
edge,  .50.     Legs  flesh-color ;  bill  dark  blue. 

Hab.     Mouth  of  Yellowstone,  to  Texas. 

Since  the  regret  exjjressed  in  the  Birds  of  North  America  (1858)  at  the 
loss  of  the  single  specimen  known  of  this  si)ecies,  another  has  been  received 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  Washington  Co.,  Texas,  collected  by 
Dr.  Lincecum.  It  is  in  very  poor  condition,  having  been  skinned  for  an 
alcoholic  preparation,  and  does  not  admit  of  a  satisfactory  description  of  the 
colors.  In  its  unspotted  breast,  the  rufous  feathers  of  the  hind  neck,  the 
absence  of  maxillary  stripes,  and  apparently  in  the  markings  of  the  wings,  it 
is  most  like  C.  'passerinus.  Altliougli  the  inner  tail-feathers  have  the  narrow 
stripe  of  henslowi,  the  bill  is  much  smaller,  as  stated  by  Audubon,  than  in 
the  otliers,  and  is  apparently  bluish,  not  yellow.  The  vertical  stripe  is 
deep  bulf  anteriorly,  and  pale  ashy  posteriorly,  instead  of  Ijuff  througl)out, 
and  the  superciliary  stripe  is  continuously  l)uff,  instead  of  yellow  anterior  to, 
and  ashy  behind,  the  eye.  In  the  comparative  length  of  wing  and  tail,  it  is 
most  nearly  related  to  henslowi,  but  the  bill  is  very  much  narrower  than  in 
either.  Upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doulat  of  its  actual  specific  distinct- 
ness from  both  its  allies. 

HAI5ITS.  Leconte's  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow  was  procured  by  Audubon  in 
his  expedition  to  the  Yellowstone.  He  speaks  of  its  having  very  curious 
notes,  which  he  describes  as  of  a  sharp,  querulous  nature,  and  a  general  habit 
of  keeping  only  among  the  long,  slender  green  grasses  that  here  and  there 
grew  up  in  patches  along  the  margins  of  the  creeks.     So  closely  did  it  keep 
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in  the  coverts  to  wliieli  it  resorted,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  force  it  to 
rise  on  the  wing,  when  only  it  could  be  procured.  Mr.  Audubon  did  not 
meet  witli  its  nest  or  young,  and  they  remain  unknown. 

This  type  specimen  was  presented  by  Audubon  to  Professor  Bainl.  A 
second  was  sent  to  tlie  Smithsonian  Institution,  from  Te.xas,  by  Dr.  Lince- 
ceum. 

Coturniculus  passerinus,  Bonap. 

YELLOW-WINGED  BUNTING. 

Fringilla passeriiui,  Wil.sun',  Am.  Oin.  Ill,  Isll,  7ti,  pi.  x.'cvi,  f.  5.  —  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  II, 
1834,  180  ;  V,  497,  pi.  cxxx.  Fringilla  (Spiza)  pusserina,  Bo.v.  Obs.  Wils.  1825, 
No.  111.  Cotuntieultis  ptisscrina,  BoN.  List,  1838.  —  Ib.  C'on.spectus,  1850,  481. — 
BairI),  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  450. — S.^muels,  305.  Emberiza  passcrina,  AvD.  Syn. 
1S39.  —  1b.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  73,  pi.  dxii.  Fringilla  savaimruM,  (Gm.)  Nuttall, 
Man.  I,  1832,  494.  -  Ib.  (2d  ed.)  1840,  570.  —  (Gmklin,  Sy.st.  Nat.  I,  1788,  921  ?) 
??  Fringilla  catidacuta,  L.A.TH.  Ind.  Oni.  I,  1790,  459.  —  Nutt.  Man.  1,  1832,  505. 
?  Passerina pralensis,  Vieillot.     Coturnicuhis  lixicrus,  Gosse. 

Localities  :  Oaxaca,  March  (ScL.  1859,  379).  Guatemala  (ScL.  Ibis,  I,  18).  Cuba  iwinter, 
common,  Cab.  Joum.  IV,  7).  Costa  liiea  (Cab.  .Tourn.  VIII,  1860,  411  ;  1,a\v  r..  IX, 
103).     Vera  Cniz  (winter,  Sum.  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  I,  552). 

Sp.  Char.  Feather.?  of  the  upper  part,s  Vjrownish-rufous  or  ohestnut-hrown,  margined 
narrowly  and  abruptly  with  a.sh-color;  reddest  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump  ; 
the  feathers  all  abruptly  black  in  the  central  portion;  this  color  visible  on  the  interscapu- 
lar region,  where  the  rufous  is  more  restricted.  Crown  blackish,  with  a  central  and  super- 
ciliary stripe  of  yellowish  tinged  with  brown,  brightest  m  front  of  the  eye.  Bend  of  the 
wing  bright  yellow ;  lesser  coverts  tinged  with  greenish-yellovr.  Quills  and  tail-feathers 
edged  with  whitish ;  tertiaries  much  variegated.  Lower  parts  brownish-yellow  or  buff, 
nearly  white  on  the  middle  of  the  belly,  darkest  on  the  jugulum.  The  feathers  of  the 
upper  breast  and  sides  of  the  body  with  obsoletely  darker  centres,  these  sometimes 
wanting.  Sides  of  breast  against  bend  of  wing  with  a  lew  black  streaks,  usually  con- 
cealed.    Length  about  5  inches ;  wing,  2.40 ;  tail,  .2.00. 

Had.     Eastern  United  States;  south  to  Guatemala;  -Jamaica,  resident;  Porto  Rico. 

The  young  of  this  species  have  the  jugulum  and  sides  of  the  breast 
streaked  with  black,  much  more  distinct  tlian  in  the  adult,  and  exhibiting  a 
slight  resemblance  to  C.  lienslowi.     The  upper  parts  are  less  varied. 

Specimens  from  the  Far  West  have  the  bill  more  slender,  the  reddish  of  the 
back  considerably  paler,  the  dark  markings  of  the  back  restricted,  the  light 
stripe  on  the  head  with  scarcely  any  yellow,  a  decided  spot  in  front  of  the 
eye  quite  yellow,  and  little  or  no  ochraceous  on  the  breast. 

The  young  bird,  with  streaked  jugulum,  may  be  most  readily  distinguished 
from  C.  hcnslovji  by  the  grayer  plumage  without  any  shade  of  chestnut  or 
greenish-yellow,  tlie  sparseness  of  streaks  on  the  side,  the  absence  of  the 
two  mandibular  dusky  stripes,  and  the  broad  dusky  centres  of  the  middle 
tail-feathers. 

Quite  a  fine  series  of  specimens  from  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  Isl- 
ands aflbrds  ample  material  to  judge  of  tlie  validity  of  the  C.  tixicriis  of 
70 
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Gosse.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  distiiiguisli  these  Jamaican  specimens  from 
examples  from  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  United  States,  though  minute 
differences  are  observable.  Their  size  is  somewhat  smaller,  but  they  are  resi- 
dent in  the  region  wliere  obtained ;  and  the  shades  of  color  are  just  appre- 
ciably darker.  There  are,  however,  no  differences  sufficient  to  justify  retain- 
ing the  name  tixicrus,  to  designate  even  a  variety. 

All  the  specimens  in  the  collection  from  ^Mexico  and  Guatemala  are  in 
tlie  autumnal  or  winter  dress,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  they  are  not  resi- 
dent there;  they  appear  to  be  identical  with  North  American  specimens,  and 
referrible  to  the  variety  2^as!i<:''i)^i(s  as  restricted. 

Between  summer  and  winter  specimens  great  differences  are  observable  ; 
in  the  former  season  the  edges  of  the  feathers  become  worn,  so  that  often  the 
chestnut  spots  disappear  entirely,  while  the  other  markings  become  poorly 
defined,  leaving  the  black  blotches  pred(nninant. 

H.VBiTS.  The  common  Yellow-winged  Sparrow  appears  to  be  a  bird  of 
irregular  and  unequal  distribution,  found  in  certain  localities  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  not  seen  in  the  intervening  districts.  According  to  some  writers, 
it  is  partial  to  sandy  places  near  the  sea,  and  this  is  certainly  true  of  tlie 
neighborliood  of  New  York  City,  and  also  of  a  large  portion  of  the  New 
Jersey  coast.  It  is  likewise  the  case  in  certain  portions  of  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, as,  according  to  Mr.  ilaynard,  this  spcjcies  is  very  numerous  in 
Nantucket,  where  it  breeds  abundantly.  I  ha^•e  never  met  w'nh  this  Sparrow 
in  ilassachu.setts,  except  in  a  single  instance,  near  Boston,  nor  in  any  collec- 
tions of  eggs  ha\e  I  seen  any  that  I  supposed  could  Ijc  tliose  of  this  species ; 
yet  ill  the  western  part  of  the  State,  according  to  Mr.  Allen,  it  is  an  abun- 
dant summer  visitant,  arriving  there  about  the  first  week  in  May,  and  leav- 
ing early  in  Sejjtendjer,  breeding  in  dry  fields  ami  pastures,  and  raising  two 
broods  in  a  season.  According  to  Mr.  Roardman,  it  is  an  occasional  \isitaut 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Calais,  yet  rare  ;  arriving  there  the  first  of  April,  five 
weeks  earlier  than  it  shows  itself  in  Springfield.  Yet  that  this  bird  has 
ever  been  met  with  between  Boston  and  Calais  does  not  appear.  It  was  not 
seen  in  Western  Maine  by  Professor  Verrill. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  tliis  bird  appears  also  to  be  a  not  un- 
common summer  resident.  In  18G0,  I  received  from  ilr.  T.  S.  Brandigee 
several  nests  found  in  that  neighborhood.  They  were  all  constructed  on  the 
ground,  in  a  field  of  thin  grass,  and  tlieir  to])s  were  all  nearly  covered  over. 

Dr.  Heermann  states  that  he  found  this  Inrd  a  not  uncommon  species,  in 
the  sunnner  season,  near  San  Antonio  ;  and  Mr.  1  )re.sser  silso  procured  a  speci- 
men there  in  the  early  summer.  Dr.  Lincecum  mentions  it  as  a  common 
resident  in  Washington  County,  in  the  same  State.  He  describes  it  as  a 
close-hiding  Grass  Span-ow,  running  on  the  ground  in  tlie  manner  of  a  mouse, 
and  never  seen  to  alight  on  trees.  Dr.  Cones  speaks  of  it  as  .a  resident 
species  in  South  Carolina,  especially  abundant  during  the  period  of  migra- 
tion. 
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It  has  been  found  quite  common,  during  the  winter  months,  in  Central 
America,  specimens  having  been •  procured  there  b)' Senor  L'onstancia,  Mr. 
Skinner,  and  Dr.  Van  Patten.  It  was  also  found  at  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  by  Mr. 
Boucard. 

Mr.  Xuttall  and  Mr.  Audubon  speak  of  it  as  occurring  in  Oregon,  but  Dr. 
Cooper  did  not  meet  with  it  on  tlie  Pacific  coast.  Dr.  Ivennerly  obtained  a 
single  specimen  on  one  of  the  forks  of  the  Colorado,  in  February.  j\Ir.  Pidg- 
way  met  with  the  western  form  of  this  species,  in  suitable  places,  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  and  the  Great  Basin,  and  proposes  for  it  the  name  of  ^jc?-- 
ImIUcIus. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  I  have  found  this  species  apparently  one 
of  the  most  abundant  in  that  neighborhood,  having  obtained  there  in  the 
month  of  June  more  eggs  of  this  than  of  any  other  species. 

In  Xorthfield,  lU.,  near  the  lake  shore,  Mr.  Roljert  Keniiicott  met  with 
the  nests  of  these  birds  in  great  almndance.  From  these  facts  I  infer  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  or  exclusively  a  bird  of  the  sea-shore,  but  that  in  cer- 
tain favorable  localities  it  is  as  abundant  in  the  interior  as  on  the  coast,  and 
that  at  intervals  it  may  be  met  with  from  Texas  to  Maine,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  tlie  interior,  nearly  or  quite  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  Jamaica,  Mr.  March  states,  tliis  species  is  not  uncommon  in  the  savan- 
nas and  grass  lands  near  Spanish  Town.  It  is  a  resident  in  that  island, 
and  breeds  there  in  considerable  numbers,  nesting  in  tufts  of  grass-roots. 
It  is  only  common  in  certain  localities. 

I  have  never  heard  its  note  to  know  it.  Wilson  speaks  of  it  as  a  short, 
weak,  interrupted  chirp.  According  to  Mr.  Eidgway,  it  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  note  of  a  grasshopper.  Nuttall  says  they  sing  in  an  agreeable 
voice,  something  like  that  of  the  Purple  Finch,  though  less  vigorously ;  and 
Audubon  characterizes  it  as  an  unmusical  ditty,  composed  of  a  few  notes 
weakly  enunciated  at  intervals. 

It  is  terrestrial  in  its  habits,  living,  nesting,  and  feeding  on  or  near  the 
ground.  It  subsists  on  larvtc,  insects,  and  the  seeds  of  grasses  and  small 
weeds. 

This  V)ird  builds  its  nest  on  tlie  ground,  usually  in  a  small  tuft  of  grass  or 
in  a  cluster  of  plants.  It  is  made  of  dry  grasses,  and  is  lined  with  fine  bent 
and  horsehair.  The  young  are  said  to  follow  their  parents  for  a  short  time, 
but  soon  separate,  and  learn  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This  species  is  not 
gregarious,  and  is  never  seen  in  flocks,  not  even  when  just  aliout  to  migrate. 

Wilson  and  Nuttall  describe  the  eggs  as  grayisli-white,  sprinkled  with 
brown.  Audubon  says  they  are  dingy-wlute,  sprinkled  with  brown  spots. 
Tliis  is  not  accurate.  Tlie  ground-color  is  a  clear  crystalline  white,  beau- 
tifully dashed  and  marbled  with  bold  markings  of  an  almost  golden  brown. 
Tliese  spots  vary  in  size,  are  often  quite  large,  and  occasionally  make  a 
corona  aliout  the  larger  end.  The  eggs  are  of  a  rounded  oval,  almost  spheri- 
cal, shape,  measuring  .75  by  .03  of  an  inch. 
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Coturniculus  passerinus, 


perpallidus,  Eidhway. 


WESTERN   YELLOW-WINGED   BUNTING. 

Cotumiculics passermtis,  var.  perpallidus,  Eidgway,  Rej)ort  of  U.  S.  Geol.  Expl.  4fllh  Par. 
Coturtiicuhts passerinus,  CooPEli,  Oni.  Cal.  1,  189. 

Sp.  Char.  Adult  (No.  58,605  ^,  Antelope  I.,  Great  Salt  Lake,  June  4,  1869;  U.  S. 
Geol.  Expl.  40th  parallel)  similar  to  var.  passerinus,  but  the  light  tints  above  prevailing, 
the  ground  a  pale  ash-color,  and  the  chestnut  spots  in  excess  of  the  black  ones.  Specks 
on  the  nape  very  minute.  BufF  tinge  to  cheeks,  throat,  and  jugulum  so  faint  as  to  be 
scarcely  appreciable.  Wing,  2.G0;  tail,  1.90;  bill,  .33  from  frontal  feathers  by  .24  in 
depth  at  base ;  tarsus,  .70.  Y'oung  (No.  53,942  Ruby  Valley,  Nov.,  July  22,  1868)  differing 
from  young  of  var.  passerinus  in  a  predominance  of  the  light,  instead  of  the  dark,  mark- 
ings on  upper  surface,  streaks  across  breast  so  faint  as  to  be  just  appreciable,  instead  of 
distinct,  and  nearly  black. 

Hab.  Western  Province  of  United  States,  from  eastern  base  of  Rocky  Mountains  to 
tlie  Pacific. 

This  very  appreciably  different  race  replaces  the  restricted  var.  iMsserinus, 
in  tlie  Western  I'roviiice  of  the  United  States.  In  its  paler  colors  and 
nuicl]  more  slender  l>ill  tlian  its  eastern  representative,  it  agrees  with  Passcr- 
culiis  aland hivs,  Puoccvtca  confinu,  etc.,  as  conijiarod  with  P.  savanna,  P.  ijra- 
minetis,  etc.  It  is  to  this  race  tiiat  the  liiographical  notes  in  the  preceding 
article  refer,  as  far  as  based  on  western  specimens. 


Genus   AMMODROMUS,   Swainson. 
Ammodromus,  Swainson,  Zool.  Jour.  Ill,  1827.     (Type,  Oriolus  caudacutus,  Gm.) 

Gen.  Char.  Bill  very  long,  slender,  and  attenuated,  considerably  curved  towards  the 
tip  above.  The  gonys  straight.  A  decided  lobe  in  middle  of  cutting  edge  of  upper  bill. 
The  legs  and  toes  are  very  long,  and  reach  considerably  beyond  the  tip  of  the  short  tail. 
The  tarsus  is  about  equal  to  the  elongated  middle  toe ;  the  lateral  toes  equal,  their  claws 
falling  consiilcrably  short  of  the  base  of  the  middle  one;  the  hind  claw  equal  to  the 
lateral  one.      Wings  .short,  reaching  only  to  the  base  of  the  tail ;  much  rounded ;  the 

secondaries  and  tertials  equal,  and  not  much 
shorter  than  the  primaries.  The  tail  is  rather 
shorter  than  the  wings,  and  graduated  laterally ; 
each  feather  stiffened,  lanceolate,  and  acute. 
Color.  Streaked  above  and  across  the  breast; 
«09  0   ^tO--^  /^/^^/"*vJ>^^jr <^       ^'^'■y  faintly  on  the  sides. 


The  essential  characters  consist  in  the 
slender  and  elongated  bill ;  tiie  long  legs 
reaching  considerably  beyond  the  tail, 
with  the  lateral  claws  falling  considera- 
bly sliort  of  the  middle  one ;  and  the 
very  short  rounded  wings,  rather  longer  than  the  cuneate  tail,  with  its  stif- 
fened and  lanceolate  feathers. 


AmmoflTimius  caudacutxis. 
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Common  Characters.      Above   olivaceous   or  ashy,  the  crown   washed  witli 
brown  hiterally,  the   dorsal  feathers  darker   centrally  ;    beneath   wliite,   tinged  - 
across  the  jujjuliim  with  ochraceous  or  ashy  ;  jugulum  streaked;  a  dusky  "  bridle  " 
on  each  side  of  throat ;  above  it  a  maxillary  stripe  of  ochraceous  or  white. 

1.  A.  caudacutus.  Ad.  Aliove  olive,  the  dorsal  feathers  darker  and  edged 
with  whitish-ochraceous;  superciliary  and  maxillary  stripes  deep  ochraceous; 
jugulum  and  sides  tinged  witli  the  same,  and  sharply  streaked  with  black. 
Jav.  Wholly  ochraceous,  darker  above;  crown  and  back  streaked  with 
black,  the  former  divided  medially  by  a  pale-brown  stripe ;  breast  arui  sides 
streaked  with  black,     llab.  Atlantic  coast  of  United  States. 

2.  A.  maritimus.  Ad.  Above  ashy,  the  dorsal  feathers  obsoletely  darker 
centrally  ;  superciliary  stripe  yellowish-ashy,  bright  yellow  over  the  lores ; 
maxillary  stripe  white ;  jugulum  and  sides  tinged  with  ashy,  the  foi-mer 
obsoletely  streaked  with  dark  ashy.  Juv.  Above  olivaceous,  the  crown  and 
back  streaked  with  black,  the  former  not  divided  by  a  lighter  median  line; 
breast  and  sides  washed  with  ochraceous  and  distinctly  streaked  with  black. 
Hab.  Atlantic  coast  of  United  States. 


Aminodromus  caudacutus,  Swainson. 


SHARP-TAILED  BUNTING. 

Oriolus  caudacuhis,  Omelin,  I,  1788,  394.  —  Latham,  Ind.  Oin.  I,  1790,  186  (not 
Fringilla  cattdiccuta.  Lath.).  Fringilla  caudficuta,  Wilson,  Am.  Orn.  IV,  1811,  70, 
pi.  xxxiv,  f.  3.  —  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  II,  1834,  281  ;  V,  499,  pi.  cxlix.  Fringilla  {S/,i:n) 
caudacuta,  BoN.  Syu.  1828,  110.  Passerina  cmulacuta,  Vieillot.  Ammndramus 
caudacutus,  Swainson,  Bird.s,  II,  1837,  289.  — AuD.  Synopsis,  1839,  111.  —  Ib.  Birds 
Am.  Ill,  1841,  108,  pi.  clxxiv.  —  BoNAP.  Conspectus,  1850,  482.  —  BAiiin,  Birds  N. 
Am.  1858,  453.  —  Samuels,  307.  Fringilla  litturalis,  Nuttall,  Man.  I,  1832,  504 
(2d  ed.  1840,  590).     Sharp-tailed  Oriole,  Pennant,  Arctir  Zool.  II,  261,  New  York. 

Sp.  Char.  Upper  parts  brownish-olivaceous.  Head  brownish,  streaked  with  black  on 
the  sides,  and  a  broad  central  stripe  of  ashy.  Back  blotched  with  darker ;  edges  of  in- 
terscapular feathers  and  inner  secondaries  whitish,  just  exterior  to  a  blackish  suffusion. 
A  broad  superciliary  and  maxillary  stripe,  meeting  behind  the  ashy  ear-coverts,  and  a 
band  across  the  upper  breast,  bufl-yellow.  The  sides  of  the  throat  with  a  brown  stripe; 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast  and  the  sides  of  the  body  streaked  with  black;  rest  of 
under  parts  whitish.  Edge  of  wing  yel- 
lowish-white. Bill  yellowish  below;  dusky 
above.  The  female  appears  to  have  more 
buff  on  the  breast  than  the  male.  Length, 
5  inches;  wing,  2.30. 

Hab.  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States. 

The  young  is  of  a  more  yellowish 
tinge  above  and  helow ;  tlie  streaks 
on  the  Ijack  more  conspicuous ;  the 
scapular  feathers  without  the  whitish 

P(l<>ill'>  Amijim/romtts  raiiflntutus. 

In  autumnal  and  winter  specimens  the  bufl'  tints  are  much  deeper  than  in 
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spring ;  the  sides  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  dark  markings  on  tlio  back, 
more  intensified,  and  in  greater  contrast  witli  the  ligliter  ashy  and  olive 
tints. 

H.VBITS.  The  Sharp-tailed  Finch  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  well- 
characterized  of  land-birds,  and  as  peculiar  to  tlie  sea-shore  as  the  Tringcc. 
In  habits  it  very  closely  resembles  the  whole  fanuly  of  Waders  in  many 
striking  respects.  Like  them  it  feeds  upon  small  crustaceans  and  minute 
marine  insects,  keeping  about  the  water's  edge,  walking  upon  the  floating 
weeds  and  other  substances  raised  liy  the  tide,  prel'erring  this  mode  of  life 
to  a  more  inland  residence,  and  only  resorting  to  the  uplands  to  feed  upon 
the  seeds  of  grasses  and  sedges  when  their  food  fails  them  at  the  water's 
edge. 

Dr.  (.'ones  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  bird  does  not  breed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  IJeaufort,  N.  C,  and  that  it  leaves  for  the  North  iu  jNIay,  having 
a  more  nortliern  habitat  than  A.  maritima.  He  does  not  coincide  with  tliose 
who  detect  a  resemblance  between  the  actions  of  the  Ammoclrami  and  of 
the  Sandpipers.  He  thiids-s  tlie  manner  in  which  they  climb  the  reeds,  slide 
up  and  down,  and  hang  from  tliem  in  various  attitudes,  is  more  like  that 
of  Nuthatches  and  Titnuce.  On  the  ground  they  seem  to  him  unmistakably 
sparrow-like. 

This  Sharp-tailed  Fincli  is  abundant  along  the  Coasts  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  and  is  also  found  in  jNIassachusetts,  though  sparingly,  and  only 
in  a  few  congenial  localities.  In  the  marshes  of  Charles  liivcM',  near  Boston, 
this  species  is  occasionally  common  in  tlie  breeding-season.  In  the  summer 
of  1869,  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw  found  quite  a  number  of  their  nests.  Mr. 
Maynard  has  also  taken  it  among  the  marshes  of  Ii^swich,  which  is  probably 
about  its  extreme  northern  limit.  It  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been 
traced  to  Maine.  In  these  localities  it  probably  raises  two  broods  in  a  sea- 
son, as  it  appears  there  in  May,  and  remains  until  into  October.  They  are 
eminently  terrestrial,  run  on  the  ground  like  mice,  are  difficult  to  flush,  and 
can  only  be  shot  while  on  the  wing.  Tiiey  lie  close  to  the  ground,  and  con- 
ceal them.selves  in  the  grass. 

They  are  also  very  numerous  in  the  marshes  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York,  and  especially  so  in  New  Jersey,  breeding  along  tliat  coast  to  Cape 
JIay.  How  much  farther  south  than  this  they  are  found  I  cannot  state,  but 
I  did  not  meet  with  any  at  Cape  Charles,  where  the  maritivius  was  very 
abundant. 

In  the  winter  this  species  is  found  in  largo  flocks  along  the  shores  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  jMr.  Audul)on,  however,  diil  not  find  any  in  Florida. 
In  the  marshes  near  Charleston  they  are  found  in  immense  flocks,  so  much 
so  that  Audubon  has  known  of  forty  being  killed  at  a  single  shot.  They 
search  in  the  sedgy  marshes  for  their  food  when  the  tide  is  out,  and,  on  the 
approach  of  the  returning  waters,  retreat  to  the  higher  shores  and  to  the 
rice  embankments. 
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The  flight  of  this  species  is  quite  dillereiit  from  tliat  of  any  other  bird,  and 
by  it  they  may  at  once  be  recognized.  In  flying,  they  also  drop  their-  tails 
very  low. 

Mr.  Audubon  states  that  during  the  winter  the  Sharp-tailed  Finch  is 
furnished  with  an  extra  quantity  of  feathers  on  the  rump,  ibr  which  he  finds 
it  difficult  to  account. 

These  birds  are  essentially  maritime,  are  found  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  and  always  keep  immediately  about  the  water,  except  when  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather  drives  them  to  the  high  grass  of  the  uplands  for  shelter. 
Tliey  walk  and  run,  or  remain  feeding  on  the  floating  weeds  and  otiier  sub- 
stances raised  by  the  tide,  with  all  the  ease  and  fearlessness  with  which  they 
move  on  the  land.  They  are  gregarious  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  Southern 
marshes  are  found  feeding  in  companies.  During  the  breeding-season  they 
keep  more  iu  pairs,  and  are  found  more  isolated.  At  this  time  they  are  also 
shy,  and  difficult  to  detect.  Their  usual  call-note  is  only  a  single  ticcct,  and 
iu  the  love-season  their  series  of  twitters  Mr.  Audubon  thinks  hardly  wor- 
thy to  be  called^  song.  They  feed  indiscriminately  on  seeds,  insects,  small 
crustaceaus,  and  various  forms  of  refuse  matter  floated  or  thrown  up  by  the 
tides. 

On  tiie  coast  of  New  Jersey,  where  these  birds  are  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  they  have  at  least  two  broods  in  a  season.  Their  nest  is  on  the 
ground,  iu.  a  small  tussock  of  grass  or  sedges,  but  little  removed  from  the 
reacli  of  the  tide,  and  is  placed  in  a  dein-ession  apparently  excavated  for  the 
purpose.  They  are  loosely  made  of  soft  and  slender  grasses,  arranged  in  a 
circular  form.  The  nest  is  large  for  the  bird,  spacious  and  deep,  and  is  softly 
liued  with  finer  and  similar  materials. 

Their  eggs,  five  or  six  in  number,  are  of  a  somewhat  rounded  o\'al  shape, 
having  an  average  breadth  of  .HO  of  an  inch,  and  vary  in  length  from  .78  to 
.70.  Their  ground-color  is  a  light  green,  occasionally  a  dull  white,  with 
hardly  a  perceptible  tinge  of  greenish,  tliickly  sprinkled  equally  over  the  en- 
tire egg,  with  fine  rusty-brown  dots.  These  are  of  various  sizes,  but  all  fine. 
In  a  few  the  larger  dots  are  confluent  in  a  ring  around  the  larger  end ;  in 
others,  the  finer  dots  are  so  small  as  to  l)e  only  distinguishable  under  a  glass, 
concealing  the  ground-color,  and  giving  to  the  egg  an  almost  unilbrm  rusty 
color.  These  eggs  vary  but  little  in  shape,  and  are  nearly  equally  rounded 
at  either  end,  though  never  entirely  so. 
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Animodronms  maritimus,  Swainson.  r,   ■^ 

SEASIDE  BUNTING.  /     O 

Fringilla  marilima,  Wilson,  Am.  Oni.  IV,  1811,  68,  pi.  xxxiv,  f.  2.  --  Ai'n.  Orn. 
Biog.  I,  1831,  pi.  xciii.  Ammodromus  mariiimus,  Sw.  Zool.  Joui-.  lil,  1S27,  328. 
—  BoNAP.  List,  1838. —  Ib.  Consp.  1850,  482.  —  Aun.  Synopsis,  1839,  110.  —  Ie. 
Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  103,  pi.  clxxii.  —  Baikp,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  454.  —  Samuels, 
308.  Fringilla  {Ammodromus)  marilima,  NirxT.  Man.  I,  (2il  ed.,)  1840,  592.  Frin- 
(jilla  macgillivrayi,  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  11,  1834,  285  ;  IV,  1838,  394  ;  V,  1839,  499,  pi. 
ccclv.  Animodromiiji  macgillivrayi,  BoN.  List,  1838.  —  Id.  Conspectus,  1850,  482.  — 
AuD.  Syn.  1839.  —  lis.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  106,  pi.  clxxiii.  Fringilla  {Ammudru- 
mus)  macgillivrayi,  Nuttall,  Man.  1,  (2d  ed.,)  1840,  593. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  olivaceous  ashy-brown ;  neiirly  uniform,  liut  with  tlie  centres  of  in- 
terscapular feathers  darker  and  edged  faintly  with  paler;  very  obsoletoly,  almost  inap- 
preciably streaked  elsewhere,  especially  on  the  head,  which  has  a  faintly  defined  median 
stripe  of  purer  ashy.  Beneath  white ;  the  breast  and  sides  and  under  tail-coverts  with 
rather  indistinct  streaks  of  dark  ashy-brown,  tending  to  form  a  large  spot  in  centre  of 
breast;  an  ashy  mandibular  stripe  continued  into  the  ashy  sides  of  neck,  and  cutting  off 
and  enclosing  a  white  stripe  above  it.  A  spot  of  yellow  anterior  to  eye,  continued  over 
it  as  an  almost  inappreciable  grayish  stripe.  Edge  of  wing  sulphur-yellow.  Bill  lead- 
color  ;  feet  du.sky.  Length  about  6  inches  ;  wing,  2.50.  In  autunni  the  breast  and  sides 
tinged  with  fulvous;  the  back  with  rufous. 

Young  birds  {A.  macgillivrayi ?)  have  markings  much  more  distinct,  ;md  clo-sely  resem- 
ble A.  caiidacuta,  though  larger.  Tliey  will  be  most  readily  distinguished  liy  the  absence 
of  the  fulvous  superciliary  stripe. 

Hab.     Atlantic  sea-co.'ust  of  United  States,  northward  to  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  same  seasonal  differences  in  coloration  are  observalili'  in  this  species 
as  in  ^.  caudacutun. 

Habits.  The  Seaside;  Finch  lias  very  nearly  the  same  di.strilmtion,  Irab- 
its,  and  manners  of  life,  as  the  Sharp-tailed  species,  and  the  description  of 
these  in  one  would  answ(;r  almost  equally  well  for  the  other.  There  are, 
however,  certain  sliades  of  difference  in  several  respects  to  be  observed. 

This  bird  is,  if  anything,  more  southern  in  its  distribution  than  the  other, 
and  does  not  extend  its  visits  in  summer  so  far  noith.  While  the  Sharp- 
tailed  Fincli  is  not  an  uncommon  bird  on  the  shores  of  tlie  New  England 
States,  as  far  ti)  the  nmtli  as  Iji.swich,  the  Seaside  Finch  is  comparatively 
rare,  much  more  so  now  than  it  was  formerly.  Mr.  !Maynard  states  that  he 
lias  searched  carefully  for  it  from  the  Merrimack  to  the  extreme  southern 
shores  of  Massachusetts  without  finding  any  specimens,  nor  could  lie  liud 
any  on  the  island  of  Nantucket,  a  very  natural  and  congenial  locality.  Dr. 
Coues  states  that  it  is  abundant  fin  the  New  Hampshire  coast,  but  recent 
endeavors  have  failed  to  detect  it.  In  18.S6  and  1837  a  few  isolated  pairs 
built  in  the  marshes  of  Stony  Brook,  near  Boston,  above  tide-water,  nesting 
not  on  the  ground,  but  in  low  bushes.     They  were  identifiiMl  by  Mr.  Audubon. 

In  the  summer  of  1852  I  found  this  species  very  abundant  on  the  low 
sandy  islands  of  Cape  Charles,  Va.     Tliere,  in  every  instance,  tlieir  nests 
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were  in  low  bushes,  about  a  i'nol  I'miu  tlie  urouinl.  They  were  tho  nnly  hiiid- 
birds  found  on  these  islands. 

Eev.  C.  M.  Jones  informs  me  tliat  at  Madison,  Conn.,  tm  tlie  coast,  the 
Seaside  and  the  Sharp-tailed  Finches  occur  in  about  equal  numbers  in  the 
salt  marshes.  He  was  not  able  to  observe  any  specific  difleronce  in  their 
mode  of  nesting,  except  that  the  maritimns  seemed  to  lie  more  common  in 
that  part  of  the  niar.sh  nearest  the  shore,  while  the  nuuhinitiis  was  more 
abundant  farther  back  towards  the  higlilands,  though  this  was  not  the  inva- 
riable rule.  He  sometimes  found  the  nests  suspended  in  tiie  .salt  grass,  the 
latter  being  interwoven  with  the  other  materials.  In  all  such  cases  the  en- 
trance was  on  the  side  of  tiie  nest,  in  the  manner  of  the  Marsh  Wren.  At 
other  times  he  found  the  nest  placed  under  a  quantity  of  lodged  grass,  but 
resting  on  a  portion  still  lower.  In  such  cases  it  is  generally  open  at  the  top. 
He  has  also  found  them  on  the  ground,  and,  when  thus  placed,  always  much 
more  bulky  than  when  built  as  above,  a  considerable  quantity  of  dead  grass 
being  laid  down  to  keep  the  nest  above  the  wet,  though  not  always  with 
success.  On  Cobb's  Island,  Va.,  Mr.  Jones  only  found  the  maritimus,  the 
nests  of  which  were  in  Imshes,  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  from  the 
ground. 

The  call-note  of  this  species  is  said  to  be  a  monotonous  chirj),  and  its  song 
hardly  to  deserve  that  name.  The  notes  of  which  it  is  composed  are  few, 
and  liave  neither  variety,  emphasis,  nor  attractiveness. 

Dr.  Coues  states  that  this  Finch  begins  to  sing  wlien  mating,  and  is  after- 
wards, during  the  incubating,  particularly  earnest  and  perse^■ering  about  it. 
Each  pair  usually  claims  some  particular  copse,  and  the  male  usually  has  his 
favorite  singing-post,  to  which  it  continually  resorts.  He  adds  that  its 
simple  song  is  something  like  that  of  the  Yellow-shouldered  Sparrow,  begin- 
ning with  a  few  slow  notes,  then  a  rapid  trill,  finally  slurred,  till  it  sounds 
like  the  noise  made  by  some  of  the  grasshoppers. 

These  Ijirds  are  at  all  times  shy  and  difficult  to  be  approached.  When 
their  nest  is  visited,  the  parents  leave  it  and  secrete  themselves,  and  cannot 
be  traced  without  great  difficulty.  AVhen  thus  hidden,  they  will  almost 
suffer  themselves  to  be  trodden  ujion  before  they  will  fly  up. 

Mr.  Audubon  thinks  they  have  two  broods,  their  first  being  hatched  out 
early  in  June.  Their  nests,  he  states,  are  usually  placed  next  to  the  ground, 
but  not  sunk  in  it.  Their  food  consists  of  marine  insects,  small  crabs,  and 
snails,  as  well  as  small  .sand-beetles  and  seeds.  Their  flesh  has  a  rank,  un- 
savory flavor,  so  much  so  that,  having  had  some  made  into  a  pie,  he  could 
not  eat  it.  He  states  also  that  they  are  resident  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
are  found  along  the  Gulf  coast  as  far  as  Texas. 

The  nest  is  strongly  but  coarsely  woven  of  dry  sedges,  stems,  and  grasses, 
and  is  lined  with  similar  but  finer  materials.  The  eggs  are  five  in  number, 
ha\-e  a  grayish-white  ground,  and  are  spotted  and  lilotched  with  reddish- 
brown.  The  blotches  are  distriliuted  over  the  entire  egg,  and  are  much 
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larger  than  in  the  rniiilarutiix.     There  is,  imlred,  no  .similarity  between  the 
two  eggs.     They  measure  .88  by  .68  of  an  inch. 


Genus    CHONDESTES,   Sw.mnson. 

Choiidesles,  Svvain.son,    I'hil.  Mag.  1,  1S27,  43.').  —  In.  Fiiiina  Hor.-Aiii. 
Chondextts  strUjalus,  Sw.,  in\\\a\\,o  FringiUa  ijrammaca.  Say.) 


Okn'.  Ohah. 


11,   1831.     (Tyiw, 


>.->.)  7  5 


Bill  swollen  :  both  outlines  u'cntly  curved  ;  the  lower  niandilile  as  high  as 

the  upper;  the  commissure  angu- 
hited  at  the  base,  and  then  slightly 
sinuuted.  Lower  mandible  rather 
narrower  at  the  base  than  the  length 
of  the  gonys  :  broader  than  the 
upper.  Tarsi  moderate,  about  equal 
to  the  middle  toe ;  lateral  toes  equal 
and  very  short,  reaching  but  little 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  peuulti- 
mato  joint  of  the  middle  toe,  and 
falling  coniiiderably  short  of  the 
base  of  middle  claw.  Wings,  long, 
pointed,  reaching  nearly  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tail  ;  the  tertials  not 
longer  than   the   secondaries ;    the 

first  quill  shorter  than  the  second  and  third,  which  are  equal.     The  tail  is  njoderately 

long,  considerably  graduated,  the  feathers  rather  narrow,  and  elliptically  rounded  at  the 

end. 

Streaked  on  the  back.     Head  with  well-defined  large  stripes.     Beneath  white,  with  a 

pectoral  spot.     Only  one  species  recognized. 


Chon/hstrs  sirummara. 


Chondestes  grammacaj  Bon.\p.  . 

LARK  SPARROW. 

Fringilla  gmmviacn,  Say,  in  l,ong's  E.\-ped.  R.  Mts.  I,  1823,  139.  -Box.  Am.  Orn.  1, 
1825,  47,  pi.  V,  f.  3. — AUD.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839,  17,  pi.  cccxc.  Chonikstcs  gmmnuca, 
BoN.  List,  1838. —Ib.  Con.spectHS,  1850,  479.  —  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  185S,  456.— 
Cooper  &  Sucklicy,  200.  —  May.vard,  Birds  E.  Muss.  1870,  112  (Mas.sachusetts).  — 
CooPEK,  Orn.  C'al.  I,  193.  Emberiza  grammata,  AuD.  Synopsis,  1839,  101.  —  Ib. 
Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  6-3,  pi.  dviii.  —  Max.  Cab.  .Jour.  VI,  1858,  343.  Chondestes 
slrigatus,  Swai.vson,  I'hilos.  Mag.  I,  1827,  435. 

Sp.  Ciiau.  Hood  chestnut,  tinged  with  black  towards  the  forehead,  and  with  a  median 
stripe  and  superciliary  stripe  of  dirty  whitish.  Rest  of  upper  parts  pale  grayish-olive,  the 
interscapular  region  alone  streaked  with  dark  brown.  Beneath  wliite,  a  round  spot  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast,  a  broad  nia.xillary  stripe  cutting  ofl'  a  white  stripe  above,  and  a 
short  line  from  the  bill  to  the  eye,  continued  faintly  behind  it,  black.  A  white  crescent 
under  the  eye,  bordered  below  by  black  an<l  tiehind  by  chestnut,  on  the  ear-coverts.  Tail- 
feathers  dark  brown,  the  outermost  edged  externally  and  with  more  than  terminal  third 
white,  with  transvei'se  outline  ;  the  white  decreasing  to  the  next  to  innermost,  tipped 
broadly  with  white.     Length,  G  inches ;  wing,  3,30. 
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known  to  either  Wilson  or  Aii- 


Hab.  From  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  (also  in  Michigan  and  Ohio)  to  the  Pacific  coast; 
Cape  St.  Lvicas,  south  to  Texas  and  Mexico.  Oaxaca  (Sol.  1859,  379)  ;  Vera  Cruz  (winter, 
Su.MicuRAST,  552);  Eastern  Massachusetts,  accidental  (Maynard). 

The  colors  of  the  female  are  duller  than  in  the  male,  the  chestnut  less 
bright,  the  black  not  so  intense ;  the  pattern,  however,  is  the  same. 

The  young  bird  has  the  breast  and 
throat  with  a  good  many  spots  of  dark 
brown  instead  of  the  single  large  one 
on  the  breast.  The  other  markings  are 
more  obscure. 

Habits.  The  Lark  Finch  is  found 
from  Eastern  Illinois  to  the  Pacific,  and 
from  Oregon  to  Texas.  Within  this  wide 
area  of  distribution  it  is  everywhere 
abundant  in  the  open  prairies  and 
plains.  It  is  not  found  in  wooded  re- 
gions. This  bird  was  described  by  Say, 
and  was  first  met  with  by  Long's  expe- 
dition to  the  Missouri  River.  It  was  not 
dubon,  and  its  habits  were  very  imperfectly  known  to  Nuttall. 

Mr.  Dresser  found  this  Ijird  \'ery  abundant  in  Texas  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, arriving  in  the  ueigldjorhood  of  8au  Antonio  in  IMarch,  and  leaving 
there  early  in  October.  He  found  their  nests  ijuite  common,  and  usually 
built  in  a  me-siptite  tree  or  bush,  of  tine  roots  and  grasses.  Dr.  Heermann 
also  found  it  abundant  in  New  Mexico.  In  Arizona,  Dr.  Coues  found  it, 
chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn,  a  migrant,  and,  at  those  seasons,  very  numer- 
ous. Many  remain  during  the  summer  to  breed,  and  a  few  are  found  in  the 
winter.  It  was  met  with  near  New  Leon,  Mexico,  by  Lieutenant  Couch,  but 
was  not  obtained  in  Vera  Cruz  by  Sumichrast.  It  was  taken  near  Oaxaca, 
Mexico,  by  Mr.  Boucard.  A  single  specimen  was  obtained  at  Fort  Dalles  in 
Oregon,  by  Dr.  Suckley,  but  it  was  not  met  with  by  him  west  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains.     Mr.  Townsend  states  that  he  also  found  it  in  that  region. 

Dr.  Cooper  did  not  find  this  species  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  though  it  has 
been  ol)t;nned  at  Fort  Yuma  in  Decendier ;  and,  as  he  has  met  with  them  in 
large  flocks  in  the  valleys  of  San  Diego  in  February,  he  concludes  tliat  they 
winter  in  the  soutliern  part  of  California.  They  breed  from  San  Diego 
throughout  California,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Columbia,  where  they  arrive 
early  in  May.  Dr.  Cooper  has  never  found  their  nest  in  C^alifornia,  but 
has  frequently  met  with  it  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  May  and  June. 
He  found  them  on  the  ground,  and  their  nests  were  constructed  chiefly  of 
grass. 

He  .speaks  of  them  as  singing  very  sweetly,  and  states  that  in  their  song 
they  resemble  the  Canary  more  than  any  other  liird.  They  frequent  the 
open  plains,  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  ti'ees,  u|"iu  which  they  often 
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alight  in  flocks.     Their  food  coiLsists  of  thu  seeds  of  grass  ami  other  small 
plants,  which  they  collect  on  the  ground. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  bird  was  shot  in  Massachusetts  in  1S45,  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Jillson.  It  was  taken  in  Gloucester,  on  the  coast,  where  its  appear- 
ance was,  of  course,  purely  accidental. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  careful  observations  of  Mr.  Ridgway  for  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  our  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  this 
species,  which  he  lias  recently  ascertained  to  be  an  abundant  summer  resi- 
dent in  Southern  Illinois.  It  is  jn-oliably  equally  aliundant  throughout  the 
State,  and  is  found  as  far  east  as  Ohio,  where  it  becomes  rare. 

The  Pi-airie  Lark- Finch  was  found  by  that  accui-ate  observer  very  abundant 
at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  where  it  frequented  alike  the  oak  groves,  the  cottonwood 
and  willow  copses,  and  the  weedy  fields  and  meadows.  At  Sacramento  it  was 
eminently  arboreal,  quite  in  contrast  with  its  habits  as  observed  in  Illinois.  It 
was  also  met  with  in  the  interior,  wherever  the  locality  was  suited  to  it.  Near 
Salt  Lake  City  it  is  one  of  thu  most  numerous  of  the  birds  inhabiting  the 
artemisia  grounds,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  in  company  with  Foospiza 
bilineata  and  Spizella  breweri.  It  is  called  by  the  Utah  boys  the  Snake- Bird, 
from  tlie  su]iposed  resemblance  of  its  striped  head  to  tJiat  of  a  snake.  At 
Sacramento  it  is  greatly  prized  as  a  cage-bird,  and  young  liirds  readily  sell 
there  for  lour  dollars  a  pair.  He  states  that  the  delightful  song  of  this  bird 
has  no  parallel  among  the  Nortli  American  FrmfjiUidcc,  and  claims  that  in 
this  respect  it  is  pre-eminently  superior  to  that  of  all  the  other  members  of 
this  family.  As  it  perches  upon  the  summit  of  a  small  tree,  on  tlie  telegraph 
wire,  or  upon  a  fence,  its  notes  may  he  iieard  throughout  the  day,  in  the 
morning  before  those  of  any  others,  and  late  in  the  evening,  when  all  except 
for  this  irrepre.ssible  songster  is  silence. 

The  song  of  tlris  species  is  described  as  composed  of  regularly  divided 
parts,  almost  perfect  in  compass,  in  vigor  and  continuity  unsurj)assed,  if  not 
unequalled,  by  any  other  North  American  species.  It  begins  witii  a  series 
of  chants,  the  style  reminding  one  somewhat  of  tiie  Cyanospizu  ci/anea,  but 
each  syllable  loud,  rich,  and  clear,  and  uttered  witli  a  peculiar  emotional  trill, 
th(!  whole  seennngly  delivered  in  a  hurried  manner,  in  one  continuous  gush 
of  sprightly  silvery  notes,  each  acconqianicd  liy  a  metallic  tremolo.  As  if 
exhausted,  the  singer  falters,  and  the  notes  become  scarcely  audible,  then 
suddenly  reviving,  as  if  in  gi-eat  joy,  the  song  is  resumed  in  all  its  vivacity, 
until  the  bird  at  last  really  appeai-s  to  be  overcome  by  its  efforts. 

Dr.  Cones  met  with  this  s])ecies  in  Arizona  in  the  winter.  He  writes  me 
as  follows :  "  The  most  eastern  point  where  I  observed  this  species  was  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  I  saw  a  good  many  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city  in  May,  1865. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  aliundant  Sparrows  aliout  Fort  Whipple,  particularly 
during  the  migrations  ;  the  majority  pass  northward  in  April  and  JMay,  but 
many  breed  in  the  vicinity,  and  some  pass  the  winter  in  sheltered  situations. 
It  is  generally  seen  in  companies,  frequenting  the  skirts  of  woods,  the  under- 
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brush  alono;  mountain  rivulets,  and  similar  situations,  where  the  seeds  of 
various  plants  are  imieurable  ;  its  general  habits  resemble  those  of  the  sjDecies 
of  Zonotrichia." 

The  nests  were  found  by  Mr.  Ridgway  in  various  situations ;  the  larger 
numlier  were  upon  the  ground,  but  several  were  in  trees  varying  in  height 
from  six  to  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  They  were  found  from  the  latter 
part  of  May  through  June.  A  nest  obtained  in  Southern  Wisconsin  by  Mr. 
Thure  Kumlien  is  very  homogeneous  in  structure,  consisting  entirely  of 
loosely  intertwined  stems  of  dry  grasses,  sedges,  and  carices.  It  was  built 
on  the  ground,  is  nearly  Hat,  and  has  only  a  very  shallow  cavity.  Its  entire 
height  is  less  than  two  inches,  and  the  depth  of  its  depression  not  half  au 
inch.  The  diameter  of  the  nest  is  three  and  a  half  inches,  and  that  of  the 
cavity  at  the  rim  three  inches. 

The  maxinmm  number  of  their  eggs  is  five.  Their  average  measurement 
is  .85  by  .65  of  an  inch.  The  ground-color  is  usually  a  grayisli-white, 
rarely  a  light  brown,  marbled  and  streaked  with  waving  lines,  and  a  few  dots 
of  black  or  a  blackish-brown. 


Genus  ZONOTRICHIA,   Swaixson. 

Zonotrichia,  Sw.\ixsON,  Fauna  Eor.-x\ni.  II,  18.31.     (Type,  Emberiza  Uucophrys.) 

Gen.  Char.  Body  rather  ^lout.  Bill  conical,  slightly  notched,  somewhat  compressed, 
excavated  inside ;  the  lower  mandible  rather  lower  than  the  upper ;  gonys  slightly 
convex ;  commissure  nearly  straight.  Feet  stout ;  tarsus  rather  longer  than  middle  toe  ; 
the  lateral  toes  very  nearly  equal.  Hind  toe  longer  than  the  lateral  ones ;  their  claws 
just  reaching  to  base  of  middle  one.  Inner  claw  contained  twice  in  its  toe  proper; 
claws  all  slender  and  considerably  curved.  Wings  moderate,  not  reaching  to  the  middle 
of  the  tail,  but  beyond  the  rump ;  secondaries  and  tertials  equal  and  considerably  less 
than  longest  primaries  ;  second  and 
third  quills  longest ;  first  about  equal 
to  the  fiftb.  much  longer  than  tertials. 
Tail  rather  long,  moderately  rounded; 
the  feathers  not  very  broad. 

Back  streaked.  Rump  and  under- 
parts  immaculate,  except  in  young. 
Head  black,  or  with  white  streaks, 
entirely  difl'erent  from  the  back. 

This  genus  eniliraces  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  American 
Sparrows,  all  of  the  largest 
size  in  their  subfamily.  zon.,iriMa  i,nco,Arys. 

All  the  species  properly  belonging  to  this  genus  are  North  xVmerican  ; 
several  South  American  species,  have,  however,  been  assigned  to  it ;  but 
they  are  none  of  them  strictly  congeneric  with  those  given  below. 
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CoMsfON  Characters.  Feathers  of  interscapular  region  blackish  centrally,  pass- 
ing into  riifous-brown  and  edged  with  paler.  Rump  and  upper  tail-coverts 
uniform  olivaceous-ashy  brown.  Two  white  bands  on  the  wings ;  the  tertials 
edged  with  rufous.  Beneatli  without  streaks.  Head  aljove  marked  with  black, 
and  generally  with  white.     Cheeks  plumbeous. 

A.  Black  of  the  crown  divided  by  a  median  light  stripe.     .lugulum  a.shy. 

a.  Throat  ashy,  uniform  with  the  breast 

1.  Z.  leucophrys.  Median  stripe  of  the  crown  white.  A  Mack 
stripe  from  behind  the  eye,  and  a  white  superciliary  stripe. 

a.  A  black  stripe  from  the  eye  to  forehead,  across  lore.  Hab. 
Eastern  Province  of  North  America,  west  throughout  Rocky 
Mountains;  Cape  St.  Lucas  in  winter  .  .  var.  leucoplirys . 
/3.  No  black  streak  in  front  of  eye,  the  lores  being  wholly 
ash}-.  Hab.  Western  Province  North  America,  east  to  Rocky 
Mountains \in\  yam b el i. 

2.  Z.  coronata.  Median  stripe  of  crown  j'ellow  foi-  anterior  and 
ash  for  postciior  half.  Black  of  crown  coming  down  to  eye  and 
ear  coverts,  leaving  no  light  superciliary  stripe.  Hab.  Pacific 
Province  of  North  America ;  accidental  east  of  Sierra  Nevada. 

b.  Throat  pure  white,  in  sharp  contrast  with   the  dark  ash  of  cheeks 
and  jugnluni. 

3.  Z.  albicoUis.  Median  stripe  of  crown  white.  A  light  super- 
ciliary stripe,  yellow  anterior  to  the  eye,  and  white  behind  it ;  a 
black  streak  along  upper  edge  of  ear-coverts.  Hab.  Eastern  Prov- 
ince of  North  America. 

B.  Black  of  the  crown  not  divided,  but  continuou.s.     Jugulum  white. 

4.  Z.  querula.  Lores,  forepart  of  cheeks,  with  the  chin  and 
throat,  deep  black;  wliole  side  of  head  behind  the  eye,  ashy. 
Lower  parts  pure  white.     Hab.   Missouri  Plains. 


Zonotrichia  levicophrys,  Sw.\inson. 

WHITE-CEOWNED  SPARKOW. 

KmbervM  leucophrys,  Forster,  Philos.  Trans.  I, XII,  177:2,  382,  426. — Gmf.lix,  S}'st  Nat. 
I,  1788,  874.  —  Wilson',  Am.  Orti.  IV,  1811,  49,  pi.  .xxxi,  f.  4.  FriiufiUn  (Zonotrichia) 
leucophrys,  Sw.  F.  B.  Am.  II,  1831,  255.  Zonotrichia  leucojjhrys.  Box.  List,  1838.  — 
Ib.  Consp.  1850,  478.— BAiitn,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  4.18,  pi.  Ixix,  f.  2.  — CotJE.s, 
P.  A:  N.  S.  1861,  224.  —  Mayxard,  Birds  E.  Mass.  1870,  118.  —Cooper,  Orii.  Cal.  I, 
196.  —Samuels,  309.  Fringilla.  leucophrys,  AuD.  Orii.  Biog,  II,  1834,  88  ;  V,  515, 
pi.  cxlv.  —  Ib.  Syn.  1839,  121. —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  1.57,  pi.  cxcii.  ?  Spizella 
maxima,  Bonap.  Conip.  E«nd.  1853  (either  this  or  Z.  gambeli).  White-crowned 
Sparrow,  Pennant. 

Figured  in  Buffon,  Ois.  IV,  192,  pi.  ccxxiii,  f.  2.     Winter. 

Sp.  Char.  Head  above,  upper  half  of  loral  region  from  the  hill,  and  a  n.arrow  line 
through  and  behind  the  eye  to  the  occiput,  black ;  a  longitudinal  patch  in  the  middle  of 
the  crown,  and  a  short  line  from  above  the  anterior  corner  of  the  eye,  the  two  confluent 
on  the  occiput,  white.  Sides  of  the  head,  forepart  of  brc^ast,  and  lower  neck  all  round, 
pale  ash,  lightest  beneath,  and  shading  insensiblj'  into  the  whitish  of  the  belly  and  chin ; 
sides  of  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  tinged  with  yellowish-brown.  Interscapular  region 
streaked  broadly  with  dark  chestnut-brownish.  Edges  of  the  tertiaries  brownish-chestnut. 
Two  white  bjinds  on  the  wing. 
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ZoJWirir/lia  Ifiticophnjs. 


/^Hi(i/n  similar,  biil,  siiiuIIim' ;  iiEiiiiiiiinc  liirds  in  lir^i  wiiitur,  willi  tin,'  black  and  white 
sirlpcs  on  llic  ci'owii  n'pliii'<Ml  by  ihirk  clioytiiiil-bi-owii  and  brownish-yellow.  Length, 
7.1(1  inches;  winjr,  •'!.'.i5.  Yoiiiir/  of  llie  year  iUiddy  strc.iked  with  dusky  on  the  breast. 
'I'lic  lateral  striiies  of  the  crown  dnll  brown,  the  mediini  one  streaked  wliitish. 

Hah.      United  Stiite.s  lioin   the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  they  lieoonie 
ius.sociivtcd    will)   Z.  tjamhcU.     Cape   St.  Lucas; 
Cireenland  (IIkiniiardt,  Ibis,  III,  7).     Breed  in 
Wahsateh  Mountains  (RiniiWAY). 

The  wliitii  ol'  the  cvowu  .separates  two 
bhiek  strijics  on  either  sides  rather  nar- 
rower thiui  ilsell'.  The  bhick  line  behiml 
I  lie  eye  is  contiiuieJ  anterior  to  it  into  the 
lilaek  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  The  lower 
cveliil  is  white.  There  are  some  obscure 
cloiidinns  of  darker  on  the  neck  alir)V('. 
The  rum])  is  inniiactdate.  Xo  white  on 
the  tail,  e.xeept  very  obscure  tips.  The 
white  on  the  wings  crosses  the  ends  ol'  the  middle  and  greater  coverts. 

The  cliaracter  distingui.sliing  the  western  representative  {Z.  (jamhdi)  of 
lr.ucoph)\i/s  is  apparently  \ery  tritiing,  but  is  very  constant. 

Habits.  The  White-crowned  Sparrow  is  found  from  the  liocky  ^foun- 
tains eastward  to  the  Atlantic,  and  in  all  the  intervening  territory,  from  the 
Southern  States  to  the  Arctic  regions.  I:i  the  high  meadows  of  the 
Wahsateh  ^Mountains,  Mr.  Kidgway  found  tliis  bird  very  abundant,  and  one 
very  characteristic,  breeding  tliere  quite  as  numerously  as  any  other  species. 
In  all  that  region  Mr.  llidgway  did  not  meet  with  a  single  individual  of  i^. 
(jamhcli,  its  western  rei^resentative.  At  the  encampment  at  I'arley's  Park 
these  birds  soon  became  on  very  familiar  terms  with  the  party.  They  were 
very  sociable,  and  jmid  ireijuent  visits  to  the  cook's  tent,  and  picked  up,  with- 
out the  slightest  signs  oi'  fear,  the  crumbs  from  the  ground.  Their  sweet 
morning  carol  was,  he  states,  delightful  to  the  ear,  and  they  were  lield  in 
great  favor  by  all.  A  nest  of  these  birds  was  found  on  the  groTind,  at  Parley's 
Park,  June  26.  It  was  built  in  a  bunch  of  Geranmm.  Specimens  of  this 
species  were  obtained,  in  winter,  at  Cape  St.  Lucas,  Lower  California,  by  Mr. 
Xantus. 

Although  an  eastern  species,  passing,  in  its  migrations,  through  the  South- 
ern Atlantic  States  to  Labrador  in  the  spring  and  returning  in  the  fall,  it  is 
a  rare  species  in  all  New  England.  Mr.  Boardman  says  that  it  is  not  com- 
mon in  Eastern  Maine,  and  ilr.  Verrill  tiiat  it  is  rare  in  the  western  part  of 
that  State.  In  Eastern  Massacliusetts  it  is  very  rare.  ]\Ir.  Maynard  men- 
tions obtaining  a  single  specimen,  May  27,  and  regards  it  as  ([uite  a  rare 
migrant.  I  have  never  met  with  the  bird  near  Boston,  and  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  found  there,  except  singly  and  rarely.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  though  less  rare,  it  is  veiy  far  from  being  common.  It  is  found  there 
in  the  spring,  from  the  2()th  to  the  30th  nf  May,  and  in  October  from  the  1st 
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to  the  15th.  Mr.  Allen  met  with  it  from  May  7  to  June  (i,  in  1861,  when 
these  birds  were  more  common  than  usual.  At  this  period,  farther  west,  in 
Ohio,  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  these  Ijirds  are  very  abundant. 
From  Ajiril  10  to  the  latter  portion  of  May,  in  1852,  they  were  abundant  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Washington,  the  Capitol  grounds  being  full  of  them. 
They  were  familiar  and  fearless,  and  seemed  to  delight  to  search  for  food 
under  the  large  Norway  spruces,  brandling  down  to  the  ground.  Their 
abundance  that  spring  may  have  been  exceptional,  as  Wilson  appears  to  have 
met  with  but  very  few  specimens. 

Mr.  Audubon  found  these  Sparrows  very  abundant  in  Labrador,  wliere 
they  were  apparently  late  in  Ijreeding.  It  was  not  until  tlie  Gth  of  July  that 
he  found  one  of  their  nests.  This  was  placed  among  the  moss  at  the  foot  of 
a  low  fir.  It  was  made  externally  of  dr}'  hypnum  mosses,  matted  in  bunches 
like  the  coarse  hair  of  some  r|uadrui)ed,  and  internally  of  fine  dry  grasses, 
arranged  with  gi-eat  neatness,  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  with  a  fuU 
lining  of  the  delicate  yellow  fibrous  roots  of  the  Coptis  trifolia.  The  nest 
was  five  inches  in  its  external  diameter,  and  two  in  depth,  the  cavity  two  and 
a  quarter  wide  and  one  and  three  (quarters  deep.  The  eggs,  five  in  number, 
he  describes  as  of  a  light  sea-green  color,  mottled  towards  the  larger  end 
with  brownish  spots  and  blotches,  a  few  spots  of  a  lighter  tint  being  dis- 
persed over  the  whole.  All  the  nests  found  were  placed  on  the  ground  or 
among  the  moss,  and  all  were  alike  in  their  construction.  By  tlie  beginning 
of  August  the  party  met  witli  young  tliat  were  able  to  fly.  By  the  middle 
of  that  montli  they  had  commenced  their  southern  migrations. 

Dr.  Coues  also  f(jund  this  Spai-row  breeding  in  great  numbers  along  the 
entire  coast  of  Labrador.  Found  in  all  situations,  it  seemed  to  be  particu- 
larly fond  of  deep,  thickly  wooded,  and  secluded  ravines,  surrounded  by  high 
precipitous  cliffs,  and,  when  in  more  open  districts,  confining  itself  to  tan- 
gled patches  of  juniper  and  scrubby  firs.  He  describes  it  as  a  very  active 
and  sprightly  bird,  almost  continually  in  motion.  It  seldom  alights  without 
rapidly  jerking  and  flirting  its  tail,  and  uttering  its  loud  chirpings.  While 
the  female  is  incubating,  the  male  usually  mounts  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  or  a 
neighboring  tree,  and  repeats  his  loud  and  not  unpleasing,  though  somewhat 
monotonous,  notes  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  or  more.  He  describes  its 
song  as  very  similar  to  that  of  the  White-throated  Sparrow,  consisting  of 
two  long-drawn  syllables  with  a  rising  intonation,  then  three  more  in  a  quick, 
liurried  manner,  with  a  falling  cadence, — pe^-de^-de-de-de ;  the  whole  is 
delivered  in  a  mellow  whistle.  If  approached  wliile  thus  engaged,  the  per- 
former becomes  instantly  silent,  and  dives  hastily  into  tlie  nearest  cover. 
The  nest  was  always  placed  on  the  ground,  and  usually  in  little  patches  of 
low  heath,  abundant  wherever  the  ground  was  dry.  He  found  a  nest  on  the 
23d  of  July,  containing  young  just  liatched.  The  female  flutters  off  in 
silence  when  her  nest  is  disturbed,  but  the  male  bird  vociferates  his  angry 
remonstrance,  flirting  his  tail  and  jerking  his  body  in  an  energetic  manner. 
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The  food  of  tliis  bird,  in  Labrador,  was  found  to  consist  of  small  coleop- 
terous insects,  grass- seeds,  a  variety  of  berries,  as  well  as  minute  shell-fish, 
for  which  they  searched  the  margins  of  ponds  near  the  sea-shore.  They 
were  also  seen  to  pursue  insects  on  the  wing.  Mr.  Audubon  speaks  of  its 
song  as  consisting  of  six  or  seven  notes,  and  describes  it  as  loud,  clear,  and 
musical,  although  of  a  plaintive  nature,  diminishing  in  power  to  the  last  note. 
Its  flight  he  describes  as  low,  swift,  and  protracted. 

Dr.  Coues  did  not  find  this  bird  abundant  in  South  Carolina  during  the 
winter,  and  conjectures  that  it  does  not  go  so  far  to  the  south.  Its  migrations 
do  not  appear  to  be  well  defined,  and  nowhere  is  it  known  to  be  alnindant 
during  this  season.  Lieutenant  Couch  met  witli  it  at  Brownville,  Te.\as,  and 
Tamaulipes,  Jlexico,  and  at  Charco  Escondido,  in  ilarch,  at  which  time  they 
were  in  flocks,  indicating  a  more  southern  migration  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. 

It  extends  its  northern  migrations  to  the  extreme  northern  and  northeast- 
ern portions  of  the  continent,  and  also  to  Greenland.  On  the  Yukon  and 
Anderson  Eivers  it  is  replaced  by  the  Z.  gainhdi.  It  is  not  abundant  in 
Greenland.  HolboU  obtained  a  single  specimen  only  in  August,  and  after- 
wards met  with  a  flock  of  young  birds.  He  infers  that  they  breed  in  the 
interior,  but  are  i-estricted  to  a  very  narrow  strip  of  territory. 

Eggs  of  this  species,  from  Wyoming  Territory,  measure  from  .90  to  .95  of 
an  inch  in  length  by  .70  in  breadth,  and  are  of  an  oblong-oval  shape.  The 
ground-color  is  a  light  greenish-white,  thickly  marked  with  reddish-brown 
and  lighter  markings  of  an  obscure  purplish-brown.  The  intensity,  depth  of 
coloring,  and  size  of  tlie  darker  brown  markings,  vary.  They  are  princi- 
pally disposed  about  the  larger  end. 

Zonotrichia  leucophrys  var.  gambeli,  Gambel. 

WESTERN  WHITE-CROWNED  SPARROW. 

Fringilla  gambeli,  Nutt.  Mmi.  I,  ('2il  ed.,)  1S40,  556. — G.\mbel,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  I, 
1843,  262  (California.)  Zonotrichia  yambeli,  Gambel,  J.  A.  N.  Sc.  2d  series,  I,  Dec. 
1847,  50.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  460,  pi.  Ixix,  f.  1.  —  Lokd,  Pr.  R.  A.  lust. 
IV,  1864,  119  (British  Columbia).  — Cooper  &  SucKLEY,  201.  — D.iLL&  B.\nnister, 
Tr.  Ch.  Ac.  I,  1869,  284  (Alaska).  —  Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  195.  Zonotrichia  leu- 
cophrys,  Newberry,  Zobl.  Cal.  &  Or.  Route  ;  Rep.  P.  R.  R.  VII,  iv,  1857,  87. 

Sr.  Ch.^r.  Preci.^ely  similar  to  Z.  Jenrophrys.  but  rather  smaller;  the  lores  are  gray 
throughout,  this  color  continuous  with  a  white  superciliary  stripe  along  the  .side  of  the 
head.     Length,  6.2.5  ;  wing,  2.8.3  ;  tail,  3.08. 

Hab.  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast,  north  to  Nulato  and  Fort  Kenai,  east 
through  the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  south  to  Jalisco  and  Mazatlan,  Mexico. 

As  stated  in  tlie  previous  article,  the  only  appreciable  and  constant  differ- 
ence between  this  race  and  Z.  /(•iiro2Jhri/s  is  found  in  the  character  of  the 
black  stripe  on  the  side  of  the  crown.     In  Icacophri/s  the  black  passes  down 
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over  the  upper  half  of  the  lores,  and  iu  front  of  the  eye,  to  a  line  continuous 
with  the  cutting  edge  of  the  bill,  and  sends  back  a  short  branch  to  the  eye, 
which  cuts  off  the  white  superciliary  stripe.  In  gamheli  the  superciliary 
stripe  passes  continuously  forward  to  the  ashy  lores,  cutting  off'  the  black  from 
the  eye.  The  lower  edge  of  the  black  anteriorly  is  much  higher  tlian  in 
leucophrys,  and  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  nostrils. 

We  cannot  give  any  i:)ositi\e  cliaracter  by  which  immature  specimens  of 
leucojihrijs  and  gnmhdi  may  be  distinguished,  unless  that  the  short  dark  line 
from  forehead  to  eye  of  the  former  is  indicated  by  a  greater  amount  of  dusky 
at  the  base  of  the  feathers  of  that  region. 

Tlie  young  of  this  species,  like  that  of  lcuco2ihri/$,  is  streaked  with  black- 
ish on  side  of  the  throat,  across  the  breast,  and  on  the  sides  of  body,  instead 
of  being  entirely  unmarked  beneath,  as  in  the  adult. 

One  specimen,  collected  in  the  West  Humboldt  Mountains,  connects  this 
form  with  leucophrys,  and  may  possibly  be  a  hybrid.  In  this  there  is  a 
black  spot  in  front  of  the  eye,  but  separated  from  the  black  of  tlie  crown  by 
the  usual  liglit  superciUar}'  stripe  of  gamhdi. 

Some  specimens  from  the  coast  region  of  California  have  the  ash  of  head 
and  breast  duller,  and  \\'\i\\  a  lirowuish  cast,  and  the  spots  on  the  back  black 
instead  of  deep  dark  brown. 

Habits.  The  Western  White-crowned  Sparrow  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance, from  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Pacific.  Dr.  Suekley  fnund  this  bird  \CYy  abundant  at  Fort  Dalles 
and  at  Puget  Sound,  at  botli  of  wliicli  places  it  is  a  constant  summer  resi- 
dent. It  was  always  found  in  excellent  condition.  He  states  that  it  makes 
its  nest  in  low  buslies,  among  tlie  stalks  of  lupins  and  other  shrub-like 
weeds.  Dr.  Cooper  also  mentions  that  this  bird  is  very  abundant  in  all  the 
prairie  districts  of  Wasliington  Territory,  especially  where  there  are  low 
buslies.  I'nlike  most  of  the  Sparrows,  it  was  also  common  on  tlie  coast 
prairies,  where  he  found  it  breeding.  They  arrive  at  the  Straits  of  Fuca  at 
the  end  of  March  in  large  numbers,  and  leave  for  the  South  in  October.  He 
afterwards  found  them  at  Fort  Mohave,  in  the  Colorado  Valley,  <[uite  com- 
mon throughout  the  winter,  some  remaining  until  the  15th  of  I\Iay,  but  he 
does  not  think  that  any  remain  there  to  lireed.  They  are  also  abundant,  in 
winter,  from  San  Francisco  south,  through  all  the  inhabitable  country.  In 
summer  they  are  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  to  their  summits,  and  are  also 
plentiful  in  the  regions  north  of  the  Columbia.  A  few  remain,  during  the 
summer,  in  the  cool  district  about  San  Francisco.  In  June,  1854,  Dr.  Cooper 
met  with  its  nest  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  It  was  built  in  a  bush, 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  formed  of  neatly  interwoven  grasses,  and 
lined  with  softer  materials.  He  describes  its  song  as  loud,  but  short  and 
melancholy,  heard  at  intervals  during  the  whole  year,  and  frequently  at 
night. 

The  Western  White-crowned  Sparrow  was  first  met  with  by  Mr.  Eidgway, 
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at  the  Summit  Meadows,  near  the  summit  of  Dormer  Lake  Pass  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  at  an  altitude  of  about  seven  thousand  feet.  It  was  there  an  abun- 
dant and  characteristic  bird.  The  males  were  in  full  song  in  all  parts  of  the 
meadow,  and  were  nesting  in  such  numbers  that  on  the  evening  of  July  9, 
on  halting  for  the  night,  in  a  liurried  search  no  less  tJian  twenty-seven  of 
their  eggs  were  obtained  within  about  fifteen  minutes.  In  every  instance 
the  nests  were  embedded  under  a  species  of  dwarf-willow,  with  ^\•hich  the 
ground  was  covered.  Tlie  birds  were  extremely  unsuspicious,  the  male  often 
sitting  on  a  bush  within  a  few  ieet  of  the  collector,  and  chanting  merrily  as 
the  eggs  were  being  blown.  In  one  instance,  having  occasion  to  repass  a  spot 
from  wliich  a  nest  had  been  taken,  the  female  was  found  sitting  in  the  cavity 
from  which  its  nest  had  been  removed.  This  species  is  only  a  winter  visitant 
of  the  lower  country,  but  is  there  universally  distributed,  and  always  found 
in  bushy  localities. 

Mr.  Bannister  states  that  this  bird  was  tolerably  abimdant  among  the 
alder-bushes  in  certain  parts  of  St.  Michael's  Island.  Mr.  Dall  found  it 
common  at  Nulato,  and  especially  so  at  Fort  Yukon.  It  ariived  at  Xulato 
about  May  20.  Its  nests  and  eggs  were  oljtained  from  Indians  at  Xowika- 
kat,  on  the  Yukon  River.  Dr.  Kennerly  met  witli  these  birds,  in  Feljruary, 
at  "White  Cliff  Creek,  New  Mexico.  Tliey  were  first  observed  on  approach- 
ing the  Big  Sandy,  and  from  thence  to  the  Colorado  they  were  found  in  abun- 
dance. They  were  mostly  in  flocks,  and  were  generally  found  among  the 
bushes,  in  the  vicinity  of  water.  He  also  met  with  it  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  Corralitos,  and  Janos  Rivers.  It  seemed  to  prefer  the  vicinity 
of  settlements,  where  it  was  always  seen  in  greater  numbers  than  else- 
wliere. 

Mr.  Dresser  fnund  tliese  birds  common  about  San  Antonio,  Texas,  during 
the  winter,  arri\-ing  late  in  September.  Some  may  remain  and  breed,  as  sev- 
eral were  observed  tliere  in  June.  Dr.  Coues  also  found  them  abundant  in 
Arizona,  wliere  lie  first  observed  them  September  15.  After  this  they  became 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  remained  so  until  January.  Later  than  this  only 
a  few  stragglers  were  seen,  until  April,  when  they  again  became  abundant. 
By  far  the  greater  part  left,  and  proceeded  north  to  breed. 

These  Sparrows  were  found  lireeding  on  the  Yukon  and  at  Fort  Anderson 
in  great  numbers  by  Messrs.  MacFarlane,  Lockhart,  and  Ross.  Their  nests 
were  in  nearly  all  cases  found  upon  the  ground,  often  in  tufts  of  grass, 
clumps  of  Labrador  tea,  or  otlier  low  bushes.  They  were  composed  of  hay, 
and,  in  nearly  every  instance,  were  lined  with  deer's  hair,  and  in  a  few  with 
feathers.  A  few  were  without  any  lining.  In  selecting  a  situation  for  their 
nests,  they  seemed  generally  to  give  the  preference  to  open  or  thinly  wooded 
tracts.  The  male  bird  was  usually  seen,  or  its  note  heard,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  nest.  The  eggs  were  obtained  from  the  -ith  of  June  to  the 
1st  of  July.     Their  maximum  number  was  six  ;  tlie  most  common,  four. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Ross  states  that  this  species  arrives  at  the  Arctic  Circle  from 
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about  tlie  15tli  to  the  20tli  of  May,  aud  at  Slave  Lake  only  a  few  days 
earlier.  They  are  then  uo  longer  in  tiocks,  but  have  already  paired.  They 
commence  nesting  almost  immediately  upon  their  arrival  at  the  Yukon  and 
at  Fort  Good  Hoj^e.  Mr.  Eoss  found  nests  made  as  early  as  May  20  to  25, 
wliile  tliere  was  still  considerable  snow  upon  the  ground.  They  mostly  nest, 
however,  in  the  first  half  of  June,  the  young  usually  hatching  between  tlie 
l.jth  and  odtli,  aud  leaving  tlie  nests  when  less  than  a  month  old.  They  all 
leave  the  jVrctic  Circle  about  the  middle  of  September.  A  few  were  seen 
at  Fort  Simpson  iu  the  latter  part  of  that  month.  When  starting,  they 
gather  in  small  tiocks.  The  nest  is  budt  on  high  ground,  amoug  low, 
open  bushes,  always  at  the  foot  of  some  shrub  or  bush,  and  more  or  less 
protected  and  concealed  by  grass.  It  is  never  placed  in  the  edges  of 
marshes,  like  Mdospiza  lincolni ;  nor  on  small  prairies,  like  the  Passerculus 
savanna  ;  nor  in  thick  woods,  as  does  sometimes  the  Z.  alhicollis.  The  uest 
is  neatly  built,  is  more  compact  and  of  finer  materials  than  that  of  the 
latter.  It  is  large  and  deep,  formed  externally  of  coarse  grass,  and  lined 
with  finer  materials. 

Wlien  started  from  lier  nest,  the  female  flies  off  a  few  yards  and  flutters 
silently  along  the  ground  to  di\ert  attention.  If  unsuccessful,  she  flies 
about  lier  nest  uttering  sharp,  harsh  notes  of  anxiety.  The  male  is  less 
bold  on  such  occasions.  Their  favorite  liabitat  is  light  open  bushes,  affect- 
ing neither  open  ])lains  nor  deep  woods  and  never  perching  so  high  as 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  usually,  in  all  their  movements,  keeping 
close  to  the  earth. 

Its  food,  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  consisted  almost  A\holly  of  seeds, 
sought  mostly  on  the  ground.     It  hatches  only  a  single  brood  in  a  year. 

]\Ir.  B.  K.  Ross  adds  that  this  is  the  most  abundant  Sparrow  throughout 
the  Mackenzie  Itiver  region,  and  also  the  most  interesting.  Through  the 
spring  and  summer  its  melodious  song,  whicli  strongly  calls  to  mind  the 
first  notes  of  the  old  air,  "  0  Dear !  what  can  the  Matter  be  I "'  may  be 
heard  from  every  thicket,  both  night  and  day.  "When  sleeping  in  the 
woods,  Mr.  Ross  states  that  lie  has  olten  l>een  awakened  by  several  of 
these  birds  singing  near  him,  answering  each  other,  throughout  the  short 
night,  when  all  the  otiier  birds  were  silent.  On  this  account,  but  for  the 
richness  and  melody  of  its  song  the  bird  woidd  have  made  itself  quite 
disagreeable. 

The  Cree  Indians  name  this  Sparrow  Wah-si-pis-chan,  because  they  think 
this  resembles  its  notes,  the  last  of  which  are  supposed  to  imitate  the  sound 
of  running  water.  It  sings  long  after  the  breeding-season  is  past,  and  its 
notes  may  be  heard  even  into  August. 

The  eggs  measure  .85  of  an  inch  in  length  by  .65  in  breadth,  and  have  a 
ground  of  a  greenish -white  marked  with  a  rusty-brown.  They  are  of  a 
rounded-oval  shape. 
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Zonotrichia  coronata,  F.aird.  f    b  (. 

GOLDEN-CROWNED  SPARROW.  Q,  . 

Einberiza  coronata.,  Pallas,  Zotig.  Kosso-Asiat.  II,  1811,  41,  plate.  Zonotrichia  c,  Baird, 
Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  4(31.  —  Heeum-  X,  S,  48  (nest).  —  Cooper  &  Suckley,  201.— 
Dall  &  Bannister,  Ti-.  Ch.  Ac.  I,  1SB9,  284  (Alaska).  —  Cooper,  Om.  Cal.  I,  197. 
Emberiza  alricapilla,  AuD.  Orn.  Biog.  V,  1839,  47,  pi.  cccxciv  (not  of  Gmelin).  Frin- 
yilla  atricapilla,  AuD.  Synopsis,  1839,  122.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  162,  pi.  cxciii. 
Fringilla  auroaipilla,  Nuttall,  Man.  I,  (2d.  ed.,)  1840,  555.  Zonotrichia  aurocapilla, 
Bon.  Consp.  1850,  478.  —  Newberry,  Zobl.  Cal.  &  Or.  Koute,  Rep.  P.  R.  R.  VI,  iv. 
1857,  88.  Emberiza  atricapilla,  G,m.  I,  1788,  875  (in  part  only).  —  Lath.  Ind.  415. 
£lack-croianed  Bunting,  Pennant,  Arc.  ZoiJl.  II,  364.  —  LjITH.  II,  i,  202,  49,  tab.  Iv. 

Sp.  Char.  Hood,  from  liill  to  upper  pai-t  of  nape,  pure  black,  the  middle  longitudinal 
third  occupied  by  yellow  on  the  anterior  half,  and  pale  ash  on  the  posterior.  Sides  and 
under  parts  of  head  and  neck,  with  upper  part  of  breast,  ash-color,  passing  insensibly  into 
■whitish  on  the  middle  of  the  body ;  sides  and  under  tail-coverts  tinged  with  brownish. 
A  yellowish  spot  above  the  eye,  bounded  anteriorly  by  a  short  black  line  from  the  eye  to 
the  black  of  the  forehead.  This  yellow  spot,  however,  reduced  to  a  few  feathers  in 
spring  dress.  Interscapular  region,  with  the  feathers,  streaked  with  dark  brown,  suflused 
with  dark  rufous  externally.  Two  narrow  white  bands  on  the  wings.  Bill  dusky  above, 
paler  beneath ;  legs  flesh-color. 

Autumnal  specimens  have  more  or  less  of  the  whole  top  of  head  greenish-yellow  ;  the 
feathers  somewhat  spotted  with  dusky ;  the  black  stripe  of  the  hood  reduced  to  a  narrow 
superciliary  line,  or  else  to  a  spot  anterior  to  the  eye.  Length  about  7  inches ;  wing, 
3.30. 

HjUi.  Pacific  coast  from  Eussian  America  to  Southern  California;  West  Humboldt 
Mountains,  Nev.     Black  Hills  of  Rocky  Mountains  ? 

Habits.  Tins  species,  described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Audubon  as  the  Frin- 
gilla atricapilla,  is  found  in  western  North  America,  from  Alaska  to  South- 
ern California  and  Cape  St.  Lucas,  and  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Pacific  Province,  being  known  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  Sierra 
Nevada  only  as  stragglers.  In  its  general  habits  it  is  said  to  greatly  resemble 
the  Z.  gambcli.  In  the  A'icinity  of  Fort  Dalles,  and  also  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Steilacoom,  Dr.  Suckley  found  it  quite  abundant  in  the  summer. 

Dr.  Cooper  says  that  it  is  only  a  straggler  in  the  forest  regions  west  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  Ijut  that  it  probably  migrates  more  abundantly  to  the 
open  plains  eastward  of  them.  He  met  with  them  but  once  near  Puget 
Sound,  May  10,  when  they  were  apparently  migrating.  Dr.  Cooper  found  a 
few  of  this  species  wintering  as  far  south  as  San  Diego,  associating  with  Z. 
gamhcli.  They  were  much  less' familiar,  did  not  come  about  the  houses,  but 
kept  among  the  dense  thickets.  They  were  then  silent,  nor  has  he  ever 
heard  them  utter  any  song.  He  met  with  none  near  tlie  summit  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada. 

Dr.  Newberry  found  these  birds  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco 
in  winter. 

Mr.  Nuttall  met  with  the  young  birds  of  this  species  on  the  central  table- 
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lauds  of  tlie  Eocky  ^Muuntains,  in  the  prairies.  They  were  running  on  the 
ground.  He  heard  no  note  from  them.  He  afterwards  saw  a  few  stragglers, 
in  the  early  part  of  winter,  in  the  thiclvets  of  the  forests  of  the  Columbia 
Eiver,  near  Fort  Vancouver.  He  also  met  witli  them,  in  the  winter  and 
until  late  in  the  spring,  in  the  woods  and  tliickets  of  Cahforuia. 

Ur.  Heermann  found  tliis  species  very  ahundaut  in  the  fall  season,  gener- 
ally associated  with  the  California  Song  Sparrow  and  the  Z.  gambdi.  It 
resorts  to  the  deep  shady  thickets  and  woods,  where  it  passes  the  greater  part 
of  its  time.  In  the  mountainous  districts  it  prefers  the  hillsides,  covered 
with  dense  undergrowtli.  It  occasionally  breeds  in  California,  as  Dr.  Heer- 
mann found  its  nest  in  a  liush  near  Sacramento  City.  It  was  composed  of 
coarse  stalks  of  weeds,  and  lined  internally  with  fine  roots.  The  eggs  were 
four  in  number,  and  ai-e  described  as  having  been  of  an  ashy- white  ground, 
with  markings  of  broN\u  umber,  at  times  appearing  almost  black  from  the 
depth  of  their  shade.  They  were  marked  also  with  a  few  spots  of  a  neutral 
tint. 

Many  of  these  birds  were  obtained  in  Sitka  and  in  Kodiak,  by  Bischoff, 
and  also  in  British  Columbia  by  Elliot. 

Only  one  specimen  of  this  sjiecies  was  met  with  by  Mr.  Ilidgway  in  his 
explorations  w'ith  Mr.  Clarence  King's  survey.  This  was  taken  October  7, 
18()7,  in  the  West  Humboldt  Mountains,  in  company  with  a  flock  of  Z. 
gambeli. 

Zonotrichia  albicollis,  I'.onap. 

WHITE-THEOATED   SPAREOW. 

Fringilla  albicollis,  Gmklix,  Syst.  Nat.  I,  1788,  92().  —  WiL30N,  .\in.  Orn.  Ill,  1811,  51, 
pi.  xxii,  f .  2.  —  LlcilT.  Verz.  Doiiltl.  No.  247  (1823).  Zmwtrichia  albicollis,  Bp. 
CoiLsp.  1850,  478. —Cab.  Mus.  Hein.  1851,  132.  —  Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  !&:,»,  463. 
—  Samuels,  311.  Passer  pcnnsylvaniciis,  Bkissojj,  1760,  Appeudi-x,  77.  Fringilla 
pennsi/lvaniai.  Lath.  Index,  1,  1790,  445. — AUD.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  1831,  42;  V,  497, 
pi.  viii.  —  1b.  Syn.  1839,  121.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  153,  pi.  cxci.  —  Max.  Cab. 
Jour.  VI,  1858,  276.  Fringilla  (Zonotrichia)  pennsylvanica,  Sw.  F.  11.  .Viii.  II,  1S31, 
256.     Zonotrichia  pennsylvanica,  Bo.v.  List,  1838. 

Sp.  Ciiai!.  Two  black  stripes  on  the  crown,  separated  Iw  a  median  one  ol'  white.  A 
broad  superciliary  stripe  from  the  base  of  the  mandible  to  the  occiimt,  yellow  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  eye  and  white  behind  this.  A  broa<l  black  streak  on  the  side  of  the  head 
fi'om  behind  tlie  eye.  Chin  whitti,  abruptly  defined  against  the  dark  ash  of  the  sides  of 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  breast,  fading  into  white  on  the  belly,  and  margined  by  a 
narrow  black  maxillary  line.  Edge  of  wing  and  axillaries  yellow.  Back  and  edges  of 
secondaries  rufous-brown,  the  former  streaked  with  dark  brown.  Two  narrow  white 
bands  acro.ss  the  wing-coverts.  Length,  7  inches;  wing,  3.10;  tail.  3.20.  Young  of  the 
year  not  in  the  collection. 

Had.  Eastern  Province  of  North  America  to  the  Missouri.  Breeding  in  most  of  the 
northern  United  States  and  British  Provinces,  and  wintering  in  tiie  United  States  almost  to 
their  southern  limit.  Aberdineshire,  England,  August  17,  1867  (Zoologist,  Feb.,  1869, 
1547 ;  P.  Z.  S.  1857,  52).    Scotland  (Np.wto.v,  Pr.  ZoOl.  Soo.  1870,  52). 
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Female  smaller,  and  tlie  colors  ratlier  duller.  Immature  and  winter 
specimens  liave  the  white  cliin-j)atch  less  abruptly  defined,  the  white 
markings  on  tlie  top  and  sides  of  the  head  tinged  with  brown.  Some 
specimens,  apparently  mature,  sliow  quite  distinct  streaks  on  the  breast  and 
sides  of  tliroat  and  body. 

Habits.  The  White-tliroatod  Sparrow  is,  at  certain  seasons,  an  abundant 
bird  in  nil  ])arts  of  Nortli  America,  from  tlie  Great  Plains  to  tlie  Atlantic, 
and  from  Geovoia  to  the  extreme  Arctic  regions.  A  few  breed  in  favorable 
situations  in  Massaclmsetts,  especially  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of 
the  State.  It  breeds  abimdantly  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine, 
and  in  all  the  British  Provinces. 

Sir  Jolin  Eichardson  states  tliat  they  reach  the  Saskatchewan  in  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  and  spread  throughout  tlie  fur  countries,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the 
66th  parallel,  to  breed.  He  states  that  he  saw  a  female  sitting  on  seven 
eggs  near  the  Cumberland  House,  as  early  as  June  -4.  The  nest  was  placed 
under  a  fallen  tree,  was  made  of  grass,  lined  with  deer's  hair  and  a  few 
feathers.  Another,  found  at  Great  Bear's  Lake,  was  lined  witli  the  sdw  of 
tlie  Bri/um  vliginosvm.  He  describes  the  eggs  as  of  a  pale  rnountain-green, 
thickly  marbled  with  reddish-lirown.  When  the  female  w^as  disturbed,  she 
ran  silently  off  in  a  crouching  manner,  like  a  Lark.  He  describes  the  note 
C)f  this  bird  as  a  clear  song  of  two  or  three  notes,  uttered  very  distinctly,  l)ut 
without  variety,  —  a  very  incomplete  description. 

Mr.  Kennicott  states  that  this  species  does  not  extend  its  migrations  as 
far  to  the  north  as  Z.  gamheli,  and  is  even  much  less  numerous  on  tlie  south 
shores  of  the  Slave  Lake,  where  he  did  not  observe  half  so  many  of  this  as 
of  the  other.  It  also  nests  later,  as  he  found  the  first  nest  obser\'ed  on  the 
22d  of  June,  with  the  eggs  quite  fresh,  incubation  not  having  commenced, 
and  found  others  after  that  date.  On  Engli.sh  Biver  he  found  two  nests  with 
eggs  on  the  9th  and  17th  of  July,  and  one  near  the  Cumberland  House  on 
the  30th  of  June.  Two  of  these  were  in  low  swampy  ground  among  large 
trees,  the  other  on  hioh  oround  among  small  bushes.  They  were  constructed 
on  large  bases  of  moss,  and  lined  with  soft  grasses.  When  startled  from 
her  nest,  the  female  always  crept  silently  away  through  the  grass. 

He  met  with  this  species  in  considerable  flocks,  accompanied  by  small 
numbers  of  Z.  hvwplirys,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  on  the  11th  of 
May.  He  saw  individuals  on  the  29th  of  May,  near  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
and  it  doubtless  breeds  as  far  south  as  that  region.  In  the  fall  it  was  not 
seen  at  Foi't  Simpson  later  than  the  last  of  September.  As  it  is  a  much 
more  eastern  bird  tlian  Z.  (javxhdi,  it  is  probalJy  in  greater  abundance  on  the 
eastern  end  of  Slave  Lake.  Its  song  he  regards  as  by  no  means  so  attractive 
as  that  of  Z.  (jarnhdi  or  of  Z.  lairoplirjix.  Its  general  habits  are  very  nuich 
like  thnse  of  the  former,  and  though  by  no  means  a  strictly  terrestrial  bird, 
it  rarely  perches  high  on  trees,  and  generally  flies  near  the  ground,  except 
in  its  long  migratory  flights. 
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Notwithstanding  the  slighting  manner  in  whii'li  tlie  song  of  this  bird  is 
spoken  of  by  some  writers,  in  certain  parts  of  tlie  country  its  clear,  pro- 
longed, and  peculiar  whistle  has  given  to  it  quite  a  local  fame  and  popular- 
ity. Among  the  White  Mountains,  where  it  breeds  abundantly,  it  is  known 
as  the  Peabody  Bird,  and  its  remarkably  clear  whistle  resounds  in  all  their 
glens  and  secluded  recesses.  Its  song  consists  of  twelve  di.stinct  notes,  which 
are  not  uufrequently  interpreted  into  various  ludicrous  travesties.  As  this 
song  is  repeated  with  no  variations,  and  quite  frequently  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  evening,  it  soon  becomes  quite  monotonous. 

Among  the  White  Mountains  I  have  repeatedly  found  its  nests.  They 
were  always  on  the  ground,  usually  sheltered  by  surrounding  grass,  and  at 
the  foot  of  liushes  or  a  tree,  or  in  the  woods  under  a  fallen  log.  In  tliat 
region  it  retained  all  its  wild,  shy  habits,  rarely  being  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  dwellings  or  in  cultivated  grounds.  Hut  at  Halifa.x  this  was 
not  so.  There  1  found  tliem  lireeding  in  gardens,  on  the  edge  of  the  city, 
and  in  close  proximity  to  liouses,  apparently  not  more  shy  than  the  common 
Song  Sparrow. 

Wilson  states  tliat  these  birds  winter  in  most  of  the  States  south  of  New 
England,  and  he  fcjund  them  particularly  numerous  near  the  lioanoke  River, 
collecting  in  flocks  on  the  borders  of  swampy  thickets,  among  long  rank 
weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  formed  their  principal  food.  He  gives  the  20th 
of  April  as  the  date  of  their  disappearance,  but  I  liave  observed  them  lin- 
gering in  the  Capitol  grounds  in  Washington  several  weeks  after  that  date. 
They  pass  through  Ivastern  Massachusetts  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  May, 
and  repass  early  in  October.  A  few  stragglers  sometimes  appear  at  earlier 
dates,  liut  irregularly.  In  Western  Maine,  where  it  is  quite  common,  Pro- 
fessor YeiTill  states  that  it  sometimes  arrives  by  the  middle  of  April.  Near 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Mr.  Allen  noted  their  appearance  between  the  last  of  April 
and  the  2flth  of  IMay ;  in  fall,  from  the  last  of  September  through  October. 
Their  favorite  haunts  are  moist  thickets.  The  young  males  do  not  acquire 
their  fuH  plumage  until  the  second  spring,  but  sing  and  breed  in  the  plu- 
mage of  the  females,  as  Mr.  Allen  ascertained  by  dissection.  Mr.  Hildreth 
observed  a  pair  near  Springfield  during  three  successive  summers,  and  al- 
though he  could  not  find  the  nest,  he  saw  them  feeding  their  scarcely  fledged 
young  birds. 

At  Columbia,  S.  C,  Dr.  Coues  found  these  Sparrows  very  abundant,  from 
October  through  April.  They  sing,  more  or  less,  all  winter,  and  during  the 
last  few  weeks  of  their  stay  are  quite  musical,  ^lany  hundreds  pass  the 
months  of  March  and  A\m\  in  the  gardens  of  that  city,  though  during  the 
winter  they  were  mostly  to  Ije  found  in  thickets  and  fields,  in  company  with 
many  other  species. 

A  single  specimen  of  this  bird  was  killed  in  Aberdeenshire,  August  17, 
1867,  and  a  second  was  lately  captured  alive  near  Brighton  (P.  Z.  S.,  June 
4,  1872). 
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Mr.  Audubon  says  that  tliis  bird  visits  Louisiana  and  all  the  Southern 
districts  in  winter,  remaining  from  November  to  March,  in  great  numbers. 
They  form  groups  of  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  live  together  in  great  luxrmony, 
feeding  upon  small  seeds.  At  tliis  time  tliey  are  jiliunp  to  excess,  and  are 
regarded  as  a  great  delicacy. 

When  kept  in  confinement  these  bird.s  become  ej^uite  tame,  and  in  the 
spring  will  sing  at  all  hours  of  tlie  day  or  night, 

Tlie  nest  of  this  bird  is  usually,  if  not  always,  on  the  ground,  but  in 
various  situations,  as  I  have  found  them  on  a  hillside,  in  the  midst  of  low 
underbrush,  in  a  swampy  thicket,  at  the  foot  of  some  large  tree  in  a  garden, 
as  at  Halifa.\,  by  the  edge  of  a  small  pond,  or  in  a  hollow  and  decaying 
stump.  Tiieir  nest  is  large,  deep,  and  capacious,  with  a  base  of  moss  or 
coarse  grasses,  woven  with  finer  stems  above  and  lined  with  hair,  a  few 
feathers,  fine  rootlets  of  plants  or  soft  grasses.  The  eggs  vary  from  four 
to  seven  in  number.  Their  ground-color  is  of  a  pale  green  or  a  greenish- 
white,  marked  over  the  entire  egg  with  a  fox-colored  or  rusty  brown.  Occa- 
sionally these  markings  are  sparsely  scattered,  permitting  tlie  ground  to  be 
plainly  visible,  but  generally  they  are  so  very  abundant  as  to  cover  the  entire 
egg  so  closely  as  to  conceal  all  otlier  shade,  and  give  to  the  whole  a  deep 
uniform  rufuus-liruwu  hue,  througli  which  the  under  color  of  light  green  is 
hardly  distinguishable.     They  measure  .90  by  .G8  of  an  inch. 


Zonotrichia  querula,  (Jambel. 

HARRIS'S  SPARROW;  BLACK-HOODED  SPARROW. 

Fringilla  querula,  Nutt.vll,  .Man.  1,  (2(1  d\.,)  1S40,  fi.'jo  (Westport,  Mo.).  Zonotrichia 
quenila,  G.\mbel,  J.  A.  N.  Se.  2d  Ser.  I,  1847,  51.  —  Bo^•.\l■.  Consp.  1850,  478.  — 
Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  462.  —  Allen,  Amer.  Naturalist,  May,  1872.  FringiUa 
Juirrisi,  Aun.  I5irds  Am.  VH,  1843,  331,  ]il.  cccelx.xxiv.  FrincjiUa  comala.  Pit.  M.\x. 
Reise  II,  1841.  —  In.  Cub., Tour.  VI,  1858,  279.  Zonotrichia  comata,  Bp.  Consp.  1850, 
479. 

Sp.  Cihr.  Hood  and  nape,  .sides  of  head  anterior  to  and  including  the  eye.s,  chin, 
throat,  and  a  few  spots  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  and  on  its  sides, 
black.  Sides  of  head  and  neck  ash-gray,  with  the  trace  of  a  narrow  crescent  back  of  the 
ear-coverts.  Interscapular  region  of  back  with  the  feathers  reddish-brown  streaked  with 
dark  brown.  Breast  and  belly  clear  white.  Sides  of  body  light  brownish,  streaked. 
Two  narrow  white  bands  across  the  greater  and  middle  coverts.  Lengtli  about  7  inches; 
wing,  3.40 ;  tail,  3.65. 

H.\B.  Missouri  River,  above  Fort  Leavenworth.  Chillicothe,  Mo.  (Hoy).  Very  com- 
mon in  Eastern  Kansas  (Allen).     San  Antonio,  Texas,  spring  (Dresser,  Ibis,  1865,  488). 

The  bill  of  this  species  appears  to  be  yellowisli-red.  More  immature 
specimens  vary  in  ha\-ing  tlie  black  of  the  head  above  more  restricted,  the 
nape  and  sides  of  the  head  to  the  bill  pale  reddish-brown,  lighter  on  the  latter 
region.  Others  have  the  feathers  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  hood  edged 
witlt  whitish.  In  all  there  is  generally  a  trace  of  lilack  anterior  to  the  eye. 
73 
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This  species  has  a  coiisideral>ly  larger  bill  than  Z.  Icucophri/s,  the  inaudible 
especially. 

Habits.  This  species  was  lirst  described  in  184U,  by  Mr.  Nuttall,  from 
speciraens  olitained  by  hiui  near  Independence,  jNIo.,  near  the  close  of  the 
month  of  April.  He  again  met  with  them  on  the  following  5th  of  May, 
when  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Little  A'ermilion  River,  a  branch  of  the 
Kansas.  He  found  them  frequenting  thickets,  and  uttering,  chiefly  in  the 
early  morning,  but  also  occasionally  at  other  parts  of  the  day,  a  long,  drawling, 
faint,  solemn,  and  monotonous  succession  of  notes,  resembling  te-de-de-de. 

Since  then  but  little  additional  information  has  been  obtained  in  regard  to 
tlieir  general  habits,  their  geographical  distribution,  or  their  mode  of  breeding, 
single  specimens  only  having  been  taken  at  considerable  intervals  iu  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri  and  elsewhere  until  1872.  Two  specimens  were  se- 
cured by  Mr.  Dresser,  near  San  Antonio,  iu  Western  Texas,  occurring  on  the 
Medina  Eiver  during  their  spring  migrations.  More  recently  this  bird  was 
taken  twice  by  Mr.  H.  AY.  I'arkcv,  in  Jasper  County,  Iowa.  The  latest  of 
these  was  secured  ilay  I'J. 

Professor  F.  H.  Snow,  in  his  List  of  Kansas  Birds,  published  April,  1872, 
enumerates  this  sijecies  as  a  bird  frequently  taken  in  Kansas  in  the  winter, 
■  and  probably  resident ;  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  (American  Naturalist,  May, 
1872)  states  that  Harris's  Finch  was,  next  to  the  Cardinal,  the  most  abundant 
species  of  the  family  of  Sparrows  and  Finches  in  the  vicinity  of  Leaven- 
worth, as  it  was  also  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest.  He  found  it  almost 
exclusively  frequenting  the  damper  parts  of  the  woods,  associating  witli  the 
White-throated  Sparrow,  nmch  resembling  it  both  in  liabits  and  in  song. 
Nothing  has  .so  far  been  published  respecting  the  iiest  and  eggs. 


Genus   JUNCO,    VV.u;leii. 

Jvmco,  Wagler,  Isis,  1831.     (Type,  FriinjUln  cincrea,  Sw.) 
NipJuea,  Audubox,  Syn.  1839.     (Type,  Embervza  hyemalis,  G.M.) 

Gkn.  Char.     Bill  small,  conical ;  culincn  curved  at  tlio  tip  ;  the  lower  jaw  quite  a.s  high 

as  tlio  upper.  Tarsus  longer  than  the 
middle  toe ;  outer  toe  longer  than  the 
innei',  liarely  reaching  to  the  base  of  the 
midille  claw ;  hind  toe  reaching  as  far  as 
the  middle  of  the  latter ;  extended  toes 
reaching  about  to  the  middle  of  the  tail. 
Wings  rather  short;  reaching  over  the 
basal  fourth  of  the  exposed  surface  of 
the  tail;  primaries,  however,  considera- 
bly longer  than  the  secondaries  and  ter- 
tials,  which  are  nearly  equal.  The  second 
quill  longest,  the  third  to  fifth  successive- 
ly but  little  shorter  ;  first  longer  than 
sixth,  much  exreeding  secondaries.     Tail  moderate,  a  little  .shorter  than  the  wings;  slightly 


Junco  ore^ontti 
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einaiginate  and  rounded.  Feathers  rather  narrow ;  oval  at  the  end.  No  streaks  on  the 
head  or  body ;  color  above  unilorm  on  the  head,  back,  or  rntnp,  sepai'ately  or  on  all  to- 
gether.    Belly  white ;  outer  tail-feathers  white.     Young  liirds  streaked  above  and  below. 

The  essential  characters  of  this  genus  are  the  middle  toe  rather  sliorter 
than  the  sliort  tarsus  ;  the  lateral  toes  sliglitly  unec^ual,  the  outer  reaching 
the  base  of  tlie  middle  claw  ;  the  tail  a  little  shorter  than  the  wings,  sliglitly 
emarginate.  In  Junro  cinc.rcus  the  claws  are  longer ;  the  lower  mandible  a 
little  lower  than  tlie  upper. 

Species  and  Varieties. 

Common  CnARACXKRS.     Prevailing   oulor  iilunibcinis;    alidomen.   crissnm,   and 
lateral  tail-feathers  white. 

A.  Bill  entirely  light  flesh-colored,  dusky  only  at  extreme  point.  Color  of 
jngulum  (deep  a.sh  or  plumbeous-black)  abruptly  defined  against  the  pure 
white  of  the  abdomen. 

a.  Posterior  outline  of  the  dark  color  of   the  jugulum  convex  ;  sides 
pinkish. 

1.  J.  oregonus.  Back  and  wings  more  or  less  tinged  witli  dark 
rusty,  in  sharii  contrast  with  the  black  ( ^)  or  ash  (  9  )  of  the  head 
and  neck.  Hah.  Pacific  Province  of  North  America,  from  Sitka 
southward ;  ea-st  across  the  Middle  Province  of  United  States,  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  (where  mixed  with  J.  cankeps ')  occasionally 
to  the  Plains  (where  mixed  with  J.  hi/emalis'). 

b.  Posterior  outline  of  the  dark  color  of  tlie  jugukmi  concave ;  sides  asliy. 

2.  J.  hyemalis.     Back  and  wings  without  rusty  tinge. 

Wing  without  any  white  ;  tliree  outer  tail-feathers  only, 
marked  with  white.  Bill,  .40  and  .25 ;  wing,  3.10 ;  tail,  2.80 ; 
tar.sus,  .80.  Hab.  Eastern  Province  North  America.  Straggling 
west  to  Arizona  (CouEs)  ;  in  tlie  northern  Rocky  Mountains, 
mixed  with  J",  orej/ow  MS         .....  var.  hy  em  a  I  is  , 

Wing  with  two  white  bands  (on  tips  of  middle  an<l  greater 
coverts) ;  four  outer  tail-feathers  marked  with  white.  Bill,  .50 
and  ..'30;  wing,  3.40;  tail,  3.20.  Hah.  High  mountains  of 
Colorado  (El  Paso  Co.,  Aiken)         ....         var.aiJceni. 

3.  J.  caniceps.  Back  (interscapulars)  rufous:  .scapulars  and  wings 
unifniin  ashy.  Ilab.  Central  Rocky  Mountains  of  United  States. 
(Along  southern  boundary  mixed  with  J.  cinereiis?) 

1  Hybriil  lutwecii  orec/onus  ami  niniccps,  =  " mmedens,"  H.\IHD,  Geol.  Siirv.  Cal.  Orn.  1, 
p.  564. 

CllAll.  Pinkish  .sidi-s  and  convex  outline  to  ash  of  breast,  as  in  orcgmius,  with  the  bright 
rufous  back  and  ashy  head,  with  black  lores  of  caniceps :  a  tendency  in  the  rufous  of  back  to 
tinge  the  wings,  as  in  orerjnnus.  Hab.  Southern  Rocky  Mountains.  (Fort  Whipjile,  Arizona, 
OouES  ;  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming,  Drexler  ;  Fort  liurgwyn.  Mountains  of  Colorado,  AiivEN.) 

^  Hybrid  between  hyemalis  and  oregonus. 

Char.  Plumbeous  back  of  hjemalis,  with  pinki.sh  sides  of  nregonus ;  or  else  reddish  back  of 
oregonus  and  plumbeous  sides  of  hyemalis,  or  colors  mi.\ed  both  above  and  below,  ffab.  Sun 
River,  Dakota  ;  McKenzie  River  District  ?  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona  ;  and  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming. 

'  Hybrid  between  caniceps  and  einereiis,  =  "  dorsalis"  Henry,  Pr.  Phil.  Ac.  1S58,  117; 
Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  467. 

CiiAR.  Rufous  restricted  to  interscapular  region,  as  in  the  former,  with  black  upper  mandible, 
and  pale  ash  throat  of  the  latter.     Hah.    Fort  Thorn,  New  Mexico. 
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B.   Bill  with  the  upper   niamlible  black,  the  lower  yellow.     Ash  of  the 
jugulum  failing  p-radually  into  the  grayish-white  of  the  abdomen. 

4.  J.  cinereus.     Whole  back,  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  and  tcrtials 
rufous. 

Throat  and  jugulum  pale  ash  ;  fiaclv  l.iright  rufous.  Wing, 
3.10;  tail,  3.00;  bill,  .34-  and  .25;  tarsus,  .80.  Hah.  Table- 
lands an<i  mountains  of  Me.Kico.         .         .         .  var.  ci'n  ereM«.' 

Thro.at  and  jugulum  deep  ash ;  back  dull,  or  olivaceous- 
rufous.  Wing,  3.15;  tail,  3.10;  bill,  .44  and  .34;  tarsus,  .90. 
Hah.    High  mountains  of  Guatemala.         .         .         .     var.  alttcola? 


Junco  hyemalis,  sclateb. 

SNOWBIRD. 

Fringilla  hyemalis,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  I,  (10th  i-d.,)  17.i3,  183  (not  of  Gmf.lin  or  Ij.\tham). 

—  AUD.  Orn.  Biog.  I,  1831,  72;  V,  505,  pi.  xiii.  —  Max.  Cab.  Jour.  VI,  1858,  277. 
Fringilla  (Hpiza)  hyemalis,  Ron.  Syn.  1828,  109.  Emberiza  hyemalis,  Linn.  Syst. 
Nat.  I,  1766,  308.  Slruihns  hyemalis,  BoN.  List,  1838.  —  Ib.  Consp.  1850,  475. 
Niphcea  hyemalis,  AuD.  Synopsis,  1839,  106.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  88,  pi.  clxvii. 
Juttco  hyemalis,  Sclater,  Pr.  Zobl.  Soc.  1857,  7.  —  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  468. 

—  CotTEs,  P.  A.  N.  S.  1861,  224.  —  D.VLL&  Bannister,  Tr.  Ch.  Ac.  I,  1869,  284.— 
Samuels,  314.  Fringilla  hudsonia,  Foustek,  Philos.  Trans.  LXII,  1772,  428.  — 
Gmelin,  I,  1788,  920.  —  Wilson's  Index,  VI,  1812,  p.  xiii.  Fringilla  nivalis, 
Wilson,  II,  1810,  129,  pi.  xvi,  f.  6. 

Sp.  Ciiak.  Everywhere  of  a  grayish  or  dar-k  ashy-l)lack,  deepest  anteriorly  ;  the  mid- 
dle of  the  breast  behind  and  of  the  belly,  the  under  tail-coverts,  and  first  and  second 
external  tail-feathers,  white ;  the  third  tail-feather  white,  margined  with  black.  Length, 
6.25;  wing,  about  3.  Female  paler.  In  winter  washed  with  brownish.  Young  streaked 
above  and  below. 

Hab.  Eastern  United  States  to  the  Missouri,  and  as  far  west  as  Black  Hills.  Stragglers 
at  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona,  and  mountains  of  Colorado. 

The  wing  is  rotnided  ;  the  second  quill  longest ;  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  successively,  a  little  shorter;  the  first  longer  than  the  sixth.  Tail 
slightly  rounded,  and  a  little  einargiuate.      In  the  full  spring  dress  there  is 

'  Junco  cincreiis,  Cabanik,  Mexiran  Snowbird.  Fringilla  cincrea,  Sw.  Syn.  Birds  Mex.  in 
Phil.  Mag.  I,  1S27,  435.  Junco  cinereus,  Cabani.s,  llus.  Hpin.  18.00,  134.  —  Baihd,  Birds 
N.  Am.  1858,  465.  "Fringilla  rufidorsis,  LloilT.,"  Bonai'ARTE  ;  probably  a  catalogue  name. 
Janco  phmonolus,  Wagleii,  Isis,  1831,  526.  —  Bonap.  ComptPS  Rendus,  XXXVII,  518. 

Sp.  Char.  Ash-color  above  ;  with  a  broad  quadrate  interscapular  patch  of  rufous-chcstimt, 
this  extending  over  the  wing-coverts  and  inner  secondaries.  Beneath  paler  ash,  lighter  in 
middle  region  below,  hut  without  distinct  line  of  demarcation.  Lores  and  anterior  region  of  eye 
dusky  ;  in  decided  contrast.  Outer  three  tail-feathei's  white,  but  dusky  at  ba.se  and  on  outer  web 
at  end  ;  the  amount  increasing  internally.  Upper  bill  entirely  black  ;  lower  yellow.  Length, 
6.40  ;  height  of  bill,  .25  ;  culnien,  .46.     Ilab.    Table-lands  of  Mexico. 

■■*  Juncn  aUicola,  Salvin,  Guatemalan  Snowbird.  Junco  allicola,  Sai.vin,  P.  Z.  S.  1863,  189 
(Highlands,  Guatemala).  —  Tn.  Ibis,  1806,  193. 

Sp.  Char.  Similar  to  J.  cinereus,  but  darker  than  Mexican  species,  with  less  contrast  between 
the  rufous  of  back  and  the  ash  of  head.  Tail  with  less  white.  Bill  much  larger  :  height,  .34  ; 
(■ulnii'U,  .56.      ITiili.     Higldanils  of  (iuatcmala. 
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Junco  crregoniif 


no  trace  of  any  second  color  on  the  back,  except  an  exceedingly  faint  and 
scarcely  appreciable  wash  of  dull  browjiisli  over  the  whole  upper  parts. 
The  markings  of  the  third  tail-featlier  vary 

somewhat  in  specimens.      Sometimes  the  .^r^^'  ^i^ 

whole  tip  is  margined  with  brown  ;  some- 
times the  wliite  extends  to  tiie  end  ;  some- 
times both  \\ebs  are  margined  with  brown  ; 
sometimes  the  outer  is  white  entirely ; 
sometimes  the  brownish  wash  on  the  back 
is  more  distinct. 

Some  specimens  (No.  52,7<l2  and  52,701, 
males)  from  Sun  River,  Dakota,  appear  to 
be  hybrids  with  orcgonv^.  Tliey  have  the 
general  appearance  of  hyemalis,  the  back 
being  nearly  uniform  with  the  head  (with 
a  wash  of  sepia-brown,  liowever),  and  the  head  and  neciv  of  the  same  dark 
plumbeous  ;  tlie  sides,  however,  are  pinkish,  and  the  plumbeous  on  the 
jugulum  has  its  posterior  outline  convex,  as  in  orcgonus.  If,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  these  specimens  are  really  hybrids,  then  we  have  the 
two  extreme  forms  of  the  genus  connected  by  specimens  of  such  a  condi- 
tion ;  thus,  hyemalis  with  oregonus,  oregomis  with  caniceps  {=annedcns, 
Baird),  and  caniceps  with  cinereus  (=  clorsalvi,  Henry).  It  may  perhaps  be 
considered  a  serious  question  whether  all  (including  alticola)  are  not,  in 
reality,  geographical  races  of  one  species.  However,  as  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  ever  proving  this,  it  may  be  best  to  consider  them  as  representative 
species,  and  these  specimens  of  intermediate  characters  as  hybrids. 

Habits.  The  common  familiar  Snowbird  of  the  Eastern  States  is  found 
throughout  all  North  America,  east  of  the  Black  Hills,  from  Texas  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  "Wlierever  found,  it  is  at  certain  seasons  a  very  abundant 
and  an  equally  familiar  bird. 

It  nests  as  far  south,  in  mountainous  regions,  as  Virginia,  and  thence  to 
New  York  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  New  England  States,  breeding  only 
in  the  highlands,  but  descending  more  and  more  into  the  plains  as  we  pro- 
ceed north.  As  it  is  a  very  hardy  bird,  its  migrations  are  irregular  and 
uncertain.  In  some  seasons  I  have  observed  but  few  at  irregular  intervals ; 
and  in  others,  in  which  the  spring  was  cold  and  backward,  I  have  met  with 
them  in  every  month  except  July  and  August. 

Mr.  Kennicott  found  but  few  birds  of  this  species  breeding  as  far  south  as 
Fort  Resolution  or  Slave  Lake,  and  was  unal)le  to  find  any  of  tlieir  nests, 
though  he  met  with  a  few  liirds  that  were  evidently  breeding  there.  He 
found  it  afterwards  nesting  in  the  greatest  abundance  about  latitude  G5°. 
They  were  very  niimerous  on  the  Yukon,  and  jNIr.  MacFarlane  foinid  tliem 
breeding  plentifully  on  the  Anderson  River,  at  the  edge  of  the  barren-ground 
region. 
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The  nests  found  by  Mr.  Kennicott  were  all  on  the  ground,  more  or  less 
concealed  in  tufts  of  grass,  dry  leaves,  or  projecting  roots.  Some  were  in 
thiclv  woods,  others  in  more  open  regions,  and  were  lined  with  moose-hair. 

Mr.  lioss  states  that  this  species  fretpients  all  the  j\[ackenzie  River  region 
in  summer,  arriving  about  the  2(lth  of  April,  and  leaving  abdut  the  10th  nf 
October.     Besides  its  call-note,  or  chirp,  it  has  a  very  pretty  song. 

Mr.  Dall  also  remarks  that  they  were  quite  common  at  Nulato  in  the 
spring,  not  arriving  there,  however,  until  about  the  first  of  June. 

According  to  Mr.  Dresser,  it  is  found  occasionally  about  San  Antonio 
in  winter,  and  Dr.  Woodhouse  says  that  it  is  also  common  in  the  Indian 
Territory  in  fall  and  winter.  Accoi'ding  to  Mr.  Audubon,  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  Louisiana  in  November,  and  remains  there  until  early  spring. 
It  is  also  abundant  in  South  Carolina,  an'iving  there  in  October  and  leaving 
in  April. 

This  species  was  observed  by  Mr.  Aiken  in  Colorado  Territory  for  aljout 
tlireo  weeks  following  IWarch  20,  after  which  they  were  seen  no  more. 

It  Ijreeds  more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  northern  and  eastern  j)ortions  of 
Maine.  About  Calais  and  in  all  tlie  islands  of  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
througliout  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  I  found  tliis  liy  fir  tlie  most 
common  and  familiar  species,  especially  at  Pictou,  where  it  abounded  in 
the  gardens,  in  re])eated  instances  coming  witlnn  the  outliuildings  to  build 
its  nests.  lu  a  woodslied  connected  with  tlie  dwelling  of  Mr.  Dawson,  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  nests  of  several  of  these  birds,  built  within  reach 
of  the  hand,  and  in  places  where  the  family  were  passing  and  repassing 
throughout  the  day.  In  Pictou  they  were  generally  called  the  Bluebird  by 
the  common  people.  On  my  ride  from  Halifax  to  Pictou,  I  also  found  these 
birds  breeding  by  the  roadside,  often  under  the  shelter  of  a  projecting  bank, 
in  tlie  manner  of  the  Passerculiis  savanna.  I  afterward  found  them  nesting 
iu  similar  situations  among  the  "White  Mountains,  the  roadsides  .seeming  to 
be  a  favorite  situation.  In  liabits  and  notes,  at  Pictou,  they  reminded  me 
of  the  common  SpizcUa  socialis,  but  were,  if  anything,  more  fearless  and 
confiding,  coming  into  tlie  room  wliere  the  family  were  at  their  meals,  and 
only  flying  away  when  they  liad  secured  a  cruml)  of  sufficient  size. 

In  Western  Massachusetts  tliey  breed  in  all  ])arts  of  the  range  of  Green 
Mountains,  from  Blandford  to  North  Adams.  They  appear  about  Spring- 
field in  October  and  November,  and  are  for  a  while  abundant,  and  are  then 
gone  until  March,  when  they  return  in  lull  song,  and  remain  numerous  into 
April,  and  less  common  until  into  May.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
tliey  are  found  from  October  to  late  in  May,  with  some  irregularity  and  in 
varying  numbers.  Mr.  Audubon  did  not  meet  with  any  on  tlie  coast  of 
Labrador,  and  Dr.  Coues  did  not  find  them  so  abundant  as  he  expected,  and 
did  not  observe  any  until  the  latter  part  of  July,  at  which  time  the  young 
were  already  hatclied,  and  tliey  were  associated  in  small  companies.  They 
kept  entirely  in  the  thick  woods,  and  seemed  rather  timid. 
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Their  food  is  small  berries,  seeds  of  grasses  aud  small  plants,  insects, 
and  larvffi.  They  seek  the  latter  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  winter  are  said 
to  frequent  the  poultry-yards,  and  avail  tliemselves  of  the  services  of  the 
fowls  in  turning  up  the  earth.  On  the  ground  they  hop  about  in  a  jjeculiar 
manner,  apparently  without  moving  their  feet.  At  night  and  during  storms 
they  shelter  themselves  iu  the  thick  branches  of  evergreens,  and  also  in 
stacks  of  hay  and  piles  of  brushwood. 

During  the  winter  the  Snowbird  appears  to  be  rather  more  numerous  in 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States  than  in  New  England.  In  the  former  they 
appear  late  in  October,  at  fii'st  on  the  borders  of  woods,  searching  for  fund 
among  the  fallen  and  decaying  leaves.  Later  in  the  season,  as  the  weather 
becomes  colder,  and  the  snow  deprives  them  of  this  means  of  feeding, 
they  resort  to  tlie  roadsides  and  feed  on  the  .seeds  of  the  taller  weeds, 
and  to  the  farm-houses  and  farm-yards,  and  even  enter  within  the  limits  of 
large  cities,  where  they  become  very  tame  and  familiar.  They  are  much 
exposed  to  attacks  from  several  kinds  of  Hawks,  and  the  apparent  timidity 
they  evince  at  certain  times  and  places  is  due  to  their  a}iprehensions  of 
this  danger.  The  sudden  rustle  of  the  wings  of  a  harmless  fowl  will  cause 
the  whole  flock  to  take  at  once  to  flight,  returning  as  soon  as  their  alarm  is 
found  to  be  needless,  but  repeated  again  and  again  when  the  same  dreaded 
sounds  are  heard. 

Neither  Wilson,  Nuttall,  nor  Audubon  apjiear  to  have  ever  met  with  the 
nests  or  eggs  of  this  bird,  though  the  first  met  \\-ith  them  breeding  both 
among  the  Alleghanies,  in  Virginia,  and  the  highlands  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  In  Otsego  County,  in  the  latter  State,  Mr.  Edward  Appleton 
was  the  first  to  discover  and  identify  their  nest  and  eggs,  as  cited  by  Mr. 
Audubon  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Birds  of  America.  They  were  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  town  of  Otsego.  Their  nests  were  on 
the  ground  in  sheltered  positions,  some  of  them  with  covered  entrances. 
Their  complement  of  eggs  was  four.  One  of  their  nests  was  sent  me,  and 
was  characteristic  of  all  I  have  since  seen,  having  an  external  diameter  of 
four  and  a  half  inches  and  a  depth  of  two.  The  cavity  was  deep  and  capa- 
cious for  the  bird.  The  base  and  periphery  of  the  nest  were  made  of  slender 
strips  of  bark,  coarse  straws,  fine  roots,  and  horsehair,  lined  with  fine  mosses 
and  the  fur  of  smaller  animals.  The  eggs  were  of  a  rounded-oval  shape  ; 
their  ground-color  is  a  creamy  yellowish-white,  marked  with  sjiots  and 
T)lotches  of  a  reddish-brown  confluent  around  the  larger  portion  of  the  egg, 
but  rarely  covering  either  end.  They  measure  .75  by  .60  of  an  inch,  not 
varying  in  size  from  those  of  J.  orcgonvs. 
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Junco  hyemalis,  vai.  aikeni,  l!nir;\vAY. 

WHITE-WINGED  SNOWBIRD. 

Sp.  Char.  Generally  similar  to  J.  lojcmaUs,  but  considerably  larger,  with  more  robust 
bill ;  two  white  bands  on  the  wing,  and  three,  instead  of  two,  outer  tail-feathers  entirely 
white.  No.  Gl,302  <?,  El  Paso  Co.,  Colorado,  December  11,  1871,  C.  E.  Aiken :  Head, 
neck,  jugulum,  and  entire  upper  parts  clear  ash  ;  the  back  with  a  bluish  tinge  ;  tlie  lores, 
quills,  and  tail-feathers  darker;  middle  and  secondary  wing-coverts  rather  broadly  tipped 
with  white,  forming  two  conspicuous  bands.  Lower  part  of  the  breast,  abdomen,  and 
crissuin  pure  white,  the  anterior  outline  against  the  ash  of  the  jugulum  convex;  sides 
tinged  with  ash.  Three  lateral  tail-feathers  entirely  white,  the  third,  however,  witli  a 
narrow  streak  of  dusky  on  the  terminal  third  of  the  outer  web ;  the  next  feather  mostly 
plumbeous,  with  the  basal  fourth  of  the  outer  web,  and  the  terminal  half  of  the  inner,  along 
the  shaft,  white.     Wing,  3.40  ;  tail,  3.20  ;  culmen,  .50 ;  depth  of  bill  at  base,  .30  ;  tarsus,  .80. 

Hab.     El  Paso  County,  Colorado. 

At  first  siglit,  tliis  bird  appears  to  be  a  very  distinct  species,  being  larger 
tliaii  any  other  Xorth  American  form,  and  possessing  in  the  wliite  bands  on 
the  wing  characters  entirely  peculiar.  Its  large  size,  however,  we  can  at- 
trilmte  to  its  al])ine  habitat,  agreeing  in  this  respect,  as  coiiapared  with  /. 
hi/rmrdis.  with  thi'  ./.  cd/irohc  of  Guatemala,  which  we  can  only  consider  an 
alpine  or  somowliat  local  I'unn  id'./'.  r/inereii,i.  That  the  white  bands  on  the 
wing  do  not  constitute  a  character  stifficiently  important  to  be  considered  of 
specific  value  is  proved  by  the  fact  tliat  in  many  specimens  of  J.  orccjonus, 
and  occasionally  in  J.  hyemalis,  there  is  sometimes  quite  a  distinct  tendency 
to  these  bands  in  tlie  form  of  obscure  white  tips  to  the  coverts. 

H.\BITS.  But  little  is  known  as  to  the  habits  of  this  variety  ;  probably 
they  do  not  differ  from  those  of  its  congeners.  It  was  met  with  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Aiken,  near  Fountain,  El  Paso  County,  in  Colorado  Territory,  in  the 
winter  of  1871  -  72.  They  were  rare  in  the  early  winter,  became  rather 
common  during  the  latter  part  of  February  and  the  first  of  March,  and  had 
all  disappeared  by  the  first  of  .Vpril.  Dtiring  winter  only  males  were  seen, 
but,  in  the  spring,  the  females  were  the  most  numerous.  Tliey  were  usually 
seen  singly,  or  in  companies  of  two  or  three,  and  not,  like  the  others,  in 
larger  flocks. 


Junco  oregonus,   Sclater. 

OREGON  SNOWBIRD.  ;  «,=-,Vt>t-97>5 
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Fringilla  oregnnti,  Townsend,  ,I.  A.  N.  Sc.  VII,  1S37,  188.  —  Ib.  Narrative,  1839,  345.  — 
AuD.  Oru.  Biog.  V,  1839,  68,  pi.  cccxcviii.  Slruthus  orcgonus,  Box.  List,  1838.  —  Ib. 
Consp.  1850,  475.  —  Nkwbehry,  Zool.  Cal.  &  Or.  Koute  ;  Rep.  P.  R.  R.  VI,  iv,  1857, 
88.     Niphmi  oregmm.  Am.  Syn.  1839,  107.  —  Ib.  Birds  Am.  Ill,  1841,  91,  pi.  clxviii. 

—  Cab.  Mus.  Hem.  1851,  134.     Jwnco  oregmius,  ScLATEB,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.   18.^)7,  7. — 
Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  466.  —  Lord,  Pr.  R.  A.  Inst.  IV,  120  (British  Columbia). 

—  Cooper  &  Sucklet,  202.  —  Coues,  Pr.   Phil.  Ac.  1866,  85  (Arizona).  —  Dall  K 
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Bannistf.r,  Tr.  Ch.  Ac.  1,  1801),  2Si.  —  CuorEii,  Oni.  Cal.  1,  19'J.  Fringilla  haiLsunia, 
Liciir.  Beit.  Faun.  Cal.  in  Abh.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  for  183S,  1839,  424  (not  F. 
htidsonia,  Fokstek).  "Frinyilla  (tlrata,  Bi!.\nut,  Icon.  Rosso-As.  tali,  ii,  f.  8" 
(C.A.B.). 

Sr.  Char.  Head  ami  neck  all  roinid  sooty-black;  tliis  color  extending  to  the  uiipcr 
part  of  the  breast,  but  not  along  the  sides  under  the  wings,  and  with  convex  outline 
behind.  Interscapular  region  of  the  back  and  exposed  surface  of  the  wing-coverts  and 
secondaries  dark  rufous-brown,  forming  a  square  patch.  A  lighter,  more  pinkish  tint  of 
the  same  on  the  sides  of  breast  and  belly.  Rest  of  under  parts  clear  white.  Rump 
brownii;h-ash.  Upper  tail-coverts  dusky.  Outer  two  tail-feathers  white ;  the  third  with 
only  an  obscure  streak  of  white.  Bill  flesh-color,  dusky  at  tip.  Legs  flesh-color.  Length 
about  6..50  inches  ;  wing,  3.00. 

Hab.  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Moiuitains, 
and  north  to  Alaska.  Stragglers  as  far  east  as  Foi-t  Leavenwoi-th  in  winter  and  Great 
Bend  of  ilLssouri. 

Sitka  and  Oregon  specimen.s  have  the  back  of  a  darker  rufous  than  those 
from  California  and  the  Middle  Province,  in  which  this  portion  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  the  sides,  is  paler,  and  in  more  abrupt  contrast  with  the  head. 

Immature  and  the  majority  of  winter  specimens  do  not  have  the  black 
of  tlie  head  and  neck  so  well  defined,  Ijut  edged  above  more  or  less  with  the 
color  of  the  back,  below  witli  light  ashy. 

The  Oregon  Snowliird  in  full  plumage  is  readily  di.stingnishable  from  the 
eastern  species  by  the  purer  white  of  the  belly  ;  the  more  sharjily  defined 
outline  of  the  black  of  the  liead  passes  directly  across  the  u]i[ier  jjart  of  the 
breast,  and  is  even  convex  in  its  posterior  outline,  without  extending  down 
the  side  of  the  breast,  witli  its  posterior  outline  strongly  concave,  as  in  hyc- 
malis.  The  absence  of  black  or  ashy-brown  under  the  wings,  w-ith  the  rufous 
tinge,  are  highly  characteristic  of  oTer/onus.  The  head  and  neck  are  consid- 
erably blacker ;  the  rufous  of  the  hack  and  wings  ddes  not  exist  in  the  other. 
The  wings  and  (piills  are  more  pointed ;  the  second  quill  usually  longest,  in- 
stead of  the  third,  etc.  The  dusky  of  the  throat  reaches  in  J.  orcffuuat;  only 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  breast;  to  its  middle  region  in  h/emalis. 

Sometimes,  in  adult  males,  the  middle  and  greater  wing-coverts  are  faintly 
tipped  with  wliite,  indicating  two  inconspicuous  Ijands. 

In  a  large  series  of  Ji'iiros  collected  at  Fort  Whipple,  Arizona,  by  Dr. 
Coues,  are  several  specimens  so  decidedly  intermediate  Ijetween  J.  oirtjunus 
and  J.  caniceps  as  to  suggest  the  probability  of  their  l.ieing  hybrids  ;  others, 
from  Fort  Burgwyn  and  Fort  Bridger,  are  exactly  like  them.  With  the  ashy 
head  and  jugulum,  and  black  lores,  as  well  as  bright  rufous  back,  of  the  latter, 
the  sides  are  pinkisli  as  in  the  former  ;  while,  as  in  this  too,  the  posterior  out- 
line of  the  ash  on  jugulum  is  convex,  not  concax^e,  and  the  rufous  of  the  back 
has  a  tendency  to  tinge  the  wings,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  interscap- 
ulars.    (See  foot-note  to  synoptical  table,  p.  579.) 

Habits.  Dr.  Snckley  found  this  bird  extremely  abundant  in  Oregon  and 
Wasliington  Territory,  where  it  liold.s  about  the  same  ])osition  that  tlie  hyc- 
"  74 
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malis  does  in  the  Eastern  States.  Dr.  Cooper  states  it  to  be  a  very  common 
Lird  in  'Waslungton  Territory,  especially  in  tlie  winter,  wlien  it  comes  about 
the  Iiouses  and  i'arms  with  precisely  the  same  habits  as  the  common  Atlantic 
species.  In  tlie  summer  it  is  seen  about  Puget  Sound,  in  whicli  neighborhood 
it  breeds.  He  met  with  young  fledglings  as  early  as  May  24.  At  that  season 
tliey  were  not  gregarious,  and  were  found  principally  about  the  edges  of  woods. 

Mr.  Iiidgway  also  regards  the  western  Snowbird  as,  in  all  appreciable 
respects,  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  eastern  hi/emalis.  In  summer  he  found 
it  inhabiting  the  pine  woods  of  the  mountains,  but  in  winter  descending  to 
the  lowlands,  and  entering  the  towns  and  gardens  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  eastern  species. 

Dr.  Cooper  states  this  species  to  be  numerous  in  winter  in  nearly  every 
part  of  California.  In  tlie  summer  it  resides  among  the  mountains  down  to 
the  32d  parallel.  On  the  coast  he  has  not  determined  its  residence  farther 
south  than  Monterey.  The  coolness  of  that  locality,  and  its  extensive  for- 
ests of  pines  extending  to  the  coast,  favor  the  residence  of  such  birds  during 
the  summer.  At  San  Diego  he  observed  them  until  the  first  of  April,  when 
they  retired  to  the  neighboring  mountains.  A  few  also  were  found  in  the 
Colorado  Valley  in  the  winter.  On  the  Coast  Mountains  south  of  Santa 
Clara  lie  found  them  breeding  in  large  numbers  in  IMay,  1864.  One  nest 
contained  young,  just  ready  to  fly,  as  early  as  May  13.  Tliis  was  built  in  a 
cavity  among  the  roots  of  a  large  tree  on  a  steep  bank.  It  was  made  of 
leaves,  grasses,  and  fine  root-fibres.  On  the  outside  it  was  covered  with  an 
abundant  coating  of  green  moss,  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Tlie 
old  birds  betrayed  the  ])resence  of  the  nest  by  tlieir  extreme  anxiety.  On 
the  20th  he  found  another  nest  on  the  very  summit  of  the  mountains,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  second  laying,  as  it  contained  but  three  eggs.  It  was  slightly 
sunk  in  the  ground  under  a  fern,  and  formed  like  the  other,  but  with  less 
moss  around  its  edge.  It  was  lined  with  cows'  and  horses'  hair.  Tlie  eggs 
were  l)luisli-wliite,  with  blackish-brown  spots  of  various  sizes  thicldy  sprin- 
kled around  the  larger  end,  and  measuring  .74  by  .60  of  an  inch. 

The  only  song  Dr.  Cooper  noticed,  of  this  species,  was  a  faint  trill  much 
like  that  of  the  Spizdla  socialii,  delivered  from  the  to)i  of  some  low  tree  in 
March  and  Ajiril.  At  other  times  they  ha\  e  only  a  .sharp  call-note,  liy  which 
they  are  distinguishable  from  other  Sparrows.  While  some  migrate  far  to 
tlie  south  in  winter,  others  remain  as  far  north  as  tlie  Columbia  Hiver,  fre- 
quenting, in  large  numbers,  the  vicinity  of  barns  and  houses,  especially  when 
the  snow  is  on  the  ground.     They  raise  two  broods  in  a  season. 

Dr.  Coues  found  this  species  a  very  common  winter  resident  in  Arizona, 
arriving  at  Foi't  Whipple  about  October  10,  soon  becoming  very  abundant, 
and  continuing  so  until  the  second  week  in  April.  Stragglers  were  seen  until 
May  10. 

Dr.  Woodhouse  also  observed  numbers  of  the  western  Snowbird  on  the 
San  Francisco  Mountains,  in  the  month  of  October,  where  they  were  very 
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abundant.  Many  specimens  were  obtained  in  Sitka  by  Mr.  Bischoff.  None 
have  so  far  been  recorded  from  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

])r.  Kennerly  fre^^uently  .saw  these  birds  near  the  Pueblo  of  Zuhi  in  New 
Mexico  ;  in  the  months  of  October  and  November  tliey  were  very  abundant 
among  the  cedars  to  the  westward  of  that  settlement  as  far  as  the  Little 
Colorado.  Dr.  Heermanii  also  met  with  them  near  Fort  Yuma  iu  December, 
having  previously  noticed  them  during  the  fall,  migrating  in  large  flocks. 

Mr.  Aiken  frequently  found  this  species  throughout  the  winter  in  Colo- 
rado. It  was  very  common  during  March  and  the  first  of  April.  By  May 
only  a  few  straggling  females  were  seen,  and  then  they  all  disappeared. 

The  nests  of  this  species  have  a  general  resemblance  in  structure  to  those 
of  the  common  lii/emaHs.  They  are  well  constructed  and  rouuxrkably  sym- 
metrical, made  externally  of  mosses  and  other  coarse  materials,  within  which 
is  very  nicely  woven  an  inner  nest  of  fine,  bent  stems  of  grasses,  lined 
with  hair.  Tlie  eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  resemble  those  of  the  hyi-iiudis, 
but  are  lighter.  They  have  a  ground-color  of  greenish-white,  marked  about 
the  larger  end  with  fine  dots  of  reddisll-bro\^•n.  Their  measurement  is  .75 
by  .60  of  an  inch. 

Junco  caniceps,  B,\ikd. 

KED-BACKED  SNOWBIRD. 

Strulhus  mniccps,  Wooduouse,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Phila.  VI,  Dec.  1852,  202  (New  Mexico  and 
Texas).  —  Ib.  Sitgreaves's  Report  Zuiii  &  Colorado,  1853,  83,  pi.  iii.  Junco  caniceps, 
Baird,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  4«S,  pi.  Ixxii,  f.  1.  —Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  201. 

Sp.  Char.  Bill  yellowish ;  black  at  the  tip.  Above  ashy  (of  the  same  shade  before 
and  behind) ;  tlie  head  and  neck  all  round  of  this  color,  which  extends  (paling  a  little) 
along  the  sides,  leaving  the  middle  of  the  belly  and  crissura  quite  abruptly  white.  Lores 
conspicuously  but  not  very  abruptly  darker.  Interscapular  region  abruptly  reddish  chest- 
nut-lirowu,  which  does  not  extend  on  the  wings,  and  makes  a  triangular  patch.  Two 
outer  tail-feathers  entirely  white ;  third  with  a  long  white  terminal  stripe  on  the  inner 
web.  Young  streaked  with  blackish  above  and  below,  except  along  middle  of  belly  and 
behind.     Length,  6.00 ;  wing,  3.23  ;  tail,  3.04. 

Hab.  Rocky  Mountains;  from  Black  Hills  to  San  Francisco  Mountains,  Arizona. 
Wahsatch  and  Uintah  Mountains  (Ridgwav). 

This  species  is  similar  to  the  common  J.  hi/cnuilis  in  color,  though  paler ; 
the  tint  of  the  under  parts  and  sides  is  not  quite  so  dark,  and  is  less  abruptly 
defined  again.st  the  white.  The  conspicuous  chestnut  patch  on  the  back  and 
the  dusky  lores  will  distinguish  tliem.  The  edge  of  the  outer  web  of  the 
third  tail-feather  is  brown,  not  white.  It  differs  from  oregomcs  and  cinereus  in 
having  no  chestnut  on  the  wings,  especially  the  tertials,  and  from  the  former 
in  the  extension  of  the  ash  of  the  neck  along  the  sides  and  much  lighter  head. 

Young  birds  are  streaked  above  and  below  as  in  other  species ;  they  may 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  cinereus  by  the  rufous  being  confined  to  the 
interscapular  region,  the  same  as  in  the  adult. 
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Tlie  type  skin  of  Jvnru  dorsa/is  of  Dr.  Henry  (see  foot-note  to  synoptical 
table,  p.  580)  differs  mainly  in  having  tlie  whole  upper  mandible  entirely 
black,  as  in  J.  cinercus ;  and,  as  in  the  latter,  the  jugulum  is  pale  ash,  fading 
gradually  into  tlie  white  of  tlie  abdomen,  insteatl  of  deep  ash  abruptly  de- 
fined. It  is  \ery  {irobably,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  a  hybrid  with 
J.  cincrciis. 

Habits.  This  species  was  first  discovered  and  described  by  Ih-.  "\^^ood- 
house  from  specimens  obtained  by  him  among  the  San  Francisco  Mountains 
in  Arizona.  When  procured,  it  was  feeding  in  comjiaiiy  with  the  Jiinco  ore- 
(jomis  and  various  species  of  Parus.  Its  habits  appeared  to  be  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  western  Snowbird,  as  well  as  to  tliose  of  the  common  J. 
hyemalis. 

Dr.  Coues  states  that  he  found  this  bird  a  not  very  common  winter  resi- 
dent at  Fort  Whipple,  wliere  its  times  of  arrival  and  departure,  as  well  as  its 
general  liabits,  were  identical  with  tliose  of  ./.  orcyonus,  witli  which  it  very 
freely  associated.  From  this  we  may  naturally  infer  tliat  in  New  Alexico 
and  Arizona  it  appears  only  as  a  winter  visitant,  and  that  in  summer  it  goes 
elsewhere  to  breed.  Its  summer  resorts,  as  well  as  our  knowledge  of  its 
breeding-habits,  nest,  and  eggs,  remain  to  be  determined,  or  are  only  imper- 
fectly known.  It  evidently  retires  to  the  highlands  and  to  mountain  regions 
to  breed,  and  probably  has  a  much  more  extended  liabitat  than  that  of 
whicli  we  now  have  any  knowledge.  Upon  this  problem  Mr.  Kidgway's 
observations  have  already  shed  some  valuable  and  suggestive  light.  He 
met  with  this  bird  only  among  the  pine  woods  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains, 
where,  however,  it  was  a  very  common  bird,  and  where  it  was  also  breeding. 
Its  manners  and  notes  were  scarcely  different  from  those  of  J.  oregonvx.  It 
is,  liowever,  a  shyer  bird  tlian  tlie  latter,  and  its  song,  wliich  is  only  a  simple 
trill,  is  rather  louder  than  that  of  either  the  hyemalia  or  the  orefpnus. 

Dr.  Coues  writes  me  that  botli  "the  Gray-Iiead  and  the  Oregon  Snowbirds 
are  connnon  species  about  Fort  Whi])ple  in  winter,  arriving  about  the  middle 
of  October,  and  remaining  in  inimbers  until  early  in  April,  when  they  thin 
off,  althougli  some  may  usually  be  observed  during  the  month,  and  even  a 
part  of  the  next.  Om/onns  far  outnumbers  caniceps.  So  far  as  I  could 
see,  their  habits  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  eastern  Snowbird. 
Durnig  snow-storms  they  used  to  come  familiarly  about  our  quarters,  and  I 
once  captured  several  of  both  .species,  enticing  them  into  a  tent  in  which 
some  barley  had  been  strewn,  and  having  tlie  flap  fixed  so  that  it  could  be 
pulled  down  with  a  string  in  a  moment.  They  always  associated  together, 
and  once,  on  firing  into  a  flock,  I  picked  uj)  a  number  of  each  kind,  and  one 
Junco  hyemalis.  The  latter  can  only  be  considered  a  straggler  in  this  region, 
although  I  secured  three  specimens  one  winter." 

This  species  was  very  rare  in  Colorado,  according  to  Mr.  Aiken,  in  the 
winter  of  1871-72,  but  became  common  in  March,  and  a  few  remained  up 
to  the  od  of  May.     Xo  females  of  this  species  were  observed  by  him. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  mentions  first  meeting-  with  this  species  at  an  elevation 
of  seven  thousand  feet,  and  from  that  lieiL^ht  it  was  conuiiun,  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Lincoln,  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  timber  line. 


Gesus   POOSPIZA,   Cabanis. 

Poospiza,  Cabanis,  Wiegmanirs  Aiuhiv,  1S47,  i,  34'J.     (Tyiu;,  Emliriza  nujro-ru/a,  D'OuB., 
or  Pipilo  jKrsonata,  Sw.) 


uer  ja«"  \vi 


Gen.  Char.  Bill  .^lender,  coiiioal,  both  outlines  gently  curved.  Un 
edges  considerably  inflected ;  not  so  high  as  the  up- 
per. Tarsi  elongated,  slender ;  considerably  longer 
than  the  middle  toe.  Toes  short,  weak  ;  the  outer 
decidedly  longer  than  the  inner,  but  not  reaching 
to  the  base  of  the  middle  claw.  Hind  toe  about 
equal  to  the  middle  without  its  claw.  All  the 
claws  compressed  and  moderately  curved.  Wings 
rather  long,  reaching  about  over  the  basal  fourth 
of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  rather  long  tail. 
Tertiaries  and  secondaries  about  equal,  and  not 
much  shorter  than  the  lengthened  primaries;  the 
second  to  fifth  about  equal  and  longest;  the  first 
considerably  shorter,  and  longer  than  the  seventh. 
Tail  long,  slightly  eraarginate,  graduated ;  the  outer 
feather  abruptly  shorter  than  the  others.  Feathers 
broad,  linear,  and  rather  obliquely  truncate  at  the  ends,  with  the  corners  rounded. 

Color.     Uniform  above,  without  streaks.     Beneath  white,   with  or  without   a 
throat.     Black  and  white  stripes  on  the  head. 


ih  the 


Poospiza  bitimata. 


black 


We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  tlie  two  Nortli  American  specimens  here 
indicated  reall}'  belong  to  tlie  genus  Poospiza,  luit  we  know  no  better  position 
for  tliem.     They  niaj'  be  distinguished  as  f(.)llo\vs  :  — 

Common  Characters.  Lores  and  beneath  the  eye  black,  a  white  orbital  ring, 
white  spot  above  the  lore  (in  hilineata  continued  back  in  a  superciliary  stripe) ; 
a  white  ma.xillary  stripe.  Lateral  tail-feathers,  with  outer  web.  and  terminal 
liorder  of  inner,  hoary  or  pure  white. 

A.    Throat  black  in  adult ;  sides  not  streaked. 

.1  coniinuons  white  superciliary  stripe. 

1.  P.  bilineata.  Black  patch  of  throat  covering  jugulum,  with  a 
conve.K  outline  behind.  (Jrown  and  back  without  streaks,  concolored. 
Wins-coverts  without  white  bands;  lesser  covert.s  ash.  Wing,  2.75; 
tail,  2.85  ;  bill,  from  nostril,  .,'57  ;  tarsus,  .G5. 

Kn  irliite  siipprciliarij  stripe. 

2.  P.  mystacalis.  Black  patch  of  throat  not  extending  on  jugulum; 
its  posterior  outline  truncated.  Crown  and  back  with  distinct  Mack- 
streaks.  Back  scapulars  and  rump  rufous  in  contrast  with  the  ash  of 
head  and  neck.  Wing-coverts  with  two  nai'row,  sharply  defined  white 
bands ;  lesser  coverts  black.  Wing,  2.80 ;  tail,  .3.30 ;  bill,  .40 ;  tarsus, 
.80.     Hah.  Mexico. 
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B.    Tliriiut  white  ;  sides  streaked. 

3.  P.  belli.  No  white  superciliary  stripe.  A  dusky  spot  in  middle  of 
the  breast.  Upper  parts  ashy,  concolored,  with  indistinct  streaks  on  the 
back.  Wings  somewhat  more  brownish,  the  coverts  with  two  indistinct 
light  (not  white)  bands. 

a.  Wing,   2.50 :  tail,   2..50 ;  bill,  ..31  ;  tarsu.s,  .74.     Dorsal   streaks 

obsolete.     Hab.    Calilbrnia. var.  belli. 

/3.  Wing,  .3.20 ;   tail,  3.20 ;    bill,  .3.5 ;  tarsus,  .70.     Dorsal  streaks 
distinct.     Hab.   Middle  Province  of  United  States.        var.  n  evadensi.t. 


Poospiza  bilineata,  Scl.meu. 


/  .ii-t.-^t 


BLACK-THROATED   SPARROW. 


Emberiza  bilineata,  Cassix,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Ph.  V,  Oct.  1850,  104,  pi.  iii,  Texa^.  —  Ib. 
lUust.  I,  V,  1854,  150,  pi.  xxiii.  Poospiza  bilineata,  ScLATEU,  Pr.  Zool.  Soc.  1857,  7. 
—  Baiud,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  470.  —  Ib.  Mex.  Bound.  II,  Birds,  15.  —  Hei;km.  X, 
c.  14.  —  Cooper,  Om.  Cal.  I,  1870,  203. 

Sp.  Char.  Above  uniform  unspotted  a.shy-gray,  tinged  with  light  brown;  purer  and 
more  plumbeous  anteriorly,  and  on  sides  of  head  and  neck.     Under  parts  white,  tinged 

with  plunilieous  on  the  sides,  and  with 
yellowisli-brown  about  the  thiglis.  A  sharply 
defined  superciliary  and  maxillary  stripe  of 
pure  white,  as  also  the  lower  eyelid,  the 
former  margined  internally  with  black.  Loral 
region  black,  passing  insensibly  into  dark 
slate  on  the  ears.  Chin  and  throat  between 
the  white  maxillary  stripes  black,  ending  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  breast  in  a  rounded 
outline.  Tail  black,  the  lateral  feathers  edged 
externally  and  tipped  on  inner  web  with 
white.  Bill  blue.  Length,  5.40;  wing,  2,75; 
tail,  2,90.     Sexes  alike. 

Hab.  Middle  Province  of  United  States 
north  to  40°,  between  Rocky  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada.  (As  far  west  as  Janos  and 
the  Mohave  villages.)     Matamoras  (rare  at  San  Antonio;  Dresser,  Ibis,  18G5,  488), 

This  species  in  external  form  is  very  similar  to  P.  belli,  and  will  proLalily 
fall  ill  the  same  genus.  The  cutting  edges  of  the  bill  are  much  inHe.xed, 
The  first  quill  is  shorter  tlian  the  si.xlli.  Tlie  tail  is  a  good  deal  rounded; 
the  feathers  broad. 

The  white  maxillary  stripe  does  not  come  (juite  to  tlie  base  of  the  under 
jaw,  which  there  is  black.  Tliere  is  a  hoar}'  tinge  on  tlie  forehead.  The 
white  superciliary  stripes  almost  meet  on  the  forehead. 

In  the  immature  bird  the  tliroat  is  white  with  a  dusky  clouding  along 
each  side ;  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  streaked  w  itli  lirown. 

Habits.  The  Pdack-tliroalcd  Sparrow,  generically  associated  with  Bell's 
Finch,  has  several  well-marked  distinctive  peculiarities  in  liabits.  Tiieir 
eggs  are  also  totally  unlike  those  of  the  present  species,  being  mucli  more 
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like  those  of  the  Pein-wa  and  (if  Leucosticte  griseinv.cha,  and,  like  them,  white 
and  luisjiotted. 

This  species  was  first  described  by  ]\Ir.  Cassin  from  specimens  obtained  in 
Western  Texas  by  Juim  W.  Audubon,  and  its  liabitat  was  at  first  supposed  to 
be  restricted  to  the  valleys  of  the  Eio  (irande  and  the  Gila,  but  more  recent 
explorations  show  it  to  have  a  much  wider  distribution.  It  is  found  from 
Western  Texas  through  part  of  Mexico,  Xew  Mexico,  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  Arizona,  to  Southern  Caliibrnia,  and  towards  the  north  throughout  the 
region  of  the  Great  Basin  to  an  extent  not  yet  fuUy  determined.  In  portions 
at  least  of  this  territory  it  is  migratory,  and  only  resident  in  the  summer 
months. 

Mr.  Dresser  found  this  Sparrow  \qy\  abundant  during  July  and  August  in 
the  mescpiite  thickets  in  the  town  of  Matamoras.  In  December  it  was 
equally  common  at  Eagle  Pass,  but  at  San  Antonin  it  was  quite  a  rare  bird. 
He  only  observed  it  on  two  or  three  occasions  at  a  rancho  on  the  Medina 
Iiiver,  and  late  in  June  a  nest  and  four  eggs  were  obtained.  IJetween  Laredo 
and  Matamoras,  after  crossing  the  Nueces,  he  found  these  birds  very  numer- 
ous, and  near  Laredo  met  with  several  nests,  some  containing  young  and  some 
eggs  nearly  hatched.  One  taken  on  the  20th  of  July  contained  tliree  fresh 
eggs,  probably  indicating  a  second  laying.  This  nest  was  in  a  low  bush, 
carefully  concealed.  It  was  composed  of  straws  and  lined  with  fine  roots. 
The  eggs,  when  liesh,  were  nearly  white,  with  a  delicate  bluish  tinge.  On 
his  journey  down  the  river  he  found  many  nests,  all  empty  or  containing 
young.  Some  of  these  were  partially  lined  with  cotton.  Though  not  wild, 
the  birds  were  so  restless  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  shoot  tlieni.  Dr. 
Woodhouse  obtained  one  specimen  on  the  Eio  Pedro,  in  Texas. 

In  Mexico  this  Sj)arrow  was  found  by  Lieutenant  Couch  to  be  numer- 
ous in  parts  of  Tamaulipas,  Xueva  Leon,  Coahuila,  and  other  States  on  the 
Ilio  Grande,  immediately  south  and  west  of  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the 
L^nited  States.  It  was  first  seen  at  Santa  Eosalio,  and  specimens  obtained, 
though  none  were  noticed  at  Brownsville,  only  twenty  miles  east,  during  a 
month's  residence.  At  Charco  Escondido,  forty  miles  farther  in  the  interior, 
it  was  very  plentiful,  and  although  it  was  early  in  March,  had  already  reared 
a  brood  of  young,  one  specimen  appearing  to  be  a  young  bird  only  a  few 
weeks  old.  Its  favorite  home  appeared  to  be  the  scattered  mesquite,  on 
the  plains  east  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  During  the  warm  hours  of  the  day  it 
does  not  seek  the  shade,  but  may  always  be  found  chirping  and  hopping  from 
one  bush  to  another.  South  of  Cadoreita  the  birds  disappeared,  but  after  a 
month's  loss  of  their  company  he  again  met  with  them  among  some  flowering 
Leguminosa,  between  Pesquieria  and  Einconada.  He  thus  found  it  several 
times  entirely  absent  from  distiicts  of  considerable  extent,  but  always  reap- 
pearing again  throughout  his  journey.  The  usual  note  of  tliis  liird,  at  the  sea- 
son in  which  he  met  with  it,  was  a  simple  chirp  ;  but  on  une  occasion,  having 
halted  during  a  norther  in  Tania\ilipas,  he  heard  a  "gay  little  l)lack-throated 
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fellow,"  regardless  of  the  bitter  wind,  from  the  top  of  a  yeUow  mimosa  then 
in  bloom,  give  utterance  to  a  strain  of  sprightly  and  sweet  notes,  that  would 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  mam'  more  famed  songsters. 

Dr.  Coues  found  this  Sparrow  very  abundant  in  the  southern  and  western 
portions  of  Arizona,  though  rare  at  Fort  Whipple,  where  the  locality  was 
unsuited  to  it,  as  it  seemed  to  prefer  open  plains,  grassy  or  co\ered  with  sage- 
brush. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Clarke,  wlio  met  with  these  birds  in  Tamaulipas,  Texas,  and 
New  Mexico,  speaks  of  them  as  abundant  and  widely  distributed.  He 
found  them  on  the  lower  Rio  (xrande,  but  more  abundantly  in  the  interior, 
seeming  to  prefer  the  stunted  and  sparse  vegetation  of  the  sand-hills  and 
dry  plains  to  the  Cottonwood  groves  and  willow  thickets  of  the  river  val- 
leys, w  here  they  were  never  seen.  They  would  be  very  inconspicuous  did 
not  the  male  occa.sionally  ])erch  himself  on  some  topmost  branch  and  jjour 
forth  a  continuous  strain  of  music.  In  tlie  more  barren  regions  they  were 
the  almost  exclusive  representatives  of  the  feathered  triljes. 

Dr.  Heermann  first  remark(!d  this  Finch  near  Tucson,  in  Arizona,  where  he 
found  it  associated  with  other  Sparrows  in  large  flocks.  They  were  flying 
from  bush  to  bush,  alighting  on  the  ground  to  pick  up  grass-seeds  and  in- 
sects. They  were  quite  numerous,  and  he  traced  them  as  far  into  Texas  as 
the  Dead  Man's  Hole,  between  EI  Paso  and  San  Antonio. 

Dr.  Cooper  found  a  few  of  these  birds  on  the  treeless  and  waterless  moun- 
tains that  border  the  Colorado  Valley,  in  pairs  or  in  small  companies,  hopping 
along  the  ground,  under  the  scanty  shrubbery.  In  crossing  the  Providence 
Eange,  in  May,  Dr.  Cooper  found  their  nest,  containing  white  eggs. 

Both  sjiecies  of  Poospiza,  the  belli  and  the  hilineata,  according  to  Mr. 
Kidgway,  are  entirely  peculiar  in  tiieir  manners,  habits,  and  notes.  Both,  he 
states,  are  birds  characteristic  of  the  arid  artemisia  plains  of  the  Great  Basin, 
and,  with  the  Ercmophila  cornuia,  are  often  the  only  birds  met  witli  on  those 
desert  wastes.  The  two  sjjecies,  he  adds,  are  tpiite  unlike  in  their  habits  and 
manners.  They  each  have  about  the  same  extent  of  liabitat,  and  even  often 
freijuent  the  same  locality.  While  tiie  P.  hilineata  is  partial  to  dry  sandy 
situations,  inhabiting  generally  the  arid  mesa  extending  from  the  river  \al- 
leys  back  to  the  mountains,  the  P.  belli  is  almost  confined  to  the  more 
thrifty  gi'owth  of  the  artemisia,  as  found  in  the  damper  valley  portions. 
The  P.  belli  is  a  resident  species,  and  even  through  tlie  severest  winters  is 
found  in  abundance.  The  P.  bilineata  is  exclusively  a  summer  bird,  one  of 
the  latest  to  come  from  the. South,  and  much  the  more  shy  of  tlie  two; 
its  manners  also  are  quite  different. 

Both  birds  have  one  common  characteristic,  which  renders  them  wortliy 
of  especial  remark.  This  is  the  peculiar  delivery  and  accent,  and  the  strange 
sad  tone  of  their  spring  song,  which,  though  unassuming  and  simple,  is  in- 
deed strange  in  the  effect  it  produces.  This  song,  so  plaintive  and  mournful, 
harmonizes  with  the  dull  monotony  of  the  desert  landscape. 
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Mr.  Ridgway  states  that  the  P.  bilincaia  is  uot  so  abundant  as  the  other 
species,  and  is  more  retiring  in  its  haljits.  It  principally  frequents  the  desert 
tracts  and  sandy  wastes,  on  wliich  are  found  only  the  most  stunted  forms  of 
sage-brush.  Its  song,  though  quite  simple,  is  exceedingly  fine,  its  modula- 
tion being  somewhat  like  wjit'-u-ut'-zc-e-c-e-e-e,  the  first  two  syllables  being 
uttered  in  a  ricli  metallic  tone,  while  the  final  trill  is  in  a  lower  key,  and  of 
the  most  liquid  and  tremulous  cliaracter  imaginable.  This  simple  chant  is 
repeated  every  few  seconds,  the  singer  being  perched  upon  a  bush.  He  adds 
that  tliis  bird  arrives  on  tlie  Truckee  Eeser\-ation  about  the  13th  of  May. 
The  nest  is  built  in  sage-bushes,  and  the  eggs  are  found  from  the  7th  to 
the  21st  of  June.  Tlie  nests  are  usually  about  one  foot  from  the  ground,  or 
thereabouts. 

The  eggs  vary  in  size  from  .70  by  .5:")  of  an  inch  to  .75  by  .60.  They  are 
of  a  rounded-oval  shape,  and  of  a  pure  white  witli  a  slight  tinge  of  blue, 
somewhat  resembling  the  eggs  of  the  Baclnnan  Finch. 

Poospiza  beUi,  Scl.vter.  /  **  • 

BELL'S  SPARROW.  e??    a.i' 

Emheriza  belli,  Cassik,  Pr.  A.  N.  Sc.  Pliila.  V,  Oct.  1850,  101,  pi.  iv  (San  Diego,  Cal.). 
Poospiza  belli,  ScLATER,  Pr.  Zobl.  Soc.  ISo?,  7.  —  Baikd,  Birds  N.  Am.  1858,  470.  — 
Heerm.  X,  s.  p.  46.  Zonotrichia  belli,  Elliot,  Illust.  Birds  N.  Am.  I,  pi.  xiv.  — 
Cooper,  Orn.  Cal.  I,  204. 

Sp.  Char.  I'pper  parts  generally,  with  sides  of  head  and  neck,  uniform  bluish-ash, 
tinged  with  j'ellowish-gray  on  the  crown  and  back,  and  with  a  few  very  obsolete  dusky 
streaks  on  the  interscapular  region.  Beneath  pure  white,  tinged  with  yellowish-brown  on 
the  sides  and  under  the  tail.  Eyelids,  short  streak  from  the  bill  to  above  the  eye,  and  small 
median  spot  at  the  base  of  culmen,  white.  A  stripe  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  and  spot 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  with  a  few  streaks  on  the  sides,  with  the  loral  space  and 
region  round  the  eyes,  plumbeous-black.  Tail-feathers  black ;  the  outer  edged  with  white. 
Wing-feathers  all  broadly  edged  with  brownish-yellow;  the  elbow-joint  tinged  with 
yellowish-green.  Bill  and  feet  blue.  Length,  5.70;  wing,  2.80;  tail,  2.90.  (Largest 
specimen,  6,.338  g,  Cosuranes  River). 

Hab.     Southern  California. 

The  colors  are  softer  and  more  blended  in  the  autumn ;  the  young  are 
obsoletely  streaked  on  the  breast. 

Habits.  Bell's  Finch  has  apparently  a  more  restricted  distribution  tlian 
the  Black-throated  species,  and  is  resident  wherever  found.  It  has  been  met 
with  at  Posa  Creek,  Cal.,  by  Dr.  Heermann,  at  Fort  Thorn  by  Dr.  T.  C. 
Henry,  and  along  the  Colorado  Eiver  by  Drs.  Kennerly  and  MoUhausen. 
It  has  likewise  been  found  in  Southern  California,  as  far  north  as  Sacramento 
Valley,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Gila. 

Dr.  Cooper  states  that  aU  the  extensive  thickets  throughout  the  south- 
ern half  of  California  are  the  favorite  resorts  of  this  bird.  Tliere  they 
apparently  live  upon  small  seeds  and  insects,  indifferent  as  to  water,  or 
75 
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depending  upon  what  they  obtain  iVom  dews  or  fogs.  They  reside  all  the 
year  in  the  same  localities,  and  were  also  luunerous  on  tlie  island  of  San 
Nicolas,  eighty  miles  from  the  mainland.  In  sjoring  the  males  utter,  as  Dr. 
Cooper  says,  a  low  monotonous  ditty,  from  the  top  of  some  favoiite  shrub, 
answering  each  other  from  long  distances.  Their  nest  he  found  about  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  composed  of  grasses  and  slender  weeds,  lined  with 
hair  and  other  substances.  The  eggs,  four  in  number,  lie  describes  as  pale 
greenish,  thickly  sprinkled  over  with  reddish-brown  dots.  At  San  Diego  he 
found  the  young  hatclied  out  by  May  18,  but  thinks  they  are  sometimes 
earlier.  It  is  also  a  common  bird  in  the  chaparral  of  Santa  Clara  Valley, 
and  also,  according  to  Dr.  Heermann,  along  the  Cosumnes  Eiver. 

In  Arizona,  according  to  Dr.  Coues,  it  is  rather  tincoumion  about  Fort 
Whipple,  owing  to  the  unsuitable  nature  of  the  locality,  but  is  abundant 
auu)ng  the  sage-brush  of  the  Gila  Valley,  where  it  kec]is  much  on  the 
gi-ound,  and  where  its  movements  are  very  much  like  those  of  a  Pipi/o. 

Drs.  Kennerly  and  jVIolUiausen  met  with  these  Sparrows  on  tlie  Little 
Coh)ra(lo  lUver,  in  California,  December  15.  They  were  found  during  that 
month  along  the  banks  of  the  river  wherever  the  weeds  and  bu.shes  were 
thick.  It  was  never  observed  very  far  from  the  water,  and  its  food,  at  that 
season,  seemed  to  consist  of  the  seeds  of  various  kinds  of  weeds.  Its 
motions  were  quick,  and,  when  started  up,  its  flight  was  short,  rapid,  and 
near  the  earth. 

Dr.  Heermann  states  that  in  tlie  fall  of  1851  he  found  this  species  in  tlie 
mountains  bordering  the  Cosumnes  River,  and  after\vards  on  the  broad  tract 
of  arid  land  between  Kerr  Eiver  and  the  Tejon  Pass,  and  again  on  the  desert 
between  that  and  tlie  Mohave  Eiver.  He  often  found  them  wandering  to  a 
great  distance  from  water.  With  only  a  few  exceptions,  these  were  the  only 
birds  inhabiting  the  desolate  plains,  where  the  artemisia  is  tiie  almost  exclu- 
sive vegetation.  When  undisturbed,  it  chants  merrily  i'rom  some  liilsh-top, 
but,  at  the  approach  of  danger,  drops  at  once  to  the  ground  and  disappears 
in  the  shrubliery  or  weeds.  Its  nest  he  found  built  in  a  busli,  composed  of 
twigs  and  grasses,  and  lined  witli  hair.  The  eggs,  four  in  number,  he 
describes  as  of  a  liglit  greenish-blue,  marked  with  reddish-purple  spots,  dif- 
fering in  intensity  of  shade. 


Poospiza  belli,  \nr.  nevadensis,  Eidoway. 

AKTEMISIA  SPAKROW. 
Poospiza  belli,  var.  nevadensis,  Riucnv.w,  Report  on  Birds  of  40th  Parallel. 

Sp.  Char.  Resembling  P.  belli,  but  purer  n.'shy  above,  with  the  dorsal  streaks  very 
distinct,  instead  of  almost  obsolete.  Wing,  3.20  (instead  of  2..')0)  ;  tail,  .3.20  (instead  of 
2.50);  bill  (from  forehead),  ..35 ;  tarsus,  .76.  (Type,  No.  53,510  g.  Western  Humboldt 
Mountains,  Nev.,  United  States  Geol.  Expl.  40th  Pai.) 
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Young.  Streaked  above,  the  crown  obsoletely,  the  back  distinctly.  Whole  breast  and 
sides  with  numerous  short  dusky  streaks  upon  a  white  ground.  Markings  about  the  head 
indistinct,  wing-bands  more  distinct  than  in  the  adult. 

Hab.  Middle  Province  of  United 
States,  north  to  beyond  40°  (resi- 
dent). 

Tlio  difference  in  size  between 
the  race  of  the  Great  Basin  and 
that  of  the  southern  Pacific  Prov- 
ince, of  this  species,  is  quite  re- 
markable, being  much  greater 
than  in  any  other  instance  with- 
in our  knowledge.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  explained  by  the  fact 

that  the  former  is  not  migratory,  ^  '"""■''"-"  '""''  "'''■  '""'■ 

but  resident  even  in  the  most  northern  part  of  its  range  ;  wliile  the  Califor- 
nia one  is  also  resident,  and  an  iuliabitant  of  only  the  southern  })ortion  of  the 
coast  region,  not  reaching  nearly  so  far  north  as  the  race  of  the  interior. 

The  coloration  of  the  two  races  is  quite  identical,  though  in  all  specimens 
of  var.  hcUi  the  dorsal  streaks  are  obsolete,  sometimes  even  apparently 
wanting,  while  in  the  var.  nevadensis  they  are  always  consj)icuous.  Tlie 
former  appears  to  be  more  brownish  above  than  the  latter. 

Habits.  These  birds,  Mr.  Eidgway  states,  have  a  very  general  distribution, 
extending  as  far  west  as  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  At  Carson 
City,  February  27,  he  heard  for  the  first  time  their  sweet  sad  chant.  A  week 
later  he  found  the  sage-brush  full  of  these  birds,  the  males  being  in  lull  song 
aiul  answering  one  another  from  all  directions.  In  walking  through  the  sage- 
brush  these  Sparrows  were  seen  on  every  side,  some  running  upon  the  ground 
with  their  tails  elevated,  uttering  a  chipping  twitter,  as  they  sought  to  conceal 
themselves  behind  the  shrubs.  Some  were  seen  to  alight  upon  the  tops  of 
dead  stalks,  where  they  sit  witli  their  tails  expanded  almost  precisely  after 
the  manner  of  the  Kingbird.  The  song  of  this  bird  is  feeble,  btit  is  unsur- 
passed for  sweetness  and  sadness  of  tone.  While  its  effect  is  very  like  the 
song  of  a  Meadow  Lark  singing  afar  off,  there  is,  besides  its  peculiar  sad- 
ness, something  quite  unique  in  its  modulation  and  delivery.  It  is  a  chant, 
in  style  somewhat  like  the  spring  warbling  of  the  Shore  Lark. 

On  the  24th  of  IMarch,  at  Carson  City,  he  found  these  Sparrows  very 
abundant  and  everywliere  the  predominating  si)ecies,  as  it  was  also  the  most 
luisuspicious  and  familiar.  It  was  e\'en  difficult  to  keep  them  from  under 
the  feet.  A  pair  would  often  run  before  him  for  a  distance  of  several  rods 
with  their  unexpanded  tails  elevated,  and  when  too  nearly  approached  would 
only  dodge  in  among  the  bushes  instead  of  Hying  off. 

On  the  9tli  of  April,  walking  among  the  sage-brush  near  Carson  City,  Mr. 
liidgway  found  several  nests  of  this  Sparrow,  the  female  parent  in  each 
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instance  betraying  tlie  position  of  lier  nest  by  i-uiming  out,  as  he  ap- 
proached, from  the  bush  beneath  whicli  it  was  concealed.  With  elevated 
tail,  running  rapidly  and  silently  away,  tliey  disappeared  among  the  slirub- 
bery.  In  such  cases  a  careful  examination  of  the  sjiot  was  sure  to  result 
in  finding  an  artfully  concealed  nest,  either  embedded  in  the  ground  or  a 
few  inches  aboN'e  it  in  the  lower  branches  of  the  bush.  He  did  not  find  this 
species  east  of  the  northern  end  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  nor  was  it  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Salt  Lake  City,  where  the  other  species  was  so  abundant. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  diifer  very  essentially  from  those  of  the  P.  biline- 
ata.  They  are  oblong  in  shape,  have  a  light  greenish  ground,  marked  all 
over  the  egg  with  very  fine  dots  of  a  reddish-brown,  and  around  the  larger 
end  with  a  ring  of  confluent  blotches  of  dark  purple  and  lines  of  a  darker 
brown,  almost  black.  They  measure  .80  by  .60  of  an  inch.  They  resemble 
very  closely  a  not  uuconmion  variety  of  the  eggs  of  the  SpizcUa  piisiJla. 
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'■'    583,  pi.  54, 

"  582,  " 
'    578,  pi.  55, 

;  (         tt  (t 

I.  415,  pi.  19, 

It  it  tt 

"  421,  " 
"  418,  " 
"    420. 

II.  360,  pi.  57, 
"  366,  " 
"  363,  " 
"  353,  pi.  44, 
"  356,  " 
"  360,  " 
"  357,  " 
587,  pi.  56, 

tt  t< 

243,  pi.  37, 
234,  " 
248,  " 
242,  " 
247,  " 
233,  " 
251,  " 
553,  pi.  25, 

552,  " 
pi.  46, 

553,  pi.  25, 
556. 

353,  pi.  16, 
488,  pi.  48, 
440,  pi.  61, 


I 
0 

14 
15 
11 
12 

13  1 
16 

9  I 
10 

7 

8 

1 


3 
5 
4 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 

2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
4 
3 
1 
2 
5 
6 
3 
8 
9 
4 
7 
5 
6 
6 
4 

14 
2 
1 


Cyanospiza  cyanea, 
parellina, 
versicolor. 

Cyan  ma  coronate, 

cristate, 

frontalis, 

macrolopha, 

stelleri, 
Cyrtonyx  masscna. 


9  II.    82,  pi.  29,  tig.  14 

<?  "                 "  "     6 

J  "      86,       "  "     9 

9  "        "        "  "  10 

;f  "              pi.  39,  "     4 

d  "    273,  pi.  42,  "     3 

tf  ••    279,  pi.  39,  "     2 

d  "    281,       "  "     3 

d  "    277,      "  "    1 
III.  492,  111.  61,-    "     2 

cf  "      "     pi.  64,  "     3 

9  "      "          "  ,"     6 


if  " 

(t 

e  " 

d  " 

f  " 

9  " 

<f  " 

9  " 

d-  " 


446. 
292,  pi.  41,  " 
288,  pi.  40,  " 
293. 

285,       " 
292,  pi.  41,    " 
pi.  40,    " 
291,       " 
84,  pi.  29,    " 

1 1  tt  t  I 

87,       " 

it  tt  (I 

82, 


Dendroica  aistiva, 

albilora, 

auduboni, 

blackburniae, 
tt 

csernlea, 

(t 

cffiiTilescens, 
tt 

castenea, 
tt 

chrysopareia, 
coronata, 

discolor, 

doniinica, 

gracia;, 

kirtlandi, 

m.iculo.sa, 

montaua, 

nigrescens, 

occidentali.s, 

olivacea, 

palmannn, 

peunsylvanica, 

pinus, 
striata, 

townsendi, 
virens, 
Dolichonyx  orizyvonis, 


,222,  pi.  14, 
240,       " 
229,  pi.  13, 
237,       " 

tt  tt 

235,      " 
254,  pi.  12, 
251,  pi.  13, 

tt  tt 

260,  pi.  12, 
227,      " 

tt  1 1 

276,  pi.  14, 
240, 
243,       " 

272,  " 
232,       " 
271,      " 
258,  pi.  12, 
266,       " 

pi.  14, 

273,  " 
245,  pi.  13, 

tt  tt 

268,      " 
248,       " 

ft  it 

265,  pi.  12, 

261,  " 

.  149,  pi.  32, 


Ectopistcs  niigratoria,  <J  " 

Elanus  bmcurus,  1 1 1 

Embernagra  rufivirgata,  II. 

Empidonax  acadicus,  d  " 
difficilis, 

tlaviventris,  cf  " 

hamniondii,  cf  " 

minimus,  cf  " 

obscuras,  tf  " 

pusillus,  d"  " 

traillii,  d"  " 

Eremo))liila  cornute,  d  " 


Euspiza  americana, 
townsendi, 

Faico  anatum, 
candicans, 
columbarius, 
f'cmoralis, 
isabclliuus. 


{Juv. 
d 
9 
9 


)" 


368,  pi.  57, 
.  198. 

47,  pi.  28, 
374,  pi.  44, 
380. 

378,  '• 
383,  " 
372,  " 
381,  " 
366,       " 

369,  " 
141,  pi.  32, 

tt  f  ( 

65,  pi.  28, 
68,       " 


"  1 
"  7 
"  1 
•'  2 
"  3 
"  10 
"  11 
"  10 
"  11 
"  4 
"  5 
"  6 
"  9 
"  12 
"  9 
"  5 
"  10 
"  5 
"  2 
"  3 
"  8 
"  5 
"  4 
"  8 
"  7 
"  8 
"  6 
"  9 
"  12 
"  7 
"  4 
"  4 
"     5 


3 
11 

12 
7 

10 

6 

9 

8 

1 

2 

11 

12 

13 


III. 


132. 
111. 
144. 
155. 
171. 
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Falco  islandicus. 

t( 

113. 

Icteras  biiUocki, 

9    II 

199,  pi.  34,  i 

g-  7 

labradora, 

(( 

117. 

cucullatus, 

d    " 

193,  pi.  35, 

'     6 

pea  lei, 

" 

137. 

parisorum. 

d    " 

188,       " 

'    7 

polyagnis, 

" 

123. 

spiuiiis. 

d    " 

190,  pi.  34, 

'     4 

richardsoui, 

(( 

14S. 

;;         (/«.l^) 

d    " 

"          " 

'     5 

sacei-, 

" 

115. 

9    " 

"          " 

'     6 

siiarverius, 

" 

169. 

wagleri. 

d    •' 

pi.. 35, 

'     2 

suckleyi, 

" 

147. 

Ictiiiia  mississippiensis.     III 

203. 

Galeoscoptes  carolinensis, 

I 

52,  pi 

3, 

fig.    5 

Junco  aikeni. 

d     I 

584,  pi.  26, 

'     6 

Geococcvx  californiami.s. 

canieeps. 

d    ■' 

587,       " 

'     3 

<? 

II 

492,  pi. 

4S, 

"     1 

hyemalis. 

d    " 

580,       " 

'     5 

Geothlvpis  macgillivravi, 

oregomis. 

cf    " 

584,       " 

'     2 

"c? 

I 

.■ins,  1)1. 

15, 

■'     4 

9 

" 

'■ 

" 

"     5 

Lagopus  albus. 

111 

.  457,  pi.  61, 

'     8 

Philadelphia,           <? 

" 

301, 

" 

"     6 

"  (summer 

,d    " 

"     pi.  62, 

'     1 

? 

** 

" 

** 

"     9 

"  (winter), 

d    " 

"                   " 

'     3 

trichas,                    d 

(( 

297, 

" 

"     7 

'*  (sicimiicr) 

?    " 

it            ft 

'     2 

9 

" 

" 

" 

"    8 

leucurus  (summer),  d    ' ' 

464,       " 

'     6 

Glaucidiura  califomicum, 

III 

SI. 

rupestris  (winter). 

d    " 

462,       " 

'     4 

i'errugiiieum, 

*' 

85. 

' '       (summer) 

5    ■' 

"          '* 

'     5 

Giiiraca  ca;ialea,             cf 

II 

77,  pi. 

29, 

"     4 

Lanivireo  cassini, 

d     I. 

376,  pL  17, 

'     9 

9 

" 

" 

"     5 

llavifrons, 

d    ■' 

379,       " 

'     5 

Gymnokitta  cyanoccpliala 

plumbea, 

d    " 

377,      " 

'  10 

cT 

260,  pi. 

38, 

((     2 

solitaria, 
Leucosticte  arctous. 

d    " 

373,      " 
pi.  23, 

'  8 
'  10 

Haliaetus  albicilla. 

IL 

324. 

austral  is. 

" 

'     9 

leucocephalus. 

(I 

326. 

campcstris. 

507,      " 

'    7 

Harporliyncluis  cinereus. 

I. 

40,  pi. 

4, 

"     2 

griseiuucha. 

d    •• 

508,      " 

'     5 

crissalis. 

" 

■47, 

' 

•'     1 

littoralis. 

507,      " 

'     6 

curvirostris. 

" 

41,  pi. 

3, 

"     3 

tephrocotis, 

504,       " 

'     8 

lecontei. 

" 

44,  pi. 

4, 

"     3 

Lophophanes  atricristatus, " 

90,  pi.    6, 

'     2 

longii'ostris, 

<( 

39,  pi. 

3, 

*'     2 

bicolor. 

t( 

87,      " 

'  1 

palmeri. 

" 

43. 

inornatus. 

" 

91,       " 

'     3 

redivivus, 

" 

45,  pi. 

4, 

"     4 

wollwebori. 

" 

93,       " 

'     4 

rufus, 

" 

37,  pi. 

3, 

"     1 

Lophortyx  californicus 

,     III. 

479,  pi.  61, 

'     4 

Hedymeles  ludoviciaims, 

" 

d    " 

"     pi.  64, 

'     1 

cf 

11. 

70,  pi. 

30, 

•'     4 

" 

9    •' 

Ii         li 

'     2 

? 

" 

•' 

i 

*'     5 

gambeli. 

d    " 

482,       " 

'     4 

melauocephalus,     cf 

■' 

73, 

' 

"     1 

" 

9    " 

((                   H 

'    5 

5 

" 

" 

< 

"     2 

Lo.xia  americana. 

d     I. 

484,  pi.  23, 

'     1 

Heliopaedica  xaiitusi,     cf 

" 

467,  1)1. 

47, 

"     3 

a 

9    " 

l(                  tt 

'     4 

Helmijithophaga  bachinaui. 

leucoptera. 

d    " 

488,      •' 

'     2 

(? 

I. 

194,  pi. 

11, 

"     3 

" 

?    " 

tt        it 

•     3 

celata  {var.  Cape  Lucas), 

niexicana. 

" 

(( 

I. 

204, 

' 

"     4 

"      {vnr.  Florida), 

" 

' 

"     6 

Melanerpes  angustifrons. 

"     (var.  Rocky  Mt 

1. 

202, 

< 

"     5 

(t 

d   II. 

9    " 

573,  pi.  53, 

'     3 

'     4 

ehrysoptera,             tf 

192, 

' 

"     2 

I'rythrocephalus, 

d   " 

564,  pi.  54, 

'     4 

lucia;. 

" 

200, 

( 

"     9 

forniicivoTOs, 

d    " 

566,  pi.  53, 

'     1 

peregrina  (in  spriny). 

tt 

205, 

' 

"  10 

" 

9    " 

"         " 

'     2 

"        (inantumn) 

ii 

tt 

( 

"  11 

torquatus. 

d    " 

561,  pi.  54, 

'     5 

pinus,                       d" 

" 

195, 

' 

"     1 

Meleagris  gallopavo. 

III 

404. 

I'uficapilla, 

" 

196, 

' 

"    7 

inexicana. 

" 

410. 

(wr.  Calif.) 

( 

"     8 

Melopeleia  leucoptera. 

d  " 

376,  pi.  58, 

'     4 

virgiiiise. 

It 

199, 

' 

"  12 

Melospiza  fallax. 

9  II. 

22,  pi.  27, 

'  10 

Helmitheras  swainsoni, 

" 

190,  pi. 

10, 

"     9 

guttata. 

" 

27,       " 

'  12 

vemiivorns, 

it 

187, 

" 

"  10 

heennanni, 

d  " 

24,       " 

'     9 

Hesperiphona  moutaiia. 

" 

449,  pi 

22, 

"    4 

insignls, 

It 

30,       " 

'     S 

vespertina,           '    J 

tf 

(( 

' 

"     1 

lincolni. 

ti 

31,      " 

'  13 

Hii-uiido  honeoiuui,       d" 

" 

339,  pi. 

16, 

"     9 

melodia, 

" 

19,      ■' 

'     6 

Hylotomus  pileatus,       9 

n. 

550,  pi. 

56, 

"     4 

palu-stris, 

d  " 

34,  pi.  28, 

'     1 

<f 

" 

It 

( 

"     5 

iTifina, 

9    " 

((                  (1 

29,  pi.  27, 

'  2 
'  11 

Icteria  longicauda. 

I 

309. 

satnuelis, 

" 

26,       " 

'    7 

vii-ens,                      cf 

" 

307,  pi. 

1.5, 

"  12 

Mioratbene  whitneyi, 

in. 

87. 

Icteras  auduboni,          cf 

II 

186,  pi. 

35, 

"     1 

Milvulus  forficatus. 

d  11. 

311,  pL  43, 

'    1 

baltimore,                d* 

" 

19.5, 

' 

"     5 

tyrannus. 

" 

309. 

buUocki,                 <f 

** 

199,  pi. 

34, 

"    3 

Mimus  polyglottus, 

I. 

49,  pi.    3, 

'     4 

IV 
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Mitrephoruspalleseens 

6 

11 

386,  pi.  44,  fi 

g.l3 

Perisoreus  eapitalis, 

cf 

11 

302,  pi 

«, 

fig.    4 

Mniotilta  vaiia, 

<S 

1 

ISO,  ]il.  10, 

"     6 

obscurus. 

" 

'* 

Molothnis  pecoris, 

9 

11 

154,  pi.  32, 

"     - 

Perissoglossa  carboiiat 

T, 

I 

214.  pi 

12, 

"     3 

" 

9 

" 

"         " 

"    7 

tigrina. 

cf 

" 

212, 

" 

"     1 

obscurus. 

•i 

" 

" 

■'     8 

■' 

9 

" 

" 

" 

"     2 

Motacilla  alba. 

I 

165,  pi.  10, 

"     1 

Pctrochelidon  lunifrons,  cf 

" 

334,  pi 

16, 

"  13 

Myiadcstes  towiiseudi, 

<f 

" 

409,  pi.  IS, 

"    5 

Peucsea  festivalis, 

11 

39,  pi 

28, 

"     4 

"      {J 

n-.-' 

" 

((          (( 

"     6 

arizona;. 

" 

41. 

Myiarcbus  cinerascens 

cf 

11 

337,  pi.  43, 

"     8 

earpalis. 

" 

Pl 

46, 

"     8 

i-rinitus, 

d 

*' 

'* 

"    7 

cassini, 

'* 

42,  pi 

28, 

"     5 

lawrencii. 

d 

'* 

" 

'     9 

ruficeps. 

" 

45, 

" 

"     6 

Myiodioctes  canadensis 

,cr 

I 

320,  pi.  16, 

"     6 

Phasnopepla  nitens, 

cf 

I 

405,  pi 

IS, 

"     3 

niinutus, 

'* 

316,       " 

'     2 

" 

cf 

** 

" 

"     4 

mitratus. 

9 

!! 

314,  pi.  l.-|. 

'  10 
'   11 

Pbonijiara  zena, 

cf 
9 

11 

93,  pi 

29, 

"  15 
"  16 

piloolatus, 

" 

319. 

Pliyllopneuste  borealis, 

1 

Pl 

s. 

"     5 

piisillus, 

cf 

tt 

317,  pi.  16, 

'     3 

Pica  budsonica. 

cf 

11 

266,  jd 

38, 

"     1 

" 

9 

" 

"         " 

'     4 

nuttalli, 

cf 

" 

270, 

" 

"     3 

Picicorvus  columbianus. 

" 

255, 

" 

"     4 

Nauclorus  foriicatus. 

111 

I'.IL'. 

I'icoides  americaniis. 

cf 

" 

532,  pl 

50, 

"     2 

Neocoiys  spragviei, 

9 

1 

17.5,  pi.  10, 

'    5 

arctii-u.s. 

cf 

" 

530, 

" 

"     1 

NeplKJCceti's  niger, 

9 

11 

429,  pi.  4,5, 

'     4 

Picus  albolarvatus. 

cf 

" 

526, 

*' 

"     7 

Nisus  cooperi, 

HI 

230. 

(( 

9 

" 

" 

" 

"     8 

fuscus, 

" 

224. 

borealis. 

cf 

" 

524,  pi 

49, 

"     S 

mpxicanus, 

" 

231. 

gairdneri. 

" 

512. 

Nyctale  richardsoni, 

" 

40. 

liarrisi. 

" 

507. 

acadica, 

" 

43. 

liica.sanus. 

" 

519. 

Nyctea  scandiaca, 

'* 

70. 

nuttalli. 

cf 
9 
cf 

" 

521,  pi 

50, 

"  3 
"  6 
"     6 

Onychotes  gruberi, 

.. 

254. 

pubescens. 

tt 

509,  pl 

49, 

Oporornis  agilis, 

cf 

1. 

290,  pi.  15, 

'     1 

" 

9 

" 

** 

" 

tt     ^ 

" 

9 

" 

^^                 n 

'    2 

scalaris. 

cf 

'* 

515,  pi. 

50, 

"     4 

foi-mosa. 

cf 

t( 

293,       " 

'     3 

9 

" 

*' 

"     5 

Oieopcleia  niartinioa, 

tf  [11. 

393,  pi.  58, 

'     1 

villosus. 

(f 

" 

503,  pi. 

49, 

"     3 

Oieoityx  pictiis. 

cf 

" 

475,  pi.  63, 

'     5 

" 

9 

'* 

" 

'* 

"     4 

Orebscoptc's  niontauus. 

I. 

32,  pi.    3, 

'     6 

(Ju,<.) 

cf 

** 

It 

** 

"     5 

Ortalida  niacalli, 

II 

398,  pi.  57, 

'     1 

I'inicola  enucleator. 

cf 

I 

453,  jil 

21, 

"     1 

Ortyx  tcxanvis, 

9  III. 

474,  pi.  63, 

'     4 

" 

9 

•• 

" 

" 

tt     2 

" 

<f 

" 

"          " 

'     3 

Pipilo  abcTti, 

cf 

11 

128,  pl. 

31, 

"     7 

virginianus, 

cf 
9 

.< 

468,       " 

tt                  tt 

'     1 
'     2 

albigula, 
alleni, 

cf 

.- 

127, 
112. 

"  11 

Otus  bvachyotus. 

" 

22. 

arcticus. 

cf 

" 

119, 

" 

"     5 

wilsonianus, 

" 

18. 

cblorura, 

9 

cf 

tt 

tt 

131, 

tt 

"  6 
"     4 

Pandion  caroliiicnsis, 

" 

184. 

cn.s.salis. 

cf 

" 

122, 

" 

"     S 

Panyptila  mclanoleuca 

cf 

n. 

424,  pi.  4.5, 

'     5 

erytlirophtbalmus 

,cf 

" 

109, 

"     2 

Pavula  americana, 

cf 

1. 

208,  pi.  10, 

'    7 

(( 

cf 

tt 

tt 

(( 

"     3 

Parus  alricapilhis, 

" 

96,  pi.    7, 

'    1 

niegalonyx. 

9 

" 

113, 

"     9 

caiolinensis, 

tt 

102,       " 

'     4 

mi-snl(>ucus. 

cf 

" 

12.5, 

(( 

"  10 

bu<lsonicus, 

" 

105,       " 

'    7 

oregonus, 

9 

" 

116, 

•* 

"  12 

niontanus. 

" 

95,       " 

'    5 

Plectrophanes  lapponious, 

ooeidentalis. 

(C 

101,       " 

'    3 

<f 

I. 

515,  pi. 

24, 

"    7 

rufesi'cns. 

(( 

104,       " 

'     (i 

maeeowni, 

cf 

" 

52.3, 

"    1 

scptentrionalis, 

" 

99,       " 

'     2 

nieIanomu.s, 

cf 

'* 

521, 

"     6 

PassoiTuhis  alaudinus, 

" 

537,  pi.  24, 

'  11 

nivalis. 

cf 

" 

512, 

'*     2 

anthiuus, 

" 

539,       " 

'  10 

ornatus. 

cf 

** 

520, 

"     3 

caboti, 

TT. 

pi.  46, 

'     9 

pictus. 

cf 

" 

518, 

"     4 

guttatus, 

I. 

544,  pi.  25, 

'     1 

(i 

9 

** 

** 

"     5 

princeps, 

tl 

540,       " 

'     2 

Polioptila  casrulea, 

" 

78,  pl. 

6, 

"     5 

rostiatus, 

H 

542,  pi.  24, 

'  12 

inc'lnnnra. 

" 

81, 

'* 

"     7 

sandwichensis, 

tt 

538,       " 

'    9 

pluinbca, 

" 

80, 

(( 

"     6 

savanna. 

" 

534,       " 

'     8 

Polybonis  audulmni. 

II 

178. 

Passeiella  iliaea. 

IT. 

50,  pi.  28,    ' 

'    7 

Pooe;T'tes  grnniincus. 

II. 

545,  pi. 

29, 

"     1 

inegarrbyncha. 

It 

57,       " 

'  10 

I'oospiza  belli. 

1. 

593,  pl. 

26, 

"     9 

schistaooa, 

" 

56. 

bilini-ata. 

cf 

" 

590, 

"   .8 

townspndi. 

9 

" 

53,       " 

'     8 

nevadensis. 

" 

594. 

Pedia-cptcs  coUinibianus, 

IT. 

434,  pi.  60, 

'     1 

T'rogne  eryptolcuca, 

" 

332. 

phasianellus, 

" 

436,       " 

'     3 

subis, 

9 

" 

329,  pi. 

16, 

"    7 

Perisoreus  canadensis, 

c? 

II. 

299,  pi.  41, 

'     3 

ii 

cf 

" 

'* 

' 

'■  10 

"     (Jur.) 

" 

pi.  42, 

'     4 

Protonotaria  citrea. 

*' 

184,  111. 

10, 

"     8 
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Psaltriparu.s  melanotis 

, 

I 

lOS,  pi.    7,  fi 

?•  8 

Spootyto  liypugffia. 

III 

90. 

minimus, 

ti 

109,       ■■ 

•     9 

Spcrnuiphila  niorcleti. 

d 

11 

91,  pi. 

29,  fig.  17 

plumbeus. 

" 

110,       •' 

'  10 

Spliyropicus  nuclialis. 

d 

542,  pi. 

51, 

'     3 

Pseudogryplius  californianus 

" 

9 

" 

" 

'     4 

III 

3.:iS. 

ruber. 

d 

" 

544, 

'     6 

Psilorhinus  niorio, 

? 

II 

304,  pi.  42, 

'     2 

tliyroideus, 

d 

" 

547,  pi. 

56, 

'     6 

Pyranga  ffistiva. 

I 

441,  1)1.  20, 

'     5 
'     6 

varius. 

d 
9 

(( 

539,  pi. 

51, 

'  1 
'     2 

cooperi, 

c? 

" 

444,       " 

'     1 

willinnisoni, 

9 

" 

54.5, 

"        ' 

'     5 

" 

9 

" 

"         " 

'     2 

S])izella  arizonie. 

•' 

11. 

hepatica, 

9 

C( 

440, 

•     9 
'   10 

atrigularis. 

d 

d 

1 

15,  pi. 

26, 

'  11 
'   12 

ludoviciana, 

9 

<( 

437,       "        ' 

'     3 
'     4 

lirt'wcri, 
uiouticola. 

11 

13,  pi. 
3, 

27, 

'  4 
'     5 

rulira. 

(T 

" 

435,       " 

■    7 

pallida. 

" 

11, 

" 

'     3 

" 

9 

" 

"         "        ' 

'     8 

pusilla. 

9 

" 

5, 

'     2 

Pyrgita  domestica. 

(( 

525,  pi.  23,    ' 

'  12 

socialis, 

" 

7, 

'     1 

Pyroceplialus  me.iticanus. 

Starncenas  cyanocephala, 

cf 

II. 

387,  pi.  44,    ' 

*     5 

d 

111. 

395,  pi. 

58, 

'     5 

Pyrrhula  cassini, 

cf 

I 

457,  pi.  23,    ' 

'  11 

Stelgidopteryx  serripenni? 

, 

Pyrrhuloxia  siuuata. 

cf 

II 

95,  pi.  30,    ' 

'     3 

d 

I 

350,  pi. 

16, 

'  12 

Stellula  calliope. 

d 

II 

445,  pi. 

iT, 

'     9 

QuLsoalus  aineus. 

" 

218. 

Strix  jiratiucola. 

III 

1.3. 

agliBiis, 

<f 

(( 

221,  pi.  37,    ' 

'     2 

Sturnella  magna, 

d 

II 

174,  pi. 

34, 

'     2 

mac;rourus. 

d 

(( 

225,  1)1.  36,    ' 

'     1 

neglecta. 

d 

" 

176, 

'     1 

it 

? 

tt 

"         "        ' 

'     2 

Sturnus  vulgaris. 

d 

" 

229,  pi. 

35, 

'     8 

major. 

? 

" 

222,       " 

'     3 

'     4 

Surnia  ulnla, 
Syrnium  ciuereum. 

III 

75. 
30. 

purpureiis, 

d' 

" 

214,  pi.  37,     ■ 

■     1 

ncbulosura, 
occideutale. 

" 

34. 

38. 

Regulus  calendula, 

I. 

75,  pi.    5,    ' 

'     9 

cuvifii. 

" 

"         " 

'    7 

Tachycineta  bicolor, 

d 

I. 

344,  1)1. 

16, 

'     8 

satrapa. 

" 

73,      "       ■ 

'     8 

tlialassina. 

d 

" 

347, 

'  11 

Rhinogryplius  aura. 

III 

344. 

Thauniatias  linufei, 

II 

468. 

Kostrhanius  sociabilis. 

(t 

209. 

Thryotliorus  beilandieri. 

I 

144,  pi. 

9, 

'     2 

bewicki, 

d 

" 

145, 

" 

'     3 

Salpinctes  obsoletus. 

I. 

135,  pi.    8,    ' 

'     3 

" 

" 

" 

'     4 

Saxicola  cenanthc, 

" 

60,  pi.    5,    ' 

•     6 

leucogaster, 

H 

147. 

Sayomis  fuscus. 

c? 

11. 

343,  pi.  45,    ' 

•     2 

ludovicianus, 

*' 

142, 

'     1 

nigricans. 

c? 

" 

340,       " 

'     1 

spilurus, 

(( 

147. 

say  us. 

cf 

u 

347,       "        ' 

'     3 

Trochilus  aloxandri. 

d 

11. 

450,  pi. 

47,    ' 

'     1 

Scardafella  inca. 

d'lll. 

3S7,  pi.  58,    • 

'     7 

colubris. 

d 

" 

448, 

'       ' 

i     2 

Scolecephalus  cyanoce 

ilia 

us, 

Troglodytes  ffidon. 

I. 

149,  pi. 

0,    ' 

'     5 

? 

II. 

206,  pi.  35,    ' 

■     3 

alascensis. 

** 

157, 

'     8 

ferrugineus. 

c? 

" 

203, 

'     4 

hycmalis. 

" 

155, 

*        * 

'     9 

Scops  asio. 

III 

49. 

pacificus. 

'* 

*        ' 

'  10 

tlanimeola. 

(( 

58. 

parknianni, 

*' 

153. 

lloridana, 

" 

57. 

Turdus  alicire. 

'* 

11,  pi. 

1,    ' 

'     3 

kpnnicoiti. 

" 

53. 

auduboui, 

(( 

21, 

(                 ( 

'     S 

niaccalli. 

" 

52. 

coufiuis, 

" 

27,  pi. 

2     ' 

'     1 

Seiurus  aurocapillus. 

I. 

2S0,  pi.  14,    ' 

'  11 

fu.sce.scens, 

'* 

9,  pi. 

h    ' 

'     5 

ludovicianus, 

d 

" 

2S7,       " 

'  13 

iliacu.s. 

" 

23,  pi. 

2     ' 

'     4 

noveboracen.sis. 

d 

•' 

283,       "        ' 

'  12 

niigratorius, 

(( 

25, 

'        ' 

'     3 

Selasphorus  platycercus, 

mustelinus, 

*' 

7,  pi. 

1,    ' 

'     1 

d 

II. 

462,  pi.  47,    ' 

'          5 

naivius, 

*• 

29,  pi. 

2,    ' 

'     2 

rufus, 

d 

" 

459,       " 

'     4 

nanus. 

" 

20,  pi. 

1,    ' 

*     7 

Setophaga  picta. 

d 

" 

pi.  46,    ' 

'     7 

pallasi. 

i< 

18, 

'     6 

** 

d 

" 

pi.  56,    ' 

'     3 

.swainsoiii. 

" 

14, 

'        ' 

'     4 

ruticilla. 

d 

I. 

.322,  pi.  16,    ' 

'     1 

ustulatus. 

" 

'        ' 

'     2 

" 

9 

it 

il                   i(                i 

'     5 

Tyrfinnus  carolinensis. 

d 

n. 

316,  pi. 

43,    ' 

'     2 

Sialia  arctica. 

" 

67,  pi.    5,    ' 

'     4 

couchi, 

d 

" 

329, 

*        ' 

'     6 

niexicana, 

it 

65,      " 

'     2 

dominiceusis. 

d 

(( 

319, 

*        * 

'     3 

.sialis, 

it 

62,       "        ' 

'     3 

vertical  is, 

d 

** 

324, 

'        ' 

'     4 

Sitta  aculeata, 

" 

117. 

vociferans. 

d 

a 

327, 

'     5 

canadensis. 

d 

" 

118,  pi.    8,    ' 

'    7 

<( 

9 

(( 

"         "        ' 

'     8 

Vireo  atricapillus. 

d 

I. 

3S.3,  pi. 

17,    * 

'     6 

carolinensis. 

d 

(I 

114,       "        ' 

'     1 

belli, 

d 

" 

389, 

'  13 

(( 

9 

" 

"         "        ' 

'     2 

huttoni. 

d 

" 

387, 

(       i 

'  12 

pusilla. 

" 

122,       " 

'     9 

novclioracensis, 

d 

" 

385, 

'  11 

pygma;a, 

" 

120,       " 

'  10 

pusillus. 

d 

t( 

391, 

'  14 

VI 
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Vireo  vicinior,  <f 

Vireosylvia  barbatula,   tf 

flavorii'idis, 

gilva,  d 

olivacea,  d 

philadelphica, 

swainsoui, 


393,  pi.  17,  fig. 

360,  " 
366. 

368,  " 

363,  " 

367,  " 
371. 


Xanthocephalus  icteroceplialus, 

d   II.  167,  pi.  32,  "  9 

"  9    "      "     pi.  33,  "  9 

Xanthoma  luxuosa,  "    295,  pi.  42,  "  1 


Zenaida  amabilis,           cf  111.  379,  pi.  58,  fig.  3 

Zeuaidura  carolineiisls,  c?  "    383,       "  "     2 

Zonotrichia  albicoUis,    ij  I.  574,  pi.  26,  "  10 

coronata,                  <J  "    573,       "  "     1 

gambeli,                   cf  "    569,  pi.  25,  "11 

(Juv.)  "      "         "  "  12 

leucophrys,  (Juv.)  <J  "    566,      "  "9 

cf  "      "         "  "  10 

querala,  (Ad.)       d  "    577,  pi.  26,  "     4 

"       (autumn)  "      "         "  "     7 


PLATE  I. 


I.  Turdus  mustelinus.  Om.    Penn..  1570. 
=■       "       uslulalus.  A'»«.     Oregcn,  2041 
3-       ••       alicte.  Aiirrf.     Illinois,  10084. 
■t-       "       swainsonii,  Crt*.     Penn.,  9S1. 


5.  Turdus  fuscesccns,  Sfr/A.    D  C,  28231. 

'■  "        pallasii,  Cai.    I'cnn.,  2146. 

7-  "        nanub,  ^lu,f.    Cala,  .799;. 

8.  ■■       auduboni,  fl„>rf.     Rocky  Mts.,  10886. 


PLATE  II. 
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&    " 


41 


PLATE  III. 


::^. 


1^  i^/  . 


SI 

4=5 


u  o 
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PLATE  IV'. 


^^ 


^     '    ' 


4  ": 


PLATE  V. 


,  Cinclus  mexicanus.  Sw.    N.  M.,  8-196. 
,  Sialia  mexicana,  5'7f.     Cal.,  10623, 

sialis,  Baird.     D.  C,  23245. 

arctica,  Stv.     Rocky  Mts..  18319. 


5.  Phyllopneuste  borealis.     Alaska.  45909. 

6.  Saxicola  ccnanihe,  Bechsl.     France,  18959. 

7.  Regulus  cuvi'iri.  And.    (From  Aud.'s  plate.) 

8.  ■■         satrapa.  Uckt.    D.  C,  1160. 

9.  "         calendula,  Licht.     Tcnn.,  736. 


PLATE  VI. 


t^' 


I.  Lophophanes  bicolor,  5<5«.     III..  29679. 

-■  "  atricristatus.  Cass.    Tex.,  12107. 

3-  "  inoriiatus.  Cass.     Cal.,  37051. 

4-  "  woUwcberi,  Bon.     Ariz.,  40742. 


5-  Polioptila  coerutca,  Scl.     111.,  10213. 

6.  '■  plumbja,  Baird.     Ariz.,  iiS4i- 

7.  "         melanura,  L(fu.'r.     Cal.,  7191. 

8.  Champa  fasciata,  Gatnb.    CaL,  5924- 


PLATE  Vir. 


1.  Parus  atricapiUus.  Lxnn.     d  N.  York.  12851. 

2.  "      var.  septentrlonalis.  Harris.     Mission  Valley. 
■var.  occidentalis,  Baird.     Washington  Territory, 
carolinensis,  ^ud.     ^f  D.  C,  706. 
montanus,  Gambei.     Nevada.  53456. 
nifescens,  Ttrwns.     Pacific  coast.  45946. 


7.  Parus  hutlsonicus.  Forst.     N.  Scotia. 

8.  Psaltriparus  nielanotis,  Bon.    Mexico. 

9.  "  minimus,  Towns,    California.  22417. 

10.  "  var.  plurabeus.  Baird.    Arizona. 

11.  Auriparus  flaviceps  Sund.    42210. 


PLATR   VIII. 


S^S^ 


J.  Sitta  carolincnsis,  Gm.     O    Pa,,  59324. 

=. 9 

3.  SaJpinctes  obsoletus.  Say.    CaL,  7157. 

4.  Catherpes  incxicanus,  Sw.,  -var.     Mex.  Si^Z- 

5.  Campylorhynchus  bninneicapilltis. /.(i/^-     <^  CaL.  714^ 

^-  "  affinis,  A'afUiis.     cf  Cape  St.  Lucas,  :296j. 


7.  Sitta  canadensis,  Z.m».     <^  Pa.,  81S. 

a     "  "  "         9  Pa.,  2073. 

9.  "  pusilla.  irt/A.  Ga.,  1925. 
la  "  pygmoea,  K/£'.  Cal.,  3342. 
It.  Ccrthia  amcricana,  ^(»«,     <?  Pa..  827. 


PLATE  rX. 


I.  Thryothorus  ludovicianus,  Zaj"/;      Pa..  1784. 

2-  "  berlandieri.  Couch.     Texas. 

3-  "  bewickii,  Aud.     cf  Pa.,  2047. 
4.            "  "  "        var. 

5-  Troglodyta  sdon.  Virill.    D.  C. 


6.  Cistothorus  palustris,  Wits.     Pa.,  1454. 
7-  "  stellaris,  Licht.     Ga.,  3073. 

8.  Troglodytes  alascensis,  Baird.     Alaska,  54447. 
9-  "  hyemalis,  Vieitt.     6  Va..  31043. 

10.  "  "         I'ar.  pacificus,  .ffrt/rrf.     W.  T.,  17434. 


PLATE  X. 


1.  Motacilla  alba,  Zi««,     Europe. 

2.  Budytes  flava.     Linn.     Alaska.  45912. 

3.  Anthus  ludovicianus.  Cw.     Labrador,  i8o8i. 

4.  "        pratensis.  Linn.     Europe,  18590. 

5.  Neocorys  spragtiei,  .4ud.      $    Dacota,  1884. 


6.  Mniotilta  varia,  Linn,     cf  18685. 

7.  Parula  americana, /./«».     cf   P^' SSS^S- 

8.  Protonotari.1  citrca.  Bodd.     IlL,  loii. 

9.  Helmitherus  swainsoni,  Aud.    S.  C,  1054. 
10.  "  ventiivorus,  Gm.     Pa.,  2148, 
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PLATE  XX. 


I.  Pyranga  cooperi,  Ridgw.     rf"  N.  Mex.,  34344. 

=.     •■■      ■•       ■•    9. 

3.         "        ludoviciana,  Wils.     cT  Neb.,  38388. 

4. 5. 

5.         "        sestiva,  Gm.     <S  Ca.,  13190. 


6.  Pyranga  [estiva,  (7;«.      V, 

7.  "        rubra,  Linn.     <S  Iowa,  34177. 

8.  ?. 

g.         "        hepatica,  .^waiVu.     cf  Mex.,  22414. 
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